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ON A LAZY IDLE BOY. 

1 HAD occasion to pass a week in the autumn in the bttlc old 
tonn of Coire or Chur, in the biisons, where lies buried 
that very ancient Bntjsh king, saint, and niartYf, Lucius/ who 
founded the Church of Saint Petei, on Cornhill. Few people 
note the Church novnd i>b, and fewei ever heard of the saint. 
In the cathedral at Chui, his ?Utuc appears smrounded by 
other sainted poisons of hi*» family. With tight red breeches, a 
Roman habit, a curly brown beard, and a neat little gilt crown 
/and sceptre, he stands, a very comely and cheerful image : and, 
from what I may tall his pccubat position with regard to Corn- 
hill, 1 bedield this hgure of Saint Lucius with more interest than 
1 should have bestowed upon pcisonagcs who, hierarchically, 
aie» I daresay, his supcTiors. 

Ibe pretty little cit\ stands, so to speak, at the end of the 
world^f the world of to-day, .the world of rapid motion, and 
rushing railways, and the commerce and intercourse of men. ^ 
FVom the northern gate, the iron road stretches away to ZUrich, 
to Basle, to Pans, to home. Prom the old southern barriers, 
before which a little nver rushS, and around wl^ stretch the 
crumblmg battlements of the ancient town, tli road bears the 
slow cbligencc or lagging vettunno by the shallow Rhine, through 
the awfol gorges of the Via Mala, and presently ovci the Splugen 
to the shoreb of Como. 

' ^ Stow quotes the inscnption, still extant, ** from the table fSut ( hained 

In St. PetCT s Church, Cornhill , ” and says, * ' he was after some chroniclr 
buried at London, and after some chronicle buried at GlTwre^er 
ohrl those incorrect chroniclen 1 when Albon Rutlei, oi me ** lavesof the 
Saints/ V xil,an4 Murrays " Handbook.” and the SaerLtan at Chur, 
all say Lidos was killed there, and I &aw his tomb with my owu e>«» 1 
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I have seldom seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, and 
pastoral than this remote little Chur. U'hat need have the 
inhabitants of walls and ramparts, except to build summer- 
houses, to trail vinos, and hang clothes to dry on. them? No 
enemies approach the great mouldering gates : only at morn 
and even the cows conic lowing past thorn, the village maidens 
diatter memly round the fountains, and baiiible like the ever- 
voluble stream that flows under the old walls.. 'Ilie schoolboys, 
with book and satchel, in smart uniforms, march up to the 
gymnasium, and return thence at their stated time. There is 
one coffee-house m the town, and I see one old gentleman goes 
to It. There are shops with no customers seemingly, and the 
lazy tradesmen look out of their little windows at the single 
stranger sauntering by. Tlicre is a stall with baskets of queer 
little black grapes and apples, and a pretty brisk trade with 
half-a-dozen urchins standing round. Jhit, beyond tins, there 
is scarce any talk or movement in the street. Thpre’q nobody 
at the lxx)k-shop "If you will have the goodness to tome 
again in an hour,” says the banker, with his mouth full of dinner 
at one o’clock, " you can have the money.” There is nobody 
at the hotel the good landlady, the kind waiters, the brisk 
young cook who ministers to you. Nobody is in the Protestant 
church — (oh ! strange sight, the two confessions arc here at 
peace •) — nobody in the Catholic church • until the saenstan, 
from his snug abode in the cathedral close, espies the travelU r 
eyeing the monsters and pillars before the old shark-tooth*jd 
arch of his cathedral, and comes out (with a view to remu- 
neration possibly) and opens the gate, and shows you the 
venerable church, and the queer old relics in the sacristy and 
the ancient vestments (a black velvet cope, amongst other robes, 
as fresh as yesterday, and preseijted by that notorious "pervert/’ 
Henry o" Nqvarre and P'rance), and the statue of Saint Taldus 
who built Saint 1 .iter’s Church, on Cornhill. 

A\'hat a quiet, kind, quaint, pleasant, pretty old town ! Has 
It been asleep these hundretls and hundreds of years, and is the 
brisk young Pnnee of the Sidereal Realms in his scre.imiim'car 
drawn by his snorting steel elephant coming to waken it ? Time 
was when there must have been life and bustle and commerce 
here. Those vast venerable walls were not made to keep out 
cows, but men-at-arms, led by flcrcc captains, who prowled 
about the gates, and robbed the traders as they passed in and 
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out with their bales, their goods, their pack-horses and their 
wains. Is the place so dead that even the clergy of the dilTerent 
denoininatioufi can't quarrel? Why, seven or eight, or a do/.rn, 
or fifteen hundred years ago (they haven't the register at Saint 
Peter’s up to that remote period- -1 dare say it was burnt in the 
fire of 1-ondon)— cl dozen hundred years ago, when there was 
some lite in the town, Saint Lucius was stoned here on account 
of theological differences, after founding our church in C'ornhdl. 

There was a sweet pretty rivt r walk wc used to take in the 
evening and mark the mountains round glooming with a deeper 
purple, the shades creeping up the golden walls; the river 
iirawhng, t)ie cattle calling, tjie maids and cliattcrbixes round 
the fountains babbling and bawling, and sevcr.il tinier in the 
course of our sober walks wc overtook .i lazy slouching boy, or 
hobbledehoy, with a rusty coat, and trousers not loo long, and 
big feet trailing lazily one after the other, and large lary hands 
dawdling from out the tight sleeves, and in the lazy hands a little 
book, which tuy lad held up to his face, and whicli 1 dare say 
so charmed and nivislied him, that he was blind to the Ijoautiful 
sights around him . uninindfal, T w'ould venture to lay any 
W'agcr, of the lessons he had to learn foi toanorrow ; forgetful 
of mother waiting supper, and fathei preparing a scolding, — 
absorbed utterly and entirely in his Ixiok, 

What was it that so fascinated the young student, as he stood 
' by the river shore ? Not the pons asinorum What book so 
delighted him, and bhiulcd him to all the rest of the world, so 
that he did not care to sec the apple-woman with her fruit, or 
(more tempting still to sons of Kve) the pretty giils with their 
apple cheeks, who laugherl and prattled round the fountain 
What was the lx>ok ? Do you suppose it was Lavy, oi tlie Greek 
grammar? No, it was a Nuvel that you w^ere reading, >ou 
Uzy, not very clean, good-for-nothing, sensible boy It was 
D'Artagnan locking up General Monk in a ^3 X,ot almost suc- 
ceeding jn keeping Charles the First's head on. It was 'the 
pnsoner of the Chateau d'lf cutting himself out of the sack fifl> 
.feet under water (1 mention the novels 1 like best myself — novels 
Without love or talking, or any of that sort of nonsense, but 
containing plenty of fighting, escaping, robbery, and rescuing) 
^-cutting himself out of tlv^ sack and swimming to the island 
of Monte Cnsto. O t>um£:)lf O thou brav«» ku’d gallant oid 
Alexandre ! 1 hereby offet^ homage, and give tiu e tlianks 
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for many pleasant hours. 1 have read ihcc (being sick in bed) 
for thirteen hours of a happy day, and had the ladies of the 
house 6ghtmg for the volumes 13e assured that lazy boy vms 
reading Dumas (or I will go so far as to let the reader here pro- 
nounce the eulogium, or insert the name of his favourite author) ; 
and as for the anger, or, it may lx:, the verberations of his 
schoolmaster, or the remonstrances of his father, or IhJ tender 
pleadings of his mother that he should not let the supper grow 
cold — 1 don’t Ixjlieve the scajicgrace cared one fig. No ! Figs 
are sweet, but fictions are svvcctcr. 

Have you ever seen a score of while-ljcarcled, whitc-robed 
warriors, or grase seniors of the city, seated at the gate of Jaffa 
or Tleyrout, and listening to the story-teller reciting his marvels 
out of ‘ ' Antar ” or the ' ' Arabian Nights ” ? I was once present 
when A young gentleman at tabic put a tart away from him, 
and said to his ncigblxnir, the Younger Son (with rather a 
fatuous air), *' I never eat sweets.” 

"Not eat sweets I and do you know why ?" says T. 

"Ilecausc I am past that kind of thing,” says the young 
gentleman 

" lk*cansc you are a glutton and a sot ' cnes the Rider (and 
juvenis wince.s a little). "All j^eoplc who have natural healthy 
appi'titcs love sweets; all children, all women, all Eastern 
people, whose tastes are not corrupted by gluttony and strong 
drink." And a pkatcful of raspberries and cicam disappc ired 
l>:fore the philosopher. 

You take the allegory? No\ els are sweets. All peopk with 
healthy literary appetites love them -almost all women a 
vast numlx:r of clever hard-headed men Why, one of the 
most learned physicians in England said to me only ye^ierday, 
" I have just read So-tind-so for the second time” (naming one 
of Jcf^es's exquisite fictions). Judges, bishops, ch.sncdloTS. 
mathematicians, :irc notorious novel-readers; ns well as young 
bfiys and sweet girls, and their kind tender mothers. Who 
has not read about Eldon, and how' he cried over novels every 
night when he wms not at whist? 

As for that la/y naughty lioy at (.'hur, 1 doulv whether he 
will like novels when ho is thirty years of age. lie is taking 
too great a glut of them now. j Ic is eating jelly until he will 
lie sick. He will know most pl^^ by the time he is twenty, so 
that Ae will never, be siirprisec i,when the Stranger turns out 
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to 1)0 the rightful earl, — when the old waterman, throwing off 
his beggaily gabardine, shows his stars and the collars of his 
vanous orders, and clasping Antonia to his bosom, proves 
himself to be the prince, her longdost father. He will recog^ 
ni&e the novelist's same characters, though they appe<Lr in 
red -heeled pumps and ailes-de-pigton, or the garb of the nine- 
teenth century. He will get weary of sweets, as l>oys of private 
schools grow (or used to grow, for I have clone growing some 
little time myself, and the pmetiec may have ended too)— .as 
private .school lioys ii.sed to grow tirc‘d of the pudding before 
their mutton at dinner. 

And pray what is the moral of tluc ajxilogin'? The moral 
I take to be this: the apiJetitc for novels extending to the end 
of the world- far away in the frozen deep, the s.'iilors n'adiiig 
them to one another during the endless night ; fai away under 
the Syrian stars, the solenm she-khs and el(k,i i hearkening to the 
poet as he recites his t.iles ; fai away in the Indian camps, where 

the soldiers listen to 's tales, or 's, after tin* hot day’s 

march : far away m little Chur jronder. where tiie I.azy Iioy pores 
ostir the fond volume, and drinks it in with all Ins eyes ; - (he 
demand licmg wliai we know it is, the rnerdiant must supply 
It as he will supply saddles .ind jiale.ile for Bombay or f'aleutta. 

But as .surely .os the c.adet drinks too nitieh j^de ale, it will 
disagree with him; and so surely, dear youth, will too much 
of novels cloy on thee 1 wonder, do novel wnicis llieinselves 
read many novels? if >oii go into Ountei'sr you don’t see 
those charming young ladies (to w'honi I present inv most 
respeetful compliments) editing tarts and ices, but .'ll the profXT 
eventide they have good plain wholesome te.i .and bread-and-^ 
butter. Can anybody tell me docs the author of the "Tale 
of Two Cities "read novels’ docs the author ot the "'Fower 
of London" devour romances? does the d.a^ing "Harry 
Lomequer" delight in "Plain or Ringlet*" or "Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour"? Does the veteran, from whose flowing pen 
we hiid the hooks which de ightcd our young days, " Darnley," 
aAd "Richelieu." and " Delorme,’’ rehsh the works of Alex- 
andre the Great, and thrill over the "Three Musquelccrs ’’ ? 

* By live way, what a strange fite k that which hefell the ’ Horan 
aovelist I He wa<v appointed Her Majesty’s C»ns«l-Geiie»Tl in Venice, 
the only riljr in Europe where the famous "two CiiVaiKrs ' Cdiuiut hy 
any pMsibiiity Le seen riding together 
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Does the accomplished author of tJie “ Caxtons " reiul the other 
talcs III iiliukwoodf (Tor example, that ghost story printed 
last August, and which, for my part, though T read it in the 
publiL rciuling-rooni at the " Pavilion " Hotel at b'olkcstonu,' 
I protest frightened me so that 1 se/arcc dared look over my 
shoulder) Does " Unik Tom" admire "Adam liedc"?jind 
does the aulho*- of the "Vicar of \\'ie.\hjU” laugh over the 
" Warden " and the ' ‘ riirw* C lerks " ? Dc‘ar >outIi ot ingenuous 
countenance and ingenuous pudor ! I make no doubt that 



the cmincnt^^partios above named all parUtke of novels hi 
moderation- eaf‘ jellies -'but mainly nourish theni^^Mvcb Upon 
wholesome loast and Imiled. 

Here, <lear youth alorcsaid ' our Conthill ownfirs 

strive to provide thee with facts as well as hction . and tltough 
it docs not Ix-come them to brag of their. Ordinary, at least they 
invite thcc to a table where thou shalt sit in company. 
*lhal story cf the "Fox"* was written by one of the gallant 

* “ The Search for Sir John Franklm. (From the Piivate Journal of 
an Ofliccr of the ‘ Fox ’)" 
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seamen who sought for jx)or FranWin under the .awful A) otic 
Night that account of China * is told by tlie man of all the 
empire most likely to know of what he si^eaks those pages 
rcgai ding Volunteers t umie from nn honoural liand that has 
borne the sword in a hundred famous fielrls, anrl ix>iii(ed the 
Hijiish giin^ in the greatest siege in the woild 
.Sh.ill \vf point out oth<T.s Wc are feilow-li.ivHlers, and sh.ill 
make acqu.iintant.'’ .is the \ovapi' fijoiewls Jn llie Atl.intic 
steameis, on tife fiist da\ out i nid on high .in'l holy days 
subsiKjiieMllv), the |clhes s''l d«>.vn on table 'lie nehJy orna- 
iiieiUed . mt'fiutt/tfi in fo\t€ Icpat ••m use thi* Aiaenc.ui and 
])nLish Hags iKibly emblazoned m tin As the passengers 
remark this pleasing phenomenon, the ('aptain no doubt irn- 
pro\e<. the o..c.ision by expiessing i liojic, to his "ight ind 
left, ih.at th-’ flag of Mr Hull mifl his }Oiii>ger Hrotlier may 
always float side by 5>ide in fiicndly emulation Novtls having 
bjt*n pamoiisly < onipaied to jeliiC'. In rr are two (one perha{>s 
not entirob sacchaiMH, 'ind lliiouied with an anuin ^liquid 
\iry distastetul to some palatchp two lunt'K^ under two flags, 
the one th.il ancient easign winch has hung More the well- 
Known boolli of " \ .mity l‘air," the oihei llnl flesh .iiirJ 
handsome standard which h.is lately l>ijcn hoisietl on “ Har- 
chealer Towers " Pray, sir, or mad.im, to wlneh dish will 
you heliKVfP ' 

So have 1 bCN ii my friends Captain I.rfing and C'.ipLiin Corn- 
stock press their guest > to I'artake of the fare on that nifmorablc 
“ First diiy out," when ihcie is no man, I think, who sits duw'ii 
but asks a bl«“'Sing on his xoyfge, aiul the good dnp dips over 
thp biir, and Ixiunds away into the blue water. 

^ “'1 he Cliiacsi .ind the Outi r Tlarh inan» " By Sir Jolm Bowrir.g, 
t “ Our Vi^luntecie " l’> S.r John Ihirgmnc • 

i “ l.ovcl the Widawcr’' and “ 1‘raitdcy Par^oll.ig* * 
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Montaignk and "Howel's letters" arc my bedside books. 
If 1 wake at night, I have one or other of them to prattle me 
to sleep again, lliey talk about themselves for ever, and don't 
weary me. 1 like to hear them tell their old stories over and 
over again. I read them m the do^y hours, and only half 
remember them. I am informed that both of them tell coarse 
stoiies. 1 don't heed them. It was the custom of their time, 
os It is of Highlanders and Hottentots, to dispense with a part 
of dress which we all wear in cities. But people can’t afford 
lo be shocked either at Cape Town or at Inverness eveiy time 
they meet an individual who wears his national aify raiment. 
1 never knew the ** Arabian Nights” was an improper book 
until I happened once to read it m a family edition.” Well, 
gui s' excuse. . . . Who, pray, has accused m^: as yet ? Here 
am I smo(hcrjng dear good old Mrs. Grundy's objections, 
before she has opened her mouth. I lo\e, I say, and scarce 
ever tire of hearing, the artless prattle of those two dear Old 
, friends, the IVngourdin gentleman and the priggish little Qerk 
of King Charles's Council. Their egotism in nowise disgusts 
me. 1 hope 1 shall always like to lu^ar men, in reason, talk 
about themselves. What subject does a man know better? 
If I stamp <5 a fnend's corn, his outcry is genuine— he con^ 
founds my clumsiness in the accents of truth. He is speaking 
about himself, and expressing his emotion of grief or pain in 
u manner perfectly authentic and veracious. I have a story of 
my own, of a wrong done to me by somebody, os far bask as 
the year 1838 : whenever I think of it, and have bad & couple 
of glasses o‘ wine, I cannot help telling it. The toe is stamped 
upon the imin is jusr as keen as ever: 1 cry out, and perhaps 
uttei imprecatory language. I told the story only last Wednes^ 
day at dinner ; — 
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" Mr. Roundabout/' says a lady sitting by me, " how comes 
it that in your books there is a certain class (it may be of men, 
dr it may be of women, but that is not the question in point) 
— ^how comes it, dear sir, there is a certain class of persons 
whom you always attack in your writings, and savagely rush 
at, goad, poke, toss up in the air, kick, and trample on?" 

I couldn’t help myself, I knew I ought not to do it. I told 
her the whole story, between the entries and the roast. The 
wound began to bleed again. The horrid i>ang was there, as 
keen and ns fresh as ever. If I live half as long ns 1'ithonus,* 
that crack across my heart can never be cured, 'fhere are 
wrongs and griefs that can't \x: mended. It is all very well 
of you, my dear Mrs. G., to say that this spirit is unchristian 
and that we ought to forgive and forgot, and so forth. How can 
I forget at will? How forgive? 1 can forgive the occasional 
waiter who broke my beautiful old decanter at that very dinner. 

I am not going to do him any injury. But all the powers on 
earth can’t make that claret -jug whole. 

So, you see, 1 told the lady the inevitable story. 1 was 
egotistical. 1 was selfish, no doubt ; but I was natural, and 
was telling the truth. You say you are angry with a man for 
talking about himself. It is because you yourself are selfish, 
that that other person's Self docs not interest yon. Be inte- 
rested by otlier people .md with their affairs. Let them prattle 
and talk to you, as 1 do my dear old egotists just mentioned. 
When you have had enough of them, and sudden hazes come 
over yohr eyes, lay down the volume ; pop out the candle, and 
ctormez bien, I should like to write a nightcap Ixx^k — a book^ 
that you can muse over, that you can smile over, that you can 
yawn over — a book of which you con say, " Well, this man is 
so-and-so and so-and-so ; but he has a friendly heart (although 
some wiseacres have painted him as black Bd^gcy), and you 
may trust what he says." I should like to touch you sometimes 
with a reminiscence that shall waken your sympathy, and make 
you say, lo anchi have so thought, felt, smiled, suffered. Now, 
ho^ is this to be done except by egotism? Linea recta brevis- 
sima. That right line "1" is the very shortest, simplest, 
$tra(ghtforwarde^ means of communication between us, and 
stofids for what it Is worth and no more. Sometimes auihotb 

* '*Tithonus/’ by Tennyson, had appeared iu the preceding (the end) 
nUBiber df the CofhhiU bfagazinc. 
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say, “The present writer has often remarked or, “The 
undersigned has observed;" or "Mr. Roundabout presents 
Jiis compliments to the gentle reader, and begs to state," &af 
but “I" is better and straighter than all these grimaces of 
modesty: and altliough these are Roundabout Rstpers, and 
may wfi ider who knows whither, I shall ask leave to maintain 
the upright and simj^le perpendicular. When this bundle of 
egotisms is bound up together, as they 'may be one day, if no 
accident prevents this tongue fiom wagging, or this ink from 
running, they will bore you very likely , so it would to read 
through “HoweVs Letters" from beginning to end, or to eat 
up the w'holc of a ham but a slice on occasion may have a 
relish : a dip into the volume at random and so on for a page 
or two and now and then a smile ; and presently a gape ; 
and the book drops out of your hand^ and so, ion sotr, and 
pleasant dreams to you I have frequently seen men at clubs 
asleep over th<‘ir humlile servant’s woiks, and am always 
pleased. Even at a lecture 1 don't mind, if they don’t snore. 
Only the other day when my friend A. said, “ You've left off 
tfaat Roundabout business, 1 see ; very glad you have," I joined 
in the general roar of laughter at the table. I don't care a fig 
whether Archilochus likes the papers or no. You don't like 
partridge, Archilochus, or porridge, or what not? Try some 
other dish. I am not going to force mine down your throat,' 
or quarrel with you if you refuse it. Once in America a clever 
and candid woman said to me, at the close of a dinner, during 
which 1 had been sitting beside her, “Mr. Roundalxmt, 1 was 
fold I should not like you; and I don’t." “Well, ma'am>'* 
says 1, in a tone of the most unfeigned simplicity, “ 1 don't 
care. " And we became good fnends immediately, and esteemed 
each other ever after. 

So, my dea^^Av^hilochus, if you come upon this paper, ahjil 
say, “ fudge ! " and pass on to another, I for one shall not ^ 
in the least mortified. If you say, “What does he moAfi by 
calling this paper *On Two Children in Black' when thei^'s-', 
nothing about people in black at all, unless the ladies be Alie( \ 
(aftd evidently bored) at dinner were black women ? What 19 
all this egotistical pother? A plague on his I’si" ^My^diear 
fellow, if you read “ Montaigne's Essays," you must own tb^ 
he might call almost any one by the name pf any other, aifd^ 
that an ersay on the Moon or an essay on Green Cheese ^ould be . 
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as appropriate a title as one of his on Coaches, on the Art of 
Discoursing, or ExperjencQ, or what you will. Besides, if 1 
Aave a subject (and I have), 1 claim to approach it in a round- 
about manner. 

You remembCT Balzac's tale of the “ Peau de Cliagrin"" and 
how every time the possessor used it for tlio accomplishment of 
some wish the fairy />eau shrank a httlc and the owner's life 
oortespondingly shortened ? I have such a desire to be well 
with my public that I am actually giving ujj ray favounte story. 

1 am killing my goose, I know 1 am. 1 ain't tell iiiy story of 
the children in black after this ; afior pi inting it, and sending it 
through the country. When they an* gone to the printer’s these 
little things become public property. I take their hands. I 
bless them. 1 say "Good-bye, my httle dears " I am quite 
sorry to i part with them * but the fact is, I have told all my 
friends about them already, and don’t daie to take them aljout 
with me any more. 

Now every word is true of this little anecdote, and I submit that 
tlierc lies m it a most curious and exciting little mystery. I am 
like a man who gives you the last bottle of his '25 claret. It is 
the pndc of his cellar ; he knows it, and he has a right to praise 
It. He takes up the bottle, fashioned so slenderly — takes it up 
tenderly, cants it with care, places it Ijcfore his friends, declares 
how good It IS, with honest pnde, and wishes be had a hundred 
dozen bottles more of the same wine in his collar. Si quid 
novisiit &'C. 1 shall be very glad to hear from you. 1 protest 
and vow I am giving you the best I have. 

Well, who those little boys in black were, I shall nevtf ' 
probably know, to my dying day. They were very pretty little 
men, with pale faces, and large melancholy eyes ; and they had 
beautiful little hands, and little boots, and the finest little shirts, 

' And black paletots lined with the richest^ilk^ and they had 
pictutu'-books in several languages, English, and French, and 
German, 1 remember. IVo more aristocratic-looking little men 
I never set eyes on. '1 hey were travelling with a very handsome 
pale lady in mourning, and a maid-scrvunt dressed in black, 
too; and on the lady's face there was the deepest grief. The 
Kttiie boys clambered and played aliout the carnage, and she 
sat watching. It was a railway-camagc from Frankfort to 
‘‘Heidelb^g , 

1 at once that she was the mother of those children, and 
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going to part from them. Perhaps 1 have tried parting with 
my own, and not found the business, very, pleasant. Perhaps 1 
recollect driving down (with a certain trunk and carpet-bag on 
the box) with my o\vn mother to the end of the avenue, where 
we waited — only a few minutes — until the whirring wheels of 
that " Defiance ” coach were heard rolling towards us as certain 
as death. ' Twang goes the horn ; up goes the trunk ; down 
come the steps. Bah ! 1 see the autumn evening : I hear the 
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wheels now": 1 smart the cruel smart again : and, boy or mah| 
have never been able to bear the sight of people parting fpoiii 
their diildren. 

1 thought these little men might be going to school fof tiRs 
first time in their lives ; aifd mamma might be taking 
the Doctor, and would leave them with many fond cbargSfiR^i, 
and little wistful secrets of love, bidding the elder to protect hiis 
younger brother^ and the younger to be gentle, and to reniepb<^ 
to pray to God always tor his mother, who Would pmy' fi|r het 
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box. tdo. Our party>^de friends with these yofung ones during 
the little journey ; but the poor lady was too sad to talk except 
to the boys now and again, and sat in her comer, pale, and 
silently looking at them. 

The next day, we saw the lady and her maid driving in the 
direction of the railway station^ the Boys, The parting 

had taken place, then. That night they would sleep among 
strangers. The little beds at home were vacant, and poor 
mother might go and look at then. Well, tears flow, and 
friends part, and mothers pray every night all over the world. 
I dare say we*went to see Heidelberg Castle, and admired the 
vast shattered walls, and quaint gables ; and the Ncckar tunning 
its bright course througii that channing scene of peace and 
beauty; and ate our dinner, and drank our wine with relish. 
The poor mother would eat but little Abendessen that night ; 
and, as for the children, — that first night at school — ^hard bed, 
hard words, strange boys bullying, and laughing, and jarring 
you with their hateful roeiriincnt — as for the first night at a 
strange school, we most of us remember what that is. And the 
first is not the worst, my boys, there's the rub. But each man 
has his share of troubles, and, I suppose, you must have yours, 
i From Heidelberg we went to Baden-Baden : and, I dare say, 
saw Madame dc Schlangenbad and Madame dc la Cnichecass^, 
and Count Punter, and honest Captain Blackball. And whom 
should we see in the evening but our two little boys, walking on 
each side of a fierce, yellow-faced, bearded man ? We wanted 
to renew our acquaintance with them, and they were coming 
forward quite pleased to greet us. But the father pulled 
one of the little men by his paletot, gave a grim scowl, ana 
walked away. I can sec the children now looking rather 
frightened away from us and up into the father’s face, or the 
uncle’s— which was he? 1 think heuweu? the father. So 
this was the end of* them. Not scho^, as I at first had 
imagined. The mother* was gone, who had given them the 
heaps of pretty books, and the pretty studs id the shirts, and 
pretty silken clothes, and the tender— tender cares; and 
they wem hknded to this scowling practitioner of Trente-et- 
Quaranfe. Aht this is worse than school. Poor little men! 
poor mother sitting by 'the vacant little beds I We saw the 
children bnce or twidC after, always in Scowler's coiniviny ; but 
^we dj^ not dare to give eadt other any marks of rccogihlion. 
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From Baden we went to Basle, and thenee to Lucerne; and 
so over the Saint Gothard into Italy. From Milan we went 
to Venice ; and now comes the singular part of my story. In 
Venice there is a little court of which I forget the name: but 
^ in it is an apothecaiy's shop, whither 1 went to buy some 
remedy foi the bites of certain animals which abound jn 
Venice. 'Crawling animals, skipping animals, and humming 
flying animals : all three will have at you at once ; and one 
night nearly drove me into a strait-wai&tcoat. Well, as I was 
coming out of the apothecary's with the liottlg of spirits of 
hartshorn in my hand (it really docs do the bites* n great deal 
of good), whom should I light upon but one of my little 
Ileidelbcrg-Raden boys ! 

1 have said how handsomely they were dressed as long as 
they were with their mother. When I saw the boy at Venice, 
who perfectly recognised me, his only garb >vas a wretched 
yellow cotton gown. His hltje feet, on which 1 had admired 
the little shiny boots, were without shoe or stocking. He looked 
' at me, ran to an old hag of a woman, w'ho seized his hand ; 
and with her he disappeared dow'n one of the thronged lanes of 
the city. 

From Venice wc went to Trieste (the Vienna railway at that 
time was only opened as far as Lay bach, and the magnificent 
Semmering F^s was not quite completed). At a station between 
I.aybach and Graetz, one of my companions alighted for 
refreshment, and came back to the carnage saying ’ — 

"There’s lhai horrible man from Hadcii with the two little 

bc’^s.” 

- ^Of course, we had talked about the appearance of the little 
boy at Venice, and his strangely altered garb. My companion 
said they were pale, wrctchcd-looking. dressed quite shabbily, 

\ got out at stations, and looked at all the carnages. 

1 could not see my Tittle men. From that day to this 1 Imve' 
never set eyes on them. That is all my story. , Who were th^y ? 
What could they be ? How can you explain that mystery of 
the mother giving them up ; of the remarkable splendour and 
elegance of their appearance while under her care ; of their 
bare-footed squalor in 'N'enice, a month afterwards; of their 
shabby habiliments at I^ybach? Had the father gambled 
away his money, and sold their clothes ? How earner they to 
have passed out of the hards of a refined lady (as she esid^ntly * 
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vfViS, with whom I first saw them) into the charge of quite a 
common woman like her with whom 1 saw one of the* boys at 
Venice? Here is but one chapter of the story. Can any man 
write the next, or that preceding the strange one on whibh 1 
happened to light? Who knows? tlie mystery may have some 
quite simple solution. I saw two children, attired like little 
princes, taken from their mother and cpnsigned to other care; 
and a fortnight afterwards, one of them barefooted and like a 
beggar. Who will read this riddle of The Two Children in 
Black? ' 
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The uncle of ihe present Sir T^uis N. Bonaplkte, K.G., &c., 
inaugurated his reign as Emperor over the neighbouring nation 
by establishing an Order, to ^bich all citizens of his country, 
military, naval, and civil — all men most distinguished in science, 
letters, arts, and commerce— were admitted. ,The emblem of 
the Order was but a piece of ribbon, more or less long or broad, 
with a toy at the end of it. The Bourlx>ns had toys and ribbons 
of their own, blue, black, and all-coloured ; and on their return 
to dominion such good old Tories would naturally have pre* 
ferred to restore their good old Orders of Saint Louis, S^nt 
Esprit, and Saint Michel , but France had taken the ribbon of 
the legion of Honour so to her heart that np Bourbon sovereign 
dared to pluck it thence. 

In England, until very late days, we have been accustomed 
rather to pooh-pooh national Orders, to vote ribbons and crosses 
tinsel gewgaws, foolish foreign ornaments, and so forth. It is 
known how the Great Duke (the breast of whose own coat was 
plastered with some half-hundred decorations) was averse to 
wearing of ribbons, medals, clasps, and the like, by his army. 
We have all of us read how uncommonly distinguished Lord 
Cnstlereagh looked at Vienna, where he was the only gentle- 
man 'present without any decoration whatever. And the Great 
Duke's theory was t^iat clasps and ribbons, stars and gartecs^ 
were good and proper ornaments for himself, for the chief oflloers 
of his distinguished army, and for gentlemen of high birth, who 
might naturally claim to wear a band of garter blue across their 
waistcoats ; but that for common people your plain coat, With- 
out stars and ribbons, was the 'most sensible wear. 

And no doubt you and I are as happy, as free, as comfort* 
able'; we can walk and dine as well ; we can keep the wint^^ 
cold out as well without a star on our coats, as without a fe^er 
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in our hats. How often we have laughed at the absurd mania 
of the Americans for dubbing their senators, members of Oki* 
gress, and States' representatives, Honourable ! We have a right 
to cail our Privy Councillors Right Honourable, our Lords' 
sons Honourable, and so forth : but for a nation as numerous. 



well-educated, strong, rich, civilised, free as our own, to dare 
to give its distingui^ed citizens titles of honour — monstrous 
assumption of low-bred arrogance and parvenu vanity 1 Our 
ti^es are respectable, but theirs absurd, Mr. Jones, of London, 
"a Chancelloi^s son, and a tailor's grandson, is justly Honoumtitep 
and ^ Jones at his noble father's decease ; but 
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Mr. Brown, the senator from Ne\v York, is a silly upstart for 
tacking Honoumblc to his name, and our sturdy British good 
sense laughs at him. Who has not laughed (I have myself) 
at Honourable Nahum Dodge, Honourable Zeno Scudd^, 
Honourable Hiram Boakc, and the rest? A score of such 
queer names and titles I have smiled at in America. And, 
mutato nomine f I meet a born idiot, who is a i^cer and born 
legislator. Tins drivelling noodle and his descendants through 
life are your natural superiors and mine — your and my children ’s> 
superiors. 1 read of an alderman kneeling and knighted at 
Court : I see a Gold-stick waddling backwards before Majesty 
in a procession; and if we laugh, don’t you suppose the 
Americans laugh too ? 

Yes, stars, garters, orders, knighthoods, and the like, are 
folly. Yes, Bobus, citizen and soapboiler, is a good man, and 
no one laughs at him or good Mrs. Bobus, as they have their 
dinner at one o'clock. But who will not jeer at Sir Thomas on 
a melting day, and Lady Bobus, at Margate, eating shrimfis in 
a donkey-chaise ? Yes, knighthood is absurd : and chivalry an 
idiotic superstition : and Sir Walter Manny was a zany : and 
Nelson, with his flaming stars and cordons, splendent upon a 
day of battle, was a madman : and Murat, with his crosses and 
orders, at the head of his squadrons charging victorious, was 
only a crazy mountebank, who had been a tavern -waiter, and 
was puffed up with absurd vanity about his dress and legs. 
And the men of the French line at Fontenoy. who told Messieurs 
de la Garde to Arc first, were smirking French dancing-mastcrs ; 
and the Black Prince, waiting upon his Royal prisoner, was 
an inane .masquerade : and Chivalry is naught ; and 
Honour is humbug; and Gentlemanhood is an extinct folly; 
and Ambition is madness ; and desire of distinction is criminal 
vanity ; and glory is bosh ; and fair fame is idleness ; and, 
nothing is true two and two ; and the colour of all (fie 
world is drab ; and all men are equal ; and one man is as 
os another ; and one man is as good as another— and a grat 
dale betther, os the Irish philosopher said. 

Is this so? Titles and badges of honour are vanity^ and 
in the American revolution you have bis Excellency GeneiaL 
Washington sending back, and with proper spirit sending haok, 
a letter in which he is not addressed as PIxcellency and General 
Titles axe abolished ; and the American Republic swarms 
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mea claiming^ and bearing them. You have the French soldier 
cheered and happy in his dying agony, and kissing with frantic 
joy the chiefs hand who lays the little cross on the bleeding 
bmm. At home you have the Dukes and Earls jobbing and 
intriguing for the Garter; the Military Knights grumbling at 
the Civil Knights of the Bath ; the little ribbon eager for the 
collar; thcisolclieTS and seamen from India and the Crimea 
marching in procession before the Queen, and receiving from 
her hands the cross bearing her Royal name. And, remember, 
there are not only the cross-wearers, but all the fathers and 
friends f all the women who have prayed for their absent 
heroes; Harry's wife, and Tom’s mother, and Jack’s daughter, 
and Frank’s sweetheart, each of whom wears in her heart of 
hearts afterwards the badge which son, father, lover, has won 
by his merit ; each of whom is made happy and proud, and is 
bound to the country by that little bit of ribbon. 

I have heard, in a lecture about George the lliird, that, at 
his accession, the King had a mmd to establish an order for 
literary men. It was to have been called the Order of Minerva 
— I suppose with an Owl for a badge. The knights were to 
have worn a star of 5i.\teen points, and a yellow ribbon ; and 
good old Samuel Johnson was talked of as President, or Grand 
Qross, or Grand Owl, of the society. Now about such an order 
as this there certainly may be doubts. Consider the claimants, 
the difficulty of settling their claims, the rows and squabbles 
amongst the candidates, and the subsequent decision of pos- 
terity 1 Dr. Beattie would have ranked as first poet, and twenty 
years after the sublime Mr. Hayley would, no doubt, hay& 
claimed tlte Grand Cross. Mr. Gibbon would not have been^ 
eligible, on account of his dangerous frecthinking opinions ; and 
her sex, as well as her republican sentiments, might have 
interfered with the knighthood of the immortal Mrs. Catharine 
Macaulay. How Goldsmith would have pXaded the ribbon 
at Madame Cornelys’s, or the Academy dinner I How^ Peter 
Pindar would have railed at it I Fifty years later, the noble 
S 90 tt wotild have worn the Grand Cross and deserved it ; but 
<^ffi)rd would have had it; and Byron, and Shelley, and 
and Hunt would have been without it ; and had Keats 
bm proposed as officer, how the Tory prints would have yelled 
^^tl^ rage and scorn 1 Had the star of Miner\’a lasted to our 
present time but I pause, not because the idea is dazzling, 
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but too awful. Fancy the claimants, and the row about their 
precedence I Which philosopher shall have the grand cordon ? 
— which the collar?— which the little scrap, no bigger than a 
buttercup? Of the historians— A, say,— and C, and F, and G, 
and S, and T,— which shall be Companion and which Grand 
Owl? Of the poets, who wears, or claims, the largest and 
brightest star? Of the novelists, there is A, and B, and C D ; 
and K (star of first magnitude, newly discovered) » and F (a 
magazine of wit), and fair G. and H, and I, and brave old J, 
and chafming K, and L, and M, and N, and O (fair twinklers), 
and I am puzzled between three P's— Peacock, Miss Pardoe, 
and Paul Pry— and Queechy, and R, and S, and T, m^re etfils^ 
and very likely U, O gentle reader, for who has not wntten his 
novel nowadays?— who has not a claim to the star and straW^ 
coloured ribbon ?— and who shall have the biggest and largest ? 
Fancy the struggle 1 Fancy the squabble 1 Fancy the distri- 
bution of prizes ! 

Who shall decide on them ? Shall it be the Sovereign ? shall 
it be the Minister for the time being ? and has I^rd Palmerston 
made a deep study of novels? In this matter the late 
Ministry,* to be sure, was better qualified ; but even then, 
grumblers who had not got their canary cordons, would have 
hinted at professional jealousies entering the Cabinet ; and, the 
ribbons being awarded, Jack would have scowled at his because 
Dick had a broader otic; Ned been indignant because Bob's ^ 
was as large , Tom would have thrust his into the drawer, and 
scorned to wear it at all. No — no : the so-called literary world 
well rid of Minerva and her yellow ribbon. The'great poets 
'would have been indifferent, the little poets jealous, the funny 
men furious, the philosophers satirical, the historians supgr- 
dlious, and, finally, the jobs without end. Say, ingenuity and 
cleverness are rewarded by State tokens and prizeS'^'^d 
take for granted^the Order of Minerva is established-^who 
shall have it? 'A great philosopher? no doubt we cordudly 
salute him G.C.M. A great historian? G.C.M. of course. A 
great engineer? G.C.M. A great poet? received with accla-^ 
mation G.C.M. A great painter? oh 1. certainly, G.C^M. Jf 
a great painter why not a great novelist ? well, p^, great ^ 
novelist, G.C.M. But if a poetic, a pictorial, a story^telllng.or 

* That of l-x>rcl Derby, ia 1839, which included Mr. DlsraoB Btid Sh, 
Edward Bulwer Lyttoc. 
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musie-composi'ng artist, why not a singing artist ? Why not a 
basso-profondo ? Why not a primo tenon: ? and if a singer, why 
should not a ballet-dancer ccftne bounding on the stage with his 
cordon, and cut capers to the music of a row of decorated 
fiddlers ? A chemist puts in his claim for having invented n new 
colour ; an apothecary for a new pill ; the cook for a new sauce ; 
the tailor for a new cut of trousers. We have brought the star of 
Minerva down from the bre^t to the pantaloons. Stars and 
garters I can we go any farther ; or shall we give the shoemaker 
the yellow ribbon of the order for Ins sboe-tic? 

Vnien I began this present Roundabout excursion, T think T 
had not quite made up iny mind whether we would have an Order 
of all the Talents or not . ix:rhaps 1 inther had a hanketing for 
a rich ribbon and gorgeous star, in which my family might like 
to see me at parties in my Ijest waistcoat. But then the door 
opens, and there come in, and by the same right loo, Sii 
Alexis Soyer I Sir Alessandro Tanibuilni 1 Sir Agostino Velluti ' 
Sir Antonio Paganini (violinist) t Sir Sandy M'GufTog (piper to 
the most noble the Manjuis of Ferintosh) ! Sir Alcide FlicHar 
(premier danseur of H.M. Theatre)! Sir Harley Quin and Sir 
Joseph Grimaldi (from Covent Garden)! 'I hey have all the 
yellow riblxin. They are all honourable, and clever, and 
distinguished artists. us clliow through the rooms, make a 
Vjow to the lady of the house, give a nod to Sii George Thrum, 
who is leading the orchestra, and go and get some champagne 
and seltzer- water from Sir Richard Gunter, who ia presiding at 
the buffet A national decoration might be well and good : a 
token awarded by the country to all its bmC’7nereniihu5 : 
most gentlemen with Minerva stars would, 1 think, be inclined 
to wear very w ide breast-collars to their Coats. Suppose your- 
self, brother penman, decorated with this ribbon, and looking 
in thq gloss, would you not laugh? Wnpld'^not wife and 
daughters laugh at that canary-coloured embleni ? 

But suppose a man, old or young, of figure ever so stout, thin, 
stumpy, homely,' indulging in looking-glass reflections with that 
hideous ribbon and cross called V.C. on his coat, would he not 
he proud: and his family, would not they be prouder? For 
your nobleman tliure is the famous old blue garter and star, and 
welcome. If T were a marquis— if 1 had thirty— forty tliousand 
a year (settle the sum, my dear Alnaschar, accoidnig io >oui 
liking), J should consider myself entitled to iii> scat in Parlia- 
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ment and to my garter. The garter belongs to the Ornamental 
Classes. Have you seen the new magnificent Pavo spkifer 
at the Zoological Gardens, and dcryou grudge him his jewelled 
coronet, and the azure splendour of his waistcoat? 1 like my 
Lord Mayor to have a gilt coach ; my magnificent monarch to 
be surroimdcd by magnificent nobles: 1 huzzay respectfully 
when Uicy pass in procession. It is good for Mr. Briefless (50 
Pump Court, fourth floor), that there should be a Lord Chan- 
cellor, with a gold robe and fifteen thousand a year. It is good 
for a poor curate that there should be splendid bishops at 
Fulham and Lambeth : their Lordships were poor curates once, 
and have won, so to speak, their ribbon. Is a man who puts 
into a lottery to be sulky because he docs not win the twenty 
thousand pounds prize? Am I to fall into a rage, and bully my 
family when 1 conic home, after going to see Chatsworth or 
Windsor, because we have only two little drawing-room^? 
Welcome to your garter, my Lord, and shame upon him qui 
malypensei 

So I arrive m my roundabout way near the point towards 
which I have been trotting ever since we set out. 

In a voyage to America, some nine years since, on the seventh 
or eighth day out from Liverpool, Captain L— — came to 
dinner at eight bells as usual, talked a little to the persons right 
and left of him, and helped the soup with his accustomed 
politeness. Then he went on deck, and was back in a minute, 
and operated on the fish, looking rather grave the while. 

Ijien he vunt on deck again ; and this time was absent, it 
^ rvj be, thi^: or five minutes, dunng which the fish disappeared, 
and the entries arrived, and the roast beef. Say ten minutes 
passed — 1 can’t tell after nine years. 

Then L came down with a pleased and happy countenance 

this time, andf'ue^pn carving the sirloin; "We have sc^ the 
light,” he said, "\ladam, may I help you ^o a little gravy. Or 
a little horse-radish?” or what not? 

I forget the name of the light ; nor docs it matter. It was a 
point off Newfoundland for which he was on the look-out. and 
so well did the " Canada” know where she was, that betw« en | 
soup and beef, the captain had sighted the heaefland by which 
his course was lying. 

And so through storm and darkness, through fog and mid- 
night, the ship had pursued her steady way over the pathless 
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ocean and roaring seas, so surely that the officers who sailed 
her knew her place within a minute or two. and guided us with 
a wonderful providence safe on our way. Since the noble 
Cunaid Company has run its ships, but one accident, and that 
through the error of a, pilot, has happened on the line. 

By this little incident (hourly of course repeated, and trivial to 
all sea-going people) I own I was immenbcly moved, and never 
can think of it but with a heart full of thanks and awe. We 
trust our lives to these seamen, and how nobly they fulhl their 
trust 1 They are, under Heaven, as a providence for us. 
Whilst we sleep, their untiring watchfulness keeps guard over 
11s. All night through that bell sounds at its season, and tells 
how our sentinels defend us. li r.ing when the ‘'Amazon'* 
was on fire, and chimed its heroic signal of duty, and courage, 
and honour. 'Hunk of tlic dangers these seamen undergo for 
us ; the hourly peril and watch ; the familiar storm ; the dread- 
ful iceberg ; the long winter nights when the decks are as glass, 
and the sailor has to cliinli thiough icicles to bend the stiff sail 
on the yard 1 Tlunk of their courage and their kindnesses in 
cold, in tempest, in hunger, 111 wreck I “The women and 
children to the boats," says the captain of the “Birkenhead." 
and, with the troops formed on the dock, and the crew obedient 
to the word of glorious command, the immortal ship goes down. 
Read the story of the " Sarah Sands " : — 


“ SARAH SANDS. 

“The screw steamship ‘Sarah Sands,’ 1330 registered tons,"^ 
was chartered by the liXtst India Company in the autumn of 
1857, for the conveyance of troops to India. She was com- 
manded by John Squire Castle. She took out a part of the 54tii 
Reriment, upwards of 350 persons, besides tl'p wives and 
chiEiren of some of the men. and the famihU of some of the 
officers. All went well till the nth Novembei, when the ship 
had reached lat.14'’ S., long. 56'* E., upwards of 400 miles from 
the Mauritius. 

“ Between three and four p.m. on that day a very strong 
smell of fire was {)ercci\ed arising from the aflcr-dcck, and 
upon going below into, the hold, Captain Castle found it to 
be on fire, and imraen^ volumes of smoke arising from it. 
Endeavours were made to reach the seat of the fire, hut in 
vain ; the ^oke and heat were too mudi for the men. 'I heiv* 
was, however, no confusion. Every order was obeyed with 
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the same fsoolness and courage with which it was given. The 
engine was immediately stopped. All sail was taken in, and 
the ship brought to the wind, so as to drive the smoke and Are, 
which was in the after-part of the ship, astern. Others were, 
nt the same time, getting fire-hoses fitted and passed to the 
scene of the lire. 'Fhc fire, however, eontinued to increase, 
and attention w'os directed to the ammunition contained in the 
powdcr-niamzmcs, which were situated one on e.ich side the 
ship, immediately above the fire. The starboard mac^zinc was 
soon cleared. But by this time the w'holc of the after-part of 
the ship was bu mucli enveloped in smoke that it was scarcely 
]K>ssib1e to stand, and great fears were entertained on account 
of the port magazine. Volunteers were called for, and came 
immediately, and, under the guidance of Lieutenant Hughes, 
attempted to clear the port magazine, which they succeeded 
in doing, with the exception, os was supposed, of one or two 
barrels. It was nioiil .dangerous work. The men became, over- 
powered with the smoke and heat, and fell ; and several, while 
thus engaged, weie dragged up by ropes, senseless. 

“The flames soon burst up inrough the deck, and running 
rapidly along the various cabins, set the greater part on fire. 

“In the mtantimc Captain Castle took steps for lowering 
the boats. There was a heavy gale nt the time, but they were 
launched without the least accident. The soldiers were mustered 
on deck there was no rush to the Iioats and the men obeyed 
the word of command os if on parade. The men were informed 
that Captain Castle did not despair of saving the ship, but that 
they must be prepared to leave her if necessary. The women 
and children were lowered into the port lifeboat, under the 
charge of Mi Very, thud officer, who liad orders to keep clear 
of the ship until recalled. 

Captain Cnsilc then commenced constructing rafts of spare 
^ l^rs. In a short time, three were put together, which would 
have been capable of saving a muat number of those on board. 
Two were launched overboard, and safely moored alongside, 
and then a third was left across the deck forward, n'ndy to be 
launched. 4 - 

“ In the ineatA'mc the fire had made great progress. The 
whole of the cabins were one body of fire, ana at aliout 8.30 
I'.M. flames burst through the upper deck, and shortly after 
the mizen ngging caught fire. Fears were entertained of the 
ship paying off, m which case the flames would have 
swept forwards by the wind ; but fortunately the after-bmoes 
were burnt through, and the main-yaitl swung round, which 
kept the ship's head to wind. About 9 p.m. , a tearful cxploriott 
took place in the port magazine, arising, no doubt, the 
one or two barrels of powder which it had been impossible to 
remove. By this time the ship was one body of flaine» from 
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the stem to the main rigging, and thinking it scarcely possible 
(o save her. Captain Castle called Major Brett (then in command 
of the troops, for the Colonel was in one of the boats) forward, 
and, telling him that he feared the ship was lost, n^uested 
him to endeavour to keep order among the troops till the last, 
but, at the same time, to use every exertion to clHx;k the Are. 
Providentially, the iron bulkhead in the after-part of the ship 
withstood the action of the flames, mid here all efforts were 
(oncontrated to kc'ep it cool. 

" ‘No person,' says the captain, ' ean describe the manner in 
whidi the men woilced to keep the fiic back ; one p,irty were 
IjcIow, keeping the bulkhead criol, and when s«*veiaf were 
dragg^ up senseless, fresh AolunteiTs took their places, who 
were. howeviT, soon in the same state. At about lo P.M. the 
maintopsail-yanl took fire. Mr. AA'cleh, one quartermaster, 
and four or soldiers, went aloft with wet blankets, and 
succeeded in extinguishing it, but not until the yard and mast 
were nearly burnt through. UTic work of lighting the fire 
1x‘low continued for hours, and about nndinghl it appeared 
tliat some impression was made ; and after that, the men drove 
it back, inch by inch, until daylight, when they had completely 
got it under. The ship was now in a frightful plight Tlie 
tifter-port was literally biinit out— merely the shell romaining— 
the fH5rt quarter blown out by the explosion : hfteen feet of 
water in the hold.’ 

^ The gale still prevailed, and the ship was rolling and pitching 
in a heavy sea, and taking in large quantities of water abaft: 
the tanks, too, were rolling from side to side in the hold. 

“As soon as the smoke was partially cleared away, Captain 
Castle got spjre sails and blankets aft to stop the Ical^ passing 
two hawsers round the stern, and setting them up. The troops 
were cmploytxl baling and pumping. This continued during^ 
the whole morning. ^ 

*' In the course of the day the ladies joined the ship. The 
boats were ordered alongside, but they found the sea too heavy 
to remain there. The gig had lieen abandoned dunng the 
night, and the crew, under Mr. Wood, fourth offiec. , hod got into 
another of the boats. I'he troops were emplo;^ed tlie remainder 
of the day baling and pumping, and the crew securing the 
stem. All hands were employed during the following nigJit 
baling and pumping, the lioats lacing moored alongside, where 
they received some damage. At daylight, on the 13th, the crew 
employed hoisting the boats, the troops were w'orking 
manfully baling Und pumping. Latitude at noon, 13 deg. 12 
min. south. At 5 p.m. the foresail and foretopsail were set, the 
Tafts were cut away, and the ship Imre for the Al’inriims. On 
Thrursday, the igtn, she sighted the Island of Rodriguez, and 
arrived at Mauritius on Monday the 231x1." 
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The Nile and Trafalgar are not more glorious to our obuntiy. 
are not greater victories than these won by our merchant-seamen. 
And if you look in the Captains' reports of any maritime register, 

' you will see similar acts recorded every day. I have such a 
volume for last year now lying before me. In the second 
number, as 1 open it at hazard, Captain Roberts, master of 
the ship “ Empire," from Shields to London, reports how on 
the 14th ult. (the 14th of December, 1859}, 

being off Whitby, discovered the ship to be on fire between 
the mam hold and boilers : got the hose from the engine laid 
on, and succeeded in subduing the fire ; but only apparently ; 
for at seven the next morning, the * Dudgeon ' luring S.S £. 
seven miles’ distance, the fire again broke out, causing the ship 
to be enveloped in flames on both sides of midships : gpt the 
hose again into i^lay, and all hands td work with buctets to 
combat with the fire. Did not succeed m stopping it till four 
P.M., to effect which, were obliged to cut away the docl^and 
topsides, and throw overboaid part of the enrga ITie vessel 
was very much damaged and leaky : dctcniiined to make for 
the Humber. Ship was run on shore on the mud, near Grimsby 
harbour, with five feet of water m her hold. The donkey-engine 
broke down. The water increased so fast as to put out the 
furnace fires and render the ship almost unmanageable. On 
the tide flowing a tug towed the ship off the mud, and got her 
into Grimsby to repair." 

On the and of Novenil^er, Oiptain Strickland, of tlic “Pur- 
chase" brigantine, from Liverpool to Yannouth, U.S., 

^'encountered heavy gales from W.N.W. to W.S.W., in lat. 
43” N.. long. 34*' W., in whidi we lost jib, forctopmast, staysail, 
topsail, and carried away the foretopmast stays, bobstays hod 
Ixjwsprit, headsails, cutwater and stem, also started the wood 
ends, which chased the vessel to leak. Ihit her before the wfpd 
and sea, and hov^about twenty-five tons of cargo overboard to 
lighten the ship forward. Slung myself in a bowline, and by 
means of thrusting al-inch rope in the opening, contrived to 
stop a great portion of the leak. 

December i6fA.— 'Fhe crew continuing night and day at tlie 
pumps, could not keep the ship free ; deemed it prudent for the 
benefit of those concemed to bear up for the nearest port Qit 
arriving in lat. 48* 45' N., long. 23* W., observed a vessel with 
a signm of distress flying. Made towards her, when she proved 
to be the barque ‘Carieion,’ water-logged. The captain and 
crew asked to be taken off. Hove to, and leoeived them on 
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boardi consisting of thirteen men : and their ship was abandoned 
We then proceeded on our course, the crew of the aliandoned 
vessel assisting ail they could to keep my ^ip aflo;),t. We 
arrived at Cork harbour on the 27th ult.*' 

■' Captain Coulson, master of the brig “Othello,” reports that 
] IIS brig foundered ofT I’ortland, DecemiDcr 27 ; -encountering 
t . strong galo, and shipping two heavy seas in succession, which 
^ lOVc the shi]) on her lx:am-cnds. 

^ “Observing no chance of saving the ship, took to the long- 
iboat/ and withm ten niinuics of leaving her saw the brig 
iriunder. We 'w<*xp picked up the s<inie morning by the f'rench 
! hip * Commerce dc Pans,' Captain Tombarel.” 

Here, in a single column of a newspaper, what strange 
1 ouching pictures do we find of senraen’s dangt rs, vicissitudes, 
ifalJant^y, generosity! The ship on fire— the capliun in the 
I rale slinging himself in a bowline to stop the leak- -the French- 
] nan in ‘the hour of danger coining to his British comrade's 
] cscuc — the brigantine, almost a wreck, w'orking up to tlic 
1 orque, with the signal of distress Hying, and taking off her 
< few of thirteen men. 

“We then proceeded on our course, crew of Hie abandmicd 

\ fessel assisHp^ all they amid to keep my ship afloat*' 

What noble simple words 1 WTiat courage, devotedness, 
'brotherly love ! Do they not cause the heart to beat and the 
••jiyes to fill? 

^ This is what seamen do daily, and for one another. One 
^hts occasionally upon dififorent stories. It happened, not 
] ery long since, that the passengers by one of the ^at ocean 
Y :camers were wrecked, and, after undergoing jhc' most severe 
^ vdships, were left, destitute and helpless, at a miserable 
)aliDg port. Amongst them were old men, ladies, and chil- 
^ rcn. \^en the next steamer amved, the passengers that 
^ eaitier took alarm at the haggard and miserable appearance 
r their unfortunate predecessors, and actually remonstrated 
^ fith their awn ca plain ^ urging him not to take the poor crea- 
^ on hoard. There was every excuse of course. The last 
/ mved steamer w'as already dangerously full : the c<vDms woie 
g rowded; there were sick and delicate people on board—sick 
“ u 
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and delicate people who had pmd a largo price to the Company 
for rooin> food, comfort, already not too sufficient If fourteen 
of us are in an omnibus, will wc see three or four women outside 
and say, ** Come in, because this is the last *bus, and it rains?" 
Of course not : but think of that remonstrance, and of that 
Samaritan master of the *' Purchase " brigantine I 
In the winter of ' 53 , I went from Marsuilles to Civita Vecchk 
in one of the magnificent P. and O. ships, the *‘Valetta," the 
master of which subsequently did distinguished service in the 
Crimea. This was bis 6 rst Mediterranean voyage, and he 
sailed his ship by the charts alone, going into each port 
surely as any pilot. I remember walking the deck at nighlj 
with this most skilful, gallant, well-bred, and well-educatedL 
gentleman, and the glow of eager enthusiasm with which ha 
assented, when I asked him whether he did not think a RIBBON 
or ORDER would 1)6 welcome or useful in his service. 1 

Why is there not an ORDER OF Britannia for British sea- 
men? In the Merchant and the Royal Navy alike, occu^ 
almost daily instances and occasions for the display of science,! 
skill, bravery, fortitude in trying circumstances, resource in 
danger. In the first number of the Cornhill Magasine, a, 
friend contributed a most touching stoiy of the M'Ctintocy 
expedition, in the dangers and dreadful glories of which he 
shared ; and the writer was a merchant captain. How many* 
more arc there (and, for the honour of England, may there bei 
many like him !)— gallant, accomplished, high-spirited, onter^ 
prising rn.isters of their noble profession 1 Can our fountain 
^nf Honour not be brought to such men? It plays upon, 
captains and colonels in seemly profusion. It pours forth not 
fllibeial*rewards upon doctors and judges. It sprinkles mayors 
and aldermen. It bedews a painter now and again. It ba.*- 
spirted a baronetcy upon two, and bestowed a coronet upox 
one noble man^kf letters. Diplomatists take their Bath in i 
as of right ; and it flings out a profhsion of glittering star 
upon the nobility of the three kingdoms. Cannot BritannJii 
find a ribbon for her sailois? llie Navy, Royal or xnercantiio 
is a Service. The command of a ship, or the conduct ui her 
implies danger, honour, science, skill, subordination, goo^ 
faith. It may be a victoiy, such as that of the “Sadxdi 
Sands;" it may lie discovery, such as that of the '‘Fox;” ii 
may be heroic disaster, sudi as that of the ** Birkenhead;'* 
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and in such events merchant seamen, as well as Royal seamen, 
take theiT share. 

Why is there not, then, an Order of Dritannia? One day a 
young officer of the ** Kuryalus " * may win it ; and, having just 
read the memoirs of Ix>RD Dundon ALD, 1 know who ought to 
ha\c the Brat Grand Cross. 

* Prince Alfred was serving on board the frigate “ Kuryalus " when 

this was written. 
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On the xSth day of April last I went to see a friend in a neigh- 
bouring Crescent, and on the steps of the next house ]>cheld a 
group something like that depicted on the next page. A news- 
boy had stopped m his walk, and was reading aloud the journal 
which It was his duty to deliver ; a pretty orange-girl, with a 
heap of bla/ing fruit, rendeied more brilliant by one of those 
great blue papers m which orangt's are now artfully wrapped, 
leant over the railing and listened ; and opposite the nytnpkam 
ducentem there was a capering ancl acute-eared young satirist 
of a crossing-sweeper, who had left his neighbouring professional 
avocation and chance of protit, in order to listen to the tale of 
the little newsboy. 

That intelligent reader, with his hand following the line as he 
read it out to his audience, was saying : — And-— now — ^Tom 
—coming up smiling—after his fall — deo— delivered a rattling 
clinker upon the Benicia Boy’s — potato-trai>— but was met a 
— punisher on the nose -which," &c. &c. ; or words to that 
effect Reity at 52 let me in, while the boy was reading his 
lecture ; and, having br^n some twenty minutes or so hi the 
house, and paid my \lsit, 1 took leave. 

The little lecturer was still at work on the 51 doorstop, and 
his audience had scarcely cliangcd their position. Having read 
every word of batdc myself in the morning, I did not sta> 
to listen further ; but if the gentleman who expected his pap^i* 
at the usual hour that day experienced delay and a dis- 
appointment, I shall not be surprised. 

1 am not going to expatiate on the battle. I have read the 
conespendent's letter of a Northern newspaper, that lu^the 
midst of the company assembled the reader's humble servant 
was present, and in a very polite society, too, of poets, clergy- 
men, men of letters, and members of both Houses of PartiaxnenL'* 
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If SO 1 must have walked to the station m my sle p, paid three 
guineas m a profound ht of mcntil abstraction and retuincd to 
bed unconscious for I ccitainly woke there ibout the time 
when history relates that the light u os over I do not know 
whose colours I wore — the 6enician s oi those of the Cngli&h 



duUnpion , nor remember where the fight took place which, 
indeedt no somnambulist is bound to recollect Ouplit Mr 
Sayers To be honoured for being brave, or punished f(i 
bemg nought}? By the shade of Brutus the cldei, 1 dont 
know. 
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In George II. 's time, there was a turbulent navy lieutenant 
(Handsome Smith he was colled— his picture is at Greenwich 
now, in brown velvet, and gold and scarlet ; his coat handsome, 
his waistcoat exceedingly handsome ; but his face by no means 
the beauty)— there was, I say, a turbulent young lieutenant who 
w.ns broke on a complaint of the French ambassador, for obliging 
a French ship of war to lower her topsails to his ship ai Spithcad. 
Out, by the King’s orders, Tom was next day made Captain 
Smith. Well, if I were absolute king, I would send Tom Sayers 
to the mill for a month, and make him Sir Thomas on coming 
out of Clcrkenwell. You are a naughty boy, Tom I but then, 
you know, we ought to love our brethren, though ever so 
naughty. We are moralists, and reprimand you ; and you are 
hereby reprimanded accordingly. But in case England should 
ever have need of a fbw score thousand chamjnons, who laugh 
at danger ; who cope with giants ; who, stricken to the ground, 
jump up and gaily rally, and fall, and rise again, and strike, 
and die rather than yield— in case the country should need such 
men, and you should know them, be pleased to send lists of the 
misguided persons to the principal police stations, where means 
may some day lie found to utilise their wretched powers, and 
give their deplorable energies a right direction. Suppose, Tom, 
that you and your friends arc pitted against an immense invader 
—Oppose you arc bent on holding the ground, and dying there, 
if need be— suppose it is life, freedom, honour, home, you arc 
fighting for, and there is a death-dealing sword or rifle in your 
hand, with which you are going to resist some tremendous 
. ciny who challenges your championship on your native shore? 
Then, Sir Thomas, resist him to the death, and it is all right : 
kill him, and Heaven bless you. Drive him into the sea, and 
there destroy^ smash, and drown him ; and let us sing Laudamus, 
In these DaCiun.|^jgcases, you see, we override the indisputable 
first laws of momls. Loving your neighbour is very wdl t but 
suppose your neighbour comes over from Calais and Boulogna 
to rob you of your laws, your liberties, your newspapers, your 
Parliament (all of which so/w dear neighbours of ours have 
given up in the most self-denying manner); suppose any 
neighbour were to cross the water and propose this kind of 
thing to us? Should we not be justified in humbly trying to 
pitch him into the water? If it were the King of Belgium Ivin- 
sdf, we must do so. I mean that fighting, of course, is wrong ; 
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but thAt there are occasions when, &c.— I suppose I mean that 
that one-handed fight of Sayers is one of the most spirit-stirring 
little stories ever told : and with every love and respect for 
Morality— my spirit says to her, Do, for goodness' my 
dear madam, jecep your true, and pure, and womanly, and 
gentle remarks for another day. Have the great kindness to 
stand a Ueth aside, and just let us sec one or two more rounds 
between the men. That little man with the one hand powerless 
on his breast facing yonder giant for hours, and felling him, 
too, every now and then 1 It is the little * Java * and the ‘ Con- 
stitution ' over again." 

I think it is a most fortunate event for the brave Hecnan, who 
hds acted and written since tlu* iJattlc with a ime warrior's 
courtesy and « ith a great deal of good logic too, that the battle 
was a drawn one. The advantage was all on Mr. Sayers's side. 
Say a young lad of sixtet^n insults me in the street, and I try 
and thrash him, and do it. Well, I have thr.ished a young 
lad. You great big tyrant, couldn't you liit one of your own 
S12C? But say the Lul throbhostne? In either case 1 walk 
away discomfited; but in the latter, I am positively put to 
shame. Now, when the ropes were cut from that death-grip 
and Sir Thomas released, the gentleman of Bi^nicia was con- 
fessedly blind of one eye, and speedily afterwards was blind of 
both. Could Mr. Sayers have held out for three minutes,' for 
five minutes, for ten minutes more ? He says he could. So wc 
say V)e could have held out, and did, and had beaten oft' tlic 
enemy at Waterloo, even if the l^russi.ins hadn't come up. The 
opinions differ pretty mucli according to the nature 
opinonts. I lay the Duke and Tom could have held out, that 
they meant to hold out, that they did hold out. and that there 
has been fistifying enough. That crowd which came in and 
stopped the fight ought to be considcrocOkei^onc of those 
divine clouds which the gods send in Horned— 

Apollo shrouds 

The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds." 

It b the best way of getting the godlike Trojan out of the 
scrape, don't you see? The nodus is cut ; Tom is out of 
chancery ; the Benicia Boy not a bit the worse, nay, better than 
if he had beaten the little man. He lias not the hi7n>i’};,ition of 
conquest. He is greater, and will be loved more hereafter by 
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the gentle sex. Suppose he bad overcome the godlike Trojan ? 
Suppose lie had tied Tom's corpse to his cal>-wheels, and driven 
to Famhnm, smoking the pipe of triumph ? Faugh i the great 
hulking conqueror I Why did you not hold your hand from 
yonder hero ? Everybody, I say, was relieved by that oppor- 
tune apqearancc of the Dritish gods, protectors of native valour, 
who interfered, and “withdrew" their champion. 

Now, suppose sl-v-feet-two conqueror, and hvc-fcet-cight 
beaten ; would Sayers have l}cen n whit the less gallant and 
meritorious? If Sancho had been allowed really to reign in 
BapUaria, 1 make no doubt that, with his good sense and 
kindness of hcait, he would have devised some means of 
rewarding the brave vanquished, as well as the brave victo'rs in 
the Baratanan army, and that a champion who had fought a 
good hgbt \iould have Ixnm a knight of King Don Saiicho's 
orders, whatever the upshot of the conilxit had been. Suppose 
Wellington ovrnvhelmed on the plateau of Mont Saint Jeaii ; 
suppose Washington attacked and beaten at Valley Forge — and 
cither supposition is quite easy — and what becomes of the 
heroes ? They would have been as brave, honest, heroic, wise ; 
but their glory, where would it have lx 2 cii? Should wc have 
luid their portraits hanging m our chandlers? have been familiar 
with their histones ? have pondered over their letters, common 
lives, and daily sayings? There is not only merit, but luck, 
which goes to making a hero out of a gentleman. Mind, please 
you, 1 am nut snying that the hero is after all not so very 
heroic ; and have not the lc.ist desire to grudge linn his merit 
^3l{2?jise of his good fortune. 

Have you any idea whither this Roundabout F.ssay on some 
late great victories Is tending? Do you suppose that by those 
words I mean Trenton, Brandywine, iialamanca, Vittoria, and 
so forth ? B/^l g^t victory 1 can’t mean that atBur at Fomham, 
for it was a drawnfight. Where, then, are the victories, ptay, 
and when are wc coming to them? 

My good sir, you will perceive that in this Nicacan discoiirse 
1 have only ns yet advanced as far as this— that a hero, wbeth^* 
he wins or loses, is a hero ; and that if a fellow will but bo 
honest and courageous, and do his best, we are for paying eU 
honour to him. Furthermore, it has been asserted that FortUOo 
has a good deal to do with the making of heroes; and thus 
hinted fo** the consolation of those who don't happeit'to bo 
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ei\gaged in any stupendous victories, that, had opportunity so 
served, they might have been heroes too. If you are not, 
friend, it is not your fault, whilst I don't wish to detract from 
any gentleman's reputation who is. There 1 My worst enemy 
can't take objection to that. The point might liave Ixsen put 
more briefly perhaps ; but, if you please. will not argue that 
question. 

Well, then. The victories which I wish esijccially to com- 
memorate, in this papier, me the six great, complete, prodigious, 
and undeniable victories, achieved by the corps which the editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine has the honour to command. When 
I seemed to speak disparagingly but now of geniTals, it was 
that chief 1 h4id m my I (if you will permit me the expn'ssion). 
I wished him not to be elated by tex) much praspHTity : 1 warned 
him against assuming heroic inipei.itorial airs, and cocking his 
laurels too jauntily over his car 1 was his conscience, and 
stood on the splash-boaid of his triumph-car, whispering, 
"Homincm memento te." As wo tolled along the way, and 
passed the weathercock ^ on the ti mplcs, 1 saluted the syinlxil 
of the goddess Fortum* with n ieven»nt awo. *' Wc have done 
our little endeavour," 1 said, Ixiving my head, "and mortals 
can do no more. But wu might have fought bravely and naf 
won. Wc might have cast the com, c.illing ‘ 1 lead,' and lo I 
Tail might have come upjxjrnioit,*' O thou Ruler of Victories 1 
— thou Awarder of Fame I— thou giver of Crowns (and shillings) 
—if thou hast smiled upon us, .shall wc not be tlinnkful ? llierc 
is a Saturnine philosopher, standing at the door of his book- 
shop, who, 1 fancy, has a piooli-piooh expression as the triujj|||^ 
passes. (I can’t see quite clearly for the laurels, wluch havc^ 
fallen down over niy nose.) One hand is reining m the two 
white elephants that draw tjie car ; I raise the other hand up to 
— to the laurels, and pass on, waving him recognition. 

Up the HiU of laidgatc—around the PaulmS Square— by the 
aideof Chepe — until it roaches our own hill of Com --the proces- 
sion passes. The Imptiator is fx>wing to the people ; the cap- 
tains of the legions are riding round the cor, their gallant minds 
Struck the thought, *' Have we not fought as w'ell as yonder 
fiellow, swaggering m the chanot, and are wc not as good os 
he?" Granted, with all my heart, my dear lads. When y» ur 
consulship arrives, may you be as fortunate. Who. hands, 
now growing old, shall lay down sword and truncheon, mav >au 
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mount the car, and ride to the temple of Jupiter. Be yours the 
laurel then. Ntque me jttyrtus dedecet, looking cosily down from 
the arbour where 1 sit under the arched vine. 

I fancy the Imperator standing on the steps of the Temple 
(erected by Titus) on the Mens Frumentarius, and addressing 
the citizens: *'Quirjtcs ! ” he says, *'m our campaign of six 
months, we have been engaged six times, and in each action 
have taken near upon a hundred thousand prisoners. Go to ! 
What are other magazines compared to our magazine ? (Sound, 
trumpeter I) What banner is there like that of Comhill ? You 



philosopher i “ (he shirks under bis mantle). "Do you 
know what it is ro have n hundred and ten thousand readers ? 
A hundred thousand readers? a hundred thousand bt^ftrsT' 
(Cries of *' No !”— ■* Pooh !" "Yes, upon my honour!*’ 
**0 cornel” and murmurs of applause and derision)-*^*'! say 
more than a hundred thousand purchasers— ^nd I believe ns 
much as a million readers 1 ” (Immense sensation. ) ** To these 
have we said an unkind word? Webave enemies; have we 
hit them an unkind blow? Have we sought to pursue party 
aims, to forward private jobs, to advance selfish schemes ? The 
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only persons to whom wittingly we have given pain are some 
who have volunteered for our corps— and of these volunteers 
we have had fAousafids.’* (Murmurs and grumbles.) *'What 
oommandeTp citizens, could place all these men— could moke 
officers of all these men ? " (cries of ” No — no 1 " and laughter) — 
“ could say, * I accept this recruit, though he is too short for our 
standard, because he is poor, and has a mother at home who 
wants breacr ? could enrol this other, who is too 'weak lo bear 
arms, because he -says *Look, sir, I shall be stronger anon'? 
'ITie leader of such an army as our.s must select his men, not 
because they are good and virtuou.s, but because they arc strong 
and capable. To these our ranks arc ever open, and in addition 
to the warriors who surround me”— (the generals look proudly 
conscious) — “ I tell you, citizens, that I am in treaty with other 
and most tremendous champions, who will march by the side of 
our veterans to the achievcineiil of fresh victoiJes. Now, blow 
trumpets 1 Bang, yc gongs 1 and drummers, drub the thundering 
skins 1 ' Generals and chiefs, we go to sacrifice to the gods.” 

Crowned with flowers, the captains enter the temple, the other 
Magazines walking modestly behind them. The people huzra ; 
and, in some instances, kneel and kiss the fringes of the robes 
of the warriors. Ihc Philosopher puts up his shutters, and 
retires into his shop, deeply moved. In ancient times Pliny 
(a^ud Smith) relates it was the custom of the Imperator " to 
paint his whole body a bright red ; ” and, also, on ascending 
the Hill, to have some of tlic hostile chiefs led aside to the 
adjoining prison, and put to death." We propose tu dispense 
with both these ceremonies. 
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In the Essay with which this volume commences, the Comhill 
Magazine was likened to a ship sailing forth on her voyage, and 
the captain uttered a vciy smerre prayer for her prosperity. 
The dangers of storm and rock, the vast outlay upon ship and 
cargo, and the certain risk of the vontuie, gave tlie chief officer 
a feeling of no small anxiety ; for who could say from what 
cjuarter danger might ansc, and how his owner’s propeity 
might lie impi tilled After a six months’ i oyage, we with very 
thankful hearts couhl acknowledge our good fortune : and, 
taking up the apologue in the Koundaliout manner, we com- 
posed a triumphal procession m honour of the Magazine, and 
imagined the lmix:rator thereof riding in a subbinc car to return 
thanks in the Temple of Victory. C'omhill is accustomed to 
grandeur and greatness, and has witnessed, every ninth of 
November, for 1 don't know how many centimes, a prodigious 
annual pageant, chariot, progress, and flourish of trunipctry; 
and being jq veiy near the Mansion House, 1 am sure the 
will understand how' the idea of pageant and procession 
Ciinic iiatur'illy to my mind. The imagination easily supplied 
a gold conch, eight Lrcam-colourcd horses of your true Pegasus 
breed, huzzavmg multitudes, running footmen, and clanking 
knights in a chaplain and a sword-bearer with aonuff 

on his head, scowling out of the coach wiudoWi and a Lord 
Mayor all crimson, fur, gold chain, and white ribbons, solemnly 
occupying the place of state. A playful fancy could havo 
carried the matter farther, could have depicted the feast iii the 
Egyptian Hall, the Ministers, ('hief Justices, and right reverend 
prelates taking their scats round alx>ut his I.ordship, the ttotle 
and other delicious viands, and Mr. Toole behind the centxal 
throne, bawling out to the assembled guests and dignitaries : 
" My i-ord So-and so, my Lord Whal-d'ye-call-'im, my Lord 
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Ktcoetcra, the Lord Mayor pledges you all in a loving cup.’* 
Then the noble proceedings come to an end ; I^rd Simper pro- 
poses the ladies ; the company rises from table, and adjourns to 
coffee and muffins. The carnages of the nobility and guests 
roll back to the West. The Egyptian Hall, so bright just 
now, appears in a twilight glimiuoi, in which waiters are seen 
ransacking the dessert, and lescuing the siKXins. His Ix}Fdship 
and the I^uly Mayoress go into their private upartnienK The 
robes are doffed, the collar and white ribbons are removed. 
The Mayor lx*conies a in.in, and is pietty surely in a fluster 
about the speeches which he has utt'*icil ; rciiicinl^ring too 
well now', wi etched creature, the piiiicipal points which he 
make when he rose to speak. He got s to lied to Jic.idoche, to 
care, to repentance, and, 1 dcirc .sjy, to a doso of something 
which his body-physicuin has luescnlicd for him. And there 
.ire ever so many men in the City who f\ncy that man 
happy I 

Now, suppose that all through that pih of Now'mbcr his 
Lordship has had a racking iluumatism, or a toothaclic, let 
us say, during all dinmT-iime -through which he has been 
obliged to grin and niumblo his poor old speeches. Is he 
enviable? 'Would you like to change with his Lordship? 
Suppose that bumper wiiieh Ins golden footman brings him, 
instead i'fackins of ypoems or canary, contains some abomi- 
nation of s(^nna? .\way ! Remove the golden goblet, insidious 
cup-bearer! You nbw begin to perceive the gloomy moral 
whi^h I am alxjut to draw. 

Last month we sang the song of glorihcation, and rod^jp^^ 
the chariot of tiiuniph It was all very well. It was righMfo'' 
husza, and be thankful, and cry, Bravo, our side I and liesidcvs, 
you know, there was the enjoy'ment of thinking how pleased 
Brown, and Jones, and Robinson (our dear fnam^) Would lie 
at this announcement of success. But now^Aat the jx;rform- 
anco is over, my good sir, just step into my private room, and 
sec that it is not all pleasure— this winning of successes. Cast 
your eye over those newspapers, over those letters. See w'hat 
the critics say of your harmless jokes, neat little trim sentences, 
and pet waggeries 1 'Why, you are no better than an idiot ; 
you are drivelling; your powers have left you; this always 
overrated writer is rapidly sinking to , &c. 

This is not pleasant ; but neither is this the point. It may 
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be the critic light, and the author wrong It may be tliat 
the archbishop's sermon is not so fine as some of those discourses 
twenty years ago which used to delight the faithful in Granada. 
Oi It may be (pleasing thought <) that the cntic is a dullard, and 
docs not undei stand what he is writing about Everybody who 
has bnen to an exhibition has heard visitors discoursing about 
the pictures bcfoic their faces One says, '' This is \cry well , ” 
another says. "This is stufi and rubbish," another encs. 
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" Bravo ! this is a masterpiece " and each has a nght to hts 
opinion. For example, one of the pictures 1 admired most at 
the Royal Academy is by a gentleman on whom 1 nev^. to my 
knowledge, set eyes This pictuic is No 346, " Moses," bjr Mr. 
Sx boloinon. 1 thought it had a great mtention, 1 thought it 
finely drawn and composed It nobly represented, to my mipd. 
the dark children of the Egyptian bondage, and suggested the 
toochug story. My newspaper says " Two ludicrously ogly 
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women, looking at a dmgy baby, do not form a pleasing 
object and so good-bye, Air. Solomon. Are not most of our 
babies served so in life? and doesn't Mr. Robinson consider 
^ Mr. Brown's cherub an ugly squalling little brat ? 8o cheer up, 
Mr. S. S. Tt may be the critic who discoursed on your baby is 
a bad judge of babies. Wlien Pharaoh's kind daughter found 
the child, and cherished and loved it, and took it home, and 
found a nurse for it, too, I dare say there were grim, brickdust- 
coloured chaml^erlains, or some of the tougli, old, meagre, yellow 
princesses at Court, who never had children themselves, who 
cried out, "Faugh I the horrid little squalling wretch 1" and 
knew be would never come to good ; and said, " Didn't I tell 
you so ? " when he assaulted the l^yptiaii. 

Never mind then, Mr. S. Solomon, 1 say, because a critic 
pooh-poohs your work of art — your Moses — your child — ^your 
foundling. Why, did not a wiseacre in lilatiuvoiTs Magasine 
lately fall foul of "Tom Jones”? O hypercntici So, to bo 
sure, did good old Mr. Kicharrlson, who could write novels 
himself; but you, and 1, and Mr. Gibbon, my dear sir, agree 
in giving our respect, and wonder, and admiration, to the 
brave old master. 

In these last words I am supposing the respected reader to 
be endowed 'with a sense of humour, which bo may or may not 
possess ; indeed, don’t we know many an honest man who can 
no more comprehend a joke than he can turn a tune? But 1 
take for granted, my dear sir. that you arc brimming over with 
fun — you mayn't make jokes, but you could if you would— you 
know you could : and in your quiet way you enjoy thcm#s^ 
*tremely. Now' many people neither make them, nor under- 
stand them when m^c, nor like them when understood, and 
arc suspicious, testy, and angry with jokers. Have you ever 
watched an elderly male or female — an eld^y^*Varty," so to 
Speak, who begins to find out that some ydung wag of the 
company is "chaffing” him? Have you ever tried the sar- 
castic or Socratic method with a child? Little simple he or 
she, in the innocence of the simple heart, plays some silly 
fre^, or mokes some absurd remark, which you turn to ridi- 
cule. The little creature dimly perceives that you ore making 
fun of him, writhes, blushes, grows uneasy, b^ts into tears, 
^upon my word it is not fair to try the weapon of ridicule 
upon that innocent young victim. The awful objurgatory 
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practice he is accustomed to. Point out his fault, and lay 
hare the dire consequences thcre&f: expose it roundly, and 
give him a proper, solemn, moral whipping — but do not 
attempt to ca^iigare rufendo. Do not laugh at him writhing, 
and cause all the other lx>ys in the school to laugh. Remem- 
ber 3*0^* own young days at school, my friend — ^thc tingling 
cheeks, burning cars, bursting heart, and passion of desperate 
tears, with which you looked up, after having porformed some 
blunder, whilst tlic Doctor held you to public scorn bc^forc 
the class, and cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you — help- 
less, and a pnsoner ! Hotter the block itself, and the lictors, 
with their fasces of birch-twigs, than the maddening torture of 
those jokes ! 

Now, with respect to jokes — ^and the present company of 
course excepted — many people, perhaps most people, are as 
inf.iiits. They have little .sense of humour. They don't like 
jokes. Raillery in writing anno}s and offends them. I'hc 
coarseness apatt, I think 1 b.ave met veiy very few women who 
liked the lianter of Swift and Fielding. Their simple tender 
natures revolt at laughter. Is the satyr always a wicked brute 
at heart, and arc they rightly shocked at his grin, bis leer, his 
horns, hoofs, and cars? lu dofu, le vilain monstre^ with his 
shrieks, and his ca|x*rmg crooked legs ! Let him go and get a 
pair of well-wadded black silk stockings, and pull them over 
those horrid shanks ; put a large gown and Iiands over beard 
and hide ; and pour a dozen of lavemler-watcr into his lawn 
handkerchief, and cry, and never make a joke again. It shall 
highly-distilled poesy, and perfumcrl sentiment, and gush* 
Ing eloquence ; and the foot shan't ]x%p out, and a plague take 
it. Cover it up with the surplice. Out with your cambric, 
dear ladies, and let us all whimper together. 

Now, theAf ii^d on heart, wc declare that it is not the .Im 
of adverse critics which afflicts or frightens the editorial bosohi. 
They may be right ; they may be rogues who have a personal 
spite ; they may lx: dullards who luck and bmy as their nature 
is to do, and prefer thistles to pineapples ; they may be coo- 
scientious, acute, deeply learned, delightful judges, who see 
your joke in a moment, and the profound wjsdom lying under- 
neath. Wise or dull, laudatory or otherwise, we put their 
opinions aside. If they applaud, wc arc plea^ : if they shako 
their quick pens, and fly off with a liiss, we resign their £svours 
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and put on all the fortitude \\'e can muster. I would rather 
have the lowest man's good word than his bad one, to be sive ; 
but as for coaxing a comphment, gr wheedling him into good- 
humour, or stopping his angiy mouth with a good dinner, or 
accepting his contributions for a certain Magazine, for fear of 
his barking or snapping elsewhere— Tlicsc shall 
not be our acts. Bow-wow. Cerberus ! Here shall be no sop 
for thee, unless — ^unless Cerlicrus i'« an uncommonly good dog, 
when we shall benr no malice because he flew at us from our 
neighbour's gate. 

What, then, is the main grief you .s|X)kc of as annoying you 
— the toothache m the Ixiid Mayor’s jaw. the thorn in the 
cushion of the editorial ihair? It is there. .Mil it stings me 
now as T write. It conies with almost every morning's piist. 
At night I come homo, and take my letters up to bed (not 
daring to oiien them), and in the morning 1 find one, two, 
three thorns on my pillow, 'fliree I extracted yesterday ; two 
I found this morning They don’t sung ijuiie so sharply as 
they did ; but a skin is a skin, and they Into, after all, most 
wickedly. It is all very fine In advertise on the Magazine, 
** Contributions are only to be sc*nt to Messrs, Smith, Elder, 
& Co., and not to the Fklitor's private residence " My dear 
sir, how little you know man- or woman-kiud, if you fancy they 
will take that sort of warning ! How am I to know (though, 
to be sure, 1 begin to know now), as I take the letters ofT the 
tray, which of those on \ elopes contains a real fio/id Jide letter 
and which a thorn? One of thd liest invitations this year I 
mistook for a thorn-letter, and kept it without opening. 
is what I call a thorn-letter * — 

CAMnFRWFLL I June 4, 

“Sin, — May 1 hope, may I entreat, that v^^>ill fa\our me 
by perusing the enclosed lines, and that^^-.ey may lx: found 
worthy of insertion in the CornhiU Magazine^ We have 
known better days, sir. 1 have a sick and'widowcd mother to 
maintain, and little brothers and sisters who look to me. 1 do 
my utmost os a governess to support them. 1 toil at night 
when they arc at rest, and my own hand and brain arc alike 
tired- If I could odd but a little to our means by my pen, 
many of niy poor invalid's wants might be supplu'd, an>i I 
could procure for her comforts to which she is now a stranger. 
Heaven know.s it is not for want of will or for want enetny 
on my part, that she is now in ill-health, and our little house- 
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hold almost >nthout bread. Do — do cast a kind glance over 
iny poem, and if you can help us, the widow, the orphans will 
bl^s you ! 1 remain, sir, in anxious expeetoncy, 

" Your faithful servant, 

And enclosed is a little poem or two, and an envelope with its 
penny stamp— Heaven help us!— and the writer’s name and 
address. * 

Now you see what I mean by a thorn. Here is the case 
put with true female logic. .am poor: I am good; 1 am 
ill ; 1 woik hard ; 1 have a sick mother and hungry brothers 
and sisters dependent on me. You caji help us if you will." 
And then I look at the paper, with the thous.andth part of a 
faint hope that it may be suitable, and I End it won't do : and 1 
knew it wouldn't do : .and why is this poor lady to appeal to my 
pity and bring her poor little ones kneeling to my Ixdside, and 
calling for bread which 1 c.iii give them if 1 choose? No day 
passes but that argument ad misericord iam is used. Day and 
night that sad voice is crying out for help. Thnce it appealed 
to me yesterday. I'wice this morning it cried to me; and J 
ha\'e no doubt when I go to get my hat, I shall iind it with its 
piteous face and its p«dc family about it, waiting for me in the 
hall. One of the immense advantages which women have over 
our sex is, that they actually like to read these letters. Like 
letters? Oh mi'rcy on usl IBcfore 1 was an editor 1 did not 
like the po<<iman much ; — ^Iiut now ! 

A very common way with^these petitioners is to begin with a 
^'^iiUmmtT V .ilx)Ut the merits and eminent genius of the person 
whom the> ruc addressing. But this artifice, I state publicly, 
is of no avail. Wlien 1 sue Mai kind of hefb, I know the snake 
within it, and fling it away before it has tune to sting. Away, 
reptile, to thc*...i^^ppaper basket, and thence to the flames 1 

But of these disappointed people, some take their disappotnl ^ 
ment and meekly bear it. Some hate and hold you their enemy 
because you could not be their friend. Some, furious and 
envious, say: Who is this man who refuses what 1 offer? and 
how dares he, the conceited coxcomb, to deny my merit?" 

Sometimes my letters contain not mere thorns, but bludgeons. 
Here are two choice slips from that noble Irish oak which has 
more than once supplied alpcens for this meek and unoSending 
skull:-* 
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■'Thbatkc Royal, Oonnydrook. 

"Sir,— I have just finished reading the first portion of your 
Tale, ' I^vel the Widower/ and aiu much surprised at the 
unwarrantable strictures you pass therein on the co^s dt balUU 

•• 1 have been for more tl^ ten years connected with the 
theatrical profession, and I beg to assure you tlint the majority 
of ^e cor^s dc halkt arc virtuous w oil-conducted girls, ancl, 
consequently, that snug cottages not taken for them in tlic 
Regent’s Park. 

" I also have to inform you that theatrical managers are in 
the habit of speaking good l''nglisb, possibly better English 
chan authors. 

" You cither know nothing of the subject in question, or you 
assert a wilful f.ilseJiood. 

" I am happy to say that tiie ch.iractcrs of the corfs de balkt, 
os also those of actors and actresses, are superior to tnc snarlings 
of dyspeptic libellers, or the spiteful attadu and hrHium fuhneti 
of ephemeral authors. 

" I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

"A. Ik C. 

‘*The Editor of the Comhill Magazine' 

Thcatru Royat, Donnydrooit. 

"Sir, — T have just read, in the CornhiH Atagazhie for 
January, the first portion of a T«\te written by >ou, and entitled 
‘ Lovel the Widower/ 

" In the production in question you employ all your malicious 
spite (and you have gre.it capabilities that way) in trying to 
degrade the character of the corps de ballet. When you imply 
that the majority of ballet-girls have villas taken for theui in the 
Regent’s Park, I say you tell a deliberate fahehuod, 

" Having been brought up to the stage from infan^^' and, 
though now an actress, having been seven years principal 
dmicer at the opera, I am conqjetent to speak on the subject. 
1 am only surprised that so vile a libeller as yourself should lie 
allowed to preside at the Dramatic Fui^ ffiffirier on the 22 nd 
instant. I think it would be much better if you were to reform 
your own life, instead of telling lies of those who arc immeasur- 
ably your superiors. 

" Yours in supreme disgust, 

"A. D.’* 

The signatures of the respected writers arc altered, and for 
the site of their Theatre Royal an adjacent place is iiametl, 
which (as I may have been falsely informed) used to be famou<t 
for quarrels, thumps, and broken heads. But, I say, is this an 
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easy chair to sit on, A^hen you are liable to have a pair of such 
shiUclaglis flung at it? And, prithee, what was all the quarrel 
nbout ? In the little history of ‘ * Level the Widower ” J described, 
and brought to condign punishment, a certain wretch of a 
ballet-dancer, who lived splendidly for a while on ill-gotten 
gams, had an accident, and lost her beauty, and died poor, 
deserted, ugly, and every way odious. In the same page, other 
little ballet-dancers arc described, wcaiing homely clothing, 
doing their duty, and carrying their humble savings to the 
family at home. But nothing will content my dear correspon- 
dents but to have me declan* that the majority of ballet-dancers 
have villas in the Regent’s l^.irk, and to convict mo of' deliberate 
falsehood." Supiwse, for instance, I had chosen to introduce a 
red-haired washerwoman into a story ? I miglit get an expos- 
tulatory letter saying, “Sir, in stating that the maj'ority of 
washerwomen are red-haired, you are a liar ! and you had best 
not speak of ladies who aie immeasurably your superiors." Or 
.suppose I had vcntureil to desciibe an illiteniie halierdashcr? 
One of the craft night wTite to me, “Sir, in describing haber- 
dashers as illiterate, you utter a wilful falsehoorl. Haberdiishers 
use much btdter Knglish than authors." Jt is a mistake, to lie 
sure. 1 have never said what my correspondents say I say. 
There is the text under their noses, but what if they choose to 
read it their own way? "llurroo, lads! Here’s for a fight. 
There's a bald head peeping out of the hut. There’s a bald 
head ! It m.ist be Tun Malone's." And whack! come down 
both the bludgeons at once. 

we wound where we never intended to strike; we 
create anger wnere we neier meant harm ; and these thoughts 
arc the thorns in our Cushion. Out of mere malignity, I 
suppose, there is no man who would like to make enemies. 
But here, in this*, .iton.il business, you can’t do otherwise ; and 
a cjueer, sad, strange^liitter thought it is, that must cross the 
mind of many a public man - " Do what I will, be innocent of 
spiteful, be generous or cruel, there arc A and B, and C and 
D, who will hate me to the end of the chaptci^to the chapter’s 
end — to the Finis of the page — when hate, and envy, an i 
fortune, ana disappointment shall be over." 
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A GRANDSON ofihelalo Rpv. Di. I»riinrose (of Wakefipid, vicar) 
Mrrotc me a little note from his country living this morning, and 
the kind fellow had the precaution to write “ No tliom" upon 
the envelope, so that, ere I broke the seal, my mind might be 
relieved of any anxiety lest the letter should contain one of 
those lurking stabs which are so painful to the present gentle 
writer. Your epigraph, my dear P,, shows your kind and 
artless nature ; but don’t you S(‘e it is of no use ? People who 
are bent upon assassinating joii in the manner mentioned will 
write '* No thorn " ujion their envelopes too ; and you open the 
case, and presently out hies a poisoiu'd stiletto, which springs 
into a man's bosom, and makes the wretch howl with anguish. 
When the bailiffs arc alter a man, they adopt all sorts of dis- 
guises, pop out on him from nil coiiccivAble corners, and tap bis 
miserable shoulder. Tlis wife is taken ill ; liis sweetheart, who 
remarked his bnlliant, too brilliant appearance at the Hyde Park 
review, will meet him at <'‘remorne, or wb<Tc }ou will. The old 
friend who has owed him that money these fiw years wj) p\eet 
him at So-and-so and pa). By one bait or other the victim is 
hooked, netted, landed, and dow'ii goes the boskct-lid. It is 
not your wife, your sweetheart, your friend, a\1io is going to pay 
you. It IS Mr. Nab the laailiff. You kno\y-l*;r you are caught. 
You are off in a enb to Chancery l<anc. • ’ 

You know, I say? Why should you know'? I make no 
manner of doubt you never were taken by a bailiff in your 
life. 1 never was. I have been in two or three debtors’ 
prisons, but not on my own account. (Goodness lie praised ! 
1 mean you can't escape your lot ; and Nab only stands here 
metaphorically as the watchful, certain, and untiling o/Ticcr 
of Mr. Sheriff Fate. Aviiy, my dear Primiu^c, ims uioM'ing 
Blohg ^itb your letter comes another, bearing the well-known 
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*;upciscrjption of another old fncnd, which I open without the 
kofit suspicionp and what do I And? A few lines from my 
friend Jonnson, it is true, but they are written on a page 
covered with feminine handwriting. *'Dear Mr. Johnson," 
says the wntcr, “ I have just been perusing with delight a 
most charming talc by the Archbishop of Cambray It is 
c died Tcicmachus , ' and I think it would be admirably ‘ uited 
to the Comhtll Maqaztne, As jou know the Editor, ^ill you 
base the great kindness, diai Mr Johftbon, to communicate 



r- It 

With him that is much better than writing in 

a roundabout way to the Publishers, and waiting goodneui 
knows how long for an answer), and state my readiness to 
translate this excellent and instructive story? 1 do not wish 
to breathe a word against * 1 o\cl Parsonage,* ' Fiamley *he 
Widower, or any of the novels which have appeared m the 
Comhtll Maqaztno^ but I am mrc *Telemadius' is as good 
AS new JO English readers, and iii point of interest and mo^ity 
far** &c &c &c 
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There it is. I am stabbed through Johnson. He has lent 
himself to this attack on me. He is weak about women. « Other 
strong men ate. He submits to the common lot, poor follow. 
In my reply 1 do not use a word of unkindness. I write him 
back gently, that I fear " T<)|emachus " won't suit us. He 
can send the letter on to his fair rurrespondent. But however 
soft the answer, I question whether the wrath will be turned 
away. Will there not be a coolness between him and the 
lady? and is it not possible that henceforth her fine eyes will 
look with darkling glances upon the pretty orange cover of 
our Magazine? 

Certain writers, they say, ha\e a bad opinion of women. 
Now, am 1 very Mhimsical in supposing that this disappointed 
candidate will be hurt at her i ejection, and angry or cast 
down according to her nature? “ Angry, indeed I " says Juno, 
gathering up her purple robes and Royal iniment. “J^rry, 
indeed I '* cries Minerva, lacing on her corselet again, and 
scowling under her helmet. (1 inuiginc the well-known Apple 
case has just been argued and decided.) **Hurt, forsooth! 
Do you suppose wc care for tlic opinion of that hobnailed lout 
of a Paris ? Do you suppose that I, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
can't make allowances for mortal ignorance, and am so base 
ns to bear malice against a poor creature who knows no better? 
You little know the goddess nature when you rlare to insinuate 
that our divine minds are actuated by motives so base. A love 
of justice influences We arc above mean rc\’engc. We 
arc too magnanimous to be angry at the award of such a 
judge in favour of such a creature." And nistling outyb^jr 
skirts, the ladies walk away together. This is all very' well. 
You arc bound to believe them. They arc actuated by no 
hostility : not they. Ibey bear no malice— of course not. But 
when the Trojan war occurs presently, whit^tKiside will they 
take? Many brave souls will be sent to mdes. Hector will 
perish. Poor old Priam's bald numskull will be cracked, and 
Ttoy town will burn, because Paris prefers golden-haired Venus 
to ox-eyed Juno and grey-eyed Minerva. 

The last Essay of this Roundabout Series, describing the 
griefs and miseries of the editorial chair, was written, as the 
kind reader will acknowledge, in a mild and gentle, not in a 
wariike or satirical spirit. I showed how cudgels were applied ; 
but» surely, (he meek object of persecution hit no blows in 
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return. Tl\c beating did not' hurt much, and the person 
assaulted could afford to keep his good-humour; indeed, 1 
admired that brave though illogical little actress, of the T. R. 
D-bl-n, for her fiery vindication of her profession's honour. 
1 assure her I had no intention to tell 1 — s — well, let' us say, 
monosyllables— about my superiors : and I wish her nothing 
but vVell, and when Macmahon (or shall it be Mulligan?) 
dirlande ascends his throne, I hope she may be appointed 
Professor of English to the princesses of the Royal house. 
Nuper—\Ti foniier days — I too have militated; sometimes, as 
I now think, unjustly; but always, I \ow, without personal 
rancour. Which of us has not idle words to recall, flippant 
jokes to regret? Have you never pommitted an imprudence? 
Have you never had a dispute, and found out that you were 
wrong? So much the woise for you. Woe be to the man 
qiii croit toujour^ avoir raiwn. His anger is not a brief 
jii.idncss, but a permanent iiiania. His rage is not a fever-fit, 
but a black poison inflaming him, distorting his judgment, dis* 
tiirbinghis le^-t, einbittiTing his cup, gnawing at his pleasures, 
musing him inoic cruel suffering than ever he can inflict on 
his enemy. 0 la belie morale / As I write it, 1 think about one 
or two little affairs of my own. There is old Dr. ^uorctoso 
(he certainly was very rude to me, and that's the fact) ; there 
j<» Madame Pomposa (and certainly her ladyship's behaviour 
was about as cool as cool could be). Nevhr mind, old Square* 
toso : nt^'cr mind, Madame Pomposa ! Hero is a hand. T^t 
us bo fr.ends, as w^e once wcrs and have no more of this 
i^rour. 

T had baldly sent that last Roundabout Paper to the printer 
(which, T submit, was written in a pac.ible and not unchristi.iii 
frame of nuud), when Saturday come, smd witli it, of couise, 
my Saturd, y nei.v, 1 remember at New York coming down 
to breakfast at tfll? hotel one morning, after a criticism had 
appeared in the New York Herald^ in which an Irish wril^ had 
given me a dressing for a certain lecture on Swift. Ah ! my 
dear little enemy of the T. R. D., what were the cudgels lU 
your little billet-doux compared with those noble New Yorie 
.shillelaghs ? All through the Union, the litcraiy sons of Erin 
have marched alpeen-eXxx^i in hand, and in every city of the 
States they call ci\ch other and everybody else the finest names. 
Having come to breakfast, then, in the public room, I sit down, 
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and scti — that the nine people opposite have all got New York 
Heralds m their hands. One dear little lady, whom I knew, 
and who sat opposite, gave a pretty Ijlush, and popi)ed her 
paper under the tablecloth. I told her I hdd had my whipping 
already in iny own private room, and begged her to continue 
her re<iding. I may have undergone agonies, you see; but 
■ every man who has been bred at an ICnglish public school comes 
away from a private interview with Doctor Birch with a calm, 
even a smiting face And this is not impossible, when you are 
prei^arcil. You screw your courage iiji— you gr through the 
business. You come back and like your <e«it on the form, 
showing not the least simjitora of uneasiness or of previous 
unpleasantries. But to be caught suddenly up, and whipped 
in the bosom of your family -to sit down to breakfast, and cast 
your innocent eye on a paper, and find, before you are aware, 
that the Saturday Monitor or Black Monday Instructor has 
hoisted you and is laying on -that is indeed a trial. Or perhaps 
the family has looked at the drc.idfu1 paper beforehand, and 
weakly tries to hide it. *' Whc’re is the Instructors or tlie 
Monitor I" say you. ''Where is that paper?" savs momma 
to one of tlie young ladies. Imiy hasn’t it. Fanny hasn’t seen 
it. Emily thinks that the governess has it. At last, out it is 
brought, that awful paper \ Papa is amazingly tickled w'ith the 
article on Thomson ; thinks that show>up of Johnson is very 
lively ; and now- ifeavtn lie good to us I — lie lias come to the 
critique on himself : — “Of all the rubbish whuh we have had 
from Mr. I'onikuis, we do jirotest and ^ow that this last cart- 
load is," &c. Ah • poor Tomkins ! — but most of all, ah '• r 
Mrs. Tomkins, and jioor Emily, and Fanny, and I-ucy, who 
have to sit by and see palerfamtlias put to the torture I 
Now, on this eventful Saturday, 1 did not cry, IxHJausc it 
was not so much the Editor as the Publisl^cr^t the Cornhill 
MagfitineyN\a> was brought out for a dressing; and it is won- 
derful how gallantly one licars the misfortunes of one's friends. 
That a writer should be taken to task alx)ut his books is fair, 
and he must abide the praise or the censure. But that a publisher 
should be criticised for his dinners, and for the conversation 
which did not take place there, — is this tolerable press practice, 
legitimate joking, or honourable warfare? I have nut the 
honour to know my next-door neighbour, but 1 make no doubt 
that he receives bis friends at dinner ; I see his wife and children 
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pass' Gonstantly ; I even know the carriages of some of the 
people who call upon him, and could tell their names. Now, 
suppose his servants were to tell mine what the doings arc next 
door, who comes to dinner, what is eaten and said, and 1 were 
to publish an account of these transactions in a newspaper, I 
could p'isuredly get money for the report ; but ought I to write 
it, and what would you think of me for doing so? 

And suppose, Mr. Saturday Reviewer— you leftsor morum, 
you who pique yourself (and justly and honourably m the main) 
upon your charter of gentleman, as well as of writer, — suppose, 
not that you yourself invent and indite absurd twaddlO about 
gentlemen's private meetings and transactions, but pick this 
wretched garbage out of a New York sheet, and hold it up for 
your readers' amusement — don’t you think, my friend, that you 
might have been better employed? Here, in my Saturday 
Seview^ and in an American paper subsequently sent to me, I 
light, astonished, on an account of the dinners of my friend aiid 
publisher, which are described as “ tremendously heavy,” of the 
conversation (which docs not take place), and of the guests 
assembled at the table, £ am informed that the proprietor of 
the Cornhill, and the host on these occasions, is "'a very good 
man, but totally unread ; ” and that on my asking him whether 
Doctor Johnson was dining behind the screen, he said, '*God 
bless my soul, my dear sir, there's no person by the name of 
Johnson here, nor any one behind the screen,” and that a roar 
of laughter cut him shorL I am informed by the same 'New 
York correspondent that I have touched up a contributor’s 
dAAHe; that J once said to a literary gentleman, who was 
proudly pointing to an anonymous artidc as his writing, *'Ahl 
1 thought I recognised jfCMr hoof'm it.” I am told by the saioe 
authority thi^the Cornhill Magazine shows symptoms of 
being on the Mhogf and having sold nearly a hundred thousand 
Copies, he (the correspondent) "should think forty thousandwas 
now about the mark.” Then the graceful writer passes on to the 
dinners, at which it appears the Editor of the Magazine *' Is the 
great gun, and comes out with all the geniality in his power.” 

Now suppose this charming intelligence is untrue? Suppose 
the publisher (to recall the words of my friend the Dublin actor 
of iisi month) is a gentleman to the bill os well-inforined '‘as 
whom he invites to his table 7 Suppose he never made die 
^ jwk, beginning " God bless my soul, my dear sir,” d:e„ nor 
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anything re$cmbling it 7 Suppose nobody roared with loughing? 
Suppose the Editor of the Cornkill Magazine never touched 
up ’ one single hue of the contribution which bcirs ' marks of 
his hand *? Suppose he never said to any litrrary gentleman, 
* I recognised hoof m iny pcnodi al whatevu ? Suppose 
the forty thousand subscubers, wh (h the writci to New Yoik 
** considered to be about the mark should bu between ninety 



thousand and a hundred thousand (and os he will have dgurcs, 
there th^ ore)? Suppose this backdoor gossip should be 
utterly blundering and untrue, would any one wonder? Ah 1 if 
ure only enjoyed the happiness to number this wnter 
the contributors to our Magarme what a cheerfulne<'s in^ 
confidence his pasenec would impart to our meeting 
would find *hat poor Mr Smith had heard that rcwundite 
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anecdote of Doctor Johnson behind the screen : and as for (he 
great gun of those banquets," with what geniality should not I 
*' come out " if I had an amiable companion close by roe, dotting 
jdown my conversation for the New York Times / 

Attack our books, Mr. ('orrespondent, and welcome. They 
are fair subjects for just censure or praise. But woe be to you, 
if you allow private rancours or animosities to influence you m 
the discharge of your public duty 1 in the little court where you 
are paid to sit as judge, as critic, you owe it to your employers, 
to your conscience, to the honour of your calling, to deliver just 
sentences ; and you shall have to answer to Heaven for your 
clc.alings, as surely as my Lord Chief Justice on the Bench. 
Hie dignity of letters, the honour of the literary calling, the 
slights put by haughty and unthinking people upon literary men. 
— don't we hear oUtciies upon these subjects raised daily? As 
dear Sam Johnson sits behind the screen, loo proud to show his 
threadbare coat and patches among the more prosperous 
brethren of his trade, there is no want of dignity in /n^it in that 
homely image of lalxiur ilbrewardcd, genius ns yet unrecognised, 
independence sturdy and uncomplaining. But Mr. Nameless, 
behind the publisher’s screen uninvited, peering ol the company 
and the mc^, catching up scraps, of the jokes, and noting down 
the guests' behaviour and conversation — what a figure his is 1 
Al/ons, Mr. Nameless ! lAit up your note-book ; w'alk out of the 
hall ; and leave gentlemen alone who would be private, and 
wish you no harm. 
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T WONDER whether those iittle sih^orpenci'I-cnsesuith a movable 
almanac at the butUmd are .still favourite' iniplcmoiits with boys, 
and whether pedlars .still hawk tlu'ni alx)ut the eoimtry? Are 
there pedlars and hawkois still, or .11 e rustics and children grown 
too sharp to deal with them ? TJiose penciL-u,tscs, as far as my 
memory selves me, weu* not of much use. 'I'he screw, upon 
which the movable almanac turned. \^as constantly getting loose. 
'Itic X of the table would woik ftom its moorings, under Tucs> 
day or Wednesday, the case might be, and you would find, 
on examination, that*'Jh. 01 W. wsas the 23^ of the month 
(which was absurd on the face of the thing), and in a word your 
cherished pencil-casc an utterly unieliablc tinic*kecpcr. Nor 
was this a mattenof wonder. Consider the i^osition ot a pencil- 
case in a boy’s pocket. You had hardbake in it ; niarble.s, kept 
in your purse when the money was all gone ; your mother's 
purse, knitted so fondly aud suppliwl with a little bit of gold, 
long since— prodigal little tion ! -scattered amongst the swinc- 
1 mean amongst brandy-balls, open tarts, threc-cornerec^i’i^s, 
and similar abominations. You had a top and string ; aTnife ; 
a piece of cobbler’s wax ; two or three bullets ; a “ Little War- 
bler ; '* and I, for my part, remember, for a considerable peiiod, 
a brass-bai relied pocket-pistol (which would beautifully, foi 
with it I shot off a button from Butt Major’s jacket) with all 
these things, and ever so many more, clinking and rattling in 
your pockets, and your hands, of course, keeping them in per- 
petual movement, how could you expect your movable almanac 
not to be twisted out of its place now and again — your pencil- 
cas$ to be bent — ^your liquorice water not to leak out of your 
bottle over the cobbler’s wax, ^our bull’s-eyes not to rpm 
lock and barrel of your pistol, and so forth ? 

In the month of June, thirty-fieven years ago, 1 boug^. one 
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cf those pencil-cases from a boy whom I shall call Hawker, and 
who was in my fomu Is he dead? Is be a millionaire? Is he 
a bEinkrupt now? He was an immense screw at school, and I 
believe to this day that the value of the thing for which 1 owed 
and eventually paid thrce-and-sixpence, was in reality not one*> 
and-nme. 

1 cer. linly enjoyed the case at first a good deal, and amused 
myself with twiddling round the movable calendar. But this 
pleasure wore oft The jewel, as 1 said, was not paid for, and 
Hawker, a large and violent boy, was exceedingly unpleasant 
as a creditor. Ills constant remark was, When are you going 
to pay me that thrcc-and-sixpcnce ? What sneaks your relations 
must be 1 They come to see you. You go out to them cm 
Saturdays and Sundays, and they never give you an 3 rthingl 
Don’t tdl fjig, you little humbug 1 " and so forth. The truth fs 
that my relations were rcspcchiblc ; but my parents were making 
a tour in Scotland ; and my friends in London, whom I us^ to 
go and see, were most kind to me, certainly, but somehow never 
tipped me. 'Ihot term, of May to August 1 ^ 23 , passed in 
agonies, then, m consequence of my debt to Hawker. What 
was the pleasure of a calendar pencil-case in comparison with 
the doubt and torture of mind occasioned by the sense of the 
debt, and the constant reproach in that fellow’s scowling eyes 
and gloomy coarse reminders? How was 1 to pay off such a 
debt out of sixpence a w'cek ? ludicrous I Why did not some one 
come to see me, and tip me ? Ah I niy dear sir, if you have any 
little friends at school, go and see them, and do the naturad 
tiling by them. You won’t miss the sovereign. You don’ t know 
wh^Tiji. blessing it will be to them. Don’t fancy th^ are too 
old— try 'em. And they will remember you, and bless jmu in 
future days ; and their gratitude shall accompany your dreaiy 
after life; anc^hey shall meet you kindly when thanks |br 
kindness arc scant.^ Oh mercy 1 shall I ever forget that sovn** 
reign you gave me, Captain Bob? or the agonies of being in 
debt to Hawker? In that very tenti, a relation of mine was 
going to India. I actually was fetched from school in order to 
take leave of him. I am afraid 1 told Hawker of this cireum 
stance. I own 1 speculated upon my friend's giving me a pound* 
A pound? Pooh 1 A relation* going to India, and deeply 
affected at parting from his darling kinsman, might give five 
pounds to the dear fcUow ! . • • There was Hawker when 1 
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came back— of course there he was. As he looked in my scared 
face, his turned livid with rage. He muttered curses, terrible 
from the lips of so young a boy. My relation, about to cross 
the ocean to fill a lucrative appointment, asked me with much 
interest about my progress at school, heard me construe a 
passage of Eutropius, the pleasing Latin work on which I was 
then engaged ; gave me a God bless you, and sent me Imck to 
school ; upon my word of honour, without so much as a half- 
crown I It is all very wtU, my dear sir, to say that boys con- 
tract habits of expecting tips from their parents’ friend, that 
they become avaricious, and so forih. Avaricious! fudge! 
Boys contract habits of tart and toffee eating, which they do 
not cany into after life. On the contrary, I wish 1 like ’em. 
What raptures of pleasure one could have now for five shillings, 
if one could but pick it off the pastry-cook's tray ! No. If you 
have any little friends at school, out with youi half-crowns, my 
friend, and impart to those little ones the little fleeting joys of 
their age. 

Well, then. At the i^eginning of August 1823, Bartlcmytide 
holidays came, and I was to go to my parents, who were at 
Tunbridge Wells. My place m the coach was taken by my 
tutor's servants — ’* Boll-iii-Tun," Heet Street, seven o'clock- in 
the morning, was the word. Afy tutor, the Reverend Edward 
P - ■< ■■ , to whom I hereby present my best compliments, had a 
parting interview with me : gave me my little account for my 
governor : the remaining part of the coach-hire ; five shillmgs 
for my own expenses ; and some fivc-and-twenty shillings on an 
old account which hod been overpaid, and was to be reared 
to my family. ^ 

Away 1 ran and paid Hawker bis three-and-six. Ouf 1 what 
a weight it was off niy mind 1 (He was a Norfolk boy, and 
used to go home from Mrs, Nelson's “ Bell Innf pAldgate — ^but 
that is not to the point.) The next morning, of course, we 
were an hour before the time. I and another boy shared a 
hackney-coach, twonand-six; porter for putting luggage'on 
cohch, threepence. I had no more money of my own left. 
Raj^ierwell, my companion, went into the Bolt-in-Tun” 
coffee-room, and had a good breakfast. I couldn’t : bccauS'*, 
though 1 had five-and-twenty shillings of my parents' 

I’bad none of my own, you sec. 

I certainly intended to go without break&st, and still rem ...loef 
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how Strongly I had that resolution in my mjnd. Ihit there was 
that houi to wai^ A beautiful August morning ^1 am very 
hungry. There is Rashen^ell tucking away in the cofifec- 
room. I pace the street, us sadly almost ns if I had been 
coming to school, not going thcncc. I turn into a court by 
mere chance— I it by mere chance — .and there I see a 

coffee-shop with a placard m the window. " Coffee, IVopence, 
Round of buttcicd toast, Twopence." And here am I hungry, 
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Well, 1 went into the cofiec-shop, and spcmt fourpcnce. 
1 remembtf the taste of the cofiEee and toast to this day—a 
peculiar, muddy, not-sweet-enough, most fragrant eolfee— a 
rich, rancUl, yet not-buttcred-enough, delicious toast. The 
waiter had nothing. At any rate, fourpcnce, 1 know, was the 
sum I spent. And the hunger appcdsed, I gnt on the coach 
a guilty being. 

At the last stage,— what is its n.ime> T have forgotten in 
scvcn-and-thirty years, there is an inn with a little green and 
trees bfrfore it ; and by the trees there is an ot>en carriage It 
is our carnage. Yes, tliere are IVinee and Dliicher, the hui:ses ; 
and my parents in the carnage. Oh 1 how I had btvn count- 
ing the days until this one eainc ! Oh ! liow hnppy had 1 lieeii 
to bcc them yesterday! lint tliete was that fouq^noe. All 
the journey down the toast had choked me, and the coffee 
poisoned me. 

1 was in such a shite of rcmoise about the foiiri)encc, that 
1 foigot the maternal joy and caresses, the tender paternal 
voice. 1 pull out the twenty-four shillings and eightpcnce with 
a trembliiig hand. 

“Here's your money," I gasp out, “which Air. P owes 

you, all but fourpcnce. 1 owed thrcc-and-sispcnce to Ilawk(*r 
out of my money for a pencil-case, and 1 had none left, and 
I took fourxience of yours, and had some coffee at a shop." 

1 suppose 1 must hnv** lx.*en choking whilst uttering this 
confession. 

“ My dear boy," says the governor, “ why didn't you go and 
breakfast at the hotel?" ^ 

“ He must be starved," says my mother. 

1 had confess'd ; 1 had been a prodigal ; I had been taken 
liack to my parents’ arms again. It was not a very great crime 
as yet, or a very long career of prodigality ; but we know 
that a boy who takes a pin which is not Ins own, will take a 
tliousand pounds when occasion serves, bnng his parents’^grey 
heads with sorrow to the grave, and cxirry his own to the 
gallows? Witness the career of Dick Idle, upon whom our 
friend Mr. Sala has been discoursing. Dick only began by 
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bod Courses out of him. From pitch-ond-toss he proceedeu to^ 
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manslaughter if ncoessaxy : to highway robbeiy ; to Tybum 
and the rope there^ Ah 1 Heaven ^ thanked, my parents' heads 
are still a^vc the grass, and mine still out of the noose. 

As I look up from my desk, I see Tunbridge Wells Common 
and the rocks, the strange familiar place which I remember 
forty years ago. Hoys saunter over the green with stumps and 
cricket-bats. Other boys gallop by on the riding-niiister's 
hacks. I protest it is Cramp, Riding Master," as it used to 
be in the reign of George IV. , and that Centaur Cramp must 
be at least a hundred years old. Yonder comes a footmhn with 
a bundle of no\’el5 from the library. Arc they as good as cut 
novels? Oh I how delightful they uerc 1 Shades of Valancour, 
awful ghost of Manfroni, how 1 shudder at your appearance I 
Sweet image of Thaddeus of Warsaw, how often has this almost 
infantile hand tried to depict you in a Polish cap and richly 
embroidered tights I And as for Corinthian Tom m light blue 
pantaloons and hessians, and Jerry Hawthorn from the country, 
can all the fashion, can all the splendour of real life which 
these eyes ha\e subsequently beheld, can all the wit 1 have 
heard or read in later times, compare with your feshion, with 
your brilliancy, with your delightful grace, and sparkling viva- 
cious rattle ? 

Who knows? They fnaj^ bav» kept those very books at the 
library still— at the well-remcmbcreil library on the Pantiles, 
where they sell that delightful, useful Tunbridge waic. 1 will 
go and set . I Vkcnd my way to the Pantiles, the queer little 
old-world Pantiles, where, a hundrcrl years since, so much good 
o;‘»"pany cMme to take its pleasure. Is it possible, that in^Uic 
past centuiy, gentlefolks of the first rank (as I read latdy in a 
lecture on George 11. in the Comkill Magasine) assembled 
here and entertained each other with gaming, dandng, fiddling, 
and tea? Aiierc are fiddlers, harpers, and trumpeters per- 
forming at this moment in a weak little old balcony, but wheic 
is the fine company? Where arc the earls, duchesses, bishops, 
and magnificent embroidered gami^sters? A* half-dosen of 
children and their nurses .w listening to the musicians ; an old 
lady or two in a poke bonnet passes ; and for the rest, I ^ 
but an uninteresting population of native tradesmen. Aa iot 
the library, its window is full of pictures of burly theologians, 
and their works, sermons, apologues, and so forth. Can )[ go 
in and ask the young ladies at the counter for Maniroiii, or 
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)fae One-handed Monk," and *' Life in London, or the Adven* 
tures of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, Esquire, and 
their friend Bob Logic " ?— absurd. 1 turn away abashed from 
the casement — ^from the Pantiles— no longer Pantiles — but 
Parade. I stroll over the Common and survey the beautiful 
purple hills around, twinkling with a thousand bright villas, 
which have sprung up over this charming ground since first 1 
saw it. What an admirable scene of peace and plenty 1 What 
a delicious air breathes over the heath, blows the cloud-shadows 
across it, and murmurs through the full-clad trees 1 Can the 
tvorld show a land fairer, richer, more cneerful ? I see a portion 
of it when I look up from the window at which 1 write. But 
fair scene, green woods, bright terraces gleaming m sunshine, 
and purple clouds swollen with summer ram— nay, the very 
pages over which my head bends— disappear from before my 
eyes. They are looking liackwauls, liack into forty years off. 
into a dark room, into a little house hard by on the Common 
here, in the Barticmytule holidays. I'he patents have gone to 
town for two days : the house is all his own, Ins own and a 
grim old .maid-servant's, and a little boy is seated at night in 
the lonely drawing-room, poring over "Manfroni, or tlic One- 
handed Monk," so frightened that he scarcely dares to turn 
round. 
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Our last paper of this veracious and roundabout series Hated 
to a period which can only bo historical to a great number of 
readers of this Magazine. Four 1 saw at the station to-day with 
orange-covered books in thoir hands, who can but have known 
George IV. by l>ooks, and statues, and pictures. Kldcrly gentle- 
men were in their prime, old men in their middle age, when he 
reigned over us. His image rcni.uns on coins , on a jiictuix' or two 
hanging here and there in a Club or old-fashioned dining-room ; 
on horselxick as at 'I'rafalgar Sejuare, for ex.amplc, where I defy 
any monarch to look more uneoiiifortalile. He turns up in 
sundry memoirs and histoiies which have been published of late 
days; in Mr. Massey’s "History ; " in the " Buckingham and 
Grenville Correspondence ; ” and gentlemen who have accused a 
certain writer of disloyalty are referred to those volumes to see 
whether the picture drawn of George is overcharged. Charon 
has paddlrd him off; he has mingled with the crowded republic 
of the dead. His I'fligy smiles from a canvas or two. Breech- 
les^ljc bestrides his steed m Trafalgar Square. I believe he still 
avears his roUs at Madame Tussaud's (Madame herself having 
quitted Baker Street and life, and found him she modelled t'other 
side the Stygian stream). On the head of a five-shilling piece we 
still occasioii.i .y come upon him, with Saint George, the dragon- 
slayer, on the other side of the com. Ah me 1 did this 
slay many dragons? Was he a brave, heroic champion, and 
rescuer of virgins ? Well ! well I have you and I overoome alt 
the dragons that assail its f romc alive and victorious out of aE 
the caverns w'hich we have entered in life, and succoured, af ri^ 
of life and limb, all poor distressed persons in whose naked limb& 
the dragon Poverty is about to fasten his fangs, whom the diagod 
Crime is poisoning with his horrible breath, and about to eninoh 
up and devour ? O my Royal liege ! O my graciw prince and 
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warrior I Vcu a champion to fight that monster ? Your feeble 
spear ever pierce that slimy paunch or plated back? Sec how 
the flames come gurghng out of his red hot brazen throat I 
What a roar * Nearer and nearer he trails, with eyes flaming 
like the lamps of a railroad engine How he squeals, rushing 
out through tbe darkness of his tunnel * Now he is near. Now 
he IS And now — what> — lance, shield, knight, feathers, 

horse and all 7 O horror horror! Nc xt day, round the monster s 
cave, there lie a few bones more. You, who wi&h to keep yours 
in your skins, be thankful that you <ire not c.illtd upon to go out 
and fight dragons. Be grateful that they don t s illy out and 
swallow you. Keep a wise distance from their cjvts, lest you 
pay too dearly for approicJiing them Remember that years 



and whole districts were rasaged, before the warrior 
came who was able to copcVilh the devouiing monster When 
that knight i/fVf make his appeirance, with all my heart lit us 
go out and welcome him with our best songs, hurras, and laurel 
wreaths, and eagerly recognise his vaJour and Mctory But he 
conies only seldom Countli ss knights were slain before Saint 
George won tbe battle In the battle of life are wc all going to 
tty for the honoms of championship ? If wc can do our dutv, if 
we can keep our place pretty honourably through the comlnt . 
let us bay /^us Deo / at the end of it, as the finng ccobc d 
the night falls o\er the held. 

The old were middle aged, the elderly were m then ijuiiie, 
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then, thirty years since, when yon Royal George was still fight- 
ing the dragon. As for you, my pretty lass, with your saucy hat 
and golden tresses tumbled in your net, and you, zny spnxoe 
young gentleman in your mandarin's cap (the young folks at the 
country place where I am staying are so attired), your parents 
were unknown to each other, and wore short froclu and short 
jackets, at the date of this five-shilling piece. Only to-day I 
met a dog-cart crammed with children — children with moustaches 
and mandarin caps —children with saury hats and hair-nets — 
children in sliort frocks and knickcrbockcis (surely the prettiest 
boy’s dress that has appeared these hundred years)— children 
from twenty years of age to six ; and father, with mother by his 
side, driving m front— and on father’s countenance I saw that 
very laugh \ihich I remember perfectly in the time when this 
crown-picce was coined — in his time, in King Gcoigo’s time, 
when we were schoolboys seated on the same form. The smile 
was just as bro.id, as bright, as jolly, as I rememljci it in the 
past — iin forgotten, thoiigJi not seen or thought of, for how many 
decades of years, and quite and instantly familiar, though so 
long out of sight. ' « 

Any contemporary of that coin who takes it up and reads 
the inscription round the kiurclkd head, “ Georgius ^V. Bri- 
tonniarum Rex Fid. Dcf. 1823,” if he will but look steadily 
enough at the round, and utter the proper incantation, I dare 
say may conjure back his life there. I^ok well, my elderly 
friend, and tell me what you see. First, I see a Sultan, with 
hair, bciuiiful hair, and a crown of lam els loimd his head, 
amUhis nmne is Georgius Rex Fid. Dcf., and so on. Now the 
Siutan lia«i disappeared; and what is that I see? A boy , — x 
lioy in a jacket. He is at a desk ; ho has great Ixxiks bdbre 
him, Latin and Greek books and dictionaries. Yes, but lieliind 
the great bu..ks, which he pretends to read, is a httlc one, With 
pictures, which he is really reading. It is- -yes, I can read 
now— it is the *' Heart of Midlothian," by the autlier of 
** Waverley" — o*", no, it is “ Life in ]..ondon, or the Adwintotres 
of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, and their frientl Bob 
Logic," by Pierce Egan ; and it has pictuix's — oh ! such fimny 
pictures ! As he reads, there comes behind the boy, a mail, a 
dervish, in a black gown, like a woman, and a black square 
cap, and he has a book in each hand, and he seises the boy 
who is leading the picture-book, and lays his hbad upon one 
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of his books, and smacks it with the other. The tx >7 makes 
faces, and so that^ picture disappears. , 

Now the boy has grown bigger. He has got on a black 
gown and cap, something like the dervish's, lie is at a tabic, 
with ever so many bottles on it, and ihiit, and tobacco; and 
other young dervishes come in, 1 hey seem as if they were 
singing. To them enters an old nieollah, he takes down Ihcir 
names, and orders them all to go to liecl. What is this? a 
carriage, with four beautiful hotics all galloping— a man in 
red is blowing a trumpet. Many )oung men are on IhO 
carriage — one of them is cinsing tlie Iiorses. Sun 1y they won't 

drive into that Ah ! they haw all di‘*af)pi'ared. And 

now I see one of the young men alone. lie is walking in a 
street — a dark stiect ,* piesently ,i light comes to a window. 
There is the shadow of a lidy who passes. He stands there 
till the light goes out. Now Ir is in a looni scribbling on a 
piece of paper, and kissing a miniature cwiy now and then. 
They seem to bo lines eadi pretty much of a length. I can 
read hearty smarts dmt; Mary /fairy ; Cupid, stupid; true, 
you; and never mind what more. Dah I it is bosh. Now see, 
he has got a gown on again, and a wig of white hair on his 
head, and he is sitting with oUier dervishes in a great room 
full of them, and on a throne in the middle is an old Sultan 
in scarlet, sitting before a desk, and he w'cai j a wig too — and 
the young man gets up and sficaks to him. And now what 
is here? lie is In a room with ever so many children, and the 
miniature hanging up, C'aii it lie a likeness of that woman 
who is sitting before that coji[)er um, with a silver vase in her 
hand, from which she is pouring hot liquor into cupsiih^Was 
s6e ever a fairy? She is as fat as a hippopotamus now. He is 
sitting on a divan by the fire. 11c has a paper on his knees. 
Read the name of the paper. It is the Superfine Review, It 
inclines to think that Mr. Dickens is not a true gentleman, 
that Mr. Thackeray is not a true gentleman, and that when 
the one is pert and the other is arch, we, the gentlemen of the 
Superfine Review, think, and think rightly, that we have some 
cause to be indignant. The great cause why modem humour 
and modem sentimentalism repel us, is that they are unwarrnnt<^ 
ably familiar. Now, Mr. Sterne, the Superfine Reviewer ^.qks, 

** was a true sentimentalist, because he was at'* f' U r a 
true gentleman." The flattering inference is obvioii< ict us 
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he ihonkful for having an elegant moralist watching over us* 
and team, if not too old, to imitate his high-bred politeness and 
catch his unobtrusive grace. If we are unwarrantably familiar, 
we know who is not. If we repel by pertness, we know who 
never docs. If our language offends, we know whose is always 
modpst. O piiy ! The vision has disappeared off the silver, 
the ‘mages of youth and the past aie vanisliing aw'a> ■ We 
who have liied Ixiiorc railw.ays were made, bi'long to another 
world. In how m.iny hours could the Prince of Wales drive 
from Brighton to J^ondon, with a light cairiage built expressly, 
and relays of horses longing to gallop the nc^ct stage ? Do you 
remember Sir Sonielxidy, the coachman of the Age, who tix)k 
our half-crown so affably? It was only yesterday; but what 
a gulf between now and then! Then was tlic old world. 
Stage-coaches, more or less swift, riding-horses, t^ck-horses, 
highwaymen, knights in armour. Norman invaders, Roman 
legions, Druids, Ancient Britons painted blue, and so fonh-^ 
all these belong to the old period. I will concede a halt in the 
midst of It, and idlow that gunpowder and printing tended to 
modennse the woild. But your railronf! stmts the new era, 
and we of a certain age belong to the new time and the old 
one. We an‘ of the time of chivalry as well as the Black 
Prince or Sir W'altcr Manny. Wc are of the age of steam. 
We have stepped out of the old world on to " Brunei's" vast 
deck, and across the waters tugens paiet icllux. Towards what 
new conbnent are wc wending? to what new laws, new manneiK, 
new politics, vast new expanses of liberties unknown as yet, 
or only surmised? 1 used to know a man who had invented 
.afi/:' g-marhine. '‘.Sir," he would say, “give me but five 
hundred pounds, and 1 will make it. It is so simple of con 
stniction that I tremble daily lest some other person should 
light upon and patent my discova^ry." Perhaps faith was 
wanting; perhajis the five hundred pounds. He is dead, and 
somebody else must make the flying-machinc. But that wiH 
only he a step forward on the journey already begun since wo 
quitted the old world Them it lies on the other side of yonder 
embankments. You young folk have never seen it ,* and \V atet- 
loo is to you no more than Agmeourt, and George IV. than 
Sardanapalus. We elderly people have lived in that pras 
railroad world, wiiich has passed into limbo and vanished from 
under us. 1 tell you it was firm under our feet once, and not 
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long aga They hare nuscd those railroad emhonkments up^ 
and shut off the old world that was behind them. Climb up 
that bank on which the irons are laid, and look to the other 
side— it is gone. There is no other side. Try and catch 
yesterday. Where is it? Here is .a Tinted news|)a]M*r. dated 
Monday a6th. and this is Tuesday 27th. Suppose you tleny 
there was such a day :is yesterday t 

We who lived before nul%v.iys, and survive out of the ancient 
world, arc like Father Noah and his family out nf the Ark. 
The children will gather round and .s.<y to us pntruiiohs, "Tell 
us, grandpapa, about the old woild.” .\nd wc sliall mumble 
our old stones ; and we shall drop off one by one ; ami tlierv' 
will be fewer and fewer of us, and these very old and fci'blc. 
There will be but ten prv-rajlroadm's left • then three— llien 
two — then one— then 0 ! If the hippopotamus had the least 
sensibility (of which I cannot trite any signs either m his hide 
or his face),T think he would go down to the IxHtom of his 
tank, and never tome up again. Does he not see that he 
iK'longs to bygone agcsi .mil lh.vt Jus great Jiulkmg barrel of a 
body IS out of place in those times ’ Whnt has he in common 
with the brivk young hie- suirounding hinv? In the watches of 
the night, when the keepiTs an’ a'.lci'p, when tin* birds arc on 
one leg, when even the lilUe armadillo is quii’t, and the monkeys 
have ceased their chatter,- -he, I mean the hip|*opotainus, and 
the elephant, and the long-ncckcd giraffe, pci haps may lay 
their beads togctiicr and have a colloiiuy al>out th<* great silent 
antediluvian world which they rcmeinlicr, w here mighty monsters 
fioundcred through the 00/e, ciocodiles basked on the Ixinks, 
and dragons darttnl out ui the caves and waters fxfforc ff/cn 
were made to slay them. Wc who lived before railways arc 
antediluvians— we must pass away. Wc are growing scarcer 
every day; and old— «ld- very old relicts of ttj times when 
George was still fighting the Dragon. 

Not tong since, a company of horse-riders paid a vi*'tt to our 
watering-place. Wc went to see them, and I licthonght me 
that young Walter Juvenis, who was in the place, might like 
also to witness the pcrfonuance. A pantomime is not always 
amusing to persons who have attained a certain age ; but a boy 
at a pantomime is always amused and amusing, and to 
isleasure is good for most hypochondriacs. 

We sent to Walter's mother, requesting that he nu’gl join 

ca 
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us> and the kind lady replied that the boy had ahfeady been at 
the morning performance of the equestrians, liut was most eager 
to go in the evening likewise. And go he did, and langhed at 
all Mr. Meiryman’s remarks, though he remembered them with 
Tcmoikable accuracy, and insisted upon waiting to the very end 
of the fun, and was only induced to retire just before its oon- 
1 usion by representations tluil the ladies of the party would be 
incommoded if they were to wait unci undeigo the rush and 
trample of the crowd round about. Whem this fact was pointed 
out to him, he yielded at once, though with a heavy heart, his 
eyes looking longingly towards the nng ns we retreated out of 
the booth. We were scarcely clear of the place, when we heard 
** God Save the Queen," played by the equestrian band, the 
signal that nil was over. Our comixuiion entertained us with 
scraps of the di.ilogiic on our way home— precious ctumbs of 
wit which he ImcI I nought .eway fioin that feast. He laughed 
over them again as we walked under the stars. iTe has them 
now, and takes them out of the pocket of his memory, and 
crunches a bit, and relishes it with a sentimental tenderness, 
too, foi he IS, no doubt, tuc'k at .sehuol by this time; the 
holidays are over ; ^and doctor JUrdi s >ouMg fiiends have 
reassembled. 

Queer Jokes, which caused a thousand simple mouths to grin f 
As the jaded Merryman uttered them to the old gentleman with 
the whip, some of the old folks in the audience, I dare say, 
indulged in reflections of their own. There was one joke-~*l 
utterly Jc'rget it— but it beg.in with Merryman saying what he 
had for dinner. He had mutton for dinner, at one o'clock, 
af&f whicli ** he had to rome fo bu%tH€ss,'* And then came the 
point. Walter Juv'cnis, Esquire, Reverend Doctor Birch's, 
Market Rodborough, if you read this, w'ill you please send me a 
line, and Vt me know what was the joke Mr, Merryman inide 
about having his dmnei ? You remember well enough. But 
do I want to know? Suppose a boy takes a favourile long* 
cheri^ed lump of cake out of his pocket, and offers )'ou a bito? 
Uerci / The fact is, 1 dofi't care much about knowing tJiat Joke 
of Mr. Merryman's. 

But whilst he w'as talking about his dinner, and bis mutton, 
and his landlord, and his business, I felt a great interest about 
Mr. M. in private life— about his wife, lodgings, eamtngs, and 
general history, and I dare say was forming a picture of Ibgoe 
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in my mind : — ^wife cooking the mutton ; childreii waiting for 
it ; Merryman in his plain clothes, and so forth ; during which 
Gontemplatioo the joke was uttered and laughed at, and Mr. 
M., resuming his professional duties, was tumbling over head 
and heeds. Do not suppose 1 am going, sr<u( a/ moi, to indulge 
in moralities about buffoons, paint, inollev, and,mountelxink- 
ing. Nay, Prime Ministers rehearse ihcir jokes; Opposition 
leaders prepare and polish them; 'X\dx*macle pn^acheis must 
arrange them in their niimli. iK'fore they utter ihoiii. All 1 
mean is, that I would like to know any one of these ixTfomiers 
thoroughly, anrl out of his uniforni: that preacher .iiul nhy 
in his travels this and ih.it pouil ^t^Ul•k liim; wluiein lies his 
power of pathos, humoiir, elociurnee - that Minister of Suic, 
and what moves him, and how h s pin ale heart is working , — 
I would only say that, at a ceilam lime of life, reriam thini»s 
cease to mtcifst • but alxiiit \o»tr ihmgs when we rease to care, 
what will be the use of life, sight, heai mg? Poems are wrilien, 
and we ccasc to admin*. Lady Jones invites us, and wc* \ awn ; 
she ceases to invite us, and wv .ire lesigiiid. 'I he last timo 
I saw a ballet at the ofw ra— oh » ir is many years ago I fell 
asleep in the stalks, wagging my hand in insane dreams, and 
I hope affording ainusemenl to the coni]>an}, wliile tlic feet of 
five hundred nymphs were cutting fheflacs on the stage at a few 
paces' distance. Ah, I rcmemlyT a dilfcreiit st.itc of things! 
Credite fosieri, 'lb sec those nymphs— gracious pow<*rs, how 
lieautiful they were! I‘*enng, painted, shrnclled, ihin- 

armed, thick-nnkled old thing cutting dn'ary cajurs, coming 
thumping down on her Ixiard out of time — that an op(‘ra-dancer? 
Pooh ! My dear Walter, the greit difTcrcnco lictwten ffty flme 
and yours, who w'lll enter hfe some two or three yeais hence, 
is that, now, the dancing women and singing women are 
ludicrously old, out of time, niid out of tunc ; the paint is so 
visible, and the dingc and wrinkles of their wret(li<‘d old cotton 
stockings, that I nm surprised how anybody can like to look 
at them. And as for Liughing at me for falling asleep, 1 cnn’l 
understand a man of sense doing otherwise. In my time, a la 
tonne keure, 1 n the reign of George IV , I gn-e > ou my honour, 
an the dancers at the opera were as lieautiful as llouris. 

IQ William IV. 's time, when I think of Duvornay pranrijjy^^' 
as the Bayod^i^T say it w'as a viMon of Iovelmi.,» ;ii 
moftal eyes, can't sec nowadays. How well I remember the 
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tanc to which she used to appear 1 Kalcd used to say to' the 
Sultan, ** My Lord, a troop of those dancing and singing gurls 
called Bayaderes approaches," and, to the clash of cymbals, 
and the thumping of my heart, in she used to dance I iTheic 
has never been anything like it — ^never. There never will be — 
I laugh to sqprn old people who tell me about your Noblet, 
your Montessu, your Ve^itris, your I’ansot— pshaw, the senile 
twaddlers 1 And the impudence of the young men, with their 
music and Ihcir dancers of lo-day * I tell you the women are 
clrcary old creatures. I tell you one air in an opera is just like 
another, and they send all rational creatures to sleep. Ah, 
Ronzi dc Begnis, thou lo\ely one ! Ah, Caradori, thou smiling 
angel! Ah. Mahbran! Nay, I will come to modern times, 
and acknowledge that Lablachc was a very good singer thirty 
years ago (though Porto was the boy for me) : and then we 
had Ambrogetti, and Cunoni, and Donzclli, a rising young 
singer. 

But what is most certain and lamentable is the decay of 
stage beauty since the days of (leorgc IV. M’hink of 5k>ntagt 
1 remember her in Otrllo and the Dcnna del Lago in 'a8. I re- 
mcmi^er being behind the scenes at the opera (where numbers 
of us young fellows of fashion used to go), and seeing Sontag 
let her hair fall down over her shoulders previous to her murder 
by iDonzelli. Young fellows have never seen beaifty like^^A<z/, 
beard such a voice, seen such hair, such eyas. Don't tell 01 ^/ 
A man wi:o has been about town since the reign of (k^rge 1V<, 
ought he not to know better than you young lads who have 
seen nothing? The deterioration of women is lomcntablo; 
anerthe conceit of the young fellows more lamentable still, that 
they won't see this fact, but persist in thinking their time as 
good as ours. 

Bless met 'when I was a lad, the stage was covered with 
angels, who sang, acted, and danced. When I remember tJiet 
Adciphi and the actresses there ; when 1 think of Miss Chester, 
and Miss lx>ve, and Mrs Scrle at Sadler's Wells, and her forty 
glonoiLs pupils— of the Opera and Noblet, and the exquiste 
young Taglioni, and Pauline Leroux, and a host more 1 Obe 
much-admired being of those days I confess 1 never cared hr, 
and that was the chief male dancer— a very important person- 
age then, with a liarc neck, bare arms, a tunic, and a hot end 
feath^, who used to divide the applause with thq^ ladies, a&d 
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who has now sunk down a trap-door for ever. And this frank 
admission ought to show that I am not your mure twaddling 
laudator temporis acti — ^your old fogey who can see no good 
except in his own time. 

They say that claret is better nowadays, and cookery much 
improved since the days of my monarch — of George IV. 
Fastry cookery is certainly not so good. 1 have often eaten half- 
a-crown's worth (including, 1 trust, ginger-beer) at our school 
pastry-cook's, and that is a proof tli.it the pastry must have been 
\ery good, for could I do as mudi now ? ] passed by the pastry- 
cook's shop lately, having occasion to visit niy old school. It 
looked a very clingy old linker's ; misfortunes may have come 
over him — those penny tarts certainly did not look so nice as I 
remember them : but he may have gruw'ii careless as he has 
grown old (I should judge him to he now about nmety-six years 
of age), and his hand may have Kist its cunning. 

Not that we were not great epicures. 1 remember how we 
constantly grumbled at the quantity f>f the food in our master's 
house — which on my conscience I believe was evcellent and 
plentiful— and how we tried once or twice to cat him out of 
house and home. At the pastrj'cook's wv may have over-eaten 
ourselves (I have admitted half-a-cruwn's worth for my own 
part, but I don't like to iiientiun the figure for fear of per- 
verting the present generation of boys by my monstrous con- 
fession)- -we m.iy have eaten too much, 1 say. We did ; but 
what then? ’'I'he school apoihecaiy was sent for. a couple of 
small globules at night, a trilling preparation of senna in the 
morning, and we had not to go to school, so that the draught 
was an actual pleasure. 

For our amusements, besides the games in vogue, which were 
pretty much in old times as they arc now (except cricket, par 
esBtmpk^^oCi. I wish the present youth joy of their bowling, and 
suppose Armstrong and Whitworth will bowl at them with light 
field-pieces next), there were novels — ah ! 1 trouble you to find 
such novels in the present day ! O Scottish Chiefs, didn’t we 
weep over you ! O mysteries of Udolpho, didn't 1 and Briggs 
Minor draw pictures out of you. ns 1 have said ? Efforts, feeble 
indeed, but still giving pleasure to us and our friends. 1 say 
boy, draw us Vivaldi tortured in the Inquisition,” or 
Its Pon Quixote and the windmills, you know'," amaleur 
say, 10 boys wlio had a love of drawing. ** Peregrine .. ickle ” 
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wc liked, our fathers admiring it, and telling us (the ely old 
boys) it was capital fun ; but I think I was rather bewildered by 
it. though ** Roderick Random '* was and remains delightftil. 
1 don't rcmcm1x:r having Steme in the school library, no doubt 
because the works of that divine were not considered decent for 
young people. Ah 1 not against thy genius. O father of Uncle 
Tuby and Trim, would I say a word in disrespect. But 1 am 
thankful to live in times when men no longer have the tempta- 
tion to write so as to call blushes on women's cheeks, and would 
shame to whisper wicked allusions to honest boys. Then, above 
all, wc had Walter Scott, the kindly, the generous, the pure 
— the companion of what countless delightful hours ; the pur« 
vcyor of how much hapj^incss ; the friend whom wc recall as the 
constant benefactor of our youth ! How well I remember the 
type and the brownish paper of the old duodecimo “ Tales of 
My Landlord ! " 1 have never dared to read the “ Pirate,*' and 
the " Bnde of I-ammermoor,'* or Kenilworth,” from that day 
to this, because the hnalc is unhappy, and people die, and ate 
murdered at the end. But '* Ivanhue," and Quentin Dur- 
ward ! ” Oh for a half-holiday, and a quiet comer, and one of 
those books again I Tliosc books, and perhaps tliose eyes with 
which wc read them ; and, it may be, the brains behind the 
eyes ! It may be the tart was good ; but how fresh the appetite 
was! If the gods would give me the desire of my heart, 1 
should be able to write a story which boys would relish for the 
next few dozen of centuries. Tlio boy-critic loves the stoty : 
grown u*"-, he loves the author who wrote the sloiy. Hence IhC 
kindly fe is established Ijelwccn writer and reader, and lasts 
pretty lu’.'iriy for life. I meet proplc now who don’t care for 
Walter Scott, or the " Arabian Nights ; " I am sony for them, 
unless they in their time have found iheir romancer— Ihtir 
charming » v'hclierazadc. By the way, Walter, when you are 
writing, tell me who is the favourite novelist in the fourth form 
now? Have you got anything so good and kindly as dear Mise 
Edgeworth's * * Trank " ? It used to belong to a fellow’s sist^ 
generally; but though he pretended to despise it, and mid, 
** Oh, stuff for girls I " he read it ; and I think there wen one or 
two passages which would tiy my eyes now, were I to meet 
with the little book. 

As for Thomas and Jeremiah (it is only my witty way of 
calling Tom aiid Jerry), 1 went to the British Museum tbe 
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Other ddy on purposo to get it ; but somdiow, if you will press 
the question so closely, on rcpcrusal, Tom and Jerxy is not so 
brilliant as 1 had supposed it to be. The pictures are just as 
Ene as ever; and I shook hands with broad-backed Jeny 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom with delight, after many years' 
absence. But the style of the writing, 1 own, was not pleasing 
to me ; T even thought it a little vulgar— well I well ! other 
writers ha\’e been considered vulgar— and, as a description of 
the sports and amusements of London ni the ancient limes, 
more curious than amusing. 

But the pictures !— oh ! -the pictures arc noble still I First, 
there is Jerry arriving from the country, in a green coal and 
](*ather gaiters, and bong mejsuied for a fashionable suit at 
Corinthian House, by f^orintiiKui Tom’s tailor. Then away 
for the career of pleasure and nishion. The park! delicious 
excitement I 'Fhc theatre I the saloon I ! the green-room ! ! ! 
Rapturous bliss — ^ihc oix'ia ilseU! and then perhaps to Temple 
Bar, to knock down a Charlfy there! There are Jerry and 
Tom, with their tights and little cocked hats, coming from the 
opera— very much as gentlemen in waiting on Royalty arc 
habited now. There they are at Almack’s itself, amidst a crowd 
of high-bred personages, with the Duke of Clarence himself 
looking at them dancing. Now, strange change, they arc in 
Tom Cribb’s parlour, where they don’t seem to be a whit less 
at home than in fashion’s gilded halls : and now tlicy arc at 
Ne^vgatc, seeing the iions knocked off tlic malefactors’ legs 
previous to execution. What hardened ferocity in the counte- 
nance of the desperado in yellow breeches 1 What compunction 
in the face of the gentleman m black (who, I suppose, hasWn 
forging), and who clasps his hands, and listens to the chaplain ! 
Now we haste away to meiiier scenes: to Tattcrsall’s (all, 
gracious powers 1 what a funny fellow that actor was who 
performed Dicky Green in that scene at the piny !) ; and now 
-we ore at a private, party, at which Corinthian Tom is waitring 
(and very gracefully, too, ns you must confess) with Corinthian 
Kate, whilst Bob lojgic, the Oxoman, is pkiying on the piano ! 

"After," the text says, ''the Oxonian had played several 
pieces of lively music, he requested as a favour that ''' and 
his friend Tom would perlorni a walls Kate wit. any 
hesitation immediately stood up. Tom ofTcred lus h; i to liis 
fascinating partner, and the dance took place. ’The plate 
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conveys a correct representation of the *gay scene* at that 
precise moment. The anxiety of tAe Oxonian to witness the 
attitudes of the elegant pair had nearly put a stop to their 
mo\ements. On turning round from the pianoforte and pre- 
senting hib comical Kate could suirccly suppress a lau^.” 

And no wonder , just look rit it now (as I hive copied it to 
the best of my humble ibiluy) and compire Mister Logic's 
Lountcnance and attitude i\ith the splendid cKgince of Tom! 



Kow eve’7 London min is inciry and hlasi There is an 
enjoyment of lift m these young bucks of 1823 i^hich eOntr(bt!i 
strangely with our feelings of i860. Here, for instance, m 4 
specimen of their talk and >%alk. 

*• * If ’ stws Logic — • if enjoyment is your motto^ you may make 
the most of in evening at Vauvhall, more than at any Other place 
in the znetFopoiiA It u all free and easy. Stay os long as you 
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like, and depart when you think proper. ' Your description is so 
Ottering/ replied Jerry, ' that 1 do not can* how soon the time 
arrives forus to start.' Logic proposed a * bit of a stroU * in order 
to get rid of an hour or two, which was immediately accepted by 
Tom and Jerry. A iurti or two in Bond Street, a stroll through 
Piccadilly, a look in at Tattkr.sall's, a ramble through l*all 
Mall, anas, strut on the ('onnthian path, fully occupied the time 
of oup heroes until the hour for dinner arn ved, vi hen a few glosses 
of Tom’s rich wines soon put them on the tfui viiv. Vauxhalt^ 
was then the object m view*, nnrl the Trio started, bent u^x^n 
enjoying the pleasures which this plai'c so amply affoids.” 

How nobly those inviited eoinnias, those itolias, those 
capitals, bring out the writer's wii and n.*hcve (he eye! They 
arc as good as jokes, tJioiigh v<>u in.nyn't quite t^erceive the 
point. Maik tlie vanrtios of hiungc in which the young men 
indulge— now a sttoll, then a look then a ramble, and 
presently a xtruL \Vhoii fieoruc, Prince of Wales, W'as tw'cnty, > 
I have read m an old maga/ine, “the Pnnre’a lounge ” wn^a 
peculiar manmr of walking which the young bucks imihiled. 
At Windsor (icorgi* III. hail a uifs folk-’ix sly early w-alk 
which the good old King took in the grey morning Ix'fbre his 
household was astir. What was the (.’orimhian path hert' 
recorded? Does any antiqn try know? And what were the 
rich wines which our fnends tixjk, and which enabled them to 
enjoy Vauxball? V.iu\h.ill is gone, but thi' wines which could 
occasion such a delightful perversion of the int»’l!nct as to enable 
it to enjoy ample plea- hits there, what were they? 

So the game of life prorveds, until jerty Hawthorn, the rustic, 
is fairly knocked up by all this e.\citemrnt and is furc'ed to go 
hgme, and the last picture represents him getting into thV co.'ich 
at the *' Wliite Horse Cellaj*,” he being one of six inside ; wJiilst 
his friends shake him by the hand ; whilst the sailor mounts on 
the roof; whilst the Jews hang lound with oianges, knjws, and 
sealing-wax : whilst the guard is closing the door. UTierc are 
they now, those sealing-wax vendors? where arc the guards? 
where are the jolly teams where arc the coaches ? and wheni 
the youth that climbed inside and out of them ; that heard the 
meny bom which sounds no more; tJint saw the sun nseover 
Ston^engc ; that rubbed away tlic bitter tears at njj^t nfter 
parting as the coach sped on the journey to school *idun ; 

that looked out with beating heart as the inikstoui-a , for 

the welcome corner where iK^gan home and holidays? 
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It is night now: and here is home. Gathered under the 
quiet roof elders and children lie alike at rest. In the midst of 
a great peace and calm, the stars look out from the heavens. 
Ihe silence is peopled with the past ; sorrowful remorses for 
sins and'shorlcomings — memories of passionate joys and griefe 
nsc out of their grtives, both now alike calm and sad. Eyes, as 
I shut mine, look at me, that have long ceased to shine. The 
town and the fair landscape slr(*p under the starlight, wreathed 
in the autumn mists. Twinkling among the housi's a light 
keeps watch liere nnd then*, m what m.ay lx* n sick chamber or 
two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. Here is night 
and rest. An awful sense of thanks makes the heart swell, and 
the head bow, as I pa‘’S to my room through the sleeping house, 
and feel ns though a huslxed blessing were upon it. 



ON A JOKE 1 ONCE HEARD FROM TUB 
LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


Thk goofl-natnrcfl rcwlor w!n) has pcrusnl some of Uicsc 
rambling papcrh has long sjjv ' st*cn (if to sro has been worth 
his trouble) that the writer belongs to the old- fashioned classes 
of this world,' loves lo reiiu’mbiT >017 much more than to 
prophesy, and though he can't help lieing earned onward, and 
downward, p;*rhai»s, on tin* lull of lite, the sw’ift milestones 
marking their forties, ii flics- liow many tens or luatrcs shall wc 
say? — he sits under lime, tlie whitc-wigg<‘d chariutcei, with his 
hack to the horses, and his face to the past, looking at the 
receding Lindscape and the lulls fading into the grey distance. 
Ah me 1 those grey distant hills w-crc greon once, and /;<?«*, :ind 
covered with smiling people I As we c:uuc up the lull there was 
difficulty, and here and there a hard imll to fie ’'Urc, but strength, 
and spirits, and all sorts of ciieciy incident and companionship 
on the road ; thcic were the tough struggles (]>y Heaven's 
merciful will) overcome, the pauses, tlie f.iintings, the weakness, 
the lost way, perhaps, tlie bitter weather, the d’vadfuU; artings, 
the lonely night, the passionate grief -tow'ards these I tnni my 
thoughts as I sit and think in my hobby-roach under Time, the 
silver-wigged chanolecr. The young folks in the same carnage 
meanwhile arc looking foiwards. Nothing escapts their keen 
eyes — not a flower at the side of a collage garden, nor a bunch 
of rosy-faced children at the gale : the lanfNcaix* is all bright, 
the air brisk and jolly, the town yonder looks biMulifuI, and do 
you think they have learned to difficult about the di>hcs at 
the inn? 

Now, suppose I^aterfamilias on his journey willi ^vij'e and 
children in the sociable, and he passes an ordr hou e 

on the road witli an ordinar)' little g.irdcn in tiie lAmt, we uiU 
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say, and quite an ordinary knocker to the door, add as many 
sashed windows as you please, quite common and square, and 
tiles, windows, chimney-pots, quite like others ; or suppose, in 
driving over such and such a common, he sees an ordinary 
tree, and an ordinary donkey browsing under it, if you like — 
wife and daughter look at these objects without the slightest 
particle of cunosity or interest. What is a brass knocker to 
them but a lion's head, or what not? and a thorn-tree with a 
pool beside it, but a ix>ol m which a thorn and a jackass ore 
reflected ? 

But you remember how once upon a tjm<' your heart used to 
Ijcat, as you beat on that brass knocker, and, whose eyes looked 
from the window above. You remember how by that thorn-tree 
and pool, where the geese were performing a pr^igious evening 
concert, there might lie seen, at a certain hour, somebody in a 
certain cloak and Ijonnet, who hapjiencd to be coming from a 
village yonder, and whose image has flickered in lliat I’lool. In 
that pool, near the thorn ? Yes, in that goose-pool, never mind 
how long ago, whi»u thei e w'cre reflected the images of the geese 
and IW'O geese more. IIi‘re, at least, .in oldster may h-avc the 
advantage of his young fellow-travellers, and so Putney Heath 
or the New Road may be invested with a h.iJo of brightness 
invisible to them, because it only beams out of his own souL 

I have been reading the “ Memorials of Hood " by his chil- 
dren,* and w’onder whether the book will ha\e the same interest 
'for others and for younger people, as for persons of my own age 
and calling Books of travel' to any country become interesting 
to US who have been there. Men revisit the old scliool, though 
hateful- .0 thf'ni, with I'ver so much kindliness and sentimental 
affection There was the tree under which the bully licked you : 
here the ground w here you had to fag out on holidays, and so 
forth. In a word, my dear sir, Vvu arc the most interesting 
subject to yourself, of any that can occupy your worship'.^ 
thoughts.' I ha\'e no doubt, a Crimean soldier, reading a 
history of that siege, and how Jones and the gallant 99th wci«^ 
ordered to charge or what not, thinks. "Ah, yes, we of the looih 
were placed so and so. I perfectly remember." So with this 
memorial of poor Hood, — it may have, no doubt, a gn^oter 
interest for me than for others, for I was fighting, so to speak, in 
-a diffemnt part of the field, and engaged, a young subaltern, in 

MiniciiaU rJThomat Hood* Moxon, i86ob 9 voK 
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the Battle of Life, in which Hood fell, young still, and covered 
with gloiy. Bridge of Sighs’* was his Coninna, his 

heights of Abmham— sickly, weak, wounded, he fell in tlie full 
blaze and fame of that great victoiy. 

What manner of man was the genius who penned that famous 
song? What like was Wolfe, who clinilicd nnd conquered on 
those famous heights of Abraham? We all want to know 
details regarding men who have achieved funiouh feats, whether 
of war, or wit, or eloquence, or entlurancc, or know'ledge. His 
one or twro happy and heroic artions take a man’s name and 
memory out of the crowd <jf names t.nd menuii » «; neiicofortii 
he stands eminent. We scan him : wc want to know all about 
him; wc walk round and cYamine him, aic tiinous, ix.Thap&. 
and think are wc not as strong iind tall and capable ns yonder 
champion ; were we not bred as well, and could wc not endure 
the winter's cold as w ell ,is he ? Ur we look up witli all our eyes 
of admiration ; will find no faidt in our hero , ficclare his beauty 
nnd proportions })orieet ; his ci itics envious detractors, and so 
forth. Yesterday, Ijcfore he jiei formed his feat, he was nobody. 
Who cared alx)ut Ins birthplace, his parentage, or the colour of 
his hair? To<day, by .sonic .singh^ achievement, or liy a senes of 
great actions to w’hn h Jus genius accustoms us, he is famous, 
and antiquarians are busy finding out under w hat Schoolmaster’s 
ferule he was educated, wIicr* his grandnK.ther was vaccinated, 
and so forth. If half-a-dozi*n washing-biUs of ( iold&mith's were 
to be found to-morrow, would they not inspire a general in- 
terest, and be printed iii a hundred papers? I lighted upon 
Oliver, not very long since, m an old Town and Country Maga- 
zine, at the Pantheon masquerade “in an old l-Inglislj ’habit." 
Straightway my mi.iginatioii ran out to meet him, to, look at 
him, to follow him alx>ut. 1 forgot the names of scores of 
fine gentlemen of the past age who were mentioned besides. 
We want to see this man who has amused and charmed us ; 
who has been our friend, and given vs hours of plc.isaiit com- 
panionship and kindly thought, I protest when T (Mine, in the 
midst of those names of people of fashion, and b(MUX, and 
demireps, upon those names “5rr/. in a domino; 

Mr, Cr^-ck and Dr. Cr-ldsm^dh^ tn hun old Jinglis^dre^ves, I 
had, so to speak, my heart in my mouth. What, my 

dear Sir Joshua ? Ah, what an honoui and [HiviU to foc 
yutti This is Mr. (lOldsmith? And very much, sir, the ruff 
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and tlic clashed doublet become yout O Doctor 1 what a 
pleasure 1 had and have in reading the ** Animated Nature" I 
How did you learn the secret of writing the decasyllable line, 
and whence that sweet wailing note of tenderness that accom- 
panies your song? W.xs Beau Tibbs a real man, and will you 
do me the honour of allowing me to sit at your table at 
supper? Don’t you think you know how he would have 
talked ? Would you not have liked to hear him prattle over 
the champagne? 

Now, Hood is pnssnl aw'ay— passed off the earth as much as 
(toldsmilh or Horace. The times in which he lived, and in 
which vciy many of us lival and w'crc young, are changing or 
changed. I .saw Hood once* as a young ni.in, at a dinner which 
seems almost as ghostly now as that masquerade at the Pantheon 
( 1772)1 of which we were speaking anon. It was at a dinner of 
the Literary Fund, in that vast apartment which is hung round 
with the portraits of vny large Royal Freemasons, now unsub- 
stantial ghosts. Tlicre at the end of tlic room was Hood. 
Some publishers, 1 think, were our companions. I quite 
remember his pale face ; he w'as thin anil deaf, -and very silent ; 
he scarcely opened his lips duiing the dinner, and he made one 
pun. Some gentleman missed his snutf-1?ox, and Hood said, 
—(tile Freemasons’ Tavern was kept, you must remember, by 
Mr. Cuff in those days, not by its present proprietors^. Well, 
the bo.\ being lost, and asked for, and C'uff (remember that 
name), being the name of the landlord. Hood opened his silent 
jaws and said * * * Shall I tell you what he said ? It was not a 
very good pun, which the great punster then made. Choose 
your favaun'e pun out of “ Wliims and OdditiC'.," and fancy 
that was the joke which be contributed to the liilarity of our 
little table. 

Wliere those asterisks are drawn on the page, you must know, 
a pause occurred, during which I was engaged with " Hood’s 
OW,” having been referred to the book by this life of the author 
which 1 have just liccn rc.iding. 1 am not going to dissert on 
Hood’s humour ; I am not a fair judge. Have I not said else-, 
where that there are one or two wonderfully old gentlemen itill 
alive who used to give me tips when I was a boy ? I can’t bo a 
iair critic about them. I always think of that sovereign, that 
rapture of raspberry-tarts, which made my young days happy. 
Those old sovereign-contributors may tdl stories ever so old» 
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and I sbnll laugh ; they may commit murder, and I shall believe 
it was justifiable homicide. There is my fnend Baggs. who 
goes about abusing me, and of course our dear mutual friends 
tell me. Abuse away, jtron bon f You were so kind to me when 
1 wsmted kindness, that you niny tal.c the change out of that 
gold now, and say I am a cannibal and Kcgro, if you will. Ha, 
Baggsl Dost thou wince as thou readc&t this line? Does 
guilty conscience Ihiobbmg ,it thy breast toll thee of whom the 
fable is narrated? Puff out thy wiaili, and, when it has ceased 
tp blow, my Baggs shall be to n«‘ as the Baggs of old — the 
generous, the gentle, the frif'iull \ . 

No, on second thoughts, I .un rletemiined I will not rciieat 
that joke which I heard Ifood make. lie sajs Jie wrote these 
jokes with such case that he .«>ent manuscripts to the publishers 
faster than they could acknowledge the receipt thereof. 1 won't 
say that they wore all good jokes, 01 that to lo.ul a great book 
full of them is a worJ. at present altogether jO( ukir. Writing 
to a friend rcsix'cting roine iiunioir of him which had been 
published, Hood saj "You will judge how w'cll the author 
knows me, when be says niy mind is rather serious than comic." 
At the time when he w rote ihe'sc words, he evidently imdersulued 
his own serious power, and tJiought lliat in jiunning and broad- 
grinning lay his chief strength. Is not then* something touch- 
ing in that simplicity and humility of faith ? "To make laugh 
is my calling," says ho; "T must jump, I must grin, I mast 
tumble, I must turn languagi^ bead over heels, and leap through 
grammar ; " and he goes to his work humbly and courageously, 
and what be has to do that does he with all his might, through 
sickness, through sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, Uepres- 
sion— there he is, always ready to his work, and with a jewel of 
genius in his pocket 1 Why, when he laid down liN puns and 
pranks, put the motley off, and spoke out of his heart, all 
England and Ameriai listened with tears and wonder 1 Other 
men have delusions of conceit, and fancy themselves greater 
than they arc, and that the world slights them. Have we not 
heard how Liston always thought he ought to play Hamlet? 
Here is a man with a power to touch the heart almost un- 
equalled, and he passes days and years in writing. " Yo^g Ben 
he was a nice young man," and so forth. To say have 

been reading in a book of " Hood's Own " until I a r.etfectly 
angry. '^Vou groat man, you good man, you true genius and 
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poet/' I cry out» as I turn page after page. . *' Do, do make no 
more of these jokes, but be yourself, and take your station/’ 

When Hood was on bis death-bed, Sir Robert Peel, who only 
knew of his illness, not of bis imnunent danger, wrote to biin 
a noble and touching letter, announcing that a pension was 
conferred on him. 

‘’I am more than repaid," writes Peel, “ by the ix'rsounl satis- 
faction which 1 have hail in doing that for which you return me 
warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 

’’You perhaps think that you arc known to one with such 
multifarious occupations as myself, merely by general n'putation 
as an author ; but I assure you that there can lie little, which you 
have written and acknowledged, which I have not read ; and that 
tlierc are few who can appreciate and admire more than myself, 
the good sense and good feeling which have taught you to infuse 
so much fun and merriment into writings correcting folly and ex- 
posing absurdities, and yet never tmsp.issing beyond those limits 
within which wit and facetiousness arc not voiy often confioed. 
You may write on with the consciousness of independence, ns 
fn‘c and unfettfa'd, as if no conimuiiicalioti had ever (xissed 
iK'twcen us. 1 am not confcriing a private obligation upon you, 
but am fulfilling the intentions of the Legistoture, whidi has 
placed at the disposal of the (Yown a certain sum (miserable, 
indeed, in amount) to be applied to the recognition of public 
claims on the bounty of the Crown. If you will review the names 
of those whose claims have been admitted on account of their 
literary or scientific eminence, you will find an ample confirma- 
fion of the truth of my statement. 

“One return, indeed, 1 shall ask of you, — that you will give 
me the ojiiiortunity of making your {KTsonal acquaintance/' 

And Hood, writing to a fiiend, enclosing a copy of Pud’s letter, 
says, ‘*'Sir k. Peel came from llurleigh on Tuesday night, and 
went down to Pnghtoii on Saturday. If he had written by post, 
I should not have had it till to-day. So he .sent his servant w'lth 
the enclosed on StUunhiy night ; another mark of considerate 
attention." He is frightfully unwell, he continues : his wife snys , 
he looks quite green \ but ill as he is, poor fellow, “his well 
is not dry. He lias pumped out a sheet of Christmas ftin, is 
drawing some cuts, and shall write a sheet more of his novel" 

Oh, .sad, marvellous picture of courage, of honesty, of patient 
endurance, of duty struggling against ixiin 1 How noble Peel's 
figure is, standing by that sick'bcd 1 how generous his words, 
hqw dignified and sincere his compassion I And the poor dying 
man, with a heart full of natural gratitude towards his noble 
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benefactor must turn to him and say— If it be 10 be n, 
membered by a Minister it is better still not to be forgotten by 
him in a burly Burleigh • Cm \ou Kugh^ Is not the joke 
horribly pathetic from the poor cl>ing lips? As dying Robin 
Hood must fire i last shot with his lx)\\-^s ont reads of 
C Uholic s on their death lx ds puttint^ on i C apuchin dnss to go 
out of the world — hcic is poor Hood it his list hour putting on 
his ghastly niotky and uttering om joke more 

Hl dies howtvtr in dearest li\ 1 1 peiu with his children 
wife iVicnds to the former t*‘p< il > his whole If had been 
desoted ind ever) di> shewed 1 Oddity vniiphcity iiicl 
afiection In thr u^li lli leeord of his most pun 

modest honmit i 1 le If uid h\ g i >ng with li n you eonu 
to trust him ihorcughlv nid h 1 tint hcie is i most lo>al 
afFectionatn and upi (.ht soul with whom you have been 
brought into cominunior C n v si\ as mith of the h\es 
of all men of letters? Here is t le il le ist without guile 
without pretension w th ut sel in cf i pure life ti his 
family and little modest c rcle et fr ncls tenderly desoted 

And whit i bird waik 11 1 \ hit i slender nwaul' In 
tht little domestic detai s with wl eh the Ixxk iloiinds whit 
a simple lift is shown to us ' 1 he most s mplc liitl j It asiiit •» 

and amuscmints dtlii,ht ml o tujy him \oii hive revels 
on shnmps, tic good wife in ding the pit d tails ibout ih 
iDtid and ciitieisms on h 1 eondu L wondeiful liieks pl\>tcl 
with the plum pudding 11 the ])k asun s et ntnng round th 
little humble home One cf the first men of Ins time he is 
appointed editor of a Migi/ne it a salir^ of ihne hiindn I 
pounds per annum s gns himself exultingly 1 d N M \I 
and the family rejoice over the income is over a fortune He 
goes to a Greenwich dinn i what a f ast and i rejoitin^ 
aftenvards ' 

**W 11 wt drank Ihe B07 with a delectable elatt r whith 
drew fiom him a good warm hc.irted speech I It looked 

very well and hod i >ouiigcr brothtr dong w th him 
Then we had songs Birham chanted a Robin II kxI ballad 

and Cruiksh ink sang a burlesque ballad of I or I H and 

somebody unknown to me gave i capitil iniituioii of a I renth 
showrmon Ihenwt toistedMrs Bo/ and the C hurm-JQ>, ud 
Vioe and thi Irulitional Pntst sang the Deep detn//, n 
his deep detp voice and then wc drink to I r 

wrote tM said song also Sir J Wilsons good faciiih, uid 
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Cruikshank's, and Ainsworth's: and a Manchester friend of 
the latter sang a Manchester ditty, so full of trading stuffy 
that it really seemed to have been not composed, but manu- 
factunxl. jerdan, as Jerdanish as usual on such occasions-^ 
you know how paradoxically he is quite at home in dining out*, 
As to mysdf, 1 had to make my second maiden speech^ for Mr. 
Monckton Milnes proposed my health in terms my modesty 
might Uow me to repeat to you* but my memory won't. 
However, I ascribi'd the tonst to my notoriously bad health, 
and assured them that their wishes had already improved it — 
that I felt a brisker Lirculation— a more genial warmth about 
the heart, and explained that a certain trembling of my hand 
was not from palsy, or my old ague, Init an inclination in my 
hand to shake itself with every one present. Whereupon 1 had 
to go tlirough the friendly ccn'inony with as many of the com- 
pnny as wore within reach, Ijesidcs a few more who came 
express from the other end of the table, f^efy gratifying, 
wasn't it? Though 1 cannot go quite so far as Jane, who 
wants me to have that hand chopped olf, bottled, and preserved 
in spirits. She was sitimg up for me, very anxiously, as usual 
when T go out, because 1 am so domestic and steady, and was 
down at the door before I could ring nt the gate, to which Boz 
kindly sent me in his own carnage. Poor girl! what to&uld 
she do if she had a wild husb.ind instead of a tame one?" 

And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, and fondles the hand 
which has been shaken by so many illustrious men! The 
little feast dates back only eighteen years, and yet somehow 
it seems ns distant as a dinner at Mr. Thrale's, or a meeting 
at Will's. 

Poor little j k'am of sunshine I very little good clicer enlivens 
th.*!! sad siiiipic life. Wc have the triumph of the Magazine : 
then a new Man v/mc projc'ctcd and produced : then illness and 
the last .scene, and the kind Peel by the dying man's bedside 
siieaking noble words of resix'ct and sympatliy, and soothing' 
the last throbs of llie tender honest heart. 

T like. 1 s.ay, Hood's life even better than his books, and 1 
wish, with all my heart, A/onsieur ct cher confrtre^ the samo 
could lie said for both of us, when the inkstream of our life 
hath cea'sed to run. Yes : if I drop first, denr Daggs, I trust 
you may find reason to modif}' sonic of the unfavourable views 
of my character, which you an' freely imparting to our knutu. 1 l; 
friends. What ought to be the literary man's ^int of honour 
nowadays? Suppose, friendly rc;idcr, you arc one of the ctafl, 
what legacy would you like to leave to your children? First 
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of all (and by Heaven's gracious help) you would pray find 
strive to give them such an endowment of love, as should 
last certainly for all their lives, and perhaps be transmitted 
to thejr children. You would (by the same aid and blessing) 
keep your honour pure, and transmit a name unstained to 
those who have a right to bear it. You would,— though this 
faculty of giving is one of the easiest of the liteniiy man’s 
qualities— you uould, out of your uarmngs, small or great, lie 
able to help a xxwr biothc^r in n<v-d, tu dress his wounds, anti, 
if it were but twopence, to gi\i' luiii succour Is the money 
which the noble Macaulay gave lo the poor lost to his family? 
God forbid. To the loving lit arts of his kindretl is it not 
rather the most precious j>aiL of their inluntancc? It was 
invested in love and righteous dtiing, and it bcai-s inlerosl in 
heaven. You will, if letters he your vocation, find saving 
harder tlian giving and sj 't-nding 'fo save be your endeavour, 
too, against the night’s coming when no man inny work; when 
the arm is weary with the long djy's labour; when the bram 
perhaps grows ihirk; when the old, who can labour no more, 
want warmth and rest, and the young ones call for supijcr. 


I copied the little galley-slave who is figured on next page 
from a quaint old silver spoon w hirh we pun li.isc(l m a curiosity* 
shop at the Hague. It is one of the gift spoons so common 
in Holland, and which have multiplied so astonishingly of late 
years at our dealers’ in old Mlver-ware. Along the stem of the 
spoon are written the woids * “Anno 3609. Bin alJfts 
ghekledf gkeghaen"'^ “In the year 1609 I went thus clad." The 
good Dutchman was released from his Algerine raptiviiy (I 
imagine his figure looks like that of a slave amongsf the Moors), 
and, in his thank-oiTenng to some godchild at home, he thus 
piously records his escape. 

Was not poor Cerventes also a captive pmnngi»t the Moors? 
Did not Fielding, and Goldsmith, and Smollett, too, die at the 
drain as well ns poor Hood? Think of Fielding going on board 
his wretched ^hip m the Tliamcs, witli scarce a hand to bid him 
farewell : of brave Tobias Smollett, and his life, how hai^^Mid f jow 
poorly rew'ardcd ; of Goldsmith, and tin* physician 
•,*,Have you something on your mind?" and the wil- uying ryta 
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answenng Yes Notice how Boswtll speaks of Goldsmith, 
and the splendid contempt with which he regards him Read 
Hawkins on fielding, and the scorn with which Dandy Walpole 
and Bishop Hurd speak of him. Galley slaves doomed to tug 
the oar and wear the chain whilst my Lords and dandies take 
their phosuTL, and hear line music and disport with fine ladies 
jn the c ihin ' 

Butstiy ts there any cause foi this scorn? Had some 



of these great nu.n weaknesses which gave inferiors advantBgo 
over them? Men of lettcis cannot lay their hands on their 
hearts and say, * No tht fault w is fortune s and the indifferent 
world s not Goldsmith s nor I h 'ding s. There was no reaso i 
why Oliver should always be thriftless , why fielding and Steck 
should sponge upon their friends , why Sterne should make lov> 
to his neighlxiurs' wives. Swift, foi a long time, was as poor 
as any wag that ever laughed but he owed no penny to his 
neighooui^ Addison, when he wore his most thre^baie coaL 
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could hold his head up, and maintain his dignity ; and. I dare 
vouch, neither of those gentlemen, when they were ever so poor, 
asked any man alive to pity their condition, and have a regard 
to the weakness inudentnl to the literary piofes^ioii (Jiall^- 
slave, forsooth 1 If you are sent to prison for some on or for 
^hich the Iiw awards that sort of la'xirious st^dusion, so much 
the more shame for you Tt you are chaincrl to th( o.ir a 
prisoner of w^r, like (^r\antes, you ha\i the pun, Imt not the 
shame, and the fnendly compassion of ininknid to n ward you 
Galley-sUvLS, indeed* What mm his not his u,ii to pulP 
'fhcrc IS ihit wondeifiil old strok< o*i jii the gilUv 

How nianv vcotj Ins hi pullcil^ Diy md iii^hl in lougli 
water oi smooth, with wliit mvn ihk \igom iiid sui prising, 
giiety he plies liis irnis ' fhen' i la the sum* (/alr/i 
lb'll wtll-knowii tnm fi^iiit, thi liow oir how hi lugs, and 
with what .1 will ' How both of tlioiii ha\c In m abused in then 
tune* lake the I iwmts gilley, and tint ihiinlless octogon- 
ninn in conimujJ whin lias /// t.\ei conipluiiid cm lepintd 
alxiui his sUseiy ? Thi tl is the TYji st s g dk y bl ick and lawn 
sails do any iinrmirs out of linnus woik hiiiki * 'When 
lawyci, and statesman, md diMiir, and wntir aic snug in bwl, 
there is a ring at the pooi Dot tin s bell I oiih Ik must go in 
rheumatism oi snow , agilky-slive lx:aring his gdley-jxits to 
quench the dimes of fexei, to suianir niotlnis and young 
children in thur houi of pciil md, as gently ind soothingly as 
maybe, to carry the hop li s pJtKiit over to Um silent shore 
And have we not just n id of the ictiuns of thi Qiw en’s g.ilk \s 
and their brive caws in thi Clunesi wiUrs? Mi n not moic 
worthy of hum in rtiicwn md honour to-rkiy in t'lcir xictoiy, 
than lost ycai ni their glorious hour of disaster So with stout 
hcatts may we ply the oir iiKssnnUs all, till the voyage is 
over, and the Harboui of Rest is found 
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The kindly C hristmas tree, fiom \\hich 1 trust every gentle 
reader has pulled a bonbon or two, is yet all aflame whilst 1 am 
writing, and sparkles with the sweet fruits of its season. You 
young ladies, may you have plucked pretty giftlings from it ; 
and out of the cnicker sugar-plum which you have split with the 
captain or the sweet young cm ate may you have read one of 
those delicious conundrums which the confectioners introduce 
into the sweetmeats, and which apply to the cunning passion of 
love. I'hosc iiddles arc to be read at your age, when I dare say 
they are amusing. As lor Dolly, Merry, and Bell, who arc 
standing at the tree, they don't care about the love-riddle part, 
but understand the swivt-ahnoncl j-iortion very well. They are 
four, live, SIX years old. Patience, little people 1 A dozen 
merry Christmases more, and you will lie reading those wonder- 
ful love-conundrums, too. As fur us elderly folks, we watch the 
babies at th«‘ir sport, and tlic young people pulling at the 
branches: and instead of finding Ix^nbons or sweeties in the 
packets which w pluck off the toughs, we find enclosed Mr. 
Carnifex's re\ i* w of the quarter's meat ; Mr. Sartor's compliments, 
and little statement for self and the 'young gentlemen; and 
Madame de Saintc-Criiioline's respects to the young ladies, who 
encloses her account, and will send on Saturday, please ; or we 
stretch our hand out to the educational branch of the Christmas 
tree, and there find a li\ely and amusing article from the Revo* 
rend Henry Holyshade, containing our dear Tommy*s exceed- 
ingly moderate account for the last term's school expenses. 

The tree yet spiarklcs, I say. 1 am writing on the day before 
Twelfth Day, if you must know ; but already ever so many <af 
the fruits have pulled, and the Christmas lights have gone 
out. Bobby Miseltow, who has been staying with us for a 
week (and who has been sleeping mysteriously in the both- 
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^rcyim). comes to say he is going away to spend the rest of the 
holidays with his gTandmothcr<-and I brush away the manly 
tear of regret as 1 part with the dear child. *‘Well, Bob* 
good-bye, since you will go. Compliments to Grandmamma, 

Thank her for the turkey. Here's " {A slight pecuniary 

transaction takes place at this juncture^ and Bob nods and winksp 
and puts kis hand in his waistcoat pocket.) “ You have liad a 
pleasant week?" 

Bod. " Haven't T ? " {And c\ it, anxioiss to know the amount 
of the coin which has Just changed hands.) 

He is gone, and as the floar boy vanishes through the door 
(behind winch I sco him peifeiilv \ 1 too cast uj) a little account 
of our past Clinitmas week. W ht ti Rob's holidays arc over, 
and the printer 1l.is smt me back this manusciipt, 1 know 
Christmas will 1)^ an oltl story. All the fruit will be off the 
Christmas tree then; the crackers will have cracked off; the 
almonds will have liern crunvhed ; and the swcct-bittcr riddles 
will have been lead ; the lights will have perished off the dark 
green boughs; the toys growing on them will have been dis- 
tributed, fought for. cheiished, neglected, broken. Ferdinand 
and Fidelia will each keep nut of it (Ix^ still, my gushing heart !) 
the remembrance of a riddle lead together, nf a double-almond 
munched together, and the moiety of an exploded cracker. • • . 
The maids, I say, will have taken down all that holly stuff and 
nonsense about the dorks, lamps, and looking-glasses, the dear 
boys will be back at school, fondly thinking of the pantomime 
fairies whom they have seen ; whose gaudy gossamer wings are 
battered by this time; and whose pink cotton (or silk is it?) 
lower extremities are all dingy and dusty. Yet but a few days. 
Bob, and flakes of pamt will have cracked off the fairy flower- 
bowers, and the revolving temples of adamantine lustre will 
be as shabby as the city of Pekin. When you read this, will 
Clown still be going on lolling bis tongue out of his mouth, and 
.saying, ** How are you to-morrow? " To-morrow, indeed I He 
^roust be almost ashamed of himself (if that cheek is still capable 
of the blush of shame) for asking the al^urd question. To- 
morrow, indeed! To-morrow the diflugicnt snows will give 
^cc to Spring; the snowdrops will lift their hca^i} l^adyday 
may be expected, and the pecuniary duties pe^^np,} to tliat 
feast; in place of bonbons, trees will have an lt . uou of light 
green knobs ; the whitebait season will bloom . . , as if one need 
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go on describing these vcmnl phenomena, when Christmas is* 
still here, though ending, and the subject of my discourse I ■ 

We have all admired the illustrated papers, and noted how 
boisterously jolly they become at Christmas lime. What Was- 
sail bowls, robin>rcdbrea$ts, waits, snow landscapes, bursts of 
Christmas song ! And then to think that these festivities are 
preparci'^ months before—that those Christmas pieces are pro- 
phetic! Ho>\ kind of artists and ix)ct5 to devise the festivities 
lieforehand, and serve them pat at the proper time ! Wc ought 
to be grateful to them, as to the cook who gets up at midnight 
and sets the pudding n-boilmg which is to feast us at six o’clock. 

1 often think with gratitude of the f.imous Mr. Nelson Lee — ^the 
author of I don't know how' many hundred glorioiTs pantomimes 
— walking by tlie summer wra\c at Margate, or Brighton perhaps, 
revolving in his mind the idea of some new gorgeous spectacle 
of faery, which the winter shall see complete. He is like cook 
at midnight {si parva licet\ Ho watches and thinks. He 
pound.s the .sparkling sugar of benevolence, the plums of fancy,, 
the sweetmeats o^ fun, the figs of — well, the figs of fair> fiction, 
let us say, and pops the whole in the seething cauldron of 
imagination, and at due season serves up the Pantomime. 

Very few men m the course of nature can expect to see all 
the pantomimes in one season, but 1 hojx; to the end of my life 
1 shall never forego reading about them m that delicious sheet < 
of the Ttmes which appears on the morning after Boxing-day. 
Perhaps reading is even licttcr than seeing. The best way, I 
think, is to say you are ill, lie m 1)ed, and have the paper for 
two hours, reading all the way down from Drury Lane to the 
Britannia at Ib'.Nton. Boh and I went to two iiantomimes. 
One was at the Theatre of Fancy, and the other at the P’cuiy 
Opera, and 1 don’t know which wc liked the best. » 

At the Fancy, wo saw flarlcqum Hamlet, or Daddy’s Gho^t 
and Nunky’s Pison," which is all very well — but, gentlehien» if' 
you don't respect Shakspeare, to whom will you be civil? Tlws^ 
palace and ramparts of Klsmore by moon and snowlight one^ 
of Lutherlx)virg's finest efforts The banqueting hall of the 
palace is illuminated : the peak? and gables glitter With tbr 
snow : the sentinels march blow'ing their fingers for the CpW — 
the freezing of the nose of one of them is very neatly and dex- • 
terOusly arranged : the snow-storm rises ; the winds howl awfully;; , . 
cdong the battlements . the waves come curling, leaping, foam* 
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iBg to Shore, Hamlet’s ombrella is whirled away in the siotnu 
He and his twofciends stamp on each other's toes to keep them 
warm.^ The storm spirits rise in the air, and are whirled 'howl- 
ing round the palace and the rocks. My eyes ! what tiles and 
chimney-pots fly hurtling through the air 1 As the storm reaches 
its height (here the W'lnd instruments conic in with prodigious 
effect, and I compliment Mr. lirumUy and the violoncellos) — 
as the snow-storm rises (queck, qiiuck, qiicck, go the fiddles^ 
and then thrumpty thrum p comes a. jur/wato movement in Bob 
Major, which sends a shiver into )oui very lioot -soles), the 
thunder-clouds clceixin {l>ong, bong, lx»ng, from the v oloncellos). 
The forked lightning quivers through the clouds in a zig-sag 
scream of violins— and look, look, look ' as the frothing, ro.'inng 
waves come nislimg up the batUemeuts, and over the reeling 
parapet, each hissing wa\e Ix^cunies a ghost, sends the gun- 
carriages rolling over the platform, and plunges howling into 
the water again. 

Hamlet's mother comes on to the battlements to look for her 
son. The storm w'hips hei iimbiella out of lier hands, and she 
retires screaming in pattens. 

The cabs on the stand m the great market-place at Klsinore 
are seen to dnw off, and several people arc drowned, nie 
gas-lamps along the street arc wrenched from their foundations, 
and shoot through the troubled air. Whist, lu^h, hishl how 
the rain roars and pours » 'i'he darkness becomes awful, always 
deepened by the power of the music — ^aiid sec— in the midst of 
a rush, and whirl, and scream of spirits of air and wave— what 
is that ghastly figure moving hither ? It becomes bigger, bigger^ 
as it advances down the platform— more ghastly, more horrible, 
enormous! It is^as tall as the whole stage. It seems to lie 
advancing on the stalls and pit, and the whole house screams- 
with terror, as the Ghost of the late Hamlet comes in, 
an4 begins to speak. Several people faint, and the light-lingered 
gentry pick pockets furiously in the darkness. 

In the pitchy darkness, this aw'fiil figure throwing his eyes 
about, the gas in the boxes shuddering out of sight, and the 
wind instnimcnts bugling the most horrible wails, the boldest 
'.spectator must have felt frightened. But hark ! whajb^^ that 
silver shimmer of the Addles ? Is it— can it be— the 
jp^ptng in the stormy east? The ghost's eyes loo ./lankly 
tovi^Uds it, and roll a ghastly agony. Quicker, quicker ply the 
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violins of Phoebus Apollo. Redder, redder grow the orient 
clouds. Cockadpoclledoo 1 crows that great cock which has 
just come out on the roof of the palace. And now the round, 
sun himself pops up from behind the waves of night, ^yhe^:i 
is the ghost? He is gone! Purple shadows of morn "slant 
o'er the snowy sward,” the city wakes up in life and sunshine, 
and \ it confess we are very much relieved at the disappearance 
of the ghost. We don't like those dark scenes in pantomimes. 

After the usual business, that Ophelia should be turned into 
Columbine was to be expected ; but I confess I ^vas a little 
shocked when Hamlet's mother lx:camc Pantaloon, and was 
instantly 'knocked down by Clown Claudius. Grimaldi is 
getting a little old now, but for real humour there are few* 
clowns like him. Mr Shuter, as the gravedigger, was chaste 
and comic, as he always is, and the scene-painters surpassed 
themselves. 

Harlequin Conqueror and the I'lclcl of Hastings," at the 
other house, is very pleasant too. The irascible William i6 
acted with groat Mgoiir by Snoxall, and the battle of Hastings 
is a good piece of burlesque. Some triding liberties are taken 
with history, but what liberties w'ill not the merry genius of 
pantomime pcniiit himself? At the battle of Hastings, William 
is on the point of being defeated by the Sussex Volunteers, 
veiy elegantly led by the always pretty Miss Waddy (as Haco 
Sharpshooter), when a shot from the Normans kills Harold.' 
The fairy Kdith hcrcupjon conics forw'ard and finds his body, 
which straightway leaps up a live harlequin, whilst the Con* 
queror make's an excellent clowm, and the Archbishop of Bayeux 
a diverting pnotaloon, &c. &c. &c. 

Perhaps these arc not the {xmlomipics we really saw ; but one 
description will do as well as another. The plots, you see, are 
a little intrica^'' and difficult to understand in pantomimes ; and I 
may have mixed up one with another. That I was at the', 
theatre on Boxing-night is certain — ^but the pit was sp full^thaic . 

I could only see fairy legs ghttcnng in the distance, as I 
at the door. And if I was badly off, I think there \yias 51 yoiHffi. 
gentleman behind me worse off still. 1 owm that he hosgoc^. '' 
reason (though others ha\c not) to speak ill of me behind 
back, and hereby beg his pardon. \i 

Likewise to the gentleman who picked up a pArty in 
who had slipped and fallen in the snow, and was there on ^ ' 
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, bock* uttering energetic 'expressions, that party begs to offer 
thanks, and compliments of the season. 

Bob's behaviour on New Year's Day, I can assure Doctor 
Hol3^adc, was highly creditnl^ to the boy. He bad expressed 
a determination to partake of every dish winch was put on 
the table ; but after soup, fish, roa**t-becf, and roast-goosc, he 
retired from active business until the pudding and mincc-pics 
made flieir appearance, of which he partook lilscrally but not 
tod freely. And he greatly advanced in my good opinion by 
praising the punch, which was of my owti manufacture, and 
which sonic gentlemen present (Mr O’M — g — n, amongst 
others) pronou not'd to be too weak. Too weak I A bottle of 
rum, a bottle of Madeira, half a bottle of Ijrandy, and two bottles ' 
and a half of water — can this rmvlurc be said to be too weak 
for dny mortal ? Our young fricnrl amused the company during 
tho evening, by exhibiting a two shilling magiu lantern, which 
he had purchased, and likewise by singing "Sally, conic up I " 
a quaint, but rather monotonous melody, wliich I am told is 
sung by the poor negro on the banks of the broad Mississippi. 

What other enjoyments did w'c pi offer for the child’s amuse- 
ment during the ChriFtmas week? A great philosopher was 
giving a lecture to young folks .it the British Institution. But 
when this diversion was projx»sod to our yourtg friend Bob, he 
said, "Lecture? No, thank you. Not as I knows on,” and 
made sarcastic signals on his nose Perhaps he is Of Doctor 
Johnson's opinion about lectures* "Ix*cutres, sir! what man 
vtrould go to hear that inii>;rfcctly at a lecture, which he can 
read at leisure in a Ixiok ? ” / never went, of my owni choici*, 
to a lecture : that I can vow. As for sermon.s, they arc different : 

I delight in them, and they cannot, of course, be too long. 

Well, we partook of yet other Christmas delights besides 
pantomime, pudding, and pie. One glorious, one delightful, 
qqe most unlucky and pheasant day, we drove in a brougham, 
With a famous horse, which carried us more quickly and briskly 
than any of your vulgar railways, over Battersea Bridge, on 
which the horse's hoofs rang as if it had been iron ; through 
suburban villages, plum^cakcd with snow ; under a le^en sky, 
^irnwhich the sun hung like a red-hot warming-pan 

pond, where not only men and boys, but scores j'^^ALcores 
women and girls, were sliding, and roaring, an«.. clapping 
lean old sides with laughter, os they tumbled down, and 
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their hob-nailed Shoes flew up iir the air ; the air frosty, with a , 
lilac haze, through which villas, and commonSj and churches, 
and plantations glimmered. We drive uj[) the hill. Bob and 1 ; 
we make the last two miles iiv eleven minutes ; we pass that 
poor armless man who sits there in the cold, following you with 
his eyes. 1 don't give anything, and Bob looks disappointed. 
We are set down neatly at the gate, and a horse-holder opens 
the bn./Ughani-door. 1 don’t give anything ; again disap^ioint- 
ment on Bob's part. I pay a shilling apiece, and we enter into 
the glorious building, which is decorated for Christmas, and 
straightway forgetfulness on Bob's part of everything but that 
magnificent scene. The enormous edifice is all decorated for 
Bob and Christmas. Hic stalls, the columns, the fountains, 
courts, statues, splendours, arc all crowned for Christmas. 
The delicious negro is binging his Alabama choruses for Christ- , 
mas and Bob. He has scarcely done, when, Tootarootatoo I 
Mr. Punch is performing his surprising actions, and hanging 
the beadle. The stalls are decorated. TIic refreshment tables 
are piled with good things, at many fountains "Mulled 
Claret” is written up in appetising capitals. “ Mulled Claret 
— oh, jolly 1 flow cold it is • ” says Bob. I pass on. ** It’s 
only three o’clock," says Ikib. " No, only three,” I say meekly. 
"We dine at seven,” sighs Bbb, "and it's so-o-o coo-old.” I 
still would take no hints. No claret, no refreshment, no sand- 
wiches, no sausage-rolls for Bob. At last I am obliged to tell 
him all. Just before wc left home, a little Christinas bill popped 
in at the dcxir, and emptied ray purse at the threshold. I forgot 
all about the transaction, and had to borrow half-a-crown from 
John Coacliman to pay for our entrance into the Palace of 
Delight. you see, Bob, why I could not treat you on that 

second of Jaauaiy, when W'c* drove to the Palace together ; when 
the girls and boys were sliding on the ponds at Dulwich ; when 
the darkling n- c-r was full of floating ice, and the sun w-as lijite 
a warming-pan in the leaden sky. ^ ' 

One more Christmas sight we had, of course : and that sigb^ 

I think I like as well as Bob himself at Christmas, and at all ' 
seasons. We went to a ccitain garden of delight, wh^j wbat-^' 
ever your cares are, I think you can manage to forget some of*" 
them, and muse, and he not unhappy : to a garden beginning ’ 
with a Z, which is as lively as Noah’s ark ; where the fox has ^ 
brought his brush, and the cock has brought his combi EUid' tfo ' 
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elephant has brought his trunk, and the kangaroo has brought 
his bag, and the condor his old white wig, and black satin hood. 
On this day it was so cold that the white bears winked their 
pink eyes, as they plapped up and down by their pool, and 
seemed to say, "Aha, this weather reminds us of dear home 1 ” 
"Cold! bah! I liave got such a warm coat," says Brother 
Brum, *' I don't mind ; " and he laughs on his pole and clucks 
down a bun. The squealing hyienas gnashed ihcir teeth, and 
laughed at us quite rf'fn'shingly nt their window . and, cold as 
Jt was. Tiger, Tiger, burning briglit, glared at us red-hot through 
his bars, and snorted blasts of hell. 'J'he woolly camel Inered at 
us quite kindly os he paced rounrl his ring on his silent pads. 
We went to our favourite places. Oiii dear w umbat came up, 
and had himself scratched vciy aflalily. Our fellow-creatures in 
the monkey-room held out Ihcir little black hands, and piteously 
asked us for Christmas alms, 'fhosc darling alligators on their 
rock winke<l at us in tbe most ftPMidly way. 'I'he solemn eagles 
sat alone and scowled at us from iheir peaks ; whjlst little Tom 
Ratcl tumbled over head and heels for us in his usual diverting 
manner. If I have caies on iny mind, 1 come to the Zoo, and 
fancy they don’t pass the gate. 1 recognise niy friends, my 
enemies, in countless cages. 1 entertained the eagle, the vulture, 
the old billy-goat, and the black-pntod, cninson-nccked, blear- 
^yed, baggy, hook-lx*aked old inaralxiu .stork yesterday at 
dinner; and when Bob's aunt eame to tea in the evening, and 
asked him what he had seen, he stcpix'cl up to Iter gravely, and 
said— 

" First I saw the white hcfir, then I saw the black. 

Then 1 saw the camel with a hump upon his back. 

Choms of Children, 

Then I saw the camel with a hump upon his back ! 

Tlien I saw the grey Wolf, with mutton in his maw ; 

T hen 1 saw the wombat iiraddle in the straw ; 

' < Then 1 saw the elephant with his waving trunk, 

'Ilien 1 saw the monkeys — mercy, how unplen.santly they— 
smelt ! " 

There! No one can beat that piece of wit, can he, Bob? And 
SO it is all over ; but we had a jolly time, whilst y^bjyere with 
,USS hadn't we? Present my respects to the and I 

Ifebpe*; my boy, we may spend another merry C .ounas next 
y^r. , 
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On tlic door-post of the house of a fiicnd of mine, a few Inches 
above the lock, is a little chalk-mark, which some sportive boy 
in passing has probably scratched on the pillar. The. door- 
steps, the lock, handle, and so forth, are kept decently 
enough ; but this chalk-mark, I suppose some three inches out 
of the housemaid’s bent, has already been on the door for inoi:0 
than a foitnight, and I wonder ^\hether it will be there whilst 
this paper is Ixjing written, whilst it is -at the printei’s, and, 
in fine, until the month i^nsscs over? I wonder whether the 
servants in that house will read these remarks about the chalk- 
mark? That the Cotnhill Magazine is taken in in that house 
I know. In fact 1 have seen it there. In fact I have read it 
there. In fact I have written it there. In a word, the house to 
which I allude is mine — the "editor’s private residence,” to 
which, in spite of prayers, entreaties, commands, and threats, 
authors, and ladies especially, will send their communications, 
although they won’t understand that they injure their own 
interests bv so doing ; for how is a man who has his own work: 
to do, his own exquisite inventions to form and perfect — Maria 
to rescue from the unprincipled Earl — the atrocious gencr^ to 
confound in his own machinations — the angchc Dean to 
promote to a bishopric, and so forth— how is a man to do all 
this, under a hundred interruptions, and keep his merv^' and' 
temper in that just and equable state in which they ought' 10 lie ^ 
when he comes to assume the critical office ? As you wilt send 
here, ladies, I must tell you you have a much worse .ch^oe 
if you lorward your valuable articles to Comhill. Here y^ 
papers arrive, at dinner-time, we will say. Do you suppos^ > 
that is a pleasant period, and that we are to eridcise ydU 
between the auum and malum ^ between the soup and^ljt^V 
dessert ? I have touched, 1 think, on this subject before, ’ X 
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again, if you want real justice shown you, don’t send your 
papers to the private residence. At home, for instance, yester- 
day, having given strict orders that I was to receive nobody, 
except on business," do you suppose a smiling young Scottish 
gentleman, who forced himself into my study, and there 
announad himself as agent of a Catllc-food Company, was 
received with pleasure? There, as I sat in my aim-chair, sup- 
pose he had proposed to draw a ouuplo of my tcotli. would I 
‘ have been pleased ? 1 could have throttled that agent. 1 dare 
say the whole of that day’s uoik wdl be found tinged with a 
ferocious misanlhi opy, occasioned by my clover voung friend’s 
intrusion. Cattle-food iiulcnxt! As if beans, oats, wann 
• mashes, and a t>al1, aie to lie pushed down a mnn's throat Just 
os he is mcditiiing on the great social iiruhleni, or (for 1 think 
it was my epic I was going to touch up) just as be was about to 
soar to the height of the cmpyuvin 1 
Having got iny cattle-agent out of the door, I n'sume my 
consideration of that hltlc muk on the doui-post, which is 
scored up as the text of the pusimt little sermon ; and which I 
hope will relate, not to chalk, nor to .iny of its special uses or 
abuses (such as milk, ncck-powch r, and the like), but to servants. 
Surely ours might remove that unseemly little mai k. Suppose it 
were on my coat, might 1 not request its icmoval ? 1 remember, 
when 1 was at school, a little careless boy, u]»n whose forehead 
an ink-mark remained, aad was perfectly recognisable for three 
weeks after its first np)V‘ar.in(*e. May 1 take any notice of this 
dialk-stain on the forehead of my house'? Whose business is it 
to wash that forehead ? and ought 1 to fetch a brush and a littlu 
hot water, and wash it off myself? 

Yes. But that spot removed, why not come down at six, and 
wash the doorsteps? 1 dare say the early rising and cXcrcise 
would do me a great deal of gcxKl. The housemaid, in that case, 
taright lie in bed a little later, and have hei tea and the mormng 
paper brought to her m bed : then, of couise, Thomas would 
expect to be helped about the boots and knives ; cook about the 
saucepans, dishes, and what not ; tiie lady’s-maid would want 
somebody to take the curl- papers out o’f her hair, and^get her 
bath ready. You should have a set of servants for the servants, 
these uiftler-servants should have slaves to wait on them. 
The king cximmands the first lord in waltmg to dr^iro the second 
lord to intimate to the gentleman usher to request the page of 
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the antechamber to entreat the groom of the stairs to implore 
John to ask the captain of the buttons to desire the maid of the 
still-room to beg the housekeeper to give out a few more 
of sugar, as His Majesty has none for his coffee, which probatlly 
is getting.cold during the negotiation. In our little Brentfon^ 
we are all kings, more ur less. There arc orders, gradatiozts, 
hierarchies, everywhere. In your house nnd mine there*’ are 
mysteries unknown to us. I am not going into the horrid old 
question of ' ‘ followers. ” I don’t mean cousins from the country, 
love-stncken policemen, or gentlemen in niufli from Knights- 
bridge Barracks ; but i^eople who have an occult right on the 
premises ; the uncovenanted servants of the house ; grey women 
who arc seen at evening with baskets flitting about area-railings ; ^ 
dingy shawls which drop you furtive curtseys in your neighbour- 
hood ; demure little Jaclcs, who start up from behind boxes in 
the pantry. Tliose outsiders w'car 'I honias's crest and livery, 
and call him '*bir;” those silent w'onicn address the female 
servants as “Mum,’' and curtsey lieforc them, squaring their 
arms over their wretched lean aprons. Thun, again, those servp 
servorum h.ive dependants in the vast, silent, poverty-stricken 
world outside your comfortable kitchen Are, ,in the world of 
clarkaess, and hunger, and miserable cold, and dank flagged 
cellars, and huddled straw', and rags, in which i^alc cliildren arc 
swarming. It may be your beer (which runs with great volu- 
bility) has a pipe or tw'o which communicates with those dark 
caverns where hopeless anguish pours the groan, and would 
scarce see light but for a scrap or two of candle which has been 
whipped Uivay from your worship’s kitchen. Not many ye^ 
ago— I don’t know whether lieforc or since that white mark was 
drawn on the door— a lady occupied the confldential plape of 
bousUmaid in this “ private residence,’* who brought a good 
character, who seemed to have a cheerful temper, whom I used 
to hear clattering and bumping overhead or on the stairs long 
before daylight— there, I say, was poor Camilla, scouring die v 
plain, trundling, and brushing, and clattering with her pans and/^' 
brooms, and humming at her work. Well, she had established ^ 
a smuggling communication of beer over the area frontieri 
neat-handed Phyllis used to pack up the nicest baskets of mjy 
provender, and convey them to somebody outsidc#-l believe, 0it ^ 
my conscience, to some poor fnend in distress. Camilla iViag ^ 
ooi^gned to her doom. She was sent back to her friends in 
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cOttn^ ; and when she was gone we heard of many of her faults. 
She expressed herself, when displeased, in language that I shaU 
not repeat. As for the beer and m^t, there was no^mistajee 
about them, ]^t afrh f Can I have the heart to be very angry 
with that poor jade for helping another poorer jade out of my 
larder? On your honour and conscience, when you were a boy, 
and the, apples looked temptingly over Farmer Quamngdon's 
hedge, did you never ? When there was a grand dinner at 



borne, and you Averc sliding, with Master Dacon, up and down 
the stairs, and the disiics came out, did you ever do such a thing 
as just to——? Well, in many and many a respect servants are 
like children. They are under domination. They are subject 
to teproof, to ill-temper, to petty exactions and stupid tyrannies 
not skdom. They scheme, conspire, fawn, and are hypocrites. 
V Utile b(^ should not loll on chairs.” ' ' I,ittlc girls shouhl be 
9eeht jnd not heard ; ” and so forth. Have we not almost all 
’ Da 
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leamt these expressions of old foodes ; and vtteied them our^ 
selves when in the square-toed state ? Ihe Eton master wha wos 
breaking a lance wi^ our Paterfamilias of late, turned on Pater- 
familias, saying, He knows not the nature and exquisite caUfloUr 
of well-bred English boys. Exquisite flddleslick's end,. |dr. 
Master ! Do you mean for to go for to tell us that the relatioos 
between young gentlemen and their schoolmasters are entirely 
frank and cordial ; that the lad is familiar with the man who can 
have him flogged ; never shirks his exercises ; never gets other 
.boys to do his verses; never does other boys’ verses; never 
breaks bounds ; never tells fibs — I mean the fibs permitted by 
scholastic honour? Did I know of a boy who pretended to 
such a character, I w’ould forbid my scapegraces to keep company 
with him. Did I know a sclicx^lmaster who pretended to believe 
iu the existence of many hundred such boys in one school at one 
time, I would set that man down as a baby in knowledge of the 
world. *' Who was making that noise ? ” "I don’t know, sir," 
— ^And he knows it was the boy next him in school. * ' Who was 
climbing over that w'all?" “ I don't know, sir." — ^And it is m 
the speaker’s own trousers, very likely, the glass bottle-lops have 
left their cruel scars. And so with servants. *' Who ate up the 
three pigeons which went down in the pigcon-pie at breakfast 
this morning? ’’ Oh dear mo ! sir, it was John, who went away 
last month!"-— or, "I think it was Miss Mary’s canary-bird, 
which got out of the cage, and is so fond of pigeons, it never can 
have enough of them." Yes, it wit\ the canary-bird ; and Eliza 
saw it , and Eliza is ready to vow she did. These statements 
are not *me ; but please don't c:ill them lies. This is not lying ; 
this is voting with your party. You must Ixick your own side. 
The servanis’-hall stands by the servants’ -hall against the dining- 
room. The schoolboys don’t tell tales of each other. Tb^ ; 
agree not to choose to know who has made the noise, who has 
broken the window, w'ho h.'is eaten up the pigeons, who ha^ ' 
picked all the plovers' eggs out of the aspic, how it is that lique^i^' 
brandy of Gl^stanc’s is m sucli porous glass bottles —aUd 
forth. Suppose Brutus had a footman, who came and told^mui 
that the butler drank the curafoa : which of these servants W^old' 
you dismiss ? — the butler, perhaps, but the footman certainlyl ^ 
No. If your plate and glass arc beautifully bright, ybojt, < 
bell quickly answered, and Thomas ready, neat, and godd^/ 
humoured, you are not to expect absolute truth froirf 
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If 

Ti» very obsequiousness and perfection of his service prevent^ 
tntdi. He may be ever so unwelt in mind or body* and he 
must go through his service— hand the shining plate, replenish 
the spotless glass, lay the glittering fork— never laugh when you 
yourself or your guests joke — ^be profoundly attentive, and yet 
look utterly impassive— exchange a few hurried curses at the 
door with that unseen slavey who ministers without, and with 
you be perfectly calm and ixilite. If you arc ill, be w'lll come 
twenty times in an hour to your Ijcll , or leave the girl of his 
heart — his mother, who is going to .\meric:i — his defircst friend, 
who has come to say famwcll — hib. hi'Kh, and his glass of Ix'er 
just freshly poured out— any or all of these, if llie dooi-bcll 
rings, ortho master calls out “ Thomas” from the hall. Do 
you suppose you can expect nbsohiiL CvUidour from a man whom 
you may order to jx>wder his haii ? .\s Ixitween the Reverend 
Henry Holyshadc and his pupil, tho idea of entire unreserve is 
utter bosh . so the truth as between you and Jeaines or Thomas, 
or Mary the housemaid, or Betty the cook, is relative, and not 
to be demanded on one ««Kle oi the other. Why, res|xictfuK 
dvility IS Itself a he, whuli iioor Jiames often has to utter or 
perform to many a swaggering vulgaiiaii, w'ho should black 
Jeames's boots, did Joanics wear them and not shots. I'herc* 
is your little Tom, just ten, onlonng the gie.it, l.irge, quiet, 

' mderly young man about— shrieking calls for hot water— bully- 
ing jeames because the Ix^ots arc not varinshod enough, or 
ordering him to go to t!ie stables, and ask Jenkins why the 
deuce Tomkins hasn't 'nrouglit his pony round— or what you 
will. ITierc is mnnima rapinng the kimcklijs of Bmcot the lady’s- 
maid, and httic Miss scolding Martha, who waits uj) five jxiir 
of stairs in the nursery. Tattle Miss, Toininy, papa, mamma, 
you all expect from Martha, from Biiicot, from Jenkins, from 
Jeames, obscejuious civility and willing service. ATy dear good 
people, you ran't have truth too. Suppose you ask for your 
newspaper, and Jeames fia>'s, " I'm reading it, and jest Ix'g not 
ItO be disturbed ; ” or suppose you ask for a can of water, and 
he remarks, "You great big 'ulking fcllar, ain't you big enough 
tQ bring it hup yoursuJf ?” what would your feelings be ? Now, 
if you made similar proposals or requests to* Mr. Jones nes-t 
door, this is the kind of answer Jones w'ould give you. You gt't 
fmtH habitually from equals only ; so my good Mr. Hojyshade, 
ddn’t talk to me about the habitual candour of the young 
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Etonian of high birth, or I have my own opinion of your 
candour or discernment when you do. No. Tom BowUng ia 
the soul of honour and has true to Black-eyed Syousan 
since the last time they parted at Wapping Old Stairs ; but da 
you suppose I'om is perfectly frank, familiar, and above-board 
ill his conversation with Admiral Nelson, K.C.B. ? There are 
secrets, prevarications, fibs, if you will, between Tom and the 
Admiral — ^between your crew and captain. I know I hire 
a worthy, clean, agreeable, and conscientious male or female 
hypocrite, at so many guineas a y^ar, to do so and so for me. 
Were he other than liypocnlc I would send liim alxmt his 
business. I^on't let my displeasure be too fierce ivith him for a 
fib or two on his uw n account. 

Some dozen years ago, my family being absent in n distant 
part of the country, and my business detaining me m I^ndon, 1 
remained in my ow'n house w ith three servants on board wages. 
1 used only to breakfast at home , and future ages will be inte-' 
rested to know that this meal used to consist, at that iierlod, of 
^n, a penny roll, a pat of butter, and, perJiaps, an egg. My 
weekly bill used invariably to be about fifty shillings ; so that as 
1 never dined in the house, you see, my breakfast, consisting of 
the delicacies before mentioned, cost alx>ut seven shillings and 
tlirecpcnce per diem. 1 must, therefore, have consumed doily-— 


A quarter of .*1 pound of tea (*<ay) ....13 

A iieiiny roll (say) x o 

One pound of butter (say) 13 

On i pound of lump sugar ..... x o 

A iKW'-laid egg 39 


Which IS the only ix>ssible way in which 1 can make out lha 
sum. 

Well, I fell ill while under this regimen, and had an illness 
which, but for a certain doctor, who was brought to me by 
certain kind fnend 1 had m those days, would, I think, have; 
prevented the ^xissibility of my telling this interesting anecdote* 
now a dozen years after. Don't be frightened, my dear madoht l' 
it is not a horrid sentimental account of a malady ^ou ,afe , 
coming to— only a question of grocery. This illness, 1 sAy; 
lasted some .seventeen days, during which the servants 
admirably attentive and kind , and poor John, especially, ' 
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4 ip at all hours, watching night after night — amiable, cheerful, 
aotinng, respectful, the very liest of Johns and nursed. 

Twice or thrice in the seventeen days 1 may have had a glass 
of eau suefie — say half-a-dozen glasses of eau Ji»r/'df~ucrtainly 
not more. Well, this admirable, watchful, cheerful, tender, 
affectionate John brought viie in a little bill for seventeen pounds 
of sugar consumed during the illness -“Often 'ad sugar-and- 
water; always was a-c;illiii' for it." says John, wagging his head 
<]uite gravely. You are d^'ad, years and years ago, poor John— 
so patient, so friendly, so kin<!, so clu-erful to the invalid in the 
fever. But confess, now, wlieiexci \»jii are, that seventeen 
pounds of sugar to make siv gl.iws ot eau was a little 

too Strong, wasn t it, John? Ah, how frankly, how iruslily, how 
bravely he lied, pevor John ! One evniing, Ixiiiig at Brighton in 
the convalescence, I reinenil^er Jolm’a step was unsteady, his 
voice thick, his laugh queer— and h.-ving some quinine to give 
me, John tirought the glass to nu*— not to iny nioiuh, but struck 
me with it pretty sniaitly in the eye, which w'as not the way in 
which Doctor Elliotson had intend' ‘cl his prescription should be 
taken. Turning that eye upon him, 1 ventured to hint that my 
attendant had lieen drinking. Drinking * 1 never was more 
humiliated at the thougiit of my own injustice than at John’s 
reply. “ Drinking 1 Snip me • I have had ony an 'alf-pint of 
beer with my dinner at one o'clock ' " and he retreats, holding 
on by a chair. 'Those are fibs, you see, appertaining lo the 
situation. John is drunk. !^ulp inni. he has only had an 'alf- 
pint of beer with his dinner si.\ hours ago : and none of his 
fellow-servants will s ly oihcnvisc Polly is smuggled on lionrd 
ship. Who tells the lieutenant when he comes his rounds? 
Boys are playing canls in the lx*drooni. The outlying fog 
announces master coming — out go candles — cards popped into 
bed — boys sound asleep. Who had that light m the dormitory ? 
Law bless yoh ! the poor dear innocents are every one snonng. 
Every one snoring, and every snore is a lie told through the 
nose I Suppose one of your lioys or mine is engaged in that 
awful crime, are we going to break our hearts about it ? Come, 
come. We pull a long face, waggle a grave head, and chuckle 
within our waistcoats. 

Between me and those fcllow-crcaturcs of mine who are sitting 
iUhthe room below, how strange and wonderful is the ^itition I 
JWe meet at evoiy hour of the daylight, and are indebted to 
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each other for a hundred offices of duty and comfort of life; 
and WG live together for years, and don't know eadi other. 
John’s voice to me is quite diflerent from John’s voice when it 
addresses his mates below. If I met' Hannah in the street with 
a bonnet on, 1 doubt whether 1 should know her. And all 
these good people with whom 1 may live for yeais and years, 
have cares, interests, dear friends and relatives, mayhap schemes, 
passions, longing hopes, tragedies of their own, from which a 
carpet and a few planks and lieams utterly separate me. When 
we were at the seaside, and poor Ellen used to look so pale, 
and run after the i>ostman’s bell, and seize a letter in a great 
scrawling hand, and rt'ad it, and cry in a corner, how should 
we know that the poor little thing's heart was breaking? She 
fetched the water, and she smoothed the ribbons, and she laid 
out the dresses, and brought the early cup of tea in the morning 
just as if she had had no cares to keep her awake. Heni7(who 
lived out of the house) was a servant of a friend of hiine, who 
lived in chambers. ’i'liere\\as a dinner one day, and Henry 
waited all through the dinner. 'Tlie champagne was properly 
iced, the dinner was excellently served ; every guest was attended 
to; the dinner disappeared ; the dessert was set ; tlie claret was 
in perfect order, carefully decanted, and more ready. And then 
Heniy said, **If you please, sir, may I go home?" He had 
received word that his house was on fire ; and having seen through 
his dinner, he wished to go and look after his children, and little 
sticks of furniture. Wliy, such a man's livery is a uniform of 
honour. 'Die crest on his button is a badge of bravery. 

Do you see— 1 imagine I do myself— m these little instances, ' 
a tinge nl Jiiimour? Ellen’s heart is breaking for handsome 
Jeames u£ Buckley Square, whose great legs are kneeling, and 
who has given a lock of his precious powdered head, to some 
other than Ellen. Henry is preparing the sauce for bis master's^ 
wild-ducks while the engines are squirting over his own IHd^. 
nest and brood. Lift these figures up but a storey from 
basement to the ground-floor, and the fun is gone. We pmj 
be ^leinc iragidU. Ellen may breathe her last sigh in 
\*ersc, calling down blessings upon James the profligate yiSio 
deserts her, Henry is a hero, and epaulettes are oft. hi^. 
shoulders. Atqui sciebai, d.c. : whatever tortures are lu'slM' 
for him, he will be at bis [x^st of duty. 

You concede, however, that there js a touch of humour isr 
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ibc two tmgcdies here mentioned. Why? Is it that the idea 
of persons in service is somehow ludicrous ? Perhaps it is made 
more so in this country by the splendid appearance of the 
liveried domestics of great people. When j'ou think that we 
dress in black ourselves, and put our fcllow-creaturcs in green» 
];i|nk, or canary>coIoun*d breeches, that we order them to 
piaster their hair with Hour, han’ng biushi'fl that nonsense 
out of our own heads fifty years ago ; tliat some of the most 
genteel and stately among us the men who drive their 

carriages to put on little albiiin wig'., and sit behind great 
nosegays — I say I siipjiosc it .a this he.ijjing of gold lace, 
gaudy colours, blooming plushe., on honest Jolm Trot, which 
makes tlie man absurd m our lyts, who nml be nothing but 
a simple reputable citizen .and indoor labourci, Suppose, my 
dear sir, tliat >ou yourself wcie suddenly desired to put on a 
full dress, or c\cn undress, domestic uniform with our friend 
Jones's crest repeated m varied eombinatious of button on your 
front and b.\ck? Sup])ose, inirl.iin, your son were told, tliat 
he could not get ou! except m low'cr garments of carnation 
or ambei -coloured iiluah - would you lei him? • • • Hut, as 
you justly say. this lo not the question, and besides it is a 
question fraught with danger, sir; and iadic.ilism, sir; and 
subversion of the very foundations of the soci.il f.ibnc, sir. • • • 
Well, John, wc won't t'liter on your great domestic question. 
Don't let us disport with JeamesS dangerous strength, and 
the edge-tools about his knife-board . but with Hetty and Susan 
who wjcid the pltiyful mop. and set on the simmering kettle. 
Surely you have heaid Mrs. Toddles miking to Mrs. Doddlcs 
about their mutual mauh. Miss Susan must have a silk gown, 
and Miss B<*tty must we.ir ifinvers under her bonnet when she 
goes to church if you please, .ind did you ei'er hear such im- 
pudence? The servant in many small establishments is a 
constant and endless theme of talk. What small wage, sleep, 
meal, what endless scouring, scolding, tramping on messages 
fall to that poor Susan's lot; what indignation .at the httlo 
kitidly passing word with the grocer's young man, the ]x>t-boy, 
the chubby butcher! Where such things will end, roy dear 
Mrs. Toddles, I don't know. What wages the> will want next, 
sny dear Mrs. Doddles, &c. 

Here, dear ladies, is an advertisement whirh T cut out of 
the Times a few days since, expressly for you : — 
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“A LADY is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION, £6r a 
very respectable young woman as HEAD KITCHEN- 
MAID under a inan'Cook. She bas lived four years under a 
very good cook and ^housekeeper. Can make ice, and is an 
excellent baker. She will only take a place in a very good 
family, where she can have the opportunity of im])rovm^ her- 
self, and, if iwssible, staying for two years. Apply by letter 
to," &c, &c. 

There, Mrs. Toddles, what do you think of that, and did 
you ever? Well, no, Mrs. Doddles. Upon my word now, 
Mrs. T. , I don't think I ever did. A resp<.*ctablc young woman 
— as head kitchcn-niaid— under a rn.in-cook, will only take a 
place in a veiy good family, when? she can impiovo, and stay 
two years. Just nou^ up the conditions, Mrs. Toddles, muQit 
if you please, mum, and then let us see — 

1. This young woman is to be iiKAf) kitchen-maid, that is 

to say, tlieie is to be .i choiiis of kitchen-maids, of 
whicli Y, W. lb to be chief. 

2. She will only be situated under a man-cook. (A) OugHt 

he to be a Kiench took, and (B), if so, would the 
lady desire him to be a I'rotestnnt? 

3. She will only lake a place in a very good family. How old 

ought the family to be, and what do you call good? t,hat 
IS tlic question. How long alter the Conquest will ^o? 
Would a banker's family do, or is a bnronct's good 
enough ? Best say what rank in the peerage would lie 
si]ih<.jently high. But the lady does not say whether she< 
would like a High Church or a Low Church family. 
Ought there to be unmarried sons, and may th^ follow a 
profession? and please say how many d.iughtcrs; and 
would the lady like them to be musicaf? And how many 
companv dinners a wt'^k? Not too many, for fear of 
fanning the upper kitchen-maid ; but sufficient, so as to 
keep the upper kitchen-maid's hand in. \N,B . — I think ' 
I can see a rather bewildered expression on the conn- > 
tenances of Mosdames Doddles and Toddles as I am 
prattling on m this easy bantering way.] 

4. The head kitchen-maid wishes to stay for two years, and , ^ 

impibve herself under the map-cook, and having of course 
sucked the brains (as the phrase is) from under the chefs < 
nightcap, then the head kitchcn-maid wishes to go. ' • * 
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And mpon my word, Mrs. Toddles, mum, I will go and fetch 
the cab for her. The cab? Why not her Ladyship's own 
carriage and pair, and the head coachman to dnvc away the 
head kitchcn>jnaid? You see she stipulates for everylhing^the 
.time to come ; the time to stay ; the family she will be with ; 
and as soon as she has improved herself enough, of course the 
upi>cr kitchen-maid will step into tJu' c^irnage and drive off. 

Well, uixin my word ,in(l conbrieiKi*. if thingi are coming to 
/Azjposs, Mrs Toddles and Mrs. PtirlUles, mum, I think I will 
go upstairs and get a liasin and .• sponge, and then downstairs 
and get .^omc hot water, and then Twill go and scrub that 
chalk'maik off my own dooi with eiy own Jiandh. 

It is wiped off, I dcclau ! AjL’t cmt so many weeks ! WTio 
has done it? It w'a^k just a little ronndatiout mark, you know, 
and it was there for i!a>b and weekb, before I ever thought it 
would be the text of a KuuiidaLout IMpcr. 
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At the close (let us say) of Queen Anne's reign, when I was a 
boy at a private and preparatory school for young gentlemen, I 
remember the wiseacre of a master ordering us all, one night, to 
march into a. little garden at the back of the house, and thence 
to proceed one by one into a tool- or hen-housc (I was but a 
tender little thing just put into short clothes, and can’t exactly 
say whether tlic house was for tools or hens), and in that house 
to put out hands into ;i sack which stood on a bench, n candle 
burning bc&klc it. 1 put iiiy liand into the sack. My hand 
came out quite black. 1 went and joined the other boys in the 
schoolroom ; and all their Jiands were black too. 

By icason of my tender age (and there are some critics who, I 
liope w ill be satisfied by my acloiowlcdging that 1 am a hundred 
and fifty-six next birthday) I could not understand what was tile 
meaning of this night excursion — ^this candle, this tool-house, 
this bag of soot. 1 think we little boys were taken out of our 
sleep to be tiroiighl to the ordeal. We came, theri, and showed 
our little hands to the master ; washed them or not — most pro- 
bably, 1 should say, not — and so went bewildered back to bed. 

Something liiul been stolen in the school tliat day ; and Mr. 
Wiseacre having lead in a book of an ingenious method of 
finding out a thief by making him put his hand into a sack 
(whidi, if guilty, the rogue would shirk from doing), 
boys were subjected to tlie trial. Goodness knows >i^t 
lost object was, or who stole it. We all had black hands 
show to the master. And the thief, whoever he was, was iio| ■ 
Found Out that time. "" 

I wonder if the rascal is alive — an elderly scoundrd he musC ^ 
be this time ; and a hoary old hypocrite, to whom an 
schoolfellow presents his kindest regards— parenthetically 
marking what a dreadful place that private school was ; col^ ' 
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cbin^iiij, bad dinners, not enough victuals, and caning avful I 
^Are you alive still,'! say, you nameless villain, who escaped 
discovery on that day of crime ? I hope you have escaped often 
since, old sinner. Ah, what a lucky tUng it is, for you and 
me, my man, that we arc noi found out in all our peccadilloes ; 
and that our backs can slip away from the master and the canel 
Just consider wliat life would be, if every rogue was found 
out, and flogged cora/n pofvbl What a butchery, what an 



Indecency, what an endless swishing of the rod I Don't ciy out 
about my misanthropy. -My good fnend Mcalyraouth, I will 
trouble you to tell me, do you go to cliurch ? When there, do 
you say, or do you not, that you are a miserable sinner? and 
saying so, do you believe or disbelieve it ? If you are a M. 
don't you deserve correction, and aren't you grateful if you are 
to be let off? I say. again, w'hat a blessed thing it is that we 
are not all found out I 
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Just picture to yourself everybody who docs wrong being 
found out, nnd punished accordingly. Fancy all the boys in 
all the school being whipped ; and then tl)e assistants, and 
then the head master (Doctor Radford let us call him). Fancy 
the proTOSt-marshnl being tied up, having previously super- 
intended the correction of the whole army. After the young 
gentlciiicn have had tlieir turn for the faulty exercises, fancy 
Doctor Lincolnsinn being tnken up for certain faults in his 
Kssay and Review. After the clergyman lias cried his peccavi, 
suppose we hoist up a Bishop, and give him a couple of dozen ! 
(I sec my Lord Bishop of Double-Gloucester sitting in a \ory 
uneasy posture on his right reverend bench ) After we have 
cost off the Bishop, what are we to say to the Minister who 
appointed him? My Lord Cinqwarclcn, it is painful to haix! to 
use personal correction to a Ixiy of your age ; but really . . . 
Stste tandem^ canttfev ' 'fhe butchery is too horrible. 'Hie 
hand drops |X)werless, appalled at iho quantity of birch which 
it must cut and blandish. 1 am glad we arc not all found out, 

I say again ; and protest, my dear brethren, against our having 
our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and ininislu'd is bad enough ; 
but imagine all women found out in the distinguished social 
circle in which you and I have the honour to move. Is it not a 
mercy that so many of these fair criminals remain unpunished 
and undiscovered? Tlicre is Mrs. I^ongbow, who is for ever 
practising, and who shoots poisoned arrows, too; when you 
meet her you don’t call her liar, and charge her with the 
wickedness she has done, and is doing. There is Mrs. Painter^ 
who passes fm a most respectable woman, and a model in 
society. There is no use m saying w'hat you really know 
regarding her and her goings on. ITiere is Diana Hunter— 
what a little hmghty prude it is; and yet zoe know stories 
about her whidi arc not altogether edifying. 1 say it is best, 
for the sake of the good, that the bad should not all be fouud 
out. You don’t want your children to know the history of that ' 
lady ill the next box, who is so handsome, and whom they*^' 
admire so. Ah me ! what would life be if we were all fouAd out, " 
and punished for all our faults ? Jack Ketch would be in per-^ 
,inanence ; and then who would hang Jack Ketch ? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found ouf.^ 
Psha 1 I have heard an authority awfully competent vow and 
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ije^ftre tbot scores and hundreds of murders are committed, 
and nobody is the wiser. That terrible man mentioned one 
or twaways of committing murder, whidi he maintained were 
quite common, and were scarcely ever found out. A man, for 
instance, ^mes home to his wife, and . • . liut I pause — I 
know that this Magazine h.is a very large circulation. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands— why not say a million of 
people at once?— well, say a million read it. Anri amongst 
these countless readers, 1 miglit be teaching sonic monster 
how to make aw'ay with hib wif.' Mithout iK'ing found out, 
some hend of a woman how to di^stroy her de.ir husband. I 
will not then tell thib easy and simjjlr way of murder, as com- 
municated to nu* by a most ri‘>peoiabJc party m the confidence 
of pnvate intercourse. Sup|x>bt‘ ^iiie gentl#" reader were to 
try this most bimple ami «‘asy letcipt— it beems to me almost 
infallible — ^and come to grief in cunsctiuoncc, and lx* found 
out arfd hanged? Should 1 c%'er pardon myself for having^ 
been the means of doing injury to a single one of our esteemed 
subscribers? I'hc prescription whereof I &ix»ak— that is to say 
whereof I don't sjxjak shall be buned in this liosom. No, I 
am a humane man. T am not on(‘ of xoiir Dluelie.'irds to go 
and say to my w'lfe, “ 'Sly dear ! I am going away for a few daj's 
to Brighton. Here aie all the k<ws (d the house. You may 
open every door and closet, e\ct*pt the one at the end of the oak- 
room oppobite the hreplncc, ivilh the little bronze Sbakspeare 
on the mantelpiece (or what not) *' I don't bay this to a woman 
— unless, to be sure, 1 w.int to get nd of her — because, after 
such a caution, I know .she'll peep into tjic closet. I say 
nothing aliout the closet at all J keep the key in iny pocket, 
and a being whom I love, but who, as I know, has many weak- 
nessesj out of harm’s way You toss up your head, dear angel, 
drub on the ground with your lovely little feet, on the table 
with your sweet rosy fingers, and cry, *' Oh, sneerer ! You don't 
know the depth of woman's feeling, the lofty scorn of all deceit, 
the entire absence of mean curiosity in the sex, or ncMnr, never 
would you libel us so ! " Ah, Delia i dear dear Delia ! It is 
because I fancy 1 do know something about you (not all, mind' 
— ^no, no; no man knows that)— Ah, my bride, my ringdove, 
my .rose, my poppet — choose, in fact, whatever name you like 
— bulbul of my grove, fountain of my desert, sunshine' of n»y 
4arkling life, and joy of my dungeon(^ existence, it is because 
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I A> know a little about you that I conclude to say ' nothing of 
that private closet, and keep my key m my pocket. YofttOke 
away that closet-key then, and the house-key. You lodk Delia 
In. You keep her out of harm's way and gadding, and so she 
never can, be found out. 

An^ yet by little strange accidents and coincidences how we 
are liciog found out every d.ay. You rcmcinlxjr that old story 
of the Abljd Kakatoes, who told tlic company at supper one 
night how the first confession he ever received was— from a 
murderer let us sny, Pn'senlly enters to supp<!r the Marquis 
de Croqueniitaine. *' Palsambleu, abb^**" says the brilliant 
Marquis, taking a pinch of snuft', “are you here? Gentlemen 
.and ladies ! I was the Abba's first penitent, and 1 made him a 
confession whicft^I promise >ou astonished him." 

To be sure how queerly things an; found out ! Here is an 
instance. Only the other day I was wTiting m these Round- 
aliout I\i]3ers about a certain man, whom 1 facetiously' called 
Baggs, and who had abused me to my fi lends, who of course 
told me. Shortly after tliat paper w'as published another friend 
— Sacks Ictus call hmi- scowls fiercely at me as I am sitting in 
perfect feood-lmniour at the club, and passes on without speak- 
ings*' A cut. A <iiunel. Sacks thinks it is .ibout him that I 
was WTiting : whereas, upon my honour and conscience, I never 
had him once in my mmd,*and w'as pointing my moral from 
quite another man. But don’t 3011 see, by this wrath of the 
guilty-conscicnccd Sticks, that ho had been abusing me too? 
He has owncil himself guilty, never having been accused. He 
has winced when .nobody thought of hitting him. I did but 
put the cap out, and madly bulling and dialing, behold my 
friend rushes to put his head into it 1 Never mind, Sacks, you 
are found out , but I Ijear you no malice, my man. 

And yet to K* found out, I know' from my own experience, 
*must be painful and odious, and cruelly mortifying to the inwafd 
vanity. Suppose I am a poltroon, let us say. With fierce 
moustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, and an immense stick, X- 
keep up nevertheless a character for courage. 1 swear fearfully'^ 
at cabmen and women ; brandish my bludgeon, and pierh&ps ^ 
knock dow'n a little man or two with it : brag of the images't 
Which I break at the shooting-gallery, and pass amongst my 
friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man 
dragon. Ah me! Suppose some brisk little chap steps 
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and gives me a caning in St Jamcb’& Street, itb all the heads 
of my friends looking out of all the elub ^vlndows My reputa- 
ticHi is gone. I frighten no man more. My nose is pulled by 
whipper-snappers, who jump up on a choir to reach it. 1 am 
found out And m the days of my tnumpbs, whe n. people \\i re 
yet afmid of me, and wire tikcn in by my swigiy^i I ilways 
IkHcw that T lias a lilylivci, and cxpcctid tint } should Ik* 
found out sonu d ly 

Tliat ceitainty of Imiur found out must Inunt 'iiul depress 
miny a bold bi u;^^ulo^io spiiit 1 1 r iix siy it is 1 (.h igjm in, 
who can pump copious floods of U i s i ut c f his oimi i yts ind 
thoso of 111* mulitm Hi ihinl iiiiuMlf I uu ]»ut x 
poor swindlini;; eh itti nnir logii l>i]’ 'ircunpijl 1 ln\c 

Jilted sevci il >voniiii uhom 1 ln\ pi nnind to miiiv I dout 
know wluih i i Uhtve \ Int 1 1 1 >«.h, mil C know I hivo 
htokn thi \trv minion i \ r wJ li I Inxc him snixclling, 
Ha\c tin 3 found 11 u cut-' u h t his he 1 1 Irops down on 
the cushion 

Ihtii vour wniir, p'l li«.tOMU iio\ list ot wlnt noi^ 
The Hcuot! siyi Ihit ‘ Ic ms swot] is om of thi fust ordii * 
Tbi Lamp di ilatis tint Jones s ti i^cdy surp is i s cm ry work 
since the d'i>s f f Ilini of \vfm ’ Jlu CtWLt'x utathit J s 
'Life of Uoody Iwo lioii» 1 i krrjfia €s atl, i nobli ind 
enduring luoiiuin nt to th * nme of tint id 1111 ibli I nglish 
ivom'in ind i forth I ii( ilu n Jones knows il it he his lent 
the cntK of iht P 1 in /n iKJiiids, tbil his j ublishor Ins i 
h-ilf share in the/ imp ind tint the (ontt conus iipeitidlv 
to dine IV him It is ills n well Joms is minioitil until 
he IS found out, uid thtn do vii comes thr extin hiisIki, and 
the immortil is di id md buiud I hi idi i [it r ua of 

discoVQiy inu«t h luut mmy n mm ind nnki him uni isy, ls 
the trumpets iic pufling in his triumph lb own, who tus a 

higher place tliin he dis ncs cowcis tiefou bnnth, who hi< 
found lem out, Wliat 1 i chorus of critics shouting " Ui vo ' ? 
i— a tniblic clapping huids and flinging gorlinds? Urown 
knows that Smith has found him out Puff tiunipi ts ' W.ive, 
banners' llii/7i lioys for the imniort d liiowii ' "This is 
oU very well/ 13 thinks (Ixiwing the while smiling, laying hs 
hand to his hjart), "but there stands Smith at the window 
i^has measun d me , and some diy the others will find me out 
tHk" It IS «L ve y cunous sensation to ,it by a man woo lia^ 
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found you out. and who you know has found you out ; or^ vice 
vend, to sit with a man .whom have found out. ’ His talent? 
Bah I His virtue? We know a little story or two about his 
virtue, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over fHend 
Robinson's antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk ; and w0 are 
both humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, is he ? You 
know how he behaved to Hicks? A good-natured man, is he? 
Pray do you remember that little story of Mrs. Robinson’s black 
eye ? How men have to work, to talk, to smile, to go to *bed, 
and try to sleep, with this dread of t>cing found out on their 
consciences I Bardolph, who has robbed a church, and Nym, 
wiio has taken a purse, go to their usual haunts, and smoke 
their pipes with their companions. Mr. Detective Bulls-eye 
appears, and says, "Oh, Bardolph, I want you about that 
there pyx business ! ” Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes cut of 
his pipe, puts out his hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks 
away quite meekly. He is found out. Ho must go. "Good- 
bye, DollTcarsheet ! Good-hyo, Mrs Quickly, ma’am 1 " 'Hio 
other gentlemen and ]M\icsde /iz son Jitf look on and exchange 
mute adieuY with the departing fnends. And an assured time 
will come when the other geiitlcMiien and ladies will 1)C found 
out too. 

Wliat a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it has 
been that, for the most part, our womankind are not endowed 
with the faculty of finding us out ! I'/tey don't doubt, and 
probe, and weigh, and tal^e your measure. T^ay down this' 
paper, my benevolent fnend and reader, go into your drawing- 
room now, .Liid utter a joke ever so old, and 1 waffcr sixpence ' 
the ladies tlu'rt' will all begin to laugh Go to Biwn's house, 
and tell Mr^. Brow'n and the young ladies what you think of 
him, and sec what a welcome you will get! In like manner, 
let him come to your house, and XcW your good lady his candid 
opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive him ! WbC^d 
you have your wife and children know you exactly for what 
are, and esteem you precisely at your worth? If so, myfri^d^ , 
you will live in a dreary house, and you w'ill have but a 
fireside. Do you suppose the people round it don’t sie 
homely face as under a glamour, and, ns it were, with a halo oi^ 
love round it? You don't fancy you izre, as you seciU to thent,?^ 
No such thing, my man. l^it away that monstrous conc^i 
and Ije thankful that have not found you out. ’’1%- ' 
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Where have I just read of a game played at a country house ? 
The party assembles round a tabic vnli i)cns, ink, and paper. 
Some one narrates a tale corilaniing more nr less incidents and 
personages. Etieh person of the comixiny then writes down, to 
the best of his luemory and ability, the anecdote jubt narrated, 
and finally the papers are to be read out. T do nut say I should 
Uke to play often at this gnnic, which might possibly lie a tedious 
and lengthy paAimc, not by any means so amusing as smoking 
a cigar in the conservatory ,* or even listening to the young ladies 
playing their piano-pieccs , or to Hobbs and Nobbs lingering 
round the bottle and talking over the morning's run with the 
hounds; but surely it is a moral and ingenious sport, 'lliey 
say the variety of narratives is often very odd and amusing. 

original story becomes so changed and distorted that at the 
end Of all the statements you arc puzzled to know where the truth 
is at all. As time is of sin.i1) unporuuicc to tl\c cheerful persons 
engaged in this sport, peihaps a good way of playing it would 
be to spread it over a couple of years, l^t the people who 
played the game m '6o all meet and play it once more m '6i, 
and each write his story over again. Then bring out your 
original and compare notes. Not only will the stories difier from 
Other, but the writers will probably differ from themselves. 
Itfthe course of the year the incidents will grow or will dwindle 
s(i^gely, ^ The least authentic of the statements will be so hv^ 
or Sf> malicious, or so neatly put, that it will appear ifiost lilw 
the truth. 1 like these tales and sportive exercises. I had 
began a little print collection once. I bad Addison in his night- 
in bed at Holland House, requesting young Lord Warwick 
^ retwk how a Christian should die. 1 had Cambronne clutch' 
cocked hat, and uttering the immortal “ La G.u:dc 
seyehd pas." 1 bad the ** Vengeur" going down, and alt 





ibtiffitift Catti[tl 4 (H|Mnlo&))iim^^ 
from Napolm's-ISiiuleti^ and a ^ amhanCmpobi^VjS 
Manchaoseii. * ^ 

Wbiit mmi wlio has teem befom Uie i^iihte at aS i 
heard simfiac wonderful anecdotes regarding himself j 
own histoiy? In these humble essaykms 1 have 
to egouae, I cry out about the shoes which pnch me. i 
as I frncy. more naturally and patheucally than if my m _ 
bourns corns were trodden under foot. I prattle about the 
which I love, the wine vduch I hke, die talk 1 heard yesterday' 
— about Browns absurd oiis^Joness ndiculoua elation sttey 
he thinks he has caught me in a blunder (a part of ^ frfo, 
y # see, is that Jones will rtad this, and will ^ 
know that I mean him and that wc shall meet and j 
eadt other with enure politeness) This is not the 
kmd of speculation, I confess, but it is a gossip whidi aBamm 
some folks A brisk and honest small beer ilBll refresh 
vdio do not care for the frothy outpourings of heavi6r 
A two of clubs may be a good handy httle card somettoSj^ 
and able to tackle a king of diamonds, if it is a little trtnttfk^ 
Some philosophers get their wisdom with deep thougfatr atfd 
out of ponderous libraries , I pick up my small onmte bf 
cogitation at a dinner table , or from Mrs Maty and ItAul 
Louisa, as they are pratthng over their five o dock tmu ^ 

Well, yesterday at dinner, Jucundus was good enot^ fo' 
tdl me a stoiy about myself, which he hid heard firom a 
of his acquaintance, to whom I send ray best comphmeft^ 
The tale is this At nine odock on the evening of the ; 
of November list just before sunset, 1 waa se^ leaving i 
96 Abbey Road St John's Wood leading two little 1 
by the hand, one of them in a nankeen pelisse, and the '< 
having 1 mole on the third finger of his left h^d (dm I 
n was the third finger but is quite sure it was the tefr t 
nenoe 1 walked with them to Charles BoroughbrM^ai, 
and sausage man. No sg Upper Theresa Road*. 

I left the little girl innocently eating a polony m the i 
I and Boroughbndge retired with the boy into the ba ^ } 
where Mrs Boroughbndge was playing cnbfaaye, 
the cards and boxes, took out a chopper and a na^ 
cut the httle bc^s httle throat (which he bore withil 




4 IMT b(otlwr> ^»to», but, qo^ flMi 
_ her to n« Ur Foditer Ihalhi^ 

Kenir ftiver at Sadies Wdb, where a bo^r 
a hankeen pdbisse was sabsequently found* and hi^ 
90 recognised to the present day And this Mrs. Lyot 
:%t(er, because she saw the whole transaction with her owa 
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^\^Aavh altered the little details of the anecdote somewhat. 
0ttt wis story is, I vow and declare, as true as Mrs Lynt*s. 
M4 ous goddess ’ how do lies begin ? What are the averages 
m 1)^7 Is the Same amount of lies told about every maOi^, 
4^ ijto we pretty much all tdl the same amount of lies? Is tire 
iAmge greater m Ireland than m Scotland, or vue versd^^^ 
jdttphg women than among men? Is this a lie I am telling 
go#? If 1 am talking about you, the odds are perhaps, that 
la I look bade at some which have been told abwt me* 
Speculate on them with thanks and wonder Dear friends 
tore told them of me* have told them to me of mysdf Have 
thsy not to and of you deir friend? A friend of mine was 
daang at a large dinner of dergymen, and a stoiy* as true 
|(S'll^e sausage story above given was told regardmg me, by 
Ofre oi those reverend divmes m whose frocks sit some anile 
Chatterboxes, as any man who knows this world knows. Ihey 
fSka the privilege of their gown They cabal, and tattle, and 
hlllSf and cackle commmations under their breath 1 say the 
women of the other sex are not more talkative or more 
gtiSehievous some of these "Such a man ought not to 
be l^idken says Gobemouebe, narrating the stoiy^-and 

^lUCb, a story I And I am surpnsed he is admitted into society 

ht aH** Yes* dear Gobemouche, but the story wa^nt true; 

S t had no more done the wicked deed m question than 
id runway with the Queen of Sheba 
1 I have always longed to know what that story was (or whht 
Ibotohon of histones), which a lady had in her mmd to whom 
f liervant of mine applied for a place, when I was breaking qp 
^addbhshment once, and gomg abroad Brown went with 
^ good character from us which, indeed, she fully deserved 
years' faithful service. But when Mis. Jones read 
\ of the person out of whose employment Brown earner 
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"'That is quite sufficient^" says Mrs. Jonj». ‘ " 

I will never take a servant out of thai house. " Ah« liCtaL 
how I should like to know what that crime was. or vrl^i 
senes of villainies, which made you determine never to iskb a 
servant out of my house. £)o you believe in the story of the 
little boy and the sausages? Have you swallowed that little 
minced infant? Have you devoured that young Polonitta?. 
Upon my word you have maw enough. We somehow greedily 
gobble down all stories in which the characters of our friends 
are chopped up, and believe wrong of them without inquiry. 
In a late serial work written by this hand. 1 remember m^tMg 
some pathetic lemarks about our propensity to believe ill of our 
neighbours— and I remember the remarks, not because they 
*«cre valuable, or novel, ot ingenious, but because, within three 
days after they had appeared in print, the moralist who wrote 
them, walking home with a friend, heard a story about another 
friend, which story he straightway believed, and which story 
was scarcely more tnie than that sausage fable w'hich is here set 
down. O mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! But though the 
preacher trips, shall not the doctrine be good? Yea, brethren I' 
Here be the rods. lx>ok you, here are the scourges. Choose 
me a nice long, swishing, buddy one, light and well-poised in 
the handle, thick and bushy at the tail. Pick me out a whip- 
cord thong with some dainty knots in it — and now — ^wo all 
desen’C it — ^whisli, whish, whish ! Let us cut into each other 
all round. 

A favourite liar and servant of mine was a man I once had to 
drive a brougham. He never came to my house, except for 
orders, and once wbeii he helped to wait at dinner, so clumsily ^ 
that it was agreed we would dispense with his ftictber effort' 
The (] 0 b) brougham horse used to look dreadfully lean 
tired, and the livcry-stablc keeper complained that we worked 
him too hard. Now, it turned out that there was a neigh- 
bouring butcher's lady who liked to ride in a brou^am ; and* 
Tomkins lent her ours, drove her cheerfully to Kicnitiond and 
Putney, and, I suppose, toc^k out a payment in mutton-phops. 
We gave this good Tomkms wine and medicine for his, family , 
when sick— we supplied him with little comforts and extras ‘ 
which need not now be remembered — and the' grateful fcreatu^'.*; 
rewarded us by informing some of our tradesmen Whoov 
honoured with his custom, "Mr. Roundabout? Ldf* 
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hjlm lip to bed drunk eveiy night In the-week.*' 
being a man of seven stone weight and dve feet 
' high ; whereas his employer was--but here modesty inieifetes, 
and I decline to enter into the avoirdupois question. 

Now, what was Tomkins's motive for the utterance and dis< 
semination of these lies ? 'fhey could further no conceivable* end 
or interest of his own. Had they been true stories. Tomkins’s 
rosier would, and reasonably, hav'e been still more angry than 
ar the fables. It was but suicidal slander on the part of 
Tomkins — must come to a discovery— must end in a punish- 
merit, The poor wretch had got his place under, as it turned 
out* a fictitious character. He might have stayed in it, for of 
course Tomkins had a wife and poor innocent childrcii. He 
might have had bread, licer, bed, character, coats, coals. He 
might have nestled m our little island, comfortably sheltered 
from the storms of life ; but we were compelled to cast him out, 
and send him driving, lonely, perishing, tossing, starving, to 
sejt — to drown. To drown? Tliere be other modes of death 
whiereby rogues die. GotKl-bye, Tomkins. And so the night- 
cap is put on, and the liolt is drawn for poor T. 

Suppose we were to invite volunteers amongst our respected 
readers to send in little statements of the lies which they know 
have been toldtibout themselves : what aheap of correspondence, 
what an exaggeration of malignities, W'hat a crackling bonfire 
of incendiary falsehoods, might wc not gather together ! And 
a lie once set going, having the breath of life breathed into it by 
the father of lying, and ordered to run its dialx>lical httle course, 
lives with a prodigious vitality. You say, “ Magna est verltas 
tt pFtevalebit." Fsha ' great lies are as great as great truths, 
and prevail constantly, and day after day. Take an instance or 
two out of my own little budget. I sit near a gentleman at 
dinner, and the conveisation turns upon a certain anonymous 
literary performance which at the time is amusing the town. 

Oh,” says the gentleman, " everybody knows who wrote that 
paper: it is Momus's.” I was a young author at the time, 
perhaps proud of my bantling: beg your pardon,” 1 say,. 

it was written by your huthbie servant.” Indeed I " was eiU 
that the man replied, and he shrugged his shoulders, turned 
^ baeki and talked to his other neighbour. I never heard sar- 
incredulity more finely conveyed than by that " indeed.” 
"^Impudent liar,” the gentleman’s face said, as clear as face 
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could speak* Wbere \vas Magha Verltasi and ' 

'prevail ihen? She lifted np her voice, she 
and she was kicked out of court. In Ncw*York I rera a 
paper criticism one day (by on exile from our shores who 
taken up his abode in the Western* Republic), commenting hj^' 
a letter of mine which had appeared in a contemporaiy volume, 
and wherein it v/sls stated that the writer was a Jad in such Anti 
such a year, and in point of fact, I was, at the period spoken Of, 
nineteen years of ago. “ Falsehood, Mr. Roundabout/' Says 
the noble critic : “you were then not a lad ; you were then six- 
and-twenty years of age." You sec he knew better than paph 
and mamma and parish rcgister. It was easier for him to think 
and say I lied, on a twopenny matter connected with my, own 
..Ifrtirs, than to imagine he was mistaken. Years ago, in a time 
when we were very mad wags, Arcturus and myself met a 
gentleman from China who knew the Language. We began to 
speak Chinese against him. Wc said wc were born in Chiha.. 
We were two to one. Wt‘ spoke the mandarin dialect with 
I>erfect fluency. We had the company with us ; as m the old 
old days, the squeak of the real pig was \otcd not to be So 
natural as the squeak of the sliam pig. O Arcturus, the sham 
pig squeaks in our streets now to the applause of multitudes, 
and the real porkei gmnts iiniiecdcd in ins sty 1 

I once talked for some little time with an amiable lady it 
was for the first time ; and I saw an expression of surprise on 
her kind face which .said as plainly as face could say, “Sir, do 
you know that iqi to this moment I have had a certain opinion 
of you, and that T begin to think I have l>ecn mistaken or mis- 
led?" I not only Icnow that she had hoard evil reixirts of me, 
but I know who told her — one of those acute fellows, my dW ’ 
brethren, of w'hom w'e sjxike in a previous sermon, who hds 
found me out — found out actions which I never did, found out 
thoughts and sayings whidi 1 never spoke, and judged Itw? 
accordingly. Ah, my lad! have I found out? 0 ristm. 
ieucatis. Perhaps the person I am accusing is no more guilty;, 
than r. 

How comes it that the evil which men say spreads so'Widely-/ 
and lasts so long, whilst our good kind words don’t seem soroc-r^ 
how to taL root and liear blossom? Is it tliat in th^ 
b^Tts of mankind these pretty flowers can’t find a plaee',|^£ 
g^w ? Certain it is that scandal is good brisk talk, 
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i^eighboiir is by na ntetuis livdy l^eariog. An 
ginped, scored^ devilled^ and served witb mitst^ 

. sw pepper, ei^ccites the appetite ; whereas a ^^oe of 

Ck^ ^end widi cn^nt jelly is but a sickly unrelishing meat, 

, ,I^w> sqph being the case, zny dear wo^y Mrs, Candour, in 
whm 1 know there are a hundi^ good and generous qualities : 
it^ng perfectly clear that the good things which \vc say of our 
neighbours don't fructify, but somehow perish in the ground 
whei^ they are dropped, whilst the evil viords are wafted by all 
*|he winds of scandal, take root in all soils^ and flourish amaz- 
.ingly — seeing, I say, that this conversation docs not give us a 
chance, suppose wc give up consoriousness altogether, and 
dedine uttering our opinions a1>oiU Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
(and Mesdames B., J , and R.) at all. Wc maybe mistaken 
about every one of them, as, please goodness, those anecdote- 
mongers against whom 1 have uttered my meek protest have 
^been mistaken about me. Wc need not go to the e.'ctent of 
Spying that Mrs. Manning was an amiable creature much 
misunderstood ; and Jack I'hurtell a gallant unfortunate fellow, 
not near so black as he was painted ; but wc will try and avoid 
personalities altogether in talk, won't we? We wall range the 
fields of science, dear madam, and comnmnicate to each other 
the pleasing results of our studies. Wc will, if you please, 
examine the infflnitesimal wonders of nature through the 
microscope. We will cultivate entomology. Wc will sit with 
our arms round each other's waists on the fans asinorum^ and 
^ the stream of mathematics flow' beneath. We will take 
refuge in cards, and play af “ beggar my neighbour," not abuse 
■my neighbour, W c will go to the Zoological Gardens and talk 
freely about the gorilla and his kindred, but not talk about 
people who can talk in their turn. Suppose' wc praise the High 
Church? we offend the Ix»w Church. The Broad Church? 
High and Low are Ix>ih offended. What do you think of Lord 
X>erby as a politician? And what is your opinion of Lord 
Falmeiston? If you please, will you play me those lovely 
variations of In a cottage near a wood " ? It is a charming 
air (you know it in French, I suppose ? Ah ! ic dirai-je, maman f) 

' and was a favourite with poor Marie Antoinette. 1 say poor," 
f bc<^Use 1 have a right to speak with pity of a sovereign who 
^>Vak^,,i^owned for so much beauty and so much misfortune. 
a3 for giving any opinion on her conduct, saying that she 
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ivas good or bod, or fndiflferent, gobdness forbid 4 ' ^ 

agreed we will not be censorious. I^t us bave a game^i wds ' 
— at dearth. If yod please. You deal. 1 ask for cards.' 'I Iddd'* 
the deuce of clubs. ... _ ' , 

What? there is no/leucci Deuce take it ! What? 
will go on talking about their neighbours* .and won’t havd' 
their mouths stopped by cards, or ever so much microscopes 
and aquariums? Ah, my poor dear Mrs. Candour, I agreo ' 
with you. By the way, did you ever see anything like Lady 
Godiva Trotter's dress last night ? People will go on chattering, 
although w'e hold our tongues ; and, after all, my good soul,' 
what will their scandal matter a hundred years hence? 
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Not long since, at a certain banquet, I had the good fortune to 
«it by Doctor Polymathesis, who knows everything, and who, 
about the time when the claret made its appearance, mentioned 
that old dictum of the grumbling Oxford don, that “Al^ 
ClAKKT would he port %f it could F* Imbibing a bumper of 
one or the other not ungratefully, I thought to myself, Here, 
surely, Mr. Roundalxjut, is a good text for one of your 
reverence's sermons.” IxJt us apply to the human race, dear 
brethren, what is here said of the vintages of Portugal and 
Gascony, and wc sliall have no difficulty in perceiving how 
many darets aspire to be ports in their way; how most men 
and W’omcn of our acquaniiance, howwc ourselves, are Aquit- 
anians giving ourselves Lusiianian airs ; how wc wish to have 
cnsdit for being stronger, braver, more beautiful, more worthy 
than wc really are. 

Nay, the beginning of this hyixjcrisy — a desire to excel, a 
desire to lie hearty, fruity, generous, strength-imparting, — is a 
virtuous and noble ambition ; and it is most difficult for a man 
in his own case, or Ins neighbour's, to say at what point this 
ambition transgresses the boundary of Mitue, and becomes 
vanity, pretence, and self-seeking You arc a poor man, let 
us say, showing .a l>old face to adverse fortune, and \^'eanng a 
confident aspect. Your purse is very narrow, but you owh no 
man a penny ; your means arc scanty, but your wife's gown is 
decent ; your old coat well brushed ; your children at a good 
^hool ; you grumble to no one ; ask favours of no one ; trudkle 
to no neighbours on account of their superior rank, or (a worse, 
and a meaner, and a more common crime still) envy none for 
their* better fortune. To all outward appearances you are as 
to do as your neighbours, who have thrice your income, 
l^ere may be in this case some little mixture of pretension in 
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your life and bebaviour. You certainly do put oil a mUpg 
whilst fortune is pinching you. Your wife and girls, smart' 
and neat at evening parties, arc cutting, patching, Emd,'colib}uig 
all day to make both ends of life's hal^rdashery meet. '^Yba 
give a friend a bottle of wine on occasion, but are content 
yourself with a glass of whisky-nnd-water. You avoid a cab, 
saying that of all things you like to v^alk home after dinner 
(which you know, my good friend, is a fib). I grant you that 
in this scheme of life there docs enter ever so little hypocrisy ; 
that this claret is loaded, as it were ; but your desire to porttfy 
yourself is amiable, is pardonable, is perhaps honourable : and 
were there no other hypocrisies than yours m the world we 
‘ lould be a set of worthy follows ; and sermon isers, moralisers, 
satirisers would have to hold their tongues and go to > some 
other trade to got a living. 

But’you know )'ou will step over that boundary line of virtue 
and mixiesty, into the district where himibug and vanity begin, 
and there the inoraliser catches you and makes an example of 
you. For instance, in a certain novel in another place my friend 
Mr. Tallxit Twysden is mentioned — a man whom you and 1 
know to be a wretched ordinaire, but who persists in treating 
himself as if he was the finest 'ao port. In our Britain there are 
hundreds of men like him, for over striving to swell beyond 
their natural si/c, to strain beyond ihcir natural strength, tp 
step beyond their natural stride. Search, search within your 
own waistcoats, dear brethren— know in your hearts, which 
of your ordinaire qualities you would pass off, and fain consider 
as first-rate port. And why not you youisclf, Mr. Preacher? 
says the congregation. Dearly beloved, neither in nor out df 
this pulpit do I pjofess to be bigger, or cleverer, or wiser, or 
better than any of you. A short while since, a certain Reviewer 
announced that 1 gave myself great pretensions as a philosopher. 
1 a- philosopher 1 T advance pretensions ! My dear Satutdny 
friend. And you? Don’t you teach everything to everybody? 
and puinsh the naughty boys if they don't learn as you bid 
them? You teach politics to Lord John and Mr. Gla^toue^ 
You teach poets how to write; painters, how to ,paint; 
men, manners ; and opera-dancers, how to pirouetted I ws^is 
not a little amused of late by an instance of the mod^ty 
Saturday friend, who, more Athenian than the 
di pr^os of a Greek book by a Greek author, sat 
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^pWed the Greek gentleman how to write his own 
^n^ua^. 

No, I do not, as far as I know, try to'bc port at all ; but olfer 
in these presents, a sound genuine ordinaire, at rRr. per doz. let 
us 'say, grown on my own hillside, and offered de don ceour to 
those who will sit down under my ionnelle, and ha\'e a half-hour's 
drink and gossip. It is none of your hot porto, my fnetid. I 
know there is much better and stronger liquor elsewhere. Some 
pronounce it sour ; some say it is thin ; sonic that it lias woefully 
lost its flavour. This may or may not be true. Iherc arc good 
and bad years; years that surprise evciybody ; years of which 
the produce is small and bad, or rich and jilcntiful. But if my 
tap is not genuine it is naught, and no man should give himself 
the trouble to drink it, I clo not even say that I would be port 
if 1 could ; kno\\mg that port (by which 1 would impl;^ much 
stronger, deeper, richer, and more duralile liquor than my vine- 
yard can furnish) is not relished by all palates, or suitable to all 
heads. We will assume then, dear brother, that you and I are 
tolerably modest people ; and, ourselves being thus out of the 
question, proceed to show how pretentious our neighbours are, 
and how very many of them would be port if they could. 

Have you never seen a small ni in from college placed amongst 
great folk, and giving Iiiruseli* tho airs of a man of f.ishioii ? He 
goes back to his common room w'lth fund reminiscences of 
Ermine Castle or Strawberry Hall. He writes to the dear 
Countess, to say that dear I.ord T^illypop is getting on very 
svtll at Saint Boniface, and tint the accident which he met with 
in a scuffle with nii inebriated bargeman only showed his spirit 
tmd honour, and will not perniancntly disfigure bis l.ord5hip’s 
nose. He gets his clothes fiom dear Lollypop’s London tailor, 
aud wears a mauve or magenta tic when he rides out to see the 
hounds. A love of f.usliionablc people is a weakness, I do not 
say of all, but of some tutors. Witness that h'ton tutor t'other 
day, who intimated that in Comhill we could not understand 
the perfect purity, delicacy, and rclincmeiit of those genteel 
fan)ili^ who sent their sobs to Eton. O ushei, mon ami I Old 


Jdhnson, who, too, had been an usher m his early life, kept 
$ Jntlc of that weakness always. Supixisc Goldsmith had 
"Jknorited him up at three in the morning and proposed a boat to 
.^l^fsienwich, as Topham Beauclcrc and his friend did, would he 
^ve -solid, *'What, my boy, arc you foi a frolic? I’m with 
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you!" und gone and ptit on his clothes? Rather he would 
have pitdted poor Goldsmith downstairs. He would 
to be port if he could. Of course tue wouldn't. Our opinion of 
the Portugal gmpc is known. It grows very high, and £3 very 
sour, and we don't go for that kind of grape at all. 

“ I was walking with Mr. Fox " — and sure this anecdote comes 
very pat after the grapes — " 1 was walking with Mr. Fox in the 
I.ouvre," says Benjamin West {apfed some paper I have just 
been reading), "and I remarked how many people turned rpunil 
to look at 9/te. This shows the respect of the French for, the fine 
arts." This is a curious instance of a very small claret indeed, 
which imagined itself to be port of the strongest body. There 
are not many instances of a faith so deep, so simple, so satis> 
factory as this. I have met many who would like to be port ; but 
with few of the Gascon sort, who absolutely believed they were 
port. George 111. believed in West’s port, and thought Reynolds's 
overrated stuff. TOicn 1 saw West's pictures at Philadelphia, 

I looked at them with astonishmciil and awe. Hide, blushing 
glory, hide your head under your old nightcap. O immortality ! 
is this the end of you ? Did any of you, my dear brethren, evei* 
try and read " Blackmore's Poems," or the " Kpics of Baour> 
Lomiian," or the " llcnriadc," or — ^what shall we say?— Pollok's 
"Course of Time"? They W'crc thought to be more lasting 
than brass by some people, and where are they now ? And our 
masterpieces of litciature — our jxjris — that, if not immortal, at 
any rate arc to last their lifty, their hundred years — oh, sirs, 
don't you think a very small cellar will hold them? 

Those poi:>r pcojile m brass, on pedestals, hectoring about 
Trafalgar Square and that neighbourhood, don’t you. think 
many of them — apart even from the ridiculous execution — cut 
rather a ridiculous figure, and that we are too eager to set dp 
our. ordinaire heroism and talent for port? A Duke of^WeV- J 
lington or two 1 will grant, though even of thcj-e idols a moderaie 
suppl> will be sufficient. Some years ago a famous and W'Uy 
French critic was in London, with whom 1 walked the street^ 

1 am ashamed to say that 1 informed him (being in hopes thd:t 
he was aliout Co write some pipers regarding* the manners 
customs of this country) that all the statues he saw rcprescfht^. 
the Duke of Wellington. That on the arch opposite Ap^l^ . 
House? the Duke in a cloak, and cocked-hat, on horsel^^^ 
Thai behind Apsicy House m an airy fig-Imf costume,?.^' 
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agaim 'Hiat in Cockspur Street? the Duke with a pig- 
tail — apd ^ 'on.( I ^owed him an army of Dukes. There are 
RiAPy bronae heroes who after a few years look already as 
'Ibdlishi awkward, and out of place as a man, say at Schoolbrcd's 
or Swan ^ Edgar’s. For example, those three Grenadiers in 
Mali, who have been up only a few months, don't you pity 
those unhappy household troops, who hri\e to stand frowning 
and looking fierce there; and think they would like to step 
down and go to barracks ? That they fought very biavely there 
is no doubt ; but so did the Russians fight very bravely ; and the 
French fight very bravely , and so did Colonel Jones and the 
99th, and Colonel Brown and thi loolh , and I say again that 
ordinaire should not give itself port airs, and that an honest 
ordinaire would blush to lx; found swaggering so. I am sure if 
you could consult the Duke of Nork, who is impaled on hiS 
column between the two clubs, and ask his late Royal Highness 
whether he thought he ought to lemain there, he would say no. 
A brkve worthy man, not a braggart or boasti r, to be put upon 
that heroic perch, must be painful to hnu I^oid George Ben- 
tinck, 1 suppose, being in the midst of the family park in 
Cnvendish Square, may conceive that he has a right to remain 
in his place. But look at William of (.uinlicrland, with his 
hat cocked over his eye, piancing Ixihmd Loid George on his 
Roman-nosed charger : he, depend on it, would be for getting 
off his horse if he had the permission He did not hesitate 
about trifles, as we know , but he was a very truth-lelhng and 
honourable soldier , and :is for heroic rank and statuesque 
dignity, I would wagiT a dozen of '20 Port against a bottle of 
pure and sound Bordeaux, at i8j per dozen (Ix^ttlcs included), 
that be never would think of tlaiming any such absurd distinction. 
They have got a .statue of Thomas Aloorc at Dublin, I hear. 
Is he on hcfi'seback'^ Some men should have, say, a fifty yc.irs’ 
lease of glory. After ri while some gentlemen now in brass 
should go to the melting furnace, and reappear m some other 
gentleman's shape. Lately I saw that Melville column rising 
over Edinburgh ; conic, good men and true, don't you feci a 
little awkward and uneasy when you walk under it ? Who was 
this to stand in heroic places ? and is yon the man whom Scotcli- 
ineti most delight to honour? I must out deferentially that 
there- is a tendency in North Britain to over-e.stcem hs heroes. 
IScotch ale is very good and strong, but it is not stronger than 
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atl the other boei* hi the world, as some ^ttish patriots ' 
insist. When there has been a war, and stout old &uidy 
culotte returns home from India or the Crimea, what a 
piping, shouting, hurraying, and self-gWilication takes place 
round about him 1 You would fancy, to hear M'Omtor after 
dinner, that the Scotch had fought all the battles, killed all the- 
Russians, Indian rebels, or what not. In Cupar-Fife, there's a 
little inn called the "Battle of Waterloo," and what do you 
think the sign is? (I sketch from memory, to be sure.) "The 
Battle of Waterloo " is one broad Scotchman laying about him 



with a broadsword. Yes, yes, my dear Mac, you arc wise, you 
are good, you arc clever, you arc handsome, you are brave, you 
are rw h, &c, ; but so is Jones over the lx)rder. Scotch salmon , 
is good, but there are other good fish in the sea. I once heard 
a Scotchman lecture on poetry m London. Of course the picc^J 
he selected were cbicdy by Scottish authors, and Walter SCQtt 
was his favourite poet. 1 whis^x^rcd to my neighbour, who 
a Scotch. .lan (by the way, the audience were almost all ^OU^J. 
and the room was All-Macs — 1 beg your pardon, but I 
help it, I really couldn’t help it) — " The professor has 
best poet w'fis a Scotchman : I wager that he will say the , 
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ppei'Vr&:^ Scotchman, top. " And sure enoughitbat wdTjSt poet, 
wh^' hjB n&ade bis appearance, was a Northern Briton. 

, And as we are talking of bragging, and 1 am on my travels, 
cai I forget one mighty republic — one — two mighty republics, 
^w^cru people arc notoriously fond of passing off their claret 
for port? I am very glad, for the sake of a kind friend, that 
there is a great and influential party in the United, and, I 
trust, in the Confederate States,* who believe that CaUwha 
wine is better than tlie tet champagne. Opposite that famous, 
old White House at Washington, whereof I shall ever have a 
grateful memory, they have sot up an equestrian statue of 
General Jackson, by a self-taught American artist of no incon^ 
siderable genius .ind skill. At an evening party a member of 
Congress seized me m a corner of the room, and asked me if I 
did not think this was tlic finest equestrian statue in the world f 
How was 1 to deal with this plain question, put to me in a 
corner? I was bound to reply, and accordingly said that 1 did 
not think it was the finest statue in the woild. “Well, sir,” 
says the member of Copgi'css, “ but you must remember that 

Mr. M had never seen a statue when he made this I ” I 

suggested that to sc;c other statues might do Mr. M no 

harm. Nor was any man more willing to own his defects, or 
more modest regarding his merits, than (hr* sculptor himself, 
whom 1 met subsequently But oh 1 what a clianiiing article 
there was m a Washington paper next day about the iinpertb 
nence of criticism and offeiiMvr tone of arrogance which English* 
men adopU:d towaids men and works of genius 111 America! 
»*^Who was this man, who," &c, &c. ? I'hc W'^ashington wntcr 
was angry because I would not accept this American claret as 
the finest port-wine m the world. Ah me > It is about blood 
and not wine that the qu.irrcl now is, and who sliall foretell 
its end? 

How much claret tiiat would be port if it could is handed 
about in every society I In the House of Commons w hat sniaU<* 
"beer orators try to pass for strong! Stay, have I a spite 
{^inst any one? It is a fact that the wife of the Member 
for. BuUgay has left off asking me and Mrs. Roundabout to 
het evening-parties. Now is the time to have a slap at h n; 

* I' will say that he was always overrated, and that now he 
^'l^dhtably falling off even from what he has been. 1 will back 

* Written in July i86x. 
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tbe Member Stoke Poges against him; and sh<w the ^ 
' dashing young Member for Islington is a far sounder nikd t)^ 
either. Have 1 any little literaiy animosities ? Of course HOC. 
Mon of letters never have. OtherwisCi bow 1 could serve out a 
competitor here, make a face over his works, and show that hig^ 
would-be port is very meagre ordinaire indeed I Nonsense* 
man! Why so squeamish? Do they spare youf Now you 
have the whip 111 your hand, won't you lay on ? You used to be 
a pretty whip enough as a young man, and liked it too. Is 
there no enemy who would be the better for a little thonging? 
No. I have militated in former times, not without glory ; but 
I grow peaceable as I grow old. And if I have a litcraiy entmy, 
,^why, he will probably write a book ere long, and then it will be 
his turn, and my favourite review will be down upon him. 

My brethren, these sermons are professedly short ; for I have 
that opinion of my dear congregation, which leads me to think 
that w'ere I to preach at great length they would yawn, stamp, 
make noises, and perhaps go straightway out of church ; and 
yet with this text I protest I could go on tor hours. What 
multitudes of men, what multitudes of w’omen, my dears, pass 
off their ordinaire for jxirt, tlieir small beer for strong \ In 
literature, in politics, in the army, tlie na\7, the church, at the 
bar, in the world, what an immense quantity of cheap liquor is 
made to do ser\'ice for better sorts ’ Ask Serjeant Roland his 
opinion of Oliver Q.C. Ordinaire, niy good fellow', ordmaire, 
with a port-wine label ! " Ask Oliver his opinion of Roland- 
“ Never was a man so overrated by the world and by hiniself." 
Ask Twecdlcdumsk] his opinion of Twcedledeestein's perform- 
ance. "A quack, my tear sir; an ignoramus, I geef you my 
vort. He gombose an opera > He is not fit to make fiasco a 
bearl" Ask Paddington and Buckmister, those two “.swells’' 
of fashion, w'hat they think of each other. They are notoninis 
ordinaire. You and I rcmemlKT when they passed for very , 
small wine, and now how high and mighty they have bccointv 
What do you say to Tomkins's sermons? Ordinairo trying tO 
go down as orth(^ox port, and very meagre ordinaire too 1 To 
Hopkins's histoncal works? — to Pumkins's pot*try? Ordinaire,’ 
ordinaire again — thin, feeble, overrated ; and so down the wh^ ' 
list. And when wc have done discussing our men friends, hnyo 
ive not all the women ? Do these not advance absurd 
isions? Do these nc\cr gi\c themsches airs? With 
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often set i^p to be cs^ts/m^f, Don't they 
be women of fuhion, and cut their betters? Don^t 
tli^y pass off their ordinar/4ooking girls as beautjas of 

first order? Every man in his circle knows women v^ho 
give themselves ags, and to whom we can apply the pott-wine 

Come, my friends. Here is enough of ordinaire and port for 
to^y. ' My bottle has run out. Will anybody have any more?' 
Let us go upstairs, and get a cup of tea from the ladies. 
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I DARE say llie reader has remarked that the upright and inde- 
pendent vowel, which stands m the vowel-list between E and O, 
has formed the subject of tlie mam part of these essa]^. How 
does that vowel feel tins morning?— fresh, good-humoured, and 
lively? 'Hio Roundabout lines, which fall from this pen, are 
correspondingly brisk and cheerful. Has anything, on the con- 
trary, disagreed with the vow cl ^ Has its rest Ijeen disturbol, 
or was yesterday's dinner too good, or yesterday’s wine not good 
enough’ Under .such circumstances, a darkling misanthropic 
tinge, no doubt, is cast upon the pajx'r. 'Hie jok^js, if attempted, 
are elaborate and dreary. The bitter temper breaks out. That 
sneering manner is ado]ital, which you know\ and which exhibits 
itself bo especially when the w liter is sjxiaking about women. 
A mooily card e.ss ness comes over him. Htf sr^'s no good in 
any body or thing; and ticats gentlemen, ladies, histoiy, and 
things in general, with a like gloomy flippancy. Agreed. 
When the vowel in question is in that mood, if you like airy 
gaiety and tender gushing benevolence- if you want to be 
satisfied with yoursdf and the rest of your fellow-beings'; I 
recommend jou, my dear creature, to go to some other shop m 
Comhill, or turn to some other article There are moods in 
the mind of the vowel of which vve are speaking, when is ill* 
conditioned and captious. Who ahvays keeps good health 
and good humour? Do not philosophers grumble? Are npt 
sage;: sometimes out of temper ? And do not angel-women go 
off in tantrums? To-day my mood is dark. I scowl as 
my jxjn In the inkstabd. ,1. , 

Here is the day come round— for cverytliing here is done 
with the utmost regularity *— ’inteliectual labour, sixteen 
meals, thirty-two minutes , exercise, a hundred and 
minutes; conversation with the family, chiefly 
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' alS^Mbe hous^eeping, one hour and four minutes; sleep/ 
tibw bpurs^apd fifteen minutes (at the end oCthe month, when 
the Ma^asine is complete, I own I take eight minutes moce) ; 
and the rest* for the toilette and the world. Well, I say, the 
£&undahui Paper Day being come, and the subject long since 
ektled in my^mind, an excellent subj'cct — a most telling, lively, 
and popular subject— I go to breakfast cleicrmined to finish 
that meal in 9^ minutes, as usual, and then retire to my desk 
and work, when —oh, provoking ! —here in the paper is the 
very subject treated on which I was going to write ! Yesterday 
another paper w'liich I saw treaU'd it— and of course, as I need 
not tell you, spoiled it. Last Saturday, another paper had 
ah aiticlc on the subject, peihajis you may guess what it 
ira's — but I won't tell you. Only this is tme, niy favourite 
subject, which was alxmt to make the laest paper wc have 
had for a long lime; my bird, my game that I was going to 
shoot and serve up with such a delicate sauce, lias been found 
by other spprtsmcn ; and pop, pop, pop, a luilf-dozcn of guns 
have banged at it, mangled it, and brought it down. 

"And can't you take some other text?” say you. All this 
is mighty well. But if you ha\c set your heart on a certain 
dish for dinner, be it cold boiled veal, 01 what you will, and 
they bring you turtle and venison, don't you feel disapjiointcd? 
During your walk you ba\e been making up your mind that 
that cold meat, with iiiodosation and a pickle, will be a very 
sufficient dinner; you have .iccustonied your/ thoughts to it; 
and here, in place of it, is a turkey, surrounded by coarse 
sausages, or a reeking pigcon-pie, or a fulsome roast pig. I 
have known many a good and kind man made furiously angry 
by such a cofitreiemp^. I have known him lose his teinjicr, csiU 
his wife and servants names, and a whole household made 
mkserable. If, llicn. ns is notoriously the case, it is too 
dangerous to balk a man about his dinner, how much more 
about his article ' I came to my meal with an ogrc-like 
appetite and gusto. Fee, f.iw, fiim ! Wife, where is that 
tender little prmcekin? Have you trussed him, and did you 
Stuff him nicely, and have you taken care to baste him, and 
do^hiiD, not too brown, as 1 told you ? Quick ! 1 am hungry ! , 
X begin to whet my knife, fo roll my eyes about, and rrxir and 
my huge chest like a gorilla ; and then my poor Ogrina 
1m ti) tdl me that the little princes have all run away, whilst 
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she was in the kitchen,' making the paste to bake , L 

pause in the description. I won’t condescend to'rep^^Jthe 
bad language, which you know must ensue, when 9fi ogts, 



wfaosi. mind is ill-regulated, and whoso habits of self-indtllg^iO^'' 
are notorious, finds himself disappointed of his greedy " 

lYhat treatment of his wife, W'hal abuse and brutal 
to’ his children, who. though ognllons. are childrea f ^ 1^' 
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dears; may fSuicy, and need not ask my ddicatc pen to 
deis^be, the language and behaviour of a vu]|^. coarse, 
grisedyi large man with an immense mouth and teeth» which 
ore too. frequently employed in the gobbling and crunching 
of raw man’s meat. 

And in this circuitous way you see I have reached my 
pl^sent subject, which is, Ogres. You fancy they arc dcail or 
ority fictitious characters — mythical representatives of strength, 
cruelty, stupidity, and lu*,! for blood? Though they had 
sevendeagued boots, you remcniljcr all sorts of little whipping- 
snapping Tom Ihumbs used to elude and outrun them. They 
were so stupid that they gave m (o the most sliaMow ambuscades 
and artifices : witness that well known ogre, who, tiecause Jack 
cut open the hasty-pudding, insUintly ripped open his own 
Stupid waistcoat and interior. J'hey were cruel, brutal, disgust- 
ing, with 'their sharpened teeth, immense knives, and roaring 
voices! but they always ended by lieing overcome by little 
Tom Thumbkins, or some other siiuu't little champion. 

Yes; they were conquered in the end there is no doubt. 
They plunged headlong (and uttering the most frightful bad 
language} into some pit where Jack came with Jus smart couieau 
ckassc, and whipped their brutal beads off. They would l^e* 
going to devour maidens, 

“ Bill I'vcr when it «ieemcd 

'I'lieii need was at the sorest, 

A kiiiffht. in ainioLir bright, 

Came riding through the forest.” 

And down, after a combat, would go the brutal persecutor, 
with a lance through his inirlrifT Yes, I say, this is very true 
and well. But you lonieniljer that round ihe ogre's cave the 
ground was covered, for hundreds and hundreds of yards, Tvith 
the bones of the victims whom he had lured into the castle. 
Many knights and maids came to him and perished under his 
knife and teeth. Were dragons tlie same as ogres ? mdnsters 
dwelling in caverns, whence they rushed, attired m plate armour, 
winding pikes and torches, and destroying stray passengers 
Vho passed by their lair > Monsters, bnites, rapacious tyrants, 
ruffians* as they were, doubtless they ended by teing overcome, 
before they were destroyed, they did a deal of mischief, 
bones round their caves were countless. 'I'hey had sent 
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many brave souls to Hades, b^re their own^cd, hovirti^Oitt 
of their rascal carcasses, lo»the same place of gloom. ' ' 

'Ihere is no greater mistake than to suppose that fairies, 
champions, distressed damsels, and by consequence ogms. have 
ceased to exist. It may not be ogreable to them (pardoo the 
horrible pleasantry, but as I am uTiting in the solitude of iny 
cliamber, I am grinding my teeth — yelling, ro.irjng, and cursing 
— ^brandishing my scissors and paper-cutter and as it were have 
become an ogre). I say there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that ogres have ceased to exist. Wc «iU hum ogr^. 
Their caverns are round us, and about us. There are the castles 
of several ogres within a mile of the sjxit whei e 1 write. I think 
some of them suspect 1 am an ogre myself. 1 am not, but I 
know they arc. 1 visit them. I don't mean to say that they 
take a cold roast prince out of tlic cupboard, and have a 
cannibal feast before me. But I see the bones lying about the 
roads to their houses, and in tlie areas and gardens. Politeness, 
of course, prevents me from making any remarks : but I know 
them well enough. One of the wa>s to know' ’em is to watch 
the scared looks of tlie ogres* wives and children. They lead 
an awful life. They arc present at dreadful cruelties. In their 
1 excesses those ogics will stab about and kill not only strangers* 
who happen to c.i]l m and ask a night’s lodging, but they will 
outrage, murder, and chop up their own km. We all know* 
ogres, 1 say, and have 1>ecn m their dens often. It is not 
necessary that ogres who ask you to dine should offer their 
guasts the petultar dhh which they like. They cannot always 
get a 'loni 'J'hiinib family. They cat mutton and beef too ; and 
1 dare say even go out to tea, and invite you to dnnk it But I 
tell you there arc numbers of them going about in the world.' 
And now you have my word for it, and this little faint, it is 
quite curious what an interest society may be made to have^ 
for you by y<iur deternumng to find out tJic ogres you meet.? 
there 

WlfaE does the man mean '> says Mrs. Downright, to whom 
a joke IS a very.gr.ive thing. 1 mean, madam, that m 
company assembled in your genteel drawing-room, who boijr ^ 
hero and there, and smirk in white neckcloths, you receive ni^ ” 
who elbow through life successfully enough, but who arc 
in private: men w'lckcd, false, rapacious, flattering; 
hectors at home, simling courtiers abroad; caiUiiiig 
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2iervaiit$, parents, to trenible before them, and smiling 
and^ bciwing, as they bid strangers welcome into their castles. 1 
say^ there are men who have crunched the bones of victim after 
s^iethn; in whose closets lie skeletons picked frightfully clean. 
When tb^ ogres come out into the world, you don't suppose 
they show their knives, and their great teeth ? A neat simple 
white neckcloth, a roeny rather obsequious manner, a cadaverous 
look, perhaps, now nnrl again, and a rather dreadful grin ; but 
I know ogres very considerably respected . and when you hint 
to such and such a man, ** My dear sir, Mr. Sharpus, whbm 
3r0u appear to like, is, I assure you, .a most ilreadful cannibal ; '* 
the gentleman cries, "Oh, p*-lia, nonsense! Dare say not so 
black as he is painted. Dare s.iy not worse than his neighbours.'* 
We condone everything in this country — piisatc treason, false- 
hood, flattery, cruelty at home, roguery, and double-dealing. 
What! Do you mean to say in your act)uaintance you don't 
know ogres guilty of countless crimes of fr.iiul and force, and 
that knowing them you don't shake hands witli them ; dine with 
them at your table; and meet them at their own? Depend 
upon it in the time when there were real live ogn’S, in real 
caverns or castles, gobbling up real knights and virgins, when 
they went into the world — the neighbouring market-town, let us 
«ay, or earl's castle— thoiigli their nature and reputation were ' 
pretty well known, their notorious foibles wore neviT alluded to. 
You would say, "What, Blunderbore, my boy I How do you 
do? How well and fresh you look! WIkU's the receipt you 
have for keeping so young and rosy?” And your wife would 
softly ask after Mrs. lllundorbore and the dear children. Or it 
would be, "My dear llumguflin! try that pork. It is home- 
bred, home-fed, and, I promise you, lend* r. Tell me if you 
think It IS ns good .is youis? John, a glass of burgundy to 
Colonel Humguffin ' ' You don't suppose there would Ixj any 
unpleasant .Vlusions to disagreeable home-reports regarding 
Hutnguflin's manner of furnishing his larder? I say wea)l of 
us know ogres. Wc shake hands and dine with ogres. * And if 
' inconvenient moralists tell us we are cow'ards for oiir pains, wc 
,tum round with a iu qitoqve, or say that we don’t meddle with 
other folk's affairs ; that people arc much less black than they 
^ W painted, and so on. What ! Won’t half the county go to 
^'Olgreham Castle ? Won't some of the clergy say grace at dinner ? 
i Won’t the mothers bnng their daughters to dance with the 
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young Rawheads? And^if Lady Ogrdbant happens 
won't say to go the way bf'all flesh, that is too levOltii^Tr'I 
say if Ogrdiani is a widoWer, do you aver, on your conscie&Oe' 
dnd honour, that mothers will not be found to offer their young 
girls to supply the lamented lady’s* place ? How stalCi this- 
misanthropy is ! Something must have disagreed with this 
cynic. Yes, my gocxl woman. I dare say you would like to 
call another subject. Yes, my fine fellow; ogre at home, 
supple as a dancing-master abroad, and slinking in thy pumps, 
.u)d wearing a homble gun of sham gaiety to conceal Uiy 
terror, lest I should iioint thee out : — thou art prosperous aftd 
honoured, art thou ? I say thou hast been a tyrant and a 
"jobber. 'Hiou hast plundered the poor. Thou hast bullied the 
weak. Thou hast bid violent hands on the goods of the 
innocent and confiding. Thou hast made a prey of the meek 
and gentle who usk(*d fur thy protection. Thou hast been hard 
to thy kinsfolk, and cruel to thy family. Go, monster 1 Ah, 
when shall liUlc Jack come and dull daylight through thy wicked 
cannilial carcass ? I sec the ogre pass on, bowing right and left 
to the company; and he gives a dreadful sidUong glance of 
suspicion as he is talking to my Lord Bishop in the comer 
there. 

- Ogres in our days need not be giants at all Tn former limes, 
and in children’s books, where it is ncceshary to paint your 
moral in such large letters that there can be no mistake about it; 
ogres are made with that enormous mouth and ratelier which 
you know of, and with which they can .swallow dow*n a baby, 
almost without using that great knife w'hich they always carry. 
They are too cunning nowadays. They go about in society, 
slim, small, quietly dressed, and showing no especially gWt 
appetite. In my own young days there used to be play ogreS' — 
men who would devour a young fellow in one sitting, and fcavo 
him without a bit of flesh on his bones. They were quMt 
gentlemanlike-looking fieoplc. Tliey got the young fellow into, 
their cave. Champagne, pdt(5 de-foic-gras, and numberlcsst ~ 
good things, were handed alx>ut ; and then, having eaten, 
young man was devoured in his turn. I believe these card and; , 
dice ogres have died away almost as entirely as the hasty-pudding" 
giants whom Tom Thumb overcame. Now, there are 
City courts who lure you into their dens. About our 
mines 1 ani told there arc many most plausible ogres, 
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cerutih newspaper there used to be lately a whole column of 
adve^sements from ogres who would^t on the most plausible, 
nay, iHteou$ appearance, in order to inwigle their victims. You 
VMld read, “A tradesman, established for seventy yean in 
City, and known and much respected by Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Baring Brothers, has pressing need for three 
pounds until next Saturday. He can give security for half a 
million, and forty thousand poundb will lie given for the use of 
the loan,” and so on , or, "An influential body of capitalists are 
nhout to establish a company, of which the business will be 
enormous and the profits pro]7orttonately prodigious Tliey 
will require a SKCRFfAKY, of good .iddress and appearance, at 
a salary of two thousand per annum. He need not be able to 
write, but address and manncib are absolutely neocssaiy. As a 
mark of confidence in the comp.in>, he will have to deposit,” 
&c, : or, '* A young widow (of ]>lofising manners .ind appearance) 
who has a pressing necessity for four |X)unds ten for thme weeks, 
offers her Erard's grand piano valued at three hundred guineas ; 
a diamond cross of eight hundred pounds; and lioard and 
lodging in her elegant villa near Banbury Cross, w ith the best 
references and society, in return for the loan.” 1 buspcct these 
people are ogre.s. 'FhiTC are ogres and ogres. Polyphemus 
was a great, tall, onc-oyed, rotorious ogre, fetching lus victims 
out of a hole, and gobbling them one after another. 'Fhcre 
could be no mistake about bun But so were the Sirens ogres — 
pretty blue-eyed things, peeping at >ou coaxingly from out of 
the water, and singing tlicir melodious wheedles. And the 
bones round their caves wne more numerous than the riljs, 
skulls, and thigh-bones round the cavern of hulking Poly- 
pheme. 

To the castle-gates of .some of these mSbsters up ndcs die 
dapper champion of the pen ; puffs boldly upon the horn which 
hangs by the chain ; enters the hall resolutely, .and challenges 
the big tyrant sulking w'llhin. We defy him to cornlnt, the 
.enormous roaring ruffian < We give him a meriting on the green 
^lain before his castle. Green ? No wonder it should be green : 

\i is manured with human bones. After a few graceful wheels 
^4md curvets, we take our ground. We stoop over our saddle. 
''/Tis but to kiss the locket of our lady-love’s hair. And now the 
Vizor is up : the lance is in rest (Gillott’s iron is the point for me). 
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A touch of the spur in the gallant sides of 

gsdlop at the ^eat brut^. - ^ 

"Cut off his ugly he A, Flibbertigibbet, my squire!" And 
who are these who pour out of the castle? the imprisoned 
maidens, the maltreated widows, the poor old hoary gmndfothets, 
who have lieen locked up in the dungeons these scores and 
scores of years, writhing under the tyranny of that ruiBan 1 All, 
ye knights of the pen I May honour be your shield, and truth 
lip your lances ! Be gentle to all gentle ijcople. Be modest to 
women. Be tender to children. And as for the Ogre Humbug, 
out sword and have at him. 



ON TWO ROUNDABOUT PAPERS WHICH I 
INTENDED TO WRITE* 


We have all heard of a place pa\cd with good intentions: — a 
p1ac(‘ which I lake to be a very dismal, useless, and unsalisfactoiy 
tenninus for many pleasant thoughts, kindly fancies, gentle 
wishes, meny hale quips and pranks, harmless jokes which die 
as it were the moment of their birth. Poor little cliildrcn of 
the brain He was a dreary theologian who huddled you under 
Such a melancholy cenotaph, and laid you in the vaults under 
the flagstones of Hades ! I trust that sonic of the best actions 
we have all of us committefi iii oui lives ha\e been committed 
in fancy. It is not all wickednoss we an* thnikmg, t/ue dtablef 
Some of our thoughts arc bail enough I grant you. Many a 
one you and I have had here below. Ah mercy, what a monster I 
what crooked hoi ns ! what Iccnng eyes ! what a flammg mouth ! 
what cloven feet, and wh.it a hideous writhing tail ! Oh, let us 
fall down on our knees, repe-tt our most potent exorcisms, and 
overcome the brute. Spread your black pinions, fly— fly to the 
dusky realms of Kblis, and bury thyself under the paving-stones 
of his hall, dark grqic ! Cut <z// thoughts are not so. No— no. 
There arc the pure » there are the kind • lliera are the gentle. 
There are sweet unspoken thanks Ix'forc a fair scene of riilure ; 
at a .sunsetting below a glorious sea ; or a moon and a host of 
stars shining over it: at a bunch of cliildicn playing in the 
street, of a gmiip of flowers by the hcdge-sulc, or a bird singing 
there. At a hundred niomcnts or occurrences of the day good 
-tlioughts pass through the mind, let us trust, which never arc 

' ^ The following paper was wriltcn in i86t, .'iflcr ihc^exti.iordina^ 
aflTray between Major Murray and the money-lender in a house in 
N^numberland .Street, Strand, and subsequent to the appearance of 
j)u Chaillu’s book on Gorillas. 
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ispoken ; prayers are nietdei^hich never Bresaidi and 
is sung withemt church, clerk, choristers, parson; 

"WTiy, there’s my enemy ; who got the place I wanted ; wlio 
maligned me to the woman 1 wanted to be well with ; -wl^o' 
supplanted me in the good graces of my patron. 1 don’t say 
anything about the matter : but, my poor old enemy, in ihy 
secret mind I have movements of iis tender charity towards 
you, you old scoundrel, as ever I had when we were boys 
together at school. You nifTinn ! do you fancy I forget that 
we were fond of each other ? We are still. We share our toffy ; 
go halves at the tuck-shop ; do each other's excTcises ; prompt 
each other with the word in construing or repetition ; and tell 
the most frightful fibs to ijrevcnt each other from being found 
W We meet each other 111 public. Ware a fight I Get 
them into different parts of the room I Our friends hustle 
round us. Capiikt ,md Montague are not more at odds than 
the bouses of Roundabout and WnghtalKiut, let us say It 
is "My dear Mrs. Buffer, do kindly put yourself m the cliair 
between those two monl" Or. "My dear Wrightabout, wHl 
you lake that charnimg Lady Blancmange down to supper? 
She adores your poems ; and gave five shillings for your auto- 
graph at the fancy fair.” In like manner the ipcacemakers 
gather round Roundafxjut on his part ; he is can to a distant 
comer, and coaxed out of the way of the enemy vrith whom he 
is at feud. 

When we meet in the Stjuarc at Verona, out Rash rapiers; 
and we fall to. But in his private mind Tybalt owns that 
Mercutio has a nirc wit, and Mercutio is sure that |iis adversary 
is a gallant gcntlen^nn. T.ook at the am^Jrithdatre yonder.' 
You do not suppose those gladiators who fought and penshed, 
as hundreds of siv'ctators m that grim Cireis held thumbs down, 
and cried "Kill, kill f”--you do not sujijiose the combatatit.s * 
of necessity haled each other? No more than the celebrated ; 
trained bands of literary sw'ord- and- buckler men hate the^ 
adversaries whom the> meet in the arena, Tliey engage at 
the given signal ; feint and parry , slash, poke, rip each olherj 
open, dismember limbs, and hew off noses . but in the way of 
business, and, I trust, with mutual private esteem. For in^ , 
stance, 1 salute the warriors of the Superfine Company with 
-honours due among warriors. Here's at you, SpartaCus, 
lad, A hit, I acknowledge. A paljxible hit 1 Ha ! how dbyijsttl * 
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' Eke ihiiit ■ pokje the In return ? When the tnimpets sing 
tmcte; or thd spectators are tired, we bow to the noble company : 
withdraw r and get a cool gloss of wino in our rendetwus des 
braves gladiaUurs, 

By the way, I saw that amphitheatre of Verona under the 
strange light of a lurid eclipse some years ago. and I have 
been there in spirit for these twenty hues p.ist, under a vast 
gusty awning, now with twenty thousand fellow-cilizcns looking 
on from the benches, now in the circus itself, .i grim gladiator 
with sword and net, or a meek martyr — was I?~brought out 
'to be gobbled, up by the lions? or a huge, sliaggy, tawny lion 
myself, on whom the dogs w'ere going to be set? What a day 
of eAciternent I Iia\c liad to be sure! Hut I must gel away 
from Verona, or wild know's how much farther the Roundabout 
Pegasus may carry me ? 

We w'ere saying, m> Muse, liefore we dropped and perdicd 
on earth for a couple of sentences, that our unsaid words were 
in some limlio or othei , as leal ns those we have uttered ; that 
the thoughts which have through our lirains are as actual 

AS any to which our tongues and jiens luve given currency. 
For instance, besides what is here hinted at, 1 have thought 
ever so much mon' about Verona about an early Christian 
church I Siiw thoni , about a great dish of ntc wo had at the 
inn; about the bugs there; about over so many more details 
of that day's journey from Milan to Vi'iiice ; about Lake Garda, 
which lay on the way from Milan, <ind so forth. 1 say what 
flbe things wc h.ive thought of, ha\en't we, all of us? Ah, 
what a fine tragedy that was I thought ol, and never wrote I 
On the day of the dinner of the 0>stenTiongcrs’ Company, what 
a noble s|)eech I thought of in the cab, and broke down — 1 
don’t mean the cab, but the si)coch. Ah, if you could but read 
some of the unwritten Roundalxmt papiTs - -how you would be 
amused! Aha! my fiiend, I catch you saying, “Well then, 

I wish Ibis was unwritten w’lth all my heart.” Very good. I 
owe you one. I do confess a hit, a palpable hit. 

One day in the past month, as I w'as reclining on the fxmch 
of thought, with that ocean the Times newspaper spread before 
me, the ocean cast up on the shore at niy feet two famous 
aul^ts for Roundabout Papers, and I picked up those waifs, 
,.ahd treasured them away until 1 could [lolish them and bring 
tbjG^ to market. That scheme is not to be carried out. 1 
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can't write about those sqt^ectSp And though I cannot wdU; 
about themi I may purely tell what are the subjecUr Tam gootg; 
wr to write about. 

'rhe first was that Northumberland Street encounter, which 
all the papers have narrated. Have any novelists of our days 
SI scene and catastrophe more strange and terrible than this 
which occurs at noonday within a few yards of the greatest 
thoroughfare in ICiirope? At the theatres they have a new 
naihctor their melodramatic pieces, and call them “.Sensation 
Dramas.” What a sensation drama this is I What have 
people been flocking to sec at the Adolph i ITiealrc for the last 
hundred and fifty nights? A woman pitched overlxiard out 
of a boat, and a certain Miles taking a tremendous “ header,'* 
and Ijringmg her to shore ^ Bagatelle ! What is this compared 
to the R*al life-dmma, of which a imddciy representation takes 
place just opposite the Aclclphi in Northumberland Street? 
'I'hc brave Unnuis, the intrepid Ainsworth, the terrible Eugene 
Sue, the cold -shudder- inspiring “Woman in White," the 
nstounrling author of the “ Mysteijcs of the Court of Ixmdon," 
never invented anything more tiemendous than tins. It might 
have liappnicd to you and me Wc want to borrow a little 
money. We arc directed to an agent. We pror»ose a pecuniary 
transaction at a shoit date lie goes into the next room* 
as we fancy, to get the bank-notes, and rctuiiis with “two 
very pretty delicate little ivory-liandled pistols," and blows a 
portion (»f our hcails off. y\flcr this, what is the use of being 
squeamish alxnit the probabilities and possibilities in the writing 
of fiction ? Years ago I renicmlKT making merry over a play 
of Dumas, called “Kean,” in which the “Coal-Hole Tavern” 
was represcnlcd on the Thames, W'lth a fleet of pirate-ships 
moored alongside. Piijitc-ship** ? Why not ? What a cavern 
of terror was this in Northumberland Street, with its splendid 
furniture coven^d with dust, its empty bottles, in the midst of 
which .sits a grim “agent,” amusing himself by firing pistols, 
aiming at the unconscious mantelpiece, or at the heads of his.^ 
customers! 

After this, what is not possible^ It is possible HuDgciford’ 
Market is mined, and will explode some day. Mind how you 
go in for a jpenny ice unawares. “ Pray step this way," says A 
quiet person at the door. You enter— into a back-room 
qwet room , rather a dark room. “ I^y take your 
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cbaitp^ /And ihas goissto fetch tlic penny ice. ' IfaUiatreuxf 
The«fi^r.»n]cft down vntb your-sinks, and sinks, and slnks-HX 
large wet flannel suddenly envelops your face and throttles you. 
Need we say any more ? After Northumberland Street, what is 
improbable ? Surely there is no difficulty in crediting Bluebeard. 
I withdraw my last month's opinions about ogres. Ogres? 
Why not ? I protest I have seldom contemplated anything more 
terribly ludicrous than this “agent" in the dingy splendour of 
his den, surrounded by dusty ormolu and piles of empty bottles, 
firing pistols for bis diversion at the inantclpicce untit his clients 
come in ! Is pistol-practia* so common in Northumberland 
Street, that it passes \Mthout notice in ihc lodging-houses there? 

We spake aiion of go^>rt though s. About Iwd thoughts? Is 
there some Noithurnberland Sti cot chamber in your heart and 
mine, friend : close to the cveiy d.iy street of life . visited by 
daily friends : visited by I'leopk* on business ; in winch affairs arc 
transacted ; jokes arc uttered ; u me is drunk ; through which 
people come and go; wnesnnd children pass; and m which 
murder sits unseen until ihc liTnl^o moment when he rises up 
and kills? A farmer, say, ha* a gun o\er the mantelpiece in his 
room where he sits at liis daily meals and lest : caressing his 
children, Jolcingwith Jus friends, smoking his pipe in his calm. 
One night the gun is taken dow n the farmer goes out : and it is 
a murderer who comes back and imt* the piece up and <lnnks by 
tliat fireside. Was h^-* a murderer yesterday, when he was toss- 
ing the baby on his knee, and when his hands w'ere playing with 
his little girl’s yellow hair? Yesterday there w'as no blood on 
them at all ; they were shaken by honest men : have done many 
a kind act m their time very likely. lie leans his head on one 
of them, the wife comes in with her anxious looks of welcome, 
the children are prattling as they did yesterday i ound the father's 
knee at die fire, and ^'.un is silting by the embers, and Abel lies 
dead on the moor. 'I’liink of the gulf between now' and yester- 
day. Oh, yesterday ' C)h, the days when those two loved each 
other and said their prajers side by side I He goes to sleep, 
perhaps, and dreams that Ins broihei is alive. Be true, O dream I 
hot him live in dreams, and w.ik-c no more. He undone, O 
•^crime^ O crime ! But the sun rises : and the officers of con- 
tdehce come : and yonder lies the body on the moor. I 
l^ppened to pass, and looked at the Northumberland Street 
.hotl^itbc other day A, few loiterers W'cre gazing up at the 
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dingy windavtrs. A plain Oidinaiy fiice of a house enojug^^-and 
in a chambei: in it one man suddenly rose up, pistol iiv 
slaiightcranother. Haveyouevcr killed any ohe in your 
Has your heart compassed any man's death? lu 
have you ever taken a brand from the altitr, and 
bn)ther ? How many plain ordinary faces of men do «vu 
unknowing of nmulcr behind those eyes? Lucky fot 
me, brother, that wc have good thoughts unspoken, ikil'tbe 
bad ones? I tell you that the sight of those blank windOfr$ in 
Northumberland Street— through which, as it wenb, my laind 
could picture ilie awful tragedy glimmering me 

thinking, *' Mr. Street-Preacher, here is a text for one of your 
pa ^men I sermons. But it is too glum and serious* " Ydtt ^cbew 
dark thoughts : and desire to be cheerful and meny in thehkdh/* 
And such being the case, you soc wc must have no Roun’da&Hid 
Essay on Ihi.s subject- ' 

' Well, 1 had another arrow in my quiver. (So.^ou kndw, 
had William Tell a bolt for his son, the apple of his eye ; and a ‘ 
'‘shaft for Gcsslcr, m case William came to any trouble 
first poor little target ) And this, 1 must tell you, was ta^av^ 
Ixjen a mre Roundabout performance — one of the very best that 
has ever appeared in this sciics. It was to have contained all 
the deep pathos of Addison ; the logical precision of Rabelais : 
the childlike playfulness of Swifl ; the manly stoicism of SlcrAe ; 
the metaphysical depth of Goldsmith , the blushing modesty of 
Vielding ; the epigrammatic tci-seness of Waller iScott ; the 
uproarious humour of Sam Richardson ; and the gay simplicity 
of Sam Johnson , — it was to have combined all these qualities, 
with some e.\'cellences of modern w liters whom I could name: 
— ^but circumstances have occurred which have rendered this, 
Roundaixmt Essay also imix)ssiblc. 

I have not the lc.ist objection to tell you what was to have 
been the subject of that other admirable Roundabout 
Gracious powers ! the Dean of St. Patrick's never bad abetter 
theme. The paper was to have liecn on the Gorillas, tp be 
sure. 1 was going to imagine myself to be a young suigeoxt* 
apprentice from Charleston, in South C.irolina, who ran away 
to Cuba <'n account of unhappy family circumstances^ > 
which nobody has the least concern , who sailed thence to Afru^ , 
in a large roomy schooner with an extraordinary 
between decks. I was subject to dreadful ill>treatQl<9it 
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Rtst Mate of tfie ^ip," who, when 1 found she was a slaver* 
declined to put me on shore. 1 was chased-^wc were 
chjil^4~~Vy three British frigates and a seventy-four, which we 
cpsgi j j^'and captured ; but were obliged to scuttle and sink, as 
we,"i»iiM sell them in no African port ; and 1 never shall forget 
the'locikof manly resignation, combined with considerable dis- 
gUS^^Of the British Admiral ns he walked the plank, after cutting 
pigtailf which he handed to me, and which I still have 111 
cli^^for his family at Boston, Lincolnshin', England. 

made the port of Bpoopoo, at the confluence of the Bungo 
aitd Sj^lolo rivers (which you may see in Sw.'inimcnlahrs map) 
on the gxst^Apnl last year. Our passage had liecn so extra- 
ordinanly rapid, owing to the toniinueii clmnkcriness of the 
captain and chief officers, by which 1 was obliged to work the 
ship and take her m command, that wo leailied Bpoopo<i six 
weeks before we were expected, and five bijfore the Caflre^ 
from the interior and from the great slave depot at Zbabblo 
w^ expected. Their delay caused us not a Ji ttlc cliscom fort , 
^use, though we bad taken the four English ships, we knew that 
' Sir Byam Martin's iron-cased squadron, with the " Wamor," 
the " Impregnable,” the "Sanconiathon,” and the "Berosiis,” 
were cruising in lire ncightiouihood, .uid might prove too much 
for us. 

It not only bef'amc ncc(’s«,.iry to cjuil Dju^opon beroro the 
arrival of the British fleet or the rainy season, but to got our 
people on board as soon as might I)c. VVJnIc the chief iiiato, 
with a detachment of soairun, hurriocl forwaid to the Pgogo 
lake, where we expected a tonsrdorablo part of our cargo, the 
second mate, with six men, four chiefs. King Fbumbo, an Obi 
man, and myself, wont N W, by W., tow a ids King Mtoby's- 
town, where we know in iiiy hundreds ol our botweoii-cU*ck 
passengers were to Ijc got together. We wont down the Pdodo 
river, shooting sniixis, o&lnclios, and rhinoceros in plenty, and 
1 think a few elephants, untii, by the advice of a guide, who 1 
now believe was treacherous, wc were in<luLc<l to l<‘ave the 
Pdodo and march N.IC, by N:N. Here laeutcnant I^irkins, 

, who had persisted m drinking mm from morning to night, and 
'thrashing me in liis sober moments during the whole journey, 

* died, and 1 have too good reason to know was eaten with much 
,jr^1ish>by the natives. At Mgoo, where there are barracoons 
a depdt for out cargo, we had no news of our expected 
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freight; accordingly, as time pressed 'exceedingly, parties ivem 
desp;itchcd in advance towards the great Washatw lake, by 
which the caravans usually come towards the coast. Her$ we 
found no caravan, but only four negroes, down with the ague, 
whom I treated, T am 1x>und to say, unsuccessfully, whilst we 
waited for our friends. We used to take watch and watch in 
front of the place, Ixith to guani our«4:lvcs fiom attack, and get 
early nows of the approaching cura\.in. 

At last, on the 23 rrl Scptcinlx r, as I was in advance with 
Ch,irles Rogers, second mate, .and two natives with bows and 
arrows, wc were crossing a great plain skirted by a forest, 
when we saw cm^'rging from a lavme what I look to be three 
ne^itors—a \ciy i.ill one, one of a moderate sue, .snd one 
quite htlli' 

Our native guides shrieked out some words in their language, 
of wlueli ^'liarlos Rogcis knew something. I thought it was 
the advance of the negroes w'hom we cxpectixl. "No!” said 
Rogers (wlio swoic dreadfully in conversation), " it is the 
Gonllas ! ” And he fircrl bolh barrels of his gun, bringing 
down the Jittle one first, and the female afterwarda. 

The male, who was untouched, gave a howl tlmt you might 
have Jicard a league ofl'; adv.mcul towards us as if he would 
attack us, and then Itunnl and ran away with mcoiiceivablc 
celerity towards the wofid. 

We went up towards the f.illen bnito-s. The little one by 
the female appeared to be about two years old. It lay bleating 
and moaning on the ground, stretching out its little hands, 
with movetnents and looks so slmngcly resembling human/ 
that my heait sickened with pity. The female, who had been 
shot through both legs, could not move. She howled ^most 
hideously when I approached the little one. 

We must In; oft," s.ud Rogers, “or the whole GorilU 
race may be down upon us ’* "The little ont is only shot »b’ 
the leg," I said. "I'll bind the limb up, and wc will carry 
the bc.^st with u*5 on board.” > 

The ]x^or little wretch held up its leg to show it was wounded, 
and looked to me with npix'ahng eyes. It lay quite still 
whilst I lo 'ked for and found the build, and, tearing off ti. 
piece of my shirt, bandaged up the wound. I was so o<^ipu,#® 
in this business that I hardly heard Rogers cry "Runt runfjfs 
and when 1 look«'d up—- * . ' 
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Wl^en I looked up', vitb a roar the most horrible I ever 
heard-^ roar? ten thousand roars^a whirling army of dark 
beings rusl\ed by me. Rogers, who had bullied me so fright- 
fully during the voyage, and who had encouraged niy fatal 
passion for play, so tliat I own I owed hmi 1500 dollars, was 
overtaken, felled, brained, and torn into len tliousand pieces; 
and I dare say the same fate w'oiiKl 1 ia\c fallen on me, but 
that the little Gorilla, whose wound I had <lres.se(l, flung its 
arms round my m*ck (thoir arms, you know', are much longer 
than ours). And when an iinincnse grey Guulla, with hardly 
any teeth, brandishing the trunk of a golly i?<jsli-trec alxiut 
bixteeu feet long, came up to uk* i ian.ig, the link one squeaked 
out something plaintivi*, which, uf course, I could not under* 
stand; on wlueli suddenly the inoiister flung dov\n his tra;, 
squatted down on hi;> huge linnu't by the aide of the little 
patient, and liegari to lx*llow and weep. 

And now', ilo you see whom I h.icl u\">cuetP I had rc^scued 
the young Ihuue of the Cloriib-J, who was out w.ilking with 
his nurse and foolitian. Tlie footman had tun oft to alarm 
his master, and certainly I ne\cr saw a footman run cjuicker. 
The whol^ army of Gorillas rushed foiward to rescue Ihcir 
prince, and punish hw cni?iriie>s. If the K.iiig (iorilln's emotion 
was great, fancy wh.it the tju'*en’s niust have Ix'en when she 
came upl She .irriveil, on .1 litter, ne.iily enoui^h made with 
wattled branches, on which ‘'lu* l.iy, with lur youngest child, 
a prince gf three weeks old. 

My little proif^t\ with tlie wounckc] li*g, siill ]»'rsi!>t(.d in 
hugging me with its arm*' (I think T mentioned th.it they are 
longer than those- of men m gener.'il), .ind as the jwor littli: 
brute was iinnicnsely ht'ivy, .and the Goiill.is go at a ]>rodigIoiis 
pace, a litter was ni.ide for us hkcwiM,* ; and hiy thl^^t nmeh 
refrobhed by a fo«Jtmin (the .same domestic w'bo h.id giviii 
the alarm) running hand over hand up .a cocoa-nut tree, ti'anng 
the rinds off; breaking the shell on his head, and h.uuling 
me the fresh milk m its cup. My little ]i.Ui<'iU [lartorA of a 
little, stretching out his dc.ir little unwounded foot, with which, 
or with its hand, a Goiilla can hidp itself indiscriminately, 
Relays of large Gorillas relieved each other at tlic. litters at 
'Intervals of twenty minutes, as I calculated by niy watch, one 

Jones and Bates's, of Lk>ston, Mass . though T have been 
unable to this day to ascertain how these animals calculate 
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tunc with such surprising; accuracy, Wc slept iqr that night 
under 

And now. you see, we arrive at really the most interesting 
part of iny travels in the countiy which I intended lo visit, viz, 
the manners and habits of the (lonlias cAez tux. I give the 
heads of this narrative only, the full account btnng suppressed 
for a reason which shall presently be given. '1 he heads, then, 
of the chapters, arc briefly as follows 

dutkof*5 ai rival m ike Gorilla coutifiy //j geographical 



poiition lA}dgti\^\ io him up a gum-tree. Cimslaul 

attachment of the little Prince. His Royal Highnesis gratitude. 
Anecdotes of A/f playfulness^ and eviraordtnary precocity, 

.4 m offcied a portion of poor I.arUns for my supper^ hut decline 
70i/h horro*' Footman brings me a young crotodile . fshy, hut ' 
very palatable. Old crocodiles too tough, ditto rhinoceroe, VtsitX 
the Queen Mother — an enot mous old Gorilla ^ quite while, Pr^( 
uribefor Her .1 faf i/r. Mei ting of Gof tllas at what appears dt 
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pnrUam^nt amongst thorn, : presided over fy old Cofilhi in Cocoa- 
nui^hretoig. Their sports. Their customs. A privileged class 
amongst them, Extraordinary, likeness of Gortlhs to people at 
home, doth at Charleston, S. C, sny ntihve place; and London, 
England, which / have visited. Flat-nosed Gorillas and blue- 
nosed Gorillas; their hatred, and vkirs bctioeen them. In a part 
of the country {its geographical position described) 1 see several 
wgroes under Gorilla domination. Well treated by their 
masters. Frog-eating Gorillas tujy^s the Salt Lake. Bull- 
headed Gorillas— their mutual hv^iihty. Gi cen Island Gorillas. 
More quarreLome than the UuU h< ind howl much louder, 
lam called to attend one of the /V < ■. Fc.dmt partiality 
of H.R.H, Jor nit JuiAuov at of large led-headed 

Gorilla. IJmo shall I cs< ape ** 

<\y, how imlmP nojouwj'-h to know’ Is your ruriobity 
excited? Well 1 do know how 1 esL.i|X'd. 1 could tell the mobt 
extraordinfiry adventures that hnpjH'iied to me 1 could show 
you rcsi'mblances to people ut home, that would make them 
blue with n^i and you ernck >oui sules with lauj^hter. . . . 
Aftd what IS the reason I cannot write this pap<,*r, having; all the 
facts before me? 'I’he icason is, that walking down Saint Janies 
Street yesterday, I nu t a f»i 1 who says 10 me. “ Koundalwiit, 
my boy, have you M-eii )oi piiiuie? Hfto ii And lu? 

pulls out a|X)rtrai', i\ecutc m photography, of jour humble 
servant, as an immense and losi unpleasani-fealured baboon, 
with long hairy li.inds, am ailed bv llii v^aggish artist *' A 
Literary Gorilla.” O hoi if Ami now you see why 1 cant 
play off this joke myself moralise on llic fable, as il has 
been narrated already i/‘ me. 
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The group of dusky thjldim of ihe captivity on the next page 
is copied out of a Inile sketch-book which I enrned in many 
a '^indabouL jounu'y, and will point n moral as well ^ any 
otiiC^ sketch in the volume. 'Ihe drawing was inside in a 
country where tlurc was such hospitality, friendship, kindness, 
shown to the huinblu designer, that his eyes ilo not care to look 
out foi faults, or liis ])en to note them. How they sang ; how 
they laughed and jjnnned , how lliey scraiied, bowed, and 
conipliuuMited >ou and each other, those negroes of the cities 
of the Southern parts of the then Lniled States ! My business 
kept me in the towns , T was but in one negro-planiption village, 
and thcit'were onl> women and little children, the men being 
out afield. Hut there was plenty of chri'rfulncss m the hutS, 
under the great tiees — 1 s|XMk of what 1 saw— and aaudst 
the dusky bondsmen of the cities. 1 witnesserl a curious gaiety ; 
heard amongst the black folk endless singing, shouting, and 
kaughtur , and saw on holidays black gentlemen and ladies 
arrayed m such splendour and comfort as fix'clxini workmen 
in our towns st Idom exhibit. What a gnn and bow that dark 
gentleman performed, wJio was the jwrter at t!je coloners, 
when he said, “ You whte your name, ni.is’r, else 1 will forgot/' 
I am not going into the slavery question ; 1 am not an advo^ 
cate foi ‘'the insiitiition," as I know, madam, by that angiy 
loss of your head, you .ire "about to declare me to be. Foi* 
domestic purposes, my dear lady, it seemed to me about the 
dearest institution that can be devised. In a house m a Southern 
city you will find fifteen negroes doing the work which John, 
the cook, the housemaid, and the help, do perfectly fn your 
own coiriforiablc I,.ondoa house. And tliesc fifteen negroes 
the pick of a family of some eighty or ninety ; twenty are 
f Ickj or too old for work, let us say ; twenty too clumsy ; 
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ate too young, and have to be nursed and watched by ten more,* 
And master to to maintain the immense crcw to do the work 
of half-dozen willing hands. No, no ; let Mitchell, the exile 
from poor dear endaved Ireland, wish for a gang of **fat 
niggers ; *' I would ns soon you should make me a present of 



a score of Bengal i.l"ph.int-, wlien [ n^ul but a i-.rgle stout 
horse to pull rny brougham. 

How hospitable they were, those Soiiilieni mcn^ In tlic 

>*This was an^account by a gcnileinan at Richmoiul of hia 

'c'^itaUishinent. Six huroj>caii servants \koulcl have kept his hoi:se and 
;«|nlca' well. fann, ' he said, " barely '•ulTiccd to inainluin (he 

n^lpoes residing on it." 
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Morth itself tlie welcome was not kinder, as I. who have eaten 
Northern and Southern salt, can testify. As for New Orleans, 
in Spnng-nmc,— just when the orchards were flushing over with 
peach-blossoms, and the sweet herbs came to flavour the juleps 
—It seemed to me the city of the world where you can cat and 
drink the most ani suffer the least. At Hoiticaux jtself, claret 
IS not better to diinU than ai New Orleans It was all good — 
believe an expeit KuIhiI' from the half-dollar M^doc of 'the 
public hotel table, to the private gentleman’s choicest wiilc. 
Claret is, someliow, good in that gifted place at dinner, at 
siippei, anrl at breakfast m the morning. It is good: it Is 
siipenibuudani— .mil iheie is nothing to pay. Find me speaking 
I’lj of such .1 country ’ \\’hcii I rlo, potte me pi^rn campis • 
smother me in :i cli'scrt, or let Mississippi or Garonne drown 
me! At that coinfoi table tavern on I’ontchartraiii we had a 
bouillabatsse than which i better was ncter eaten at Marseilles : 
and not the le.\^t he tdavhc u\ the morning, 1 give you my word ; i 
on the contnry, you onl> wake with a suvet lofrrshing thirst for 
claret and watci. 'I hey s.i) thr-re is fever there in the autumn : 
but not in the spiiiig time, wh(‘ii the peach -blossoms blush 
over the orchards, .ind the sweet Iicrbs come to flavour* the 
juleps. 

1 was bound horn New Orleins to S.iint T.. 0 U 1 S : and our walk 
was constantly on the Levee, whimecwc could see a hundred of 
those huge white Mibsis‘'ippi stuarri'Ts at their moorings in the 
nvci • “ Look,” said niy fri(*nd Lochlomond to me, as wc stood 
one day on the (jiiay— ” look at that iwisl * Look at that coffee- 
house lichiiul It ' Sii, last year a steamer blow up in the river 
yonder, just whcie >ou see those men pulling off in a boat. By 
that post when* vuu .aie standing a mule wa.s cut in two by 
fragment of the burst iiiacliinei), and a bit of the cliimney-stOvc 
in that first-floor w indnw of the coffee-house killed a negro who 
was cleaning knives in the top room ' " 1 look'jd at the post, at 

the cofloc-housc window,- at ihc steamer in which I was going 
to embark, at my friend, with a pleasing interest not divested of ' 
melancholy Yestenkiy u vias the mule, thinks I, who was cut 
in two. It may be eras miki. Why, in the same little sketch-, 
book there is a draw ing of an Alabama river steamer which bJevy 
up on the very nc.xt voyage after that in which your hiirabl^'' 
servant v^as on board! Had I but waited another Wcick,/J|< 
might have— These incidents give a queer zest to the 
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down Ac H^B-stream in America. When our huge, tall* white, 
pasteboard castle of a steatoer began to work up stream^ every 
limb in her creaked, ,and groaned, and quivered, so that you 
might fao^ she would btixst right off. Would she hold together, 
or would she split into ten millions of shivers ? O my home and 
childieD I Would your humble servant's iKxly be cut m two 
across yonder chain on the Lc\cc, or be preci|at.ite<l into yonder 
Amt-floor, so as to Uaraage the chest of a black man clt^ining 
boots at Ae window > The black man is s.ife for me, thank 
goodness. But you sec the little accident liavc hapi)ened. 
It has happened ; aivl if to a muli', hy not to a more docile 
animal? On our journey up the Afississippi, 1 give you my 
honour we were on fire three tiiHL-L. .ind burni d our cook-room 
down. Tile deck at night was a great firework -Iho chimney 
spouted myriads of st us, whuh fell blackening on our garments, 
sparkling on to the dock, or ghvinmg into the mighty stream 
through which we lalxnired*— th* mighty yellow stream with all 
Its snags 

How 1 kept up my coinage through these dangers shall now 
be narrated. The cvctlicnt Innllonl of the “Saint Charles 
Hotel," when I was going awa) . In'gged me to accept two liottU'S 
of Ac very finest Cognne , with his eoinplmirnls , and I found 
Aeiq in my statc-roorn w iili rn> luggage l^ichlomuiul tame to 
see hie off, and, as he squeezed my fiaiu! at parting, “ Kound> 
about," says he, " tin wine iTia>ii l lie very gooil on lioarfl, so I 
have brought <i doren-rase <;f the Mi'-dtx. wliuh you liked," 
and w'c grasped togilluTthe h.iiuls of friendship and farewell. 
Whose boat is tins piiilmg up to th** ship? It is our friend 
GlenUvat, who gave us the dninei on L.ikc Pontchartrairi, 

** Boundabout," says he, “ wc have ineil to do what we could 
for you, my Tioy ; and it h.is U^tji ilonc dc nrrty" (I detect .i 
kind tremulousncAS in t!ie good fellow s voice as he .s|XMk.s) 

“ 1 say— hem !— the n — ilie wine isn’t too good on board, .so Tve 
brought you a do/cn oi MidtK. for your voyage, you know. 
And Cod bless you , and when I come to T.ondon in ^fny 1 
shall come and sec \ on. Hallo! here s Johnson rome to see 
you off, too ! " 

As lam a miserable sinner, vi'hcn Johnson grasped my hand, 

said, ** ^r. Roundalxmt, you can't lie sure of the wine on 
boatd the^ steamers, so I thought I would bring you a little 
cascxif that light clanH which you liked, at my houM;." A/ 

K 
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irois! No wonder I could face the Mississippi with' so much 
courage supplied to me 1 >Alierc arc you, honest who 

gave me of your kindness and your cheer? May I be con> 
sidcrably boiled, blown up, and snagged, if I speak hard Voids 
of you. May claret turn sour ere I do ! 

Mounting the sln^am u chanced that \vc had very few pas- 
sengers, Ilow far is the famous city of Memphis from New 
Orleans? L do not moan the Eg>ptian Memphis, but the 
American Memphis, from which to the American Cairo we 
slowly toiled up tho river— to the American Cairo at the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. And at Cairo we 
parted roiiip.iny from the boat, and from sonic famous and 
gifted fellow passengers who joined us at Memphis, and whose 
^pictures wc had seen in many cities of the South. 1 do not 
give the names of these remarkable i3eople, unless, .by some 
wondrous chance, in inventing a name I should light upon that 
real one whicli some of them bore ; but if you please I will say 
that our fellow -passengers whom we look in at Memphis wene 
no less personages than the Vermont (jianl and the famous 
Bearded J.ady of Kentucky and her son. 'J'heir pictures 1 had 
seen in many cities through which 1 travelled with my own 
little performance. I think the VerinoiU Giant was a trifle 
taller 111 Ills pictures than he was in life (being represented in 
the former as, at least, .some two storeys high) : but the lady's 
prodigious 1 ) 0.11 d received no more than justice at the )i.and$ of 
the painter , that portion of it which 1 saw* being really most 
black, rich, and curly— I S4iy the portion pf bcartl, for this 
modest or prudent woman kept I don't know how much of the 
Ix^ard covered up with a red handkerchief, from which I suppose 
it only emerged svhen she went to bed, or when she exhibit^ it 
professionally. 

The Giant, I must think, was .nn overrated giant. I bavp 
known gentlemen, not iii the profession, Ixittcr made, ami 1 
should say taller, tlian the Wrmont gentleman. A stnuigfe" 
feeling 1 used to have at meals; when, on looking round pur ^ 
little 'society, I s-aw the Giant, the Bearded L.idy of Kentucky,^ 
the little Bearded Boy of Lb»ce years old, the Captain (this t 
think, but at this disi.incc of time I would not like to make 
the sl..li'ment on affidavitl, and^thc three other passengeitf/all 
with their knives in thur mouths making play at the dj^ber 
—a strange feeling 1 say il was, and as though I was in OH^tlc 
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of ogFte.^' ButpAtter all. why so squeamislr? A few scores of 
years bodc^ the finest gentlemen and ladies of Europe did the 
like, Belinda ate with her knife ; and Sacebarissa had only 
that weapon, or a two>pronged fork, or a spoon, for her pens. 
HuTe you ever looked at Gilray's print of the Pnnee of Wales, 
a languid voluptuary, retiring after bis meal, and noted th» 
toothpick which houses? . . . You are right,. madam; 1 own 
that the subject is revolting and terrible. I will not pursue 
it. pnly — allow tlint a gentleinaii, m a shaky steamboat, on 



a dangerous liver, in .1 In oil couiury, wbuli caught lire three 
times during the voy.ino - i<jf tourse 1 mean the steamlxiat,’ 
not the country)— V"eing a giant, a voraiious supercargo, a 
bearded lady, and a little lioy, not three years of age, with a 
,Chin already quite black and curly, all i»l) mg their victuals dow'n 
their throats with their knives- allow, mad.1111, that m such a 
^ihpairy a man had a right to fed a little nervous. I don't know 
Wjtiother you have ever remarked the Indian jugglers swallowing 
tncjr' knives, or seen, as I have, a whole table of people per- 
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forming tbe same tridc ; but if ydu look at their eye^ whem th^ 
do it, I assure you there is a roll in them which is dreadfiiu 

Apart from this usage, which they practise in common' wi^h 
many thousand most estimable citizens, the Vermont gentleman, 
and the Kentucky \\liiskered lady— or did I say the reverse? — 
whichever you like, my dear sir — ^were quite quiet, modest, 
unassuming people She sat working with her needle, if I 
remember right, lie, I suppose, slept in the great cabin, whicli 
was seventy feet Jong at the least, nor, I am bound to say, did 
I hear m the night any snores or roars, such as you would fancy 
ought to accompany the sleep of ogres. Nay, this giant had 
quite a small appetite (unless, to be sure, he went forward and 
ate a sheep or two in private with his horrid knife— oh, the 
rtcadful thought; but in pubht, I say, he had quite a delicate 
appetite), and was also a teetotaler, I don't remember to have 
heard the lady's voice, though I might, not unnaturally, have 
been curious to hear it. Was her voice a deep, rich, magnificent ' 
bass ; or was it soft, fluty, and mild > I shall never know no^. 
Even if she comes to this country, I shall never go and sec her. 

I have seen her, and for nothing. 

You would h.ivc fancied that as, after all, we were only 
some half-dozen on board, she might have dcspenscd with her 
red handkerchief, and talked, and eaten her dinner in comfort : 
but in covering lier chin there was a kind of.modcsty. 'fhat 
beard was her profession : that beard brought the public to tee 
her* out of her business .she wished to put that beard aside as 
it wen^. as a barrister would wish to put od his wig. I know 
some who carry theirs into private life, and who mistake you 
and me for jury-boxes when they address us: but these are 
not your modest barristers, not your true gentlemen. 

Well, I own I icspccted the lady for the modesty with which, 
her public business over, she retired into private life, > 
respected her life, and her beard. That beard having doneit^ 
day’s work, she puts it away in a handkerchief; and becomes, 
as far a- in her lies, a private ordinary person. All public men 
and women of good sense, I should think, have this modesty. , 
When, for instance, in my small way, ix)or Mrs. Brown comes^ - 
simpering up to me, with her album in one hand, a pen in tho 
other, anc’ says, “Ho, ho, dear Mr. Roundabout, write us Onjf', 
ol your amusing," &c. &c.. my beard droi)s behind my had^ 
kerchief instantly. Why am I to wag my chin ax^ 
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BfiB. 'Brown's gpod pl^sure? My dear madam, I have been 
makm^ laces day. It is my profession. I do my comic 
business with the greatest pains, seriousness, and trouble : and 
with it make, I hope, a not dishonest livelihood. If you ask 
Monsieur Blondin to tea, you dem't have a rope stretched from 
your garret window to the opix^site side of the square, and 
request Monsieur to take his tea out on the centre of the rope? 
I lay my hand on this waistcoat, and declare that not once 
in the course of our voyage together did I allow the Kentucky 
Giant to suppose I was s]K'Culating on his stature, or the 
Bearded Lady to surmise that I wished to pet'p under the 
handkerchief which muffled the lower part of her face. 

*'And the more fool you," says some cynu. (Kaugh, those 
cynics, I hate ’em!) Don’t you know, sir, that a man of 
genius is pleased to have his genius iccogiused . that a beauty 
likes to be admired, that an aitor hkes to be applauded; 
that stout old Wellington hiniselt w'os pleased, and smiled 
when the people cheered him as he passed? Suppose you 
had paid some respectful elegant compliment to that lady^ 
Oppose you had asked that giant if, for once, he would 
t^e anything at the liquor-bar? you might have learned .a 
great deal of curious knowledge regarding giants and bearded 
ladies, about whom you evidtnUy now know \er> little. 'ITicre 
w^ that little boy of tliree yirus old, with a line beard already, 
and his little legs and arms .ib seiMi out of his little frrjck, 
covered with a dark down. What a queer little capciing s.atyi ! 
Lie was quite goorl-iuitured, cli Idisli, rather solemn. He had 
a little Norval dress, I remember : the drollest little Xorval. 

I have said the B. L. had another child. Now this was a 
little girl of some six years old, as fair and as smooth of skin, 
dear madam, as your own darling cherubs. She wandered 
about the great cabin rjuiio melancholy. No one seemed to 
care for her. All the family affections were centred on Master 
ISsau yonder. His httli; beard w.is beginning to be a little 
fortune already, whereas Miss Rosolba was of no good to the 
family. No one w’ould pay a cent to sec hir little fair face 
No wonder the poor little maid was melancholy. As I looked 
at' her, I seemed to walk more and nio}c in a fairy talc, and 
rnorii and more in a cavern of ogres. Was this a little foundling 
¥^om they had picked up in some forest, where lie the picked 
libhes of the tiueen her tender mother, and the tough old 
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defunct monardi her father? No.' Doubde&s the^ were 
good-natured people, these. 1 don't believe they^ iirere lUikind^ 
to the little girl without the moustaches. It may have been 
only jny fancy that slie repined because she had a cheek no 
more bearded than a rose's. 

Would you wish your own daughter, madam, to have a 
smooth cheek, a modest air, and a gentle feminine behaviour, 
or to be — 1 won't say a whiskered prodigy, like this Beaxded 
Lady of Kentucky — but a masculine wonder, a virago, a female 
personage of more than female strength, courage, wisdom? 
Some authors, who shall be nameless, arc, I know, accused of 
depicting the most feeble, brainless, namby-pamby heroines, 
for ever whimpering tears and prattling commonplaces. You 
vv^uld have the heroine of your novel so beautiful that she 
should charm the captain (or hero, whoever he may be) with 
her appearance; surprise and confound the bishop with her 
learning; outride tlie squire and get the brush, and, wheu he 
fell from his horse, whip out a lancet and bleed him ; rescue 
from fever and death the poor cottager's family whom the doctol? 
had given up , moke twenty-one at the bulls with the rifle, when 
tJie poor captain only scored eighteen ; give Iiim twenty in fi^y 
at billiards and beat him ; and draw' tears from the professional 
Italian people by her exquisite performance (of voice and violon- 
cello) in the evening !— I say, if a novelist would be jiopular with 
ladies — the great novel-readers of the world — this is the son of 
heroine who would carry him through half-a-dozcn editions. 
Suppose I had asked that }3carded Lady to sing ! Confess, now, 
miss, you would not have been displeased if 1 liacl told you that 
slie had a voice like I.ablachc, only ever so much lower. 

My dear, you would like to be a heroine? You would like to 
travel in tnumphal caravans ; to see your effigy placarded on 
city walls : to have your levies attended by admiring crpwdf, 
all crying out, “ Was there ever such a wonder of a woman?*' 
You w'ould like adminitioii? Consider the tax you payfoftt. 
You would be alone were you eminent. Were you so dis-,, 
tinguished from your ncisjhbours — I will not say by a beard and 
whiskers, that were odious— but by a great and remorkablA 
intellectual superiority — w'ould you, do you think, be any Ihi? 
happier? Consider envy. Consider solitude. Consider the 
jealousy and torture of mind which this Kentucky dady 
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piodysyt ’■vith a Ipc^-laiger than hers. Consider bow abe is 
sepamied irom her kind hy the possession of that wonder of a 
b<^ud 4 liAHicn that beard grows grey, how lonely she will be» 
the poor old thing 1 If it falls off. the public admiration falls 
off top; and how she will miss it — the compliments of the 
trumpeters, the admiration of the crowd, the gilded progress of 
the car. 1 see an old woman plone in a decrepit old caravan, 
with cobwebs on* the knocker, with a blistered ensign flapping 
idly over the door. Would you like to be that deserted person? 
Ab^ Chloe ! I'o be good, to be simple, to bo modest, to be 
loved, be thy lot. lie thankful tlioii art not taller, nor stronger, 
nor richer, npr wiser than the rest of the world ! 
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Mine is one of your No. 12 diaries, tlircc shillings cloth boards ; 
silk limp, gilt edges, throc^and-six ; French morocco, tuck ditto, 
four-and-six. It has two pages, ruled with faint lines for memo- 
randa, for every week, and a ruled account at the end, for the 
twelve months from January to December, where you may set 
down your incomings and your expenses. 1 hope yours, my 
respected reader, are large ; that there are many fine round sums 
of figures on each side of the page . liberal on the expenditure 
side, greater J»lill on the receipt. I hoix;, sir, .you will be “a 
better man,*' us they say, m '62 than in this inoribimd '61, whose 
career of life is just coming to its terminus. A better man in 
purse? in body? in soul's health^ Amen, good §ir, in alk 
Who IS there so good in mind, body, or estate, but bettering 
won't still be good for him ? O unknown Fate, presiding over 
next year, if you will give me better health, a better appetite, a 
•better digestion, a better income, a better temper in '62 than you 
have bestowed m '61 1 think your servant will be the better for the 
changes. For instance, I should be, the better for a Aew coat. 
This one, I acknowledge, is very old. Hic family says so. My 
good friend, who amongst us would not be the better if he would 
give up some old habits ? Yes, yes. You agree with me. Vbu 
take the allegory ? Alas ! at our time of life we don't li^e to 
giw up those old habits, do we? It is ill to change* Thcfe is 
the good old loose easy slovenly bedgown, Inriness, for example. 
What man of sense likes to fling it off and put on a tight 
prim ciress-coat that pinches him? There is the cosy wrap^ 
rascal, self-indulgence — how ca.sy it is! How warm 1 How lit 
always seems to fit ! You can w'alk out in it , you can godowri'.' 
to dinner in it. You c«in say of such what Tully says of , 
books t'emoctat noHscum, peregrmatur, rusfuaiur. It 
little slatternly — it is a good deal stained — ^it isn't becoqtii]i|^ 
it smells of cigar-smokc ; but allons done / let the world ' 
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idle and sloven, 1 love my ease better than my neighbour s 
opirfjon/ 1 ' live ta please myself; not you, Mr. l)aAdy, with 
youi^ supefej^ious airs. 1 am a philosopher. Perhaps I live 

in my tub, and don't make any other use of it aren't 

pursue further this unsavoury metaphor; but, with regard to 
some of your old habits', let us say 

1. The habit of being censorious, and speaking ill of your 
^ neighbours. 

2i The habit of getting into a passion w'lth your nian<scrvant, 
your rnaid'Servant. your daughter, wife, &e. 

3. The habit of indulging too much at table. 

4. The habit of smoking in the dining-room after dinner. 

5. The habit of spending insane sums of money in bnc^a-brac, 
tall copies, binding, Elzevirs, &c ; *20 Poit, mitragcoasly fine 
horses, ostentatious entertainments, and whnt not. Or, 

6. The habit of screwing me inly, when rich, and chuckling 
over tlic saving of half-a-crown. whilst you are poisoning your 
friends and family with bad wine. 

7. The habit of going to .sleep immediately after dinner, 
instead of cheerfully entertaining Mrs. Jones and the family. 

^Or, 

8. Ladies ! The habit of running up bills with the miUmcrs, 
and swrindling paterfamilias on the house bills. 

9. The habit of keeping hirn w iiting for breakfast. 

la The habit of sneering at Mrs. Prowii and the Miss Prow ns, 
because they are not quite du mtmde, or quite so genteel as Lady 
Smith. 

11. The habit of keeping your wi etched father up at balls till 
live o'clock in the morning, when he has to be at his ofliee at 
eleven. 

12. The habit of fighting with each other, dear Louisa, June, 
Arabella, Amelia. 

13. The habit of f/Zre.//* ordering John Coaclmian three- 
quarters of an hour licfore you want him. 

Suck habits, I sa>, <-11 or ma<Um, if you have had to note in 
your diary of '61, I have not the slightest tloubi you will enter 
in your pocket-book of '62. There arc habits Xos. 4 and 7, 
for example. I am morally sure that some of us will not give 
up those bad customs, though the women cry out and grunihle, 
^d SQo]d ever so justly. There are habits Nos. 9 and 13. I 
iM^ectly certain, my dear young ladies, that you will 
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contiaue to keep John. Coachman waiting ; that yotl will cscmtunie 
to give th^mostsatisfactoiy reasons fojr keeping him'w^tingt 
and as for (9), you will show that you once (on the 1st of Apfil 
last, let us say) came to breakfast first, and that you are afwajfs 
first in consequence. 

Yes ; in our *62 diaries, I fear wc may nil of us make sokne of 
the '61 entries. There is my friend Freehand, for instance. 
(Aha ! Master Freehand, how you will laugh to find youtsielf 
here !) F. is in the habit of spending a little, ever so little, 
more than his income. He shows you how Mrs. Freehand 
works, and works (and indeed. Jack Freehand, if you say she is 
ati angel, you don’t say too much of her) ; how they toil, and 
how they mend, and patch, and pinch ; and how they ean'^ live 
on their means. And I veiy much fejir— nay, I will bet him 
half a bottle of Gladstone 145. per dozen claret— that the 
account which is a liltle on the wrong side this year, will be. a 
little on the w rong side in the next ensuing year of grace. 

A diary. Dies. Hodie. How queer to n*ad are some of the - 
entries in the journal I Here are the records of dinners eaten, 
and gone the way of flesh. The lights bum blue somehow, and 
we sit before the ghosts of victuals. Haik at the dead jokes' 
rcsurging I Memory greets them with the ghost of a sntilcc 
Here arc the lists of the indi\idiia 1 s who have dined at your own 
humble table. The agonies endured before and during those 
entertainments arc renewed, and smart again. What a failure 
that spct'ial grand dinner was ! How those dreadful occasional 
waiters did break the old china! What a dismal bash poot 
Mary, the cook, made of the Frc*nch dish which she would try 
out of P'rancatelli ! How angiy Mrs. Pope was at not going 
down to dinner before Mr.s. Bishop ! How Tnmalcliio sne&red 
at your absurd attempt to give a feast ; and Harpagon cried 
out at your extravagance and ostentation ! How Lady Almaek 
tmllied the other ladies 111 the drawing-room (when no gentle- ' 
men were present) never asked you back to dinner again : 1c&' 
her card by her footman : and took not the slightest notice of 
your wife and daughters at I-ady Hustleby's assembly I On thfe 
other hand, how easy, cosy, merry, comfortable, those lUtte 
dinners were ; got up at one or two days' notice ; when evfiliy*'' 
body wa^ contented ; the soup as clear as amber ; the wineTai, 
good as TrimaJehio’s own ; and the people kept their 
waiting, and would not go away till midnight 1 , 
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Along with the catalogue hf bygone plea£ures, balls, ban- 
<tue^, and the like, which the pages record, comps a list of 
mudh more important occurrences, and remembrances of graver 
import. On two days of Dives's diary arc printed notices that 
*' Dividends are due at the Bank " Let us hope, dear sir, that 
this announcement considerably interests you ; in which cose, 
probably, you have no need of the almanack-maker's printed 
reminder. If you look over poor Jack Reckless's note-book, 
amongst his memoranda of racing odds given and taken, 
perhaps you may read " Nabbam’s bill due 29th September, 
15J. 6 if." I.ct us trust, as the day has passed, that the 
little transaction here noted has been satisfactorily terminated. 
If you are paterfamilias, and .1 woilhy kind gentleman, no 
doubt you have marked down an >oiir register, 17th Dccemto 
(say), Boys come home.” A\\ how can'fally that blessed ilay 
is 'marked in //u:ir hitle cak iidvns * In my time it used to lie, 
WtKlnesday, 13th November, "5 uied’s from the holidays 
■Wixinesday, 20th November, “4 utechs from the holidays,** 
until sluggish time sped on, and we came to \V KiiN^SDAy i8ti-c 
December.' Oh rapture! Do you lemcnibcr pca-shooiers? 

think we only had them on going home for holidays from 
private schools — at public schools men arc too dignified. And 
then came that gloriou:i announcciiic*nr, Wednesday, 27th, 
“Papa took us to ihr- P.intonumc , " or if not jiapa, peihaps you 
condescended to go to the pit under charge of the footman. 

That was near the* end of the year- ‘and mamma gave you 
a new pockct-Ijook, perhaps, with a Jilile coin, (iod bless her, 
in the pocket. And that poulxct-bjok was ^br next year, you 
know ; and in that pocket-book you had to write down that 
sa^ day, Wednesday, January 2.ph, eighteen hundred and 
never mind what,— when Dooioi Birch's young friends were 
expected to re-asscmble 

' Ah me! Every f>erson who fiirns this page over h.as his 
own little dury, iii paper or ruled in his memory tablets, and 
in which are set down the transactions of the now dying year. 
Boys and men, we have our cakmdar, mothers and maidens. 
For example, in your calend.ir pocket-book , my good Eliza, 
what a sad sad day that is— how fondly and bitterly remem- 
bemd^wben your Ixiy went off to his regiment, to India, to 
danger^ to battle perhaps. Wliat a day was that last day at 
'.iKone, when the tall brother sat yet amongst the family, the 
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little ones round about him wondering at saddle^boxes, unjibrms, 
sword-casesr gun-cases, and other wondtous apparatus' of war 
and travel which poured in and filled the hall ; the new dressing* 
case for the beard not yet grown; the great sword-case 
which little brother Tom looks so admiringly 1 What a dinner 
that was. that last dinner, \«hcn little and grown chilchen 
assembled together, and all tried to be cheerful I What a 
night was that last night, when the young ones were at roost 
for the last time together under the s imc roof, and the mother 
Idy alone in her chamber counting the fatal hours as^they 
tolled one after another, amidst her tears, her watching, her 
fond prayers. What a night that w.m, and yet how quickly the 
melancholy dawn came ! Only too soon the sun rose over the 
houses. And now in a moment more the city seemed to wake. 
'The house liegan to stii. The family gathers together for the 
last meal. For the last time in the midst of them the widow 
kneels aiiiongst her kneeling children, and falters a prayer in 
which .she commits her dearest, her eldest Ixirn to the care of 
the Father of all O night, what tears you hide— what prayers 
you hear ! And so the nights pass and the days succeed, until 
that onb comes when tears and parting sh.Ul be no more. 

^ In your diary, as m mine, tlicre are days marked with sad- 
ness, not for this year only, but for all On a certain day — 
and the sun perhaps shining c\er so brightly— the house-mother 
comes down to her family, with a sad fate, which scares the 
children round about in the midst of their laughter and prattle. 
They may have forgotten— but she has not — a day which came, 
twenty years ago it may be, and which .she remembers only too 
well : the long night-watch , the dreadful dawning and the ram 
beating at the pane ; the infant speechless, but moaning in 'its 
little crib; and then the awful calm, the awful smile on the 
sweet cherub f.tcc, when the cries ba\e ceased, and the littl*:; 
suffering breast heaves no more. Then the children, as tlvy 
sec their mother’.s face, remember this was the day on which 
their little brother died It w'as before they \i'cre born ; but ahe 
remembers it. And as they pr.iy together, it seems almost aiST 
if the spirit of the little lost one was hovering round the group. 
So they pass away : friends, kindred, the dearest-loved, groVi^ 
people, aged, infants. As wc go on the downhill jodrney, ^ 
milestones are gravestones, and on each more and more nanib$ 
arc wntten ; unless luply you live beyond man's common 
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when fricsids hm dropped oiT, and, tottering, and feeble, and 
nnpitied, you reach the terminus alone. 

In this past year’s diary is there any precious day noted 
on which you have made a new friend? This is a piece of, 
good fortune bestowed but grudgingly on the old After a 
certain age a new friend is a wonder, like Sarah’s child Aged 
persons are seldom capable of bearing friendships. Do you 
remember how warmly you loved Jack and 'Tom when you wews 
at school; what a passionate regard you had for Ned when 
you were at college, and the immense letters you wrote to 
each other? How often do }oii ^\^te, now that post.igc costs 
nothing? There is tlie age of blossoms ami sweet budding 
green; the age of generous sumnier; the autumn when the 
leaves drop; and then winter, shivering and lure Quick, 
children, and sit at my feet . fur they arc cold, very cold : and 
it seems as if neither wine not worsted will warm 'em. 

In this past year’s* diary li. theic any dismal day noted in 
which you have lost a frjcml? In mine there is. I do not 
ntean by death Those who arc gone, you have. Those who 
departed loving you, love you btill ; and you love them always. 
They arc not really gone, those dear he.irts and true , they are 
only gone into the ne\t loom ; and you will presently get up 
and follow them, and yonder door will close upon and you 
will be no more seen As 1 am in this cheerful mood, 1 will tell 
you a fine and touching stoiy of a doctor which I heard lately. 
About two years since there was, in our or some other city, a 
famous doctor, into whose consulting-rmim crowds came daily, 
so that they might lie hc.alcd Now this doctor had a suspicion 
that there w’as something \ it.'il ly wTong with himself, and he 
W'ent to consult another famous physician at Dublin, or it may 
be at Edinburgh. And h- of Isilinburgh punched his comrade’s 
s>ides ; and listened at his heart and lungs ; and felt his pulse, I 
suppose ; and looked at his tongue ; and when he had done. 
Doctor London said to Doctor Edinburgh, " Doctor, how long 
have I to live ^ ” And Doctor Edinburgh said to Doctor London, 
“Doctor, you may hist a year.” 

^Then Doctor London came home, knowing that what Doctor 
Edinburgh said was true. And he made up his accounts, with 
and Heaven, 1 trust. And he visited his patients as usuaL 
;Aud he W'cnt about healing, and chcenng, and soothing .and 
doctoring ; and tbousafids of sick people were benefited by him. 
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And he said not a word to his family at home ; bttt 
amongst them cheerful and tender, and calm and I6vin|f; 
though he knew the night was at hand when he should see th^' 
and work no more. 

And it was winter time, and they came and told him that ^ 
some man at a distance —very sick, but very rich — wanted him ; 
and, though Doctor London knew th.it he was himself at death's 
door, he went to the sick man ; for Jio knew the large fee would 
be good for his clnldren after him. And he died ; and his family 
never knew, until he was gone, that he had been long aware Of 
the inevitable doom. 

nils is a cheerful carol for Chiistiiias, is it not? You see, in 
regard to these Koiinclabout discomscs, I never know whether 
tiiCy are to be mcriy or dismal. My hobby has the bit in his 
mouth ; goes his own way ; and sometimes trots through a 
park, and sonictiuies pacts by a cemetery. Two days since 
came the punter's little emissary, with a note saying, "We are 
waiting for the Roundabout Pajx'r ! ” A Roundabout Paper 
about what or >vhom^ ITow stale it has beconu*. that printed * 
jollity about Qu islmas ! Caiols, ami wassail-bowls, and holly,, ' 
and mistletoe and yule-logs ife LummandR — what heaps of these 
have we not had for years past ! Well, year after year the 
season comes. Come Irost, come thaw, come snow, come rain, 
year after year my neigiibour the parson has to make his sermon. 
They arc getting together the bonbons, iced cakes, Christmas 
trees at Fortmmi and Mason's now. 'the gc*nii of the theatres 
are comiiosing the (diristmas pantomime, which our young folk 
will .see and note anon in their little diancs. 

And now, brethien, may [ conclude tins discourse with an 
extract out of that grc.it diary the newspaper’ I read it but', 
yesterday, and it his mingled with all iny thoughts since then. 
Here are the two paragraphs, which appeared following each 
other : — 

" Mr. R , the Ailvocalc-Gencral of (Jniciilta, has been , 
appiJinted to the post of Ix;gisU\iive Member of the Council of ^ 
the Ciovenior-( Seiicral. " 

"Sir R. S , Agent to the Governor-General for Cciiiml InilLi, 
died on the 29th of Oelobei. of bronchilis." i 

These two men, whose different fates are recorded in 
paragraphs and half-a-doren lines of the same ncivspaper, 
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30RS. In one of thje stories the present writer; n man 
iadescribecl tottering '"up the steps of the ghaut," having just 
parted with his child, whom he is despatching to England from 
India. 1 wrote this remembering in long long distant days, 

, surii a ghaut, or river stair, at Calcutta ; and .1 day when, down 
those steps, to a boat which wus in wailing, came two children, 
whose mothers remained on the shore. One of those ladies 
was never to see her boy more; and ho, too, is just dead in 
India, " of bronchitis, on tho 29th October.” Wc w'ere lirst- 
oousins ; had lx:cn little pldyniates and friends from the time of 
Our birth ,* and the tirst house m London to whu h I \vn& taken, 
was that of our aunt, the moihoi of his Honour the Member of 
Council. His Honour was ilicn a g(ntlcni.in of the long 
robe, being, in trutii, n. baby in arms. W'u Indian children* 
were consigned to a school of which our dekukd paionts had 
heanl a fa\ouiablc rejiort, but whah was governed by a horrible 
little tyrant, who made oui young livts so iiiiscrablo that 1 
Temember kneeling by my little bed of a night, and -saying, 

Pray God, 1 may dieain ol niy niutlier 1 ” 'Hience wc w'cnt to 
a puhdic school ; and my cousin to Acldiscombo and to India. 

*'For thirty -two years,” the paper says, “Sir Richmond 
Shakespear faithfully and iN vcUedly sevveil the tjoverniiicnt of 
India, and diinngth.it {xthhI but nnee visited JCngl.ind, for a 
few months and on pnl>h< duty Jii his military eapneity he 
saw much service*, was pnsd.t m eight general rngagenients, 
and was badly wounded in the last In 1840, when a young 
lieutenant, hi' hud the rare goixl foitiine to be the means of 
rescuing from almost hopclc.s slavery in Khiva 416 subjects of 
the EmpcTor of Russia, and, but iwcyisars later, greatly con- 
tributed to the li.ijjpy recovery of our own prisoners from a 
similar fate in Cabul. 'Ihioughoiit liis c. nicer this olUccr was 
ever ready and zealous for the public servicf', and freely risked 
life and liberty in the di*-ih.irge of Ins cluties Lord C’i'inmng, 
to mark his high n .»• of Sir Richmond Sh.ikesjxMr's public 
services, had lately oftiTcd him the Chief C'omnnsbionerslnp of 
Mysore, which he had aaepted, and was about to undertake, 
when death teimmnted Ins career. ” 

AVhen he came to Tendon the cousins and playfellows of 
early Indian days met once again, and shook hands. “ Can 
-I do anything for you^” I rcinemljci the kind fellow asking. 
H^^was always asking that question of all kinsmen; of all 
-i^dows and orphans; of all the [xior , of young men who 
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might need his purse or his service. I saw a young tSSicer 
yesterday to whom the hrst words Si)? Richmond Shahespd&t 
wrote on his arrival in India were, *'Can I do anything fpr 
you?" His purse was at the command of all. His kind 
hand was always open. It was a graciouii fate which sent 
him to rescue widows and captives. Where could they have 
had a champion more chivalrous, a protector more loving and 
tender. 

I write down his name jii niy little bocjk, among those of 
others dearly loved, who, t<xi, have been summoned hence* 
And so wo meet and part , wc struggle and succeed ; or we 
fail and drop unknown on the way As we leave the fond 
mother’s knee, the rough trials of childhood and boyhood 
; and then manhood is u[)on us, and the battle of life, 
with Its chances, perils, wounds, defeats, distinctions. And 
Fort W'llliam guns are saluting m one man’s honour,* while 
the troops ,ire firing the last \oUcys over the other’s grave- 
over the grave of the br.ue, the gentle, the faithful Christian 
soldier. 

* W. R , ubiil Martli 23 , tSos 
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Most of us icll nltl ^lorui) 111 «>iii Uuuilic?. I'lic wife .inti 
children Jnugh for the hmitlrecUh tinio al the joke. 'ITic old 
servants (though old ‘.mvinls nti fewer eNoiy clay) nod and 
smile a recc^gnition at the wi‘ 11 -kiiow;i jitirodou*. "Don't tell 
that story of m tho g’ln room," siw-, Diggory to Mr. 

Hardcastle in ihi- i)Ia>, "or J must laugh " As we twaddle, 
and grow old and forgetful, we may tell .in old stoiy; or, out 
of mere' brncvolence, and a wish to .'tniUM* a Jiieiid when con- 
versation IS flagging, disiTiti^r a Joe Miller now and then; but 
the practice is not f|Uite honest, and entails .i certain necessity 
of hypocrisy on story he.ircks and tellers. It is a sad thing, 
to think that a man with wliat \mi call .i fund of anc*cdote 
is a humbug, inoie oi less aneable and iiK.iont. W'Jiat right 
have I to tell my "(itoust la tJu* gun-room ‘ over and over 
ill the presence of mv wif*. mother. molhci-in-Iaw, sons, 
daughters, old footm m or p iiloui-ni.iid, conlidenlial cliTk, 
curate, or wlial not ^ I sinirk and go through the hi&toiy, 
giving my admirabU' imilal ion's of the ihaiactiTs intiodueed: 
I mimic Jone 


culpable. 1 can miigine many a worlliy man, who begins 
unguardedly to read this page, and comes to tlie present 
sentence, lying back in his chair, thinking of that story which 
hfi has told innocently for fifty years, and rather pitcou.sly 
''Owning to himself, "Well, well, it tv wrong; 1 have no right 
to caQ on my poor vi^ifc to laugh, my daughleis to aflect to 
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be amused, by that old old* jest of mine. And they .IRfOldd 
have gone on laughing, and they uould have pretend^ to 
be amused, to their dying day, if this man had not flung, his 
damper over our hilarity." ... I lay down the pejji And 
think, "Are there any old slorieii which I still tell mys^ in 
the bosom of my family? Have I an) Grouse in my gun- 
room?” If there .ire such, it is because my uicmoty Yails ; 
not because I want applause, and wantonly rqwat myaplf- 
You see' men with the so-callcd fund of anecdote will not 
repeat the same story to the same individual ; but they do 
think that, on a new iviriy, tin* repetition of a joke ever so 
old may be honouiably tried. I meet men walking the London 
streets, bearing tin* beat reputation, men of anecdotal pow'em: 
M know such, who \ory likely will lead this, and ^ay, “ Hang 
the fellow, he means wt* f ' And so T do No- -no man ougfht 
to tell an anecdote moie than thiiu', h’t ii'» say, unless he is 
sure he is sjx akmg oal) to gue ph*asnie to Ins hearers — ^unless 
he feels that it is not a incie desiie foi jiruse which makes 
him open Ins jaws 

And IS It not with wiileia as, v\itii rtuontenri, * Ought they 
not to have their ingenuous modest) ? iXIay .lulhors tell old 
stones, and how iiiinv tunes o\i r ■* VVlieri I eoine to look at 
a place which I have visiU'd any lime these twenty or thirty 
years, I recall not the place im’rc*l). but the sens.Ltions 1 had 
at first seeing it, and which arc c|uite dilleient to my feelings to- 
day. TJiat first cl.iv .it Calais the voices of the women crying 
out at night, as the vessel came alongsiclL the piei ; the supper 
at (Juillaccj's, and the fi.vvom of the cut h ts and wine ; the. red- 
calico c’anopy iindei which bslejil ; the tiled floor, and the fresh 
smell of the shcids, the wondi ifiil iioslillion in his j'ack-l30pts 
and pig-tail .—all return with ])' rfect clearness to my mind, and 
1 am seeing th'MU, md not the obieii.s wlncii are actually undev ■ 
my ryes. Hero u Cal.us. Ycmdei is ih.iL comniissionor I have ’ 
known this score of )o.irs. Here are the women screaming and ', 
bustling over the baggage, the people at the passport-barrier ' 
■who lal*e yovtr jiapers My good people, 1 hardly yoUjT 
You no more intcncst me than .1 dozen orange'-worneii in Covi^nb^' 
Garden, or j shivp book-keeper in Oxford Street. Hut you 
make nu think of a time when vou were indeed wonderful tO- v 
behold— when the little riench soldici's wore W'hitc cockadtli^^' 
their shakos — ^when the diligence w’as forty hours going to Pfll^T ^ 
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<and ^ |;r($cit'l>0Oted postiDloo, sA sutvey^! by youthiut eyes 
from the coup^, with his/ur&ns bis ends of rope for the harness, 
and his clubbed pigtail, was a wonderful being, and productive 
of endless amusement. You young folks don’t remember jthfi 
apple girls who used to follow the diligence np the hill beyond 
Boulogne, and the delights of the jolly load ? in making Coii- 
tiiiental journeys with young folk. ;,n oldstoi may be veiy quiet, 
and, to outward app^'amnee, melancholy ; hut really he has 
gone back to the davs of his jouth, and In- is seventeen or 
eighteen years of age (as the case may be), and is amusing him- 
3 clf with all his might He is noting the hoises as they come 
squealingout of tlu- post-house jr-ixd a^ inulnie,ht; he is enjoying 
the delicious meals .it Jk'anv ns and Armens, and quailing inf 
UHtum the neh table d’hote wine, he is h.iil-fellow with the 
conductor, ami alive lo all Ih*' uieidenls of the load. A man 
can beali\i! in ib^io and 1830 at the same tiim , don't you SiN!? 
Bodily, I may h>,‘ in i860, inut, s lent, lorpiil , but in the spirit 
I am walking about 111 1S28, let us say;— m a blue dicss-co.at 
. and brass bmtons. a sues t figured sill: waisteo it (which 1 button 
round a slim waist with perfect ea'^i), looking at beautiful Ix'ings 
With gigot sleeves and tea tr.iv h:it'> iindei the golden die.sthuts 
of tlic Tuileno'-, or round the Place VeiuVniie. wlu'ie lhiw//7iy»/w// 
^lanc is floating from the siaiiK l'‘ss tuhiiiiii .Sh.ill we go and 
dine at *' Bonibaida’s " ncai iJie “ IJolel IJreteiul." or at the 
“Caftf Virginie""^ Away' " Hoiiibaida's " ami the '* H6lel 
Breieuil" have Ixen pulled down ever ,0 long. T lu-y knocked 
dow'u the poor old V'lginian < oflee-hou^t. I.i-,! jear. My spirit 
goes and dines thiT‘ M> budy, peiliaps, is sealed with ever 
so many prople in a railvvav i. image, and no wonder my com- 
panions find me dull and silent. Have you rt'ad Mi. Dale 
Owen's "loolfalls on t'lf Boundary of Another WojM”?“'(My 
dear sir, it will make >onr nair stand quite reficshingly on end.) 
In that work you will read that when giniili men's or ladies* 
spirits travel oT a few ^uiie 01 thousand miles to visit a fricnfl, 
their bmties he quiet and in a torpid stale in llu-ii Ijcds or in 
their arm-chairs at home So in this w.iv 1 am absent. My 
soul whisks aw.'iy tiuity years back into ilie jiasi 1 am looking 
out anxiously for a Ix’aid. I am getting past the .age of loving 
^l^yron's poems, and pretend that I like Woidsworih and Shelley 
/much better. Nothing I eni 01 drink (in iCiT-on) disagrees with 
' anc; and I know' whom I think to ]x the most lovely creature m 
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the ^ax>rlcT. v\h, dear mswl (of that tenoote but u'dl-ieuitt^iber^ 
perirxi), are you a wife or widow liow?— are you dead 
you thm and W'ilhcred and old?— or arc you grown iQUch 
Atoiitcr, with a false front ?— and so forth. ^ 

O Tiliza, Eliza?— Stay, she Eliza? WVll, I protest I fam 
forgotten what your Christian name was. You know 1 onfy 
im-t you for two clays, but your sweet face is before me noW, and 
the roses blooming on it are as fresh as in that time of May. 
All, th*ar Miss X—-, iny timid ymiih nnd ingenuous modesty 



Carillon.— I w.as awakened |this morning with the diime 
which Antwerp cathedral clock pl'.?>** half-hours. Ihe tune- ' 
iias been haunting me ever since, 

ikink. walk, and talk to yourself to\thc>*' tune; theit inAudiWifr 
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jingle Companies you all clay: you read the sentences of the 
paper ‘to their rhythm. 1 tried imcouthly to imitate the tune 
to the ladies of the family at breakfast, and they say it is the 
Shadow Dance of ** Dinorah.*' It may be so. I dimly n&- 
member that my body was once present during the {jerformance 
of that opera, whilst my eyes were closed, and niy mtclIeCLual 
ihcoltics dormant at the back of thi: Iwv; howljeii, I iiav^ 
learned tiiat shadow dance from hearing it pealing up over so 
high in the air. at night, morn, noon. 

How pleasant to he awake and listen to the cheery [val ! 
whilst the old city is asleep ai muhiight, or waking up rosy at 
sunrise, or basking m noon, or by the scudding ram which 
drives in gusts o\er the broad ,}l.ict's, and the great shining 
river ; or sparkling m snow which dres'^es up a hundred thousand 
masts, peaks, and leavers , or wrapt round with thundcr-cloutt 
canopies, before winch the whiu* gables shine whiter; day and 
night the kind lilllo carillon pl.i>^ its fantastic melodics overhead. 
The bells go on ringing " /tw voctini, morttwi 

fulgura fraugunt , so on to the past .inrl fuluie lenses, and for 
how many nights, cki>s, and years! 'VVTiilst the French xvere 
pitching their fulgura into ( hasst^'s citadel, the bells went on 
ringing quite cheerfully. Whilst the sc-affoltls weie up and 
guarded by Alva's soldiery. .in<l ri'gi incuts of penitents, blue, 
black, and grey, poured out of chiirclics and coiuents, droniiu; 
their dirges, .ind marching to llie pl.ue of the liritel de Ville, 
where heretics and rebels Wf i ■ lo meet their doom, the Ixills up 
yonder were chanting at then .qipoliited half-hours and quarters,, 
and rang the mauviu^ quart d heure foi iiianv a ixior voul. This 
bell can see .is far away as ilie lowers and dykes of Koiterdani. 
That one can call .i greclim; lo St. b rsula’s at lirussels, and toss 
a recognition to that one at the town-hall of Oudeiiardc, and 
remember how after a gi'-.it struggle there a hundred and fifty 
years ago the whoJ* pl.ini was covered x\illi die flying l•'re|^ph 
cavalry — Burgund), aiKl Hern, ,uid the (^hevaher of St. (Seorgo 
ftyinj^ like the rest. " What is your clamour about Oiidcnardc?" 
says another bell (bob Major this one must ln') “ Be still, thou 

querulous old ckipper ' / can see over to Hongoumoiit and 
^nt John. And aliout forty-five years since. I rang all through 
one Sunday in June, when there was such a liatile going on tti: 
corn-fields tiiere, os none of you others over heard tolled of. 
from morning service until after \es[x*rs, the Fiench and 
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English were all at it, dh^-dong." And then calls, of h^ftiness 
intervening, the bells have togi\-e up their private jingle, 
their professional duty, and sing their hourly chotlis put'df 
'•Dinorah." ‘ ' 

, What a prodigious distance those Isells can be hoard I la'as 
awakened this morning to tlunr tune, I say. I have l)een bea^ 
jiig it constantly ever since. And tliis house whence I writO, 
Murray says, is two hundred and ten miles frum Antwerp. And 
it is iiwcek off, and there is the bell still jangling its shadow 
dance out of '* Dinorah " An audible shadow', you understand, , 
and an invisible siiund, but quite distinct , and a plague take 
the tunc I 

«Under Tin: Bi:li s.— W ho has not seen the church under the 
bells? Those lofty aisles, those twilight chapels, that cuml^er- 
some pulpit wiih Its liiigc earvings, that wide grey pavement 
flecked With vanous light fiom the jcwelUd windows, those 
famous pictures lu'twoen the vciluniinous column^ over the 
altars, which twinkle with thi'rr ornauieiiis, llitir votive little 
silver hearts, legs, limbs, then hult; guttering tapers, cups of 
sham roses, and w hat not ? 1 saw iw o i egniiunts of h tile scholars 
creeping 111 and forming square, o.uli in its aj^j)omtcd place, 
under the vast loof; and icacluTs prc<-rntlv coming to them. 

A stream of light from the jewelleil winduwb l>caw\s slanting 
down ii[»on each little squad of cJiilclrcii, and the tall back- 
ground of the church retires int<» a greyer gloom. Pattering 
little feet of laggards arriving echo tluuugh ihii great nave. 
They trot in and join their regiment, gathered under the .slant-' 
iiig sunlje.tms. What are they learning "> la it truth? Those 
two grey ladies with Iheir 1x>oks in then hands in the midst of 
these little jieople have no doubt of the ti iiih of every word they 
have printed under their eyes. I.ook, through the window'll 
jenpellcd all over with Jsainls ibe light comes streaming d6wn 
from the .sky, and Heavui's own illiiminatjon*' fiaint the bookf 
A svvwt touching picture indeed it is, that of the little di^j^rca 
assemble*! in this miiiK'nso lomple, which has endured for ^ 
and grave teachers bending over them. Yes, the picture is vciy 
pretty of the children and their teachers, and their book— but 
the tc.\t? Ts it the truth, the only truth, nothing but the truth ' 
If I thought so, I would go and sit down on the form 
vulUi and learn the precious lesson witJi all iny heart. 
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1 submit, $m ohstacle^ to conversions is the 
uitru^^ and Impertinence of that Swiss fellow with the baldric 
*-the'ofltCcr who answers to the beadle of the British Islands, 
and is pacing about the church with an eye on the congregation. 
Now the boast of Catholics is that their churches are ojJCn to 
all'; bttt in’' certain places and churches there are c.\ceptions. 
At Home I have been into Saint IVtei's at .ill hours : the doors 
are always open, the lamps are alw.iys burning, the faithful are 
fcO'^cvM kneeling at one shriiic or the other. But at Antwerp 
not SQ. In the aftemoon you can go to the church, .and be 
cHfflly treated ; but you must pay a franc at the suk* gale In 
the "forenoon the dooi-s are open, to be sure, .uul there is no 
one to levy an entrance fre 1 w.ts standing c\cr so still, 
looking through the great gati s of the chon at the twinkling 
lights, .nnd listening to the cli^uint chants of the pnosts per- 
forming the service, whni a sv\enf chonis from tlio oigaii-loft 
broke out bc*hmd 1110 overhead, ami 1 turned louiul. My friend 
the drum major ecclesiastic down upon me in a moment, 
**Do not turn your back to the .dtar during dnine service," 
pays he, in vt'ry intelligible ]'aigli'>h. 1 take* the rebuke, and 
turn a soft right-about face, and listen aw’hilc* as tin* service 
» continues. Sc'e it T (nnnoi, 1 ')i the .alt.ar nnd its* iiiimstr.nnts. 
We arc sep-irated from lliiii" by a gr<.nt si reen .incl elost'd 
gates of iron, through aIiicii the lamps giitUT and the chant 
conics by gusts only Seeing seoio of chihln't) trotting down 
aside aisle, I think 1 may folh'w them. 1 am tir<*d of looking 
at that hideous old pulpit with its giotestjue monsters and 
decorations. I slip off to ilu* side aish* , but my friend the 
dnim-mnjor is inf.i.intly .iftei me almost 1 thought he wa.s 
going to lay hands on me. " You mustn't go there," s.ays he; 
**you mustn’t disturb the wtvicc " 1 was mo\ntg as quieily 
_as might lie, xind ten pacts oIT there were twent) children 
kicking and clattering r.t their en^c. 1 jjomt them out to the 
Swiss. **Thcy conu to pr.iv." .says he " l*v/ don't come 

to prey, you " ‘ When 1 come to jKiy," i.iys T, "I am 

welcome," and with this withering sarc.isin, I w.ilk out of 
church in a huff. 1 don’t envy the leelmgr, of that l^dle 
gfter receiving point blank such a stroke of wil. 

‘ « 

Belgicus.— P erJiaps you will say after this I am a 
jp^FKfiidiced critic. 1 sec the pictures in the cathedral fuming 
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undier the rudeness of that beadle, or, at the lav^ful hOuors and, 
pritxs, pestered by a swarm of shabby touters, who/i^mie 
behind me chattering in bad English, and who would have 
me see the sights through their mean greedy eyes* '£tet,ter 
see Rubens anywhere than in a churcli. At the Academy, 
for example, where you may study him at your leisure. But 
at church? — I would as soon ask Alexandre Dumas for a 
sermon. Either woukl paint you a martyrdom very fiercely 
and picturesquely — wnihing muscles, flaming coals, scowling 
captains and c\eciitioiiers. swanning groups, and light, shadd, 
colour, most dexterously brilliant or dark; but in Rubens 1 
am admiring the perfoi mcr rather than the piece. With what 
astonishing rapidity he travels over his canvas ; how tellingly 
file cool lights and warm shadows are marie to rontrast and 
relieve each other ; how that blazing blowsy penitent in yellow 
satin and glittr'ring hair cairics down the stream of light across 
the picture! I'his is the way to work, my boys, and eani a 
hundred florins a day See • I am as sun* of my line ns a 
skater of making hi^ figiiic of eight ' and clown with a sweep 
goes a brawny arm or a flowing curl of drapery. The figures 
arrange themselves as if by niagie The paint-pots are, 
exhausted in furnishing brown shadows. 'Ihe pupils lo6k 
wondering on, as the master careers over the canvas. Isabel 
or Helena, W'lfe No t oi No. 2 , an* sitting by, buxom, 
exuberant, ready to be painted, and the children are boxing 
in the cornel, waiting till they are wanted to figure as cherubs 
in the pic’tine Grave burghers and gentlefolks come in on 
a visit, Tliere are o) iters and Klicnish always ready on 
yonder table Was theie ever such a painter^ lie has liecn 
an ambassador, an actual Excellency, and what belter man 
could be chosen? lie speaks all the* languages. He earns', 
a hundred IImiIiis a day. Prodigious! Thirty-six thousand, 
five hundred florins )oar. Eiioinious ’ He rides out to hi^t ■ 
castle with .1 score of gentlemen after him, like the Governor, * 
'Ihat is his own portiaii as Sami Gtorge. You know he ijs 
an English knight? Ihose are his two wives as the two,'- 
Manes. He chooses the hatidsonu'st wives. He rid<i‘S ttvi 
handsomest liorscs. He paints the handsomest pictures. He'' 
gets till handsomest prices for them. I'hat slim young Vbii 
Dyck, who was his pupil, has genius too, and is painthig;||!^ < 
tlie noble ladies in England, and turning the heads of 
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' of And Jordaens^what a droll dog and cl<iv«r fellow I 
^ you: seen bis kt Silenus? The master himself could not 
XUiint better. And his altar-pjcce at Saint Bavon's? He can 
’ |3aitit you anything, that Jordaens can— a drunken jollification 
of boors and doxies, or a martyr howling with half his skin 
o|t What a knowledge of anatomy I But there is nothing 
like the master— nothing. He can paint you hjs thirty-six 

thousand fiv'C hundred florins' uortU a year. Have you heard 
t>f what he has done for the French Court ? I^rodigious ! 1 

csin't look at Rubens's pictures without f.incying I see that 
liandsome figure swaggering before the canvab. And HanS 
Hemmclinck at Bruges^ H.ivi' you never swii that dear old 
hospital of Sfiint John, on passing the gate of which you enter 
into the fifteenth century? 1 see the woiincK'd soldier still 
lingering in the Jiouse, and tended by the kind grc*y sisters*. 
His little panel on its c^sel !•> placed in the light He covers 
his board with the most wondious Iwautiful little figures, in 
robes as bright as nibies and .iniethysts. i tliink he must 
have a magic glass, in winch he CtUches the reflection of little 
cherubs with many-coloured wings, very Jitdc and bright. 
Angels, in long crisp robes of white, surrounded with haloes 
of gold, come and flutter ai ross the mirror, and ho draws 
them. He hears mass evi'iy <liv He lasts through l..cnt. 
No monk is more aiistcie and holy th.in linns. Which do 
you love best to ItchoUl, the hunb or the lion? the eagle r 
rushing through the sionn, and pouncing mnyhap on carrion; 
i>r the linnet warbling on the spr.iy ? 

By mudi tlie most deliglitfiil of the Christoltlier set of Rubens 
' to my mind (and r^i> is introduced on these occasions, so that 
the opinion may p.ass only foi iny owm, at the rc*adcr’s humble 
servibe to l}c received or cleciincd) is the “Presentation in the 
Temple,” splendid in colour, in sentiment sw'eet and lender, 
finely conveying the story To Iw sure, all the others tell tlieir 
tale unmistakably, witness that coarse “Salutation," that inagni- 
licent “ Ajjoration ol thr* Kings" (at the Museum), by the same 
strong downright hands ; that w'ondcrful " Coniniunion of fsaint 
Francis," which, I think, gives the key to the artist’s better 
than any of bis performances. I have p,isse(l liours before that 
.picture in my time, tiying and sometimc^s fancying I could 
junderstand by what masses and contrasts the artist arrived at 
shis effect. In many others of the pictures parts of his method 
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are pninfolly obvious, and you see how gnef and agony-tue 
produced blue lips^ and eyes rolling bloodshot with d^-oT 
vermilion. There is something simple in the practice. Conhaft 
the eyebrow sufRcienily, and place the eyeball near it,— byaftw- 
lines you have anger or fierceness depicted. Gi\e me a mouth 
with no special expression, and pop a dab of carmine at ‘each 
extremity — and there arc the Lps smiling. This is art if you 
will, bill n very naive kind of art . and now you know tlie trick, 
don't you see how easy it is ? ^ 

Tu Quoque. — Now you know the trick, supp^ise you take a 
canvas and see whether you can do it ? There are brushes, 
palettes, and gallipots full of paint and varnish. Have you tried. . 
ii J dear sir— you, who set up to be a connoisseur ? Have you, 
tried? 1 havc—and many ii day. And the end of the day's 
labour. O dismal conclusion 1 Is this puerile niggling, tUs 
feeble scrawl, this imijotcnt rubbish, all you can produce— you, 
who but now found Rulx:ns commonplace and vulgar, and were 
pointing out the tricks of his mystery? Pardon, O great chief, 
magniliccnt master and poet 1 Vou can do, Wc critics, who 
sneer and arc wise, can but pry, and measure, and doubt, and ' 
carp. Look at the lion. Did you ever see such a gross, shaggy, 
mangy, roanng brute? Look at him eating lumps of raw meat 
— positively bleeding, and r.iw and tough — till, faugh 1 it turns 
one's stomach to sec him — O the coarse wretch ! Ves, but be 
is a lion. Rubens has lifted his great hand, and the mark he 
has made h.is endured for two centuries, and we .still continue 
w'ondermg at him, and admiring him. What a strength m that 
am\ ! What splendour of will hidden behind that tawny beard, 
and those honest eyes ! Sharfxiri your pim, my good critic. 
Shoot a feather into him : hit him, and make him wince. Ves, 
you may hit. him fair, and make bun bleed, too ; but, for all 
that, he is a lion — a mighty, conquering, generous, rampagious 
Leo Belgtcus - nionarch of his wood. And he is not dead yci, 
and 1 will not kick at him. « 

Sir Antony.— Ill that *' Picti" of Van Dyck, In the Museum, ; 
have you ever looked at the yellow-robed angel, with the black':' 
scarf thro I n over her wings and robe? What a diarming^' 
figure of grief and beauty I What a pretty compassion it 
spires ! It soothes and pleases me like a sweet rhythmic * 
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, Sti liow deUeately thevy<dIow robe contrasts with the blue sky 
bdntidk AQd'thescaif Unds the two I If Rubens lacked grace. 
Van Dyck abounded in it. What a consummate elegance I 
Wbdt a perfect cavalier 1 No wonder the hue ladies in England 
jadmired Sir Antony. Look at 

♦ Here the clock strikes three, and the three gcudarraes who 
keep the Mus6: cry out, ‘ ' Allons • Sortons ! J 1 rsl Irois heures I 
Allez ! Sortez ! " and they skip out of the gallery as liappy os 
boys running from school. And \vc must go too, for though 
many stay behind— many lintons with Murrays Handbooks in 
their handsome hands— they have paid a fmnr lor cnirance-fee, 
you see; and wc knew nothing aliout the franc for entrance 
until those gendarmes with shcaihcd sabres had driven us out of 
this Paradise. 

But It was good 10 go and tltivc on the great quays, and see 
the ships unLicling, and by lh<^ citadel, and wondei howaboiits 
and whereabouts it was so strong. Wc cvpt'oi a citadel to look 
like Gibraltar or Ehrenbrcitstcin at least. But m this one there 
is nothing to sec but a flat plain and some ditches and sonic 
trees and mounds of uninteresting green. And then I reiiiciubcr 
how there was a boy at sclioof, a little dumpy fellow of no per- 
sonal appcai'anco whatever, w!io toiildn’t In* overcome except by 
a much bigget champion, and tnc immense sa quantity of thrash- 
ing. A perft cl citadv 1 of a 1 (>y, w ith a (icncMl C]iass6 silting in 
' that bomb- proof c.^iscmate, Iva licarl, letting blowaftoi blow come 
thumping aliout Ir^ head, and ncvci thinking of giving in. 

And w'c go home, and we dine in the conip«iny of Britons, at 
the comfortable Hold du Paic, and we h.iu* bought a novel 
apiece for a shilling, and i vt ry half-hour the sw'cet carillon plays 
the waltz from “Dinorali*’ m the an. And we have U.'cn 
happy; and it seem? about a month .since wc left London 
yesterdtay , and nobody knows where wc .'ire, and we dely care 
and the postman. 

Spoor WEG. — Vast green flats, .speckled by spotted cows, and 
bounded by a grey frontier of windmills ; shining canals stretch- 
ing through the green; odours like those exhiilcd from the 
Thames in tlie dog-days, and a fine pervading snioll of cheese ; 
..little trim houses, with tall roofs, and grecit windows of many 
panes; gazclxis, or summer-houses, hnnging over pea-green 
canals; kind-looking, dumpling-faced lanners' women, with 
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taced caps, and golden Arontlets and ean^gs } about tbe b6daps . 
and towns which we pass a great air of comfort and neatndtt ; 
a queer feeling of \rondcr that yon can't understand what yeme 
fellow-passengers are saying, the tone of whose voices, and .a 
certain comfortable dowdincss of dress, are so like our own * 
whilst we are remarking on these sights, sounds, smells, the 
little railway journey from Rotterdam to the Hague comes tO 
jui end. I speak to the railway porters and hackney coachmen ‘ 
in P2nglish, and they reply hi iheir own language, and it scems 
somehow as if we understood each other perfectly. The carriage 
dnves to the handsonio, comfortable, cheerful hotel. We Sit 
down a score at the table , and there is one foreigner and his 
wife, — I mean e\ery other mart and woman at dinner are 
1: i%1ish. As we arc close to the sea and m the midst of endless 
canalb, we liav e no fish W e are reminded of dear lingland by the 
noble prices w’hich we pay foi wines. I coniess 1 lost my temper 
yesterday at KotUsdam, w’here 1 had to ixi> a tlorin for a Ijotllc 
of ale (the water not being drinkable, and coiintiy or navarian 
beer not Ix-ing genteel enough for the hotel) , —I confcs.s, I say, 
that my fine temper was luflled, w'hen the bottle of pale ale' 
turned out to be a pint bottle , and 1 ineokly toM the waittsr 
that 1 had bought beer at Jerusalem at a loss price But then 
Rotterrlain is eighioen Jiouis fiom London, and Hhc steamer 
with the passengers and beer comes up to the houl windows; 
w'hilst to Jerusalem they ha\e to carrj- the .ile on camels' backs 
from Beyroijt or Jaffa, and through hordes of marauding Ambs, 
who evidently don't care for pale ale, though £ am told it is not 
forbidden in the Koran Mine would ha\e been vciy good, but 
I choked W'ltli rage whilst drinking it. A Honn for a bottle, 
and that bottle having the words " mqx'iial pint," in bold relief, 
xin the surface 1 It w.is too much. 1 intended nut to say any- 
thing about It ; but 1 spe.ik. A florin a bottle, and that 
bottle a pint ! Oh, fur slianic ' for shame ' 1 can’t cork down 

my indignation; 1 both up with fury; 1 am pale with wrath, 
and bitter with scorn. 

As we drove through the old city at night, how it swarmed' ^ 
and hummed with life 1 What a special clatter, crowd, and 
outcry there was in the Jewish qnaitcr, where myriads of young 
ones were totting about the fishy street 1 Why don’t they ha\e >' 
lamps? We passed by canals seeming so full that a t 

of water more would overflow the place. I'hc 
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oat the names buildings : the town-hail,^he cathc* 
dtal^ tbe arsenal, the'^^nagogue, the statue of Erasmus. Get 
alougl IVe know the statue of Erasmus well enough. We 
passiiver drawbridges by- canals where thousands of barges are 
at nx>st. At roost — at rest ! Shall wi have rest in those bed- 
rooms, those ancient lofty bedrooms, in that inn where we have 
to pay a florin for a pint of pa— pshal at the “New Bath 
Hotel,” on the Boompjes? Tf this dnMry edifice is the "New 
Bath,” what must the Old Bath be like? As I feared to go to 
bed, 1 sat in Lhe coflec-room as long as I might; but three 
young men were imparting then private adxcntuies to cadi 
other with sudi fiecdom and h\oI ness th.it I felt T ought not to 
listen to their artless prattle. \s 1 f>iit tlu' light out, and felt 
the bccl-clothes and darkness o\envhelm me, it was with an 
awful sense of terror— th.ii sou of sons.iiion which I should 
think going down in a diMiig-bell would give. Suppose the 
apparatiLs goes vrong, .ind they don’t underst.iiid your signal to 
mount? Suppose youi matches miss fire when you vvake ; when 
you wdfii thi'ni, when you will hsuc to rise m half-.an-hour, and 
" do battle with the hornd enemy who craw Is on you in the 
darkness? I protest I ne\et was more sin prised than when I 
woke and Uheld the light of dawn. Indian birds and strange 
trees were visible on the iincient gilt li.ingmgs of the lofty 
Chamlx*!, and through the windows the lk‘ompjes and the ships 
along the quay. W'e h.ivr .ill rc'ad of deierteis being brought 
out, and made to kneel, wilh their ryes bandaged, and hearing 
the word to " Fire ” given ! 1 ilcclai-c L underweni all the terrors 
of evecution that night, and wonder how I evei escaped un- 
wounded. 

But if ever I go lo the "Tknth Hotel,” Rotterdam, .ng-nin, I am 
a Dutchman A guilder for .i Ixjttlc of pale ale, and that Ixiltle 
n pint ! Ah ' for bh.iniL,— lor shame ! 

M INK E.\sr IN M I M Inn —Do j ou oliject In talk .a limit inns ? 
It always seems lo me to he very gooil t.ilk \\ alter Scott is 
full of inns. In “ Dim (puivoie ” and " (Jil Hi.b. ” there is plenty 
of inndalk Stcnic, Fielding, :ind Smollett constantly speak 
alxmt them; and, zn their travels, the kui two tot up the bill, 
jmd dc-senbe the dinner quite honestly, whilst Mr. Stcine 
’ becomes sentimental o\cr a cab, and wc<'ps generous tears oicr 
^ ft donkey. 
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How I, admire and wonder at the fa^rmation in Mia^y'e 
Handbooks— wonder how it 19 got» ahW' admire the 
who get it. For instance, you read: Amiens (please select 
your towns). 60,000 inhabitants. Hotels. &c. — '"Lion d*Or/* 
good and clean. *f Le Lion d’Argent,” so so, “ Le Lion Nofir^? 
bad, dirty, and dear. Now, s,ay, there are three travellers— 
three inn -inspectors, who are sent forth by Mr. Murray on a 
groat commission, and who stop at every inn in the world.* 
'Ihe eldest goes to the “ Lion d'CJr " —capital house, good tables 
d'hdte, excellent wine, moderate charges. The second com- 
missioner trios the " Silver laon " — tolerable hoa.se, bed, dinner, 
bill, and so forth. But fancy commissioner No. 3 — the poor 
fag, doubtless, and Ix^ots of the party. Pfe has to go to the 
^Lion Noir.'* He know^ he is to have .1 bad dinoer — he eats 
it uncomplainingly. He is to Iiavc bad wine. He swallows it, 
grinding his wretched teeth, and aware that he will be unwdl 
m consequence. He knows he is to h.ivc .1 dirty bed, and what 
he is to expect there. He pops out the tancllc. He sinks into 
those dingy sheets. He delivers over his body to the nightly 
tormentors, he pays an o.xorbiUnt bill, and ho writes down, ^ 
“ Lion Noir, bad, dirty, dear.” Next day the commission sets 
out for Arras, we will .say, and they begin again ; Le Cochon 
d’Or,” "lx: C'ochoii d'Argent," "Le Cochon Noir”- and that 
is poor Boots’s inn, of course. What a life poor man 
must lead! What Iiorrors of dinners he has to go through! 
What a hide ho must ha\c! And yet not impervious; for 
unless he is bitten, Jiow is lie to bo able to warn others? No ; 
oil second tlionghts, you will perceive that he ought to have a 
very delicate skm. 1 he monsters ought to troop to him eagerly, 
and bite him instantaneously and freely, so that he may be able . 
to warn all futuic liandbook-buyers of thoir danger. I fancy 
this man devoting himself to danger, to dnt, to l^d dinners, to 
sour wine, to damp beds, to midnight agonies, to extortionaft: 
bills. I admire him, 1 thank him. Think of this champion, - 
who dt votes his body for us— this dauntless gladiator going to do 
battle alone in the darkness, with no other ainiour than a lig^ 
helmet of cotton, and a lunca of calico. I pity and honour hiiT|*i^ 
Cio, Spartacus I Go, devoted man — to bleed, to groan, to sufi^ 
—and snvlo in silence as the wild lx:a.sts assail thee 1 

How did I come into this talk? 1 protest it was the ' 
Snn set me off— and here is one, the " HOtcl de Belle Vue/^at 
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AS comfortoble, as, handsome, as cheerAil, as any I 
ever took rtiine ease it# And the Bavarian beer, tny dear friend, 
how good and brisk and light it is 1 Take another glass— it 
lefieshes and does not stupefy— and then \vc will sally out, and 
See the town and the park and the pictures. 

The prettiest little brick city, the pleasantest little park to ride 
in, the neatest comfortable people walking about, the canals not 
unsweet, and busy and picturesque with old-world life. ^Rows 
,upon rows of houses, built with the neatest little bricks, with 
windows fresh painted, and tall doors polished and carved to a 
nicety- What a pleasant spacious garden our inn has, all 
sparkling with autumn flowers, and bcdi/cncd wiih statues! 
At the end is a ro\% of trees, and a summer-house, over the 
canal, where you might go and iinokc a |>ii>c with Mynheer 
Van Dunck, and quite cheerfully catch the ague. Yesterday, 
as we passed, tlicy were making hay, and stacking it in a barge 
whid) was lying by the me.idow, handy Round aliout Ken- 
sington Ralace there are houses, roofs, chimneys, and bricks 
like these. I feci that a Dutchman is a man and a brother. It 
is very funny to read the j]e\\spaper, one can understand it 
somehow. Sure it is the neatest, gayest little city— scoi*es and 
hundreds of mansions looking like Cheyne W.ilk, or the ladies' 
schools about Chiswuk and Hackney. 

Le Gkos Lot -To a fi'w luck} men the chance befalls of 
reaching fame at once, and (if it is of any profit monturo) re- 
taining the admiration of the w’f;rld. DkI ixior Oliver, when he 
was at Leyden yoinler, r\i:i think that he should paint a little 
picture which should secure linn the ai)plau.se and pity of all 
Europe for a century aft<r? He and Sterne drew the twenty 
thousand j^ri^e of fame. I'hc lattei liad splcndirl instalments 
during his lifetime. The ladies pressed round him ; the wits 
admired him; the fashum hailed the successor of Rabelais. 
Goldsmith's little gem was hardly so valued until later days. 
Their works still form the wonder and delight of tlie lovers of 
English art ; and the pictures of the Vicar and Uncle Toby are 
among the masterpieces of our English schrxil. Here in the 
Hague Gallery is Paul Potter’s pale eager face, and yonder is 
the magnificent work Ly which the >onng fellow achieved his 
fame. How did }ou, so young, come to paint so well? What 
hidden power lay in that weakly lad, that enabled him to achieve 
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such a wonderful victory? Could little Mozart, when he was 
five yearh old, tell you how he came 10 *^ play those wondc^l - 
sonatas ? Potter was gone out of the world before he was thirty, 
but left this prodigy (and I know not how many more specu 
mens of his genius and skill) behind him. The details of this 
admirable picture are as curious as the effect is admirable aUd 
complete Ibc weather being unbcttled. and clouds and suU' 
shine in the gusty sky, we saw in our little tour numberless Paul 
I ‘otters — the meadows stn^aked with sunshine and spotted With*, 
the cattle, the city twinkling m the distance, the thunder-clouds 
glooming overhead. Napoleon carried off the pictuto (vz^e 
Murray) amongst the spoils of his bow and spear to decorate 
|iis triumph at the Louvre. If 1 were a conquering prince, I 
would have this picture certainly, and the Raphael "Madonna” 
from Dresden, and the Titian " Assumption ’’ from Venice, and 
that matchless Rembrandt of the “I >isbection. *’ The prostrate 
nations would howl with rage as my gcMidarmcs took off the 
pictures, nicely packed, and atklrosseJ to ** Mr. the Director of 
my Imperial Palate of the Louvre, at Pans This sidc^upper- 
most.” The Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, Italians, &c., should 
be free to come and visit my capital, and bleat w'ith tears before 
the pictures torn from their native* eilu's. Their ambassadors 
would met;k]y remonstrate, and with faded gnus make allusions 
to the feeling of despair occasioned by the absence of the beloved 
works of art ! Rili I I would offer tliem a jnnch of snuff out of 
my lx)x as I walked along niy gallery, with their Excellencies 
cringing after me Zcnobia was a line woman and a queen, but 
she had to walk m Aurelian’s tiinmpli The/;w<Wl(f was/^« 
dilicat f Eh u ^cz-vohi, man cher monsieur f (The Marquis says> 
the ” Macaba” is delicious.) What a splendour of colour them 
is in that cloud ! What <i ncliness, what a freedom of handling, 
and w hat a marvellous precision ! 1 trod upon your E.xceUency\s 
corn i — a lhou.sand pardons. 11 is EvcoIIcncy grms and dcclaits 
that he ratljcr likes to have liis corns tnxliicn on. Were you 
ever very angry with tknilt—Jibout that Muiillo which we ha\« ■ 
bought ? The veteran lo\ ed that picture because it savcvl tfie 
life of a fellow-creature — the fellow>cn'aturc who hid if, and 
, w'hom the Duke intended to hang unless the picture was forth* 
coming 

We gave several thousand pounds for it — how many thouSQAd? ' - 
About Its merit is a question of taste which we will not 
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aiKivL If >b« di 005 e>to place Murillo in the first eiass of 
painty founding his claim upon t^icse' Virgin aliar-picocs, J va 
yotfr humble servant. Tom Mooie painted altar-pieces as wOU 
as 'MUton, and warbled Sacred Songs and Loves of the Angels 
after his fashion. I wonder did Watteau ever try historical 
subjects? And as for Greuze, you know that his heads wiU 
fetch /looo, j^iSoo, jfsooo,— ns much as a Sevres eabani of- 
E^se du Barri. If co;it price is to be your cntcrion of worth, ' 
what shall we say to that little receipt for ten pounds for the 
copyright of Paradise Lost.” which used to hang in old Mr. 
Rogers’s room? When living pamtere, as ficqucntly liappens 
in our days,^ see their pictures sold .at auctions for four or five 
dmes the sums which they origimlly leceivod, aie they enraged 
or elated ? A hvindred years ago the state of llu* picture-market 
yr$s different: th.it dn'.iry old Itihan stock w.is much higher 
than at present , Rembrandt himself, a close man, was known 
to be m difficulties. If ghosts arc fond of money still, what a 
* wrath his must bt* at the present value of his works ’ 

The Hague Rembrancli is il\c gicaiest and grandest of all 
bis pieces to my mind. Some of the heads arc as sweetly and 
lightly painted ns Gainsborough's; the faces not ugly, but 
delicate and high-bred, the e\quMtp grey tones are charming 
to mark and study; the heads not plasieiect, but painted with 
a free liquid bnish llie result, one of the great victories won 
by this consummate chief, and left for the wonder and delight 
of .succeeding ages 

The humblest volunteer 111 the ranks of art, who has served 
a campaign or tw’o c\cr .so in gloriously, has at least this good 
fortune of understandmg, or fancying he is able to understand, 
bow the battle has lieen fought, and how the engaged general 
won it. This ts the Rhinelander's most brilliant achievement 
— victory along the whole line 'Hie '* Night-watch ” .nt Amster- 

dam is magnificent in puits, but on the sick to the spectator's 
tight, smoky and dim. 'I he “ Five Masters of the Drapers” 
is wonderful for depth, strength, brighliwss, inaasive power. 
t What words are these to express a picture ! to describe a 
.description ! 1 once saw a moon nding in the sky serenely, 

‘ attended by her sparkling maids of honour, and a little lady 
with an air of great satisfaction, " / vtus/ sketch zt." Ab, 
j my dear lady, if with an H. B , a Bristol board, and a bit of 
'% 4 fo'^^bber, you can sketch the starry firm.aincnt bn high, 
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and tbc moon in her gZprjr^ I majce you my compliment 1 I^can* t 
sketch *'The Five Drapers" with any ink or pen" at 
at command — but can look with all my eyes, and be tha:^;h2l 
to have seen such a masterpiece. 

They say he was a moody, ill-conditioned man, the old ten^t 
of the mill. What does he think of the *' Vander Heist " 
hangs opposite his Night-watch," and which is one of tlfie 
great pictures of the world ? It is not painted by so great a 
as Rembrandt ; but there it is— to see it is an event of your 
life. Having beheld it, you have lived ih the year 1648, and 
celebrated the 'J'rcaty of Mhnster. You have shaken the hands 
of the Dutch Guardsmen, eaten from their platters, drunk their 
Rhenish, heard tlieir jokes as they wagged their jolly beards. 
bThe Amsterdam catalogue discourses thus about it ; a model 
catalogue , it gives you the prices paid, the signatures of the 
painters, a succinct descnption of the work . — 

“Ibis masterpiece represents a banquet of the Civic Guard„i» 
which took place on the 18th June, 1648, in the great hall of the 
St. Jons Doeic, on the Singi'l at Amsterdam, to celebrate the 
conclusion of the Peace of Munster, The thirty-hve figiifes 
composing the picture are all portraits. ' 

“‘The Captain Witse' is placed at the head ofthetabl^f 
and attracts our attention first. He is diessed in black velvet, 
his breast covered with a cuirass, on his head a broad>brimnu;d 
black hat with while plumes He is comfortably seated on a 
chair of black onk W'lth a velvet cu‘*hion, and holds in his left 
band, supported on his knee, a magnificent drinking horn, ' 
suriounded by a St. George destroying the dragon, and orna- 
mented with olive leaves. I'he Vapiam's features express 
cdrdiality and good-humour: he is grasping the hand csf 
' Lieutenant Van Wavekn,' seated near him in a habit of dark 
grey, with lace and buttons of gold, lacc-collar and wnstbanite, 
bis feet crossed, with boots of yellow leather, with large tops» 
and gold spui s, on his head a black hat and dark-brown plumes.'; 
Behind him, at the centre of the picture, is the standanbbearerl- , 
‘Jacob Banning,’ m an easy martial attitude, hat in hand, his^ 
nghi hand on his chair, his right leg on his left knee. He liol^^ 
the flag of blue silk, in which the Viigin is embroidered" ^ 511 ^ 
a silk i such a flag I such ,'i piece of painting I), " embleimitic cl 
the town of Amsterdam. The Imnner covers his Shoulder, oBlf 
he looks towards the spectator frankly and complacently. ~ 

“ Tilt man behind him is probably one of the scigeants. ' 
head is bare He wcar.s a cuirass, and yellow gloyet:, - 
stockings, and boots with large tops, and kneecaps of <^1^, 
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Be a on bis Jcnees, and in his hand a pf^ of hajki» 
'it bract & knife, 'fhc old man behind is probably 
* W0X1AM THR DrOmmer/ He has bis hat in his right hand, 
ondin his left a gold^footed wineglass, filled with white wine. 
He. wears a red scarf, and a black satin doublet, with little 
sleiAes of yellow silk. Behind the drummer, two matchlock 
map ate seated at the end of the table. One in a large black 
hai&ft, a napkin on his knee, s\. h.rusfg-col of iron, and a linen 
s^arf and collar. He u eating with his knife Ihc other holds 
a long glass of white w'ine J<'our musketeers, with different 
shaped hats, are l^chind these, one holding a glass, the three 
odiers with their guns on their &lK>u1ders. Other guests arc 
placed between the personage who is gixing the foa«t and the 
standard-bearer. One with his hjr off and his hand uplifted, is 
talking to another. 'I'he sccoiiil is car\ing a fowl. A third, 
^ holds a silver pbtc; and anothei, in the t^ckground, a Mlver' 
flagon, from which he fills a (Up The corner behind the 
captain is filled by Iwo scaled ptisonagcs, one of whom is peel- 
ing an orange, 'i wo others ai'^ ±.uuulmg, armed with hallierts, 
of Whom one holds a plumed hat. Iblnnd him arc otboi ihice 
'individuals, one of them holding a pewter pot, on which the 
name ' Poock,' the landlord of the ' Hotel Pocle,’ is engraved. 
At the back, a maid-sen'.int is loming m with a pasty, crowned 
with a turkey. Most ol the guests are listening to the caphiln. 
From an open window m the cl.'-ianre, the f.u nit's of two houses 
arc seen, surmounted 1>\ ston.* hgmes of sheep ” 

There, now you know all ab ml it now jou can go home and 
paint just such another. If 3 t»u d(», dt) pniy' remember to paint 
the hands of the figun s as tlu'v are here flrpict<‘d , they are as 
wonderful portrait-, as the f.ices. None of your shm Van Dyke 
elegancies, which ha\e done duty at the cuffs of so many doub- 
lets ; but each man with a hand for himself, as with a face for 
himself. I blushed for the coarseness of one of tlie chiefs in this 
great company, tliat fellow li» hmd '* Wim.iam the Drummkr/’ 
splendidly attired, sittin" fuP in the f.ice of ihc public ; and 
holding a pork bone in hi" hand. Suppose the Saturday Review 
critic w‘ere to conie -uddi'nl} on this picture? Ah ! what a shock 
it would give th.al nohli* nature ! Why is that knutklc of pork 
not painted out? at any late, why is not a lutio fiinge of lace 
pointed round it^ or a cut pink paper ^ or couldn't a smelling- 
bottle be painted in instead, wnth .a crest and a gold top, or a 
.camVic pocket-handkerchief, in heu of the horrid pig, with a 
Lf^flic coronet in the corner ? or suppose you covered the man's 
<wh1ch is very coarse and strong), and gave him the 
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'decency of a kid glove ? But a piece of poric in a naked bi^d ? 

0 nerves and eau de Cologne, hide it, hide it ! * „ , r 

In spite of this lamentable coarseness, xny noble aerge^t; 

give me thy hand as nature made it f A great, and famous, and 
noble handiwork I have seen here. Not the greatest picture in 
the world-'not a work of the highest genius— but a performance 
so great, vaiious, and admirable, so shreuxl of humour, so wisd 
of observation, so honest and complete of expression, that to 
have seen it has been a delight, and to remember it will be a 
pleasure for days to come. Well done, B.iTtholomeU5 Vander 
Heist I Brave, nientoi lous, victorious, happy Bartholomew, to 
whom it has been given to produce a masterpiece I 

May I take off my hat and pav a respectful compliment to 
Jan? cen, Ksquiic^ He is a glorious coinposi',r. His hnmour 
IS as frank .is Fielding's. Look at his own figure sitting m the 
wmdow-sill yonder, and roaring witli laughter I What a twinkle 
in the eyes* wltal a mouth it is for a song, or a joke, or a 
noggin ' I think lli<' conijinsition 111 some of Jan's pictures' 
amounts to the sublime, .md kiok at them with the same delight 
and admiration which 1 have IHt before works of the very highest 
style This gallery is admirable — and the city m which the 
gc'diery is, is perhaps even more w onderful and curious to behold 
Uian the gallery. 

The first landing at Calms (or, T suppose, on any foreign 
shore)— the first sight of an Kasha n city— the first view of Venice 
— and this of Amsterdam, are among the dohghlful shocks which 

1 have had as a traveller Amsterdam is as good as Venice, 
with a superadded humour and groicstiuencss, which gives the 
sightscf'r the most singular zest and pleasure A run through 
Pekin 1 could hardly fancy to l3e more odd. strange, and yet 
familiar. This rush, and crowd, and prodigious vitality; tbia^ 
immense swarm of life , these busy w'aters, crowding barge'^ji/ 
swinging drawlindges, piled ancient gables, spacious markets,-; 
terming with people; that o\cr-w'ondcrful Jews’ quarter; that 
dear old worid of painting and the past, yet alive, and throbbing^ 
and palpable -actual, anrl yet passing before you swiftly and 
strangely as a dream ! Of the many journeys of this Roundabout 
life, that drive through Amsterdam is to be specially and grate'* 
fu1 ly fememben'd. You hav e never seen the palace of AmsteitUm, 
my dear sir? Why, there’s a marble hall in that palace that 
will frighten you as much as any hall in " Vathek/' ora 
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' At (W. okS jbf Uuit dd, cold, glassy, g]{|tenng, jfliostljr, 
msildb bc^ itatm stands A throne, on which a white' martde, 

’ bhtg OUjg^t Co sk with bis white legs gleaming down into the 
vB^te marble below, and his white eyes looking at a groat white 
marble Atlas, who bears on his icy shoulders a blue globe as big 
ad the full moon. If he were not a genic, and enchanted, and 
with a strength altogether hypcratUntcan, he would drop the 
otiOOn wid) a shnek on to tlic white marble floor, and it would 
splinter into perdition. And the palace would roc'k, and heave, 
and tumble; and the w'aters would rise, rise, rise, and the 
ghjto sink, sink, sink, and the baiges w'Oiild lisc up to the 
chimneys; and die \vaier-sou(.h.*c lishcs would flap over the 
Boqinpjes, where the pigeons am .slinks iisi'd lo jxnch; and 
the Amster, and the RottiT, and tne Saar, ami the Op, and all 
the dams of Holland would bur-i, atid the /uydei /ec loIl over 
the dykes ; and you would vvake oui of your dream, and hnd 
yourselt sitting in yoin arni-ch,«ii 

!- ^ Was it a dream ? it seems like one Have we been to 
Holland? have wc heard die ibimes at midnight at Antwerp? 
Were w'e really away for a wl Ji,, or have 1 been silting up in 
the room dozing, before this siile old dc'-k ? Here’s the desk; 
yes But, if it has been a dn un, how tould I li.ive learned to 
hum that tunc out ol “Dimrah f Ah, e il dial lunu, or 
myself that 1 am humming? If it was a die mi, how eorncs this 
yellow NoTicii des Tabli ai x uu Mrsu jyAMSlFKDAM 
AVEC Facsimile ues Mu>oci'ammls before me. and this sig- 
nature of the gallant 



'' ^ Yes, indeed, it wms a delightful little holiday . it lasted a 
’ whole week. With the cvception of that httle pint of amart 
at Rotterdam, we were all very happy. We might 
gone on being happy for whoever knows how many 
more? a week more, ten days more: who knows how 
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long that dear teetotum bappitteas cab be made to 5 p1q,>H^oc^ 

toppling over? ' \ 

But one of the partjr had desired letters to be sent 
restante^ Amsterdam. The post-office is hard by that awful 
[Kilace where the Atlas js, and which wc really saw. 

There was only one letter, you see. Only one chance of 
finding us. 'rhere it was. “The post has only this moment 
como in,” s.iys the smirking commissioner. And he hands 
over the paixjr, thinking he has done something clever. 

Before the letter had liccn opened, I could read CoMg BACKt 
as clearly as if it had been painted on the wall. It was all 
over. The spell was broken. 'Ilie sprightly little holiday fajty 
that had frisked and gambolled so kindly beside us for eight 
da) !*of sunshine — or ram wha.h was as cheerful as sunshine — 
gave a parting piteous look, and whisked away and vanished. 
And yonder scuds the postman, and here is the old desk. 
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AUtOST the last words which Sir Walter spoke to Lockhart^ 
his biographer, were, "Do a gooif man, my dear!'* and with 
the lost flicker of breath on his dvitn^ hps, he sighed a farewell 
,tO his family, and passed away blcos.iig them. 

Two men, famous, admired. holo\ed, have just left us. the 
Goldsmith and the Giblx>n of our time * Ere a few weeks 
are over, many a critic's pen wiil be at work, reviewing their 
' lives and passing judgment on their works. 7 nis is no review, 
or history, or criticism ' only a word in lestiinony of respect 
and regard from a man of letters, w'ho owes to his own pro- 
fessional laliour the honour of liecoining acquainted with these 
two eminent literary men. One was the tirst Ambassador 
^wbom the New World of Letters sent to ilic Old. He was 
born almost with the republic; the pahr pat' ut had laid his 
hand on the child's he.id. >Ie bore Washington's name; he 
came amongst us bnngmg Ih*' kindest sympathy, the most 
artless smiling good will, llis new country (which some people 
here might be disposed to regard rather superciliously) could 
send us, as he showed in his own fXTSon, a gentleman, who, 
though himself born in no very high sphere, was most finished, 
polished, easy, witty, quiet; and, socially, the eciual of the 
most refined Europeans. If Irving's welcome in England was 
a kind one, was it noi alco gratefully remembered? If he ate 
our salt, did he not pay us with a thankful heart? Who can 
calculate the amount of friendliness and good feeling for our 
country which this writer's generous and untiring regard for 
us disseminated in his own ? His books arc ie.id by inillionsf 

* Wa^lngton Irving, died November 28, 1859 ; Lord Macaulay, died 
MJeeember 28,1859. , . , 

his L^e in the most remarkable DUiionaiy Aut^rt^ pttb- 
' )u^ bi^y at PhMelphia by Mr. Aliboae. 
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of his countrymen. bn bus tnugbt U),love 
why to love her. It woilld have been easy to 
than be did : to inflame na^onal ratfeouts. which, at tllb:'%iia ^ 
when he first became hnown as a public writer, war had 
renewed : to cry down the old civilisation at the expe^ of 
the new: to point oat our faults, arrogance, shortcomihgtit 
and give the republic to infer how' much she was the parent 
state’s superior. Tlicrc are writers enough in the United 
States, honest and otherwise, who preach that kind of doctrine^ ' 
But the good Irving, the peaceful, thd f'-icndly, had no place for 
bitterness in his heart, and no scheme but kindness. Received 
in England wtli eMraorcliiiary tenderness and fnendship (Scott. 
Southey, Byron, a hundred others have borne witness to their 
liking for him), he was a messenger of good-will and peace 
bb.^cen his counliy and oiiis ‘'See, friends*’* he seems to 
say, "these lOnglish aie not so wicked, rapacious, callous, 
proud, as you li.nc Ijivii taught to believe them. I went 
amongst them a humble m.iii , won my w'.iy by iny pen ; and. 
wh(‘n known, found every hand In Id out to me with kindliness 
and wehome Scan is a great nuin, you ricknowli=*dge. DUJ 
not Scott’s King of England give a gold medal to him. and , 
another to me, youi countryman, and a stranger?’* 

Tiadition in Ihv' United Slates still fondly retains the history 
of the feasts and rejoicing-s which awaited Irving on his return 
to his native country fi oin luirope 1 Ic luid a national welcome ; 
he stariiirit'ied in his speeches, hid himself m confusion, and the 
people loved liini all the better He had worthily represented 
America in Europe In Uiat young cuiunuinity a man who 
brings home with him abundant ICuropean testimonials is still 
treated with rc^jx'ct (1 have found American writers, of wide- 
world reputation, strangely solicitous about the opinions of quite 
obscure British critics, and elated or depressed by their judg* 
ments) , and Irviugwent homo medalled by the King, diplomat- 
ised by the University, crowned and honoured and admired. 
Me had not m any way mtiigued for his honours, he had fairly 
won them , and, m Irving's instanec, as in others, the old 
countiy wa ? glad and eager to pay them 

In America the love and regaid for Irving was a national 
sentiment. Party wars arc i>erpotually raging there, and arc 
carried on oy the press with a rancour and fierceness agamsI^L 
individuals which exceed British, almost Irish, virulence. 
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seemed tq' ine,^d4ring a y^r's travel in the cbuntiy, as if tio one 
ever aimed a blow at Irving. All men held their hands from 
that^batmless ft'iendly peacemaker. I had the good fortune to 
see him at Kmv York, Philadelphia, lialtimorc, and Waslimgton,* 
and remarked howui evciy place he vias honoured and welcome. 
Every large city has its “ Irving House ’’ Tlie counlry t.ikes 
pr|d6 ih the fame of its men of Icuers. 'l*he gate of his own 
charming little domain on the lieautifiil Hudson River was for 
Wr swinging before visitors who came to him. He shut oui no 
onfef I had seen many pictiin s of his house, and road desenjj- 
tions of it, in both of which it w.is treated with a not unusual 
American cvaggcration It was bet a pretty little cabin of a 
place ; the gentleman of the press *\ho took note-, of the pl.ice, 
whilst his kind old host w.is skit ping, might h.wc visited the 
whole house in a couple of minuti ■< 

And how came it that this imuse was .so small, when Mr, 
Irving's books were sold bv hundri. ils of Ihousand'i, nay, uiilhonsp 
when his profits were known to lie kirge, and the habits of life 
of the good olfl bachelor were notonously niod< st and .simple? 
He had loved once in his life The lady lie lo\etl died , and he, 
whom all the world loved, nevei soui^ht to repl.ice her I can’t 
«ay how much the thought of that fidelity has touched me. 
Does not the very cheerlulners ol Ins afterdile udd to the pathos 
of that untold storv^ [o gue\ rilwa\s was not m his nature t 
or, when he had his sn >w, to 1 mg all the workl in to condole 
with him and bemoan L)is'[ ,aid quiet he lays the 1o\e of 
bis heart, and buries and g isj .ind flowus glow o\cr the 
scarred ground in due time. 

Irxing had such a small lioie. • and such narrow rooms, be- 
cause there was a great nunilxM » f people to occupy them. Hi* 

* At Washington, Mr In i Irctnre fjivi'n hy the wriler, 

which Mr. Fjlmorc and r.c the PrcMdeni and l*r“ii(kiir 

Elect, were ako kind inn’t losjclher “ ’J wo K' 

Brentford smelliiij; alone 10 .iy> lr\ ng, looking up with hi 
humoured 

t Mr. Irving desenbed tr Ailh that hnmoiir and good humour 

which he alwiis-s kept, k». . .. ..., mlicr of the 

British press who hid carried his distinguislicd j>en lo America (where 
ho employed it in vilifying his own count ly) c.'une to Siinnysidc, intro- 
dticed himself to Irvmg, pirtook of his wine and luncheon, and in two 
dam described Mr. Irving, his house, his niuies, his meal, and his manner 
^ of doring afterwards, in a New York paper. On another occasion, Irving 
' witd^ lauglung, Two persons came to me, and one held me in conver- 
' 4 iatlQtl whilst the other miscreant took m> poi trait ' 
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could oaly afford to keep one otd horse (wbicihj lazy Aged 
as It wns, managed once or twice to run away with that.melcfes 
old horseman). He could only afford to give plain shenQrlo 
that amiable British paragraph -monger from New York^ ^o 
saw the patriarch asleep over his modest blameless cup; and 
fetched the public into his private chamber to look at him. 
Irving could only live \ory modcslly, because the Avifeless» 
childless man liad a number of childien to whom he was as 
a father. lie had as iim ny as nine nicevs, I am told — I «slw 
two of these ladies at his house -wilh all of whom the dear old 
man had shared the pioduee of Ins labour and genius. 

a good wan, my dear'* One ean’t lint think of these 
last words of the \eteran Chief of Lettera, who had tasted and 
fested the \aluc of worldly success, admiration, prosperity. 
Was Irving not good, and of his works, was not his life the best 
part? Tn Ins family, gentle, generous, good-humoured, aJSee- 
tJonate, self-den>ing' m society, a dilighlful example of com- 
plete gentlenianliood , * quite unspoiled by prosperity ; never 
obsequious to ihf' gio.U (or, woi\l‘ ^-till, to the base and mean, 
as some public nirii arc forced to be in Jns and other countri£s)i; 
eager to acknow'ledge ewery contempCir.iry's niciil ; always kind 
and affable to the )Oung meniliers of his calling; in his pro- 
fessional biirgains and iiimanlilc dealings delicately honest and 
grateful; one of the most charming masters o'" our lighter 
language , the ( on‘-tant friend to us and our nation ; to men of 
letters, doubly dear, not for his wit and genius merely, but as ati 
cxernpl.ir of goodness, probity, anti pim; life -I don't know 
what sort of testinionul will be raised to him iii his own country, 
W'hcre generous and cnthusi.xstie acknowledgment of American 
merit is never wanting , but Irving was m our service as w'ell as 
theirs ; and as they have placed .i stone at Greenwich yOndcr-in 
memory ufth.it gallant young Bt'llot, who shared the perils and 
fate of some of our Arctic se.'imen, I w'ould like to hear of some 
memorial raised by Knghsh writers and friends of letters in 
aifectiunatc remembrance of the dear and good* WttsbingtOB. 
Irving 

As for the other writer, whose departure many friends, soh^ 
few most dearly-loved rcl.Uivcs, and multitudes of ndinirinjg 
readers ’ 'plorr, our republic has alreidy decreed his stat^, 
and he must have known that he had earned this posthuxui^ 
honour. He is not a poet and man of letters merely, t«ttt 
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a greaC British worthy. Almost from the first 
moment when he appears, amongst boys, 'amongst coU^ 
students, amongst meif, he is marked, and takes rank as a great 
iSnglishmati. All sorts of successes arc easy to hjni : ns a lad 
he goes down into the arena with others, and wins nil the prizes 
to which he has a mind. A place in the senate is straightway 
o/Tered to the young man. Pic takes Ins scat theie ; he sj^i'iiks, 
when so minded, withont party anger or intrigue, hut not witli- 
out party faith and a soil of hcioie enthusiasm foi 1ns cause. 
Stitt he is poet and philosopher even more than oi.itor. That 
he may have leisure and means to pursue Ins d.irling sttitlics, he 
absents himself for a while, and .i(.iepls c rielily reinuncraiivc 
post in the East, As le.iined a in'n in.iy I)\e in a cottage or a 
ccdlege CQiiiinon-room ; but it s vmed to me that ample 

means and reeognisi-d r,ank wen* M.ie.niH) s as of right, Yc.irs 
ago then* was a V retched outcry i.ised Ixicause Mi Macaulay 
datetl a lolti'r fiom Windsor ( \ lie, where he ^v.^s staying. 
Immortal gods ! Wa*i tins man not a (it guest for any palace 
ill the worKP or a fir toniinmon (or any man or woman iii it^ 
i dnre say, afier Austeilit/, the old K K, (Joiirl olfnials and 
; footmen sneered at Napoleon for ilatmg fioni Schoiibniun 
But that miserable “ Wiiubor f'n tle" onten is .an etlio out of 
fast-retreating old-woild reim iiihranee*!! 'I he iJ loe of such a 
natural chief was amongst th* first in tin land; .ind that 
eounliy is best, aecordnig to <.ip Fhiiisli notion :U least, where 
the man of eminence li i'* the be-.', ^henco of uuestmg his genius 
and intellect. 

Jf a company of gijnts wer#' giit togetln'r, \ery likf ly one or 
two of the mere siv-kei-siv peojile might b*' aiigr)' at the in- 
contestable Mipcnorit) of ihi' N'*iy tallc'-t of ihe party and so 
1 have heard some f^mdon via*., lailic’ jieevisli at Xlatauby's 
superiority, complain th'i Ik occupied too miu h of .the talk, 
and so forth. Now that woii'liiful timgiic is to •^peak no more, 
will not many a man gnc>e that he no longir Ii.is the chance 
to listen? To reniembei the talk is to wonder: to ilnnk not 
only of the lrea'>nrcs he had in Ins memory, but of the trifles 
he had stored iheic, and could produce with l•f;n.^I readiness. 
Almost on the last day T had the fortune to see Inm, a conver- 
sation happemxi sudiienly to •spring uji about •■cnioi wr.anglcrv, 
aim!. what they had done m after life 'lo the almost terror of 
tbe^ |)er 50 ns present, Mac.uilay began with the senior w- rangier 
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of 1801^-3-4. and so on, giving the name of eaehj and 
his subsequent career and nse. Every man who has known' 
him has his story regarding that astonishing memory. ^It, ms^r 
be that he was not ill-pleascd that you should recognise it ; hut 
to those prodigious intellectual tents, which Mere so easy to him, 
who would grudge Ins tribute ot homage. His talk ntu, io' a 
word, admirable, and we admired it 

Of the notices which ha\e appeared regarding Lord hlac- 
aulay. up to the day when tlie preseiu Iiiie^ .ire written (the9t]l 
of January), the reader .should not deny hinisell the pleasure 
of looking especially at tw'o. It is a gcKxl sign of the times 
when such articles as these (1 mean the articles in the Tintes 
and Sa^urdijy Kevu”iv) appear in our public prints about oiir 
^«ib1ic men. They educate us, as it weio, to admire rightly. 
An umnstructed person in a museum or at a conceit may pass 
by without recognising a pit ture or .1 passage of music, which 
the connoisseur by his side m.iy .show linn is a masterpiece of 
harmony. Or a wonder of arti.tit skill. After reading these 
pa|jers you like and respeet iiion' tin* p'Tson you have admired 
so much already. And so with regard to Macaulay's style 
theie may be faults of couise— wh.it critic can't point them out? 
But for the nonce we arc not bilking about faults we want to 
say ntt m\t bonum. W'ell - take .it hazard any three pages 
of the " I'Oisays ” or " Histoiy , ’’ — and, glimmciing below the 
stream of the narr.iti\e, as it were, you, an aierage reader, see 
one, two. thicc, a h.alf-scorc of allusions to other historic facts, ' 
characters, literature, poetiy, with which you are acquainted.. 
Why IS this epithet used ? Whence is that .simile drawai ? How 
docs he manage, in two or three words, to iifiint an individual, 
or to indicate a landscape? Your neighbour, who has Aw 
reading, and his hltlc stock of liti'rature stowed away in his 
mind, shall detect more points, .'illusions, happy touches, indi' 
eating not only the prodigious nuMiiory .and vast learning of 
this master, but the wonderful industry, the honest, humbiO, 
prevjovis toil of this gie.it scholar. He rea<ls twenty books to 
write a sentence , he travels a hundred miles to make a line of 
description. 

Marty Londoners — not all — have seen the British Museunr 
Library. I speak d ramr ouver/, and pray the kindly reader 
l)car With me. I have seen all sorts of domes of Peters aAtl, 
Pauls, ISophia, Pantheon, —w'hat not P-^and have been ' 
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by vione of them so much as by that cathdic dome in Blooms 
bury, 'Uitder ' which our million volumes are housed. Whaf 
peaeOi what love, what truth, what lx!auty, what happiness for 
an, what generous kindness for you and me, .me here spread 
out t It seems to me one cannot Mt down in that place with* 
out a heart full of grateful reverence. I own to have said my 
gfrace at the table, and to have thanked Heaven for this my 
English birthright, freely to part.^iko of these bountiful books, 



and to speak the truth i luul llarr. Under the dome which 
held Macaulay's hraui, and irom wrhich his solemn eyes looked 
out on the worUl but a fortnight since, what a vast, brilliant, 
and wonderful store of learning was ranged ' what strange lore 
would he not fetch for you at jour bidding ! A volume of law, 
or history, a Ijook of poetry irtmiJi.ir or forgotten (except by 
himself who forgot nothing), .a novel ever so old, and he had it 
at hand. I spoke to him once about “ Clarissa.” " Not read 
he cned out. 'Mf you have once thoroughly 
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entered on * Clarissa* and are infected l>y it, you cfnt*|tllea^oit.' 
When I was in India I passed one hot season at the idl^, and 
there were the Governor-General, and the Secretary of <boVeth-> 
ment, and the Commander-in-chief and their wives. X-hod 
* Clarissa ’ with me : and, as soon as they began to read, the 
whole station was in a passion of excitement about Miss Har* 
lowe and her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace 1 The 
Governor’s wife seized the book, and the Secretary waited for' 
it, and the Chief-Justice could not read it for tears ! ” He acted 
the whole scene: he pacijtl up and down the Athenceuih*’ 
library : I dare say he could have spoken pages of the book— 
of that book, and of what countless piles of others 1 

In this little paper let us keep to the text of nil nisi 
One paper I have read regarding I^rd Macaulay says “ he had 
no heart.” Why, a man's books may not alwrfys speak the 
truth, but they speak his mind in spite of himself : and it seems 
to me this man’s heart is lx:ating through every page he penned. 
He IS always in a storm of revolt anrl indignation against wrong, 
craft, tyranny. How he cheers heroic resistance ; how he bacte 
and applauds freedom struggling for its own ; how he hati^ 
scoundrels, ever so victorious and successful , how he recognifie?- 
genius, though selfish villains possess it! The ci itic who says 
Macaulay had no heart, might say tliat Johnson had none : and 
two men more generous, and more loving, and more hating, 
and more jxirtial, and more noble, do not live in our bistoiy; 
Those who knew Lord Macaulay knew how admirably tender 
and generous,* and affectionate he w'as. It was not his business 
to bring his family before the theatre footlights, and call for 
bouquets from the gallery as he we}>t over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon — and to 
him, indeed, it is addressed — 1 would say to him, ** Bear Sq6tt^s 
words in your miUd, and * Be good^ my dear * " Here are tw.3 
literary men gone to their account, and, lair Deo, as far as WO 
know, it is fair, and ojjcn, and clean. Here is no need of 
apologies for sliortcommgs, or c\planations of vices which 
would have been virtues hut for unavoidable, &c. Hero are two 
examples of men most differently gifted : each pursuing faj^ 
calling , each speaking his truth as God bade him ; each lioionssst 

* Since the alx)vc was written, I have been informed that it-has 

foundj on examining I^rd Macaulay's papers, that he was tn th$ 
of giving away more than a/ottrtk ^rt of his annual incodac. 
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t. Iq ; lust and irreproachable in his dealings ; dear to his 
honoured by his country ; bdoved at his firestd^ It 
has the fortunate lot of both to give incalculable happiness 
and, delight to the world, which thanks them in return with 
an ^huraense kindliness, respect, affection. It may not be our 
* chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with such merit, or 
xewotdM with such fame. But the rewards of these men are 
^ l^^rds paid to our service. We may not win the b^tozi or 
^ulettes ; but God give us strength to guard the honour of 
thl; flag \ 
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A LETTER TO MESSRS. BROADWAY. BATTERY, & CO., 0^ KEW 
YORK, liANKhKb. 


Is It all over ? May we lock itp tlio ease of instruments? Have 
we signed our wills ; settled up our affairs ; pretended to talk, 
and r<attle quite cheerfully to the women at dinner, so that thi^ 
should not be alaTincd; MieaUcd away under some pretext, 
and looked at the children sleeping in their beds with thdr 
little unconscious thumbs iii tlieir mouths, and a flush on the 
soft-pillowed check; made every arrangement W'itb Colonel 
MacTurk, who acts ju, our second, and know^s the other prin-‘ 
cipal a great dc.il loo well to think he will ever give in , invented 
a monstrous figment about going to shoot pheasants with Mac 
in the moniing, so as to soothe the anxious fears of the dear 
mistress of the house; early as the hour appointed for the 
— the httlc affair — v\as, have we been awake hours and hours 
sooner ; risen before daylight, with a faint hope, perhaps, t^at 
MacTurk might have come to some ariangemont with the other 
side; at seven o’clock (confounci his punctuality*) heard his- 
cab-wheel at the door; and let him m looking perfectly trim, ^ 
fresh, ■jolly, and w'ell shaved ; driven off with him in the cold’ 
morning, after a very unsatisfactory brcakfiist of coffee and aCate 
bread-and-butter (which Ihokc somehow in the swallowing): 
driven off to Wormwood Scrubs in the cold, muddy, misty, 
moonshiny morning, stepped out of the cab, where Mac has 
bid the man to halt on a retired spot in the common ; in one ? 
minute more, seen another cab arrive, from which descend two;,' 
gentlemen, one of whom has a ease like MacTurk’s under hjS' 
^irm ; — looked round and round the solitude, and seen not 
single sign of a policeman — no, no more than in a row 
X/}ndon ;— deprecated the horrible necessity which drives 
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ised'n^A to" the use of powder and bullet; taken' ground as 
firmly !as may be, and ^looked on whilst Mac is neatly loading 
his Weapons ; and when all was ready, and one looked for the 
decisive One, Two, Three— have we ever heard C^aptain 0‘Toole 
(the second of the other principal) w'alk up, and say * " Colonel 
MacTurk, I am desired by my principal to declare at this 
Glemth — this twelfth hour, that he is viilling’ to oun that he 
sees HE HAS BEEN WRONG m the dispute whidi has arisen 
between him and your friend , that he apologises for offensive 
^expressions which he has used m tlio heat of the quarrel ; and 
nonets the course he has taken"? If something like this has 
happened to you, lunvcvcr great joiir (mirage, you have been 
glad not to fight; lioivcver accuiate your aim, you have been 
pleased not to fire. 

On the sixth day of January in this year siMty-two, what 
hundreds of thoiisaiicK — I ma\ say, what millions of lEnglish- 
men, were in tlic position of tin* personage here sketched— 
Christian men, I hojie, shocked at the dreadful necessity of 
battle ; aware of the horrors which the conflict must produce, 
and yet feeling that the moment w.is cornc, and that there was 
no arbitrament left but that of stcc! and cannon 1 My reader, 
perhaps, has been in America. If ho has, he knows what good 
people are to be found there; how ]iolished, how generous,^ 
how gentle, how oouileous. Hut it is not the voices of thes^ 
you hear in the roai of hate, defiance, folly, falsehood, which 
comes to us across the Atlantic. You can’t he.ir gentle voices; 
Very many tvho could speak .in* afraid. Men must go forward, 
or be crushed by the in.iildcned crowd bi'hmd them. I suppose 
after the perpetration of th.it .ict of - -what shall W'C call it?— of 
sudden war, which Wilkes did, and Everett appiovcd, most of 
us believed that battle w.is inevitable Who h.ts not read the 
American papers for mv w»'eks past? Did you ever think the 
United States Government would give up those Commissioners? 

I never did, for my part. It seems to me the United States 
Government haver done the most courageous act of the war. *■ 
Befbre that act w'as done, what an excitement prevailed in 
London ! In every Club there was a parliament sitting in per- 
rudnenoc : in "every domestic gathering this .subject was sure to 
lonn the main part of the talk. Of course I have seem many 
who have travelled in America, and heard them on this 
lj(tetter*^friends of the South, friends of the North, friends of 




sorrow to come. W'h.it if the soriow of war is to be added to 
the other calamity? Such forobodjngs have fnimed the theme 
of many a man's talk, and dai kened many ‘a fireside. Then 
came the rapid ordcis for ships to arm and troops to depnn.. 
How many of us have had to say farewell to friends whom duty 
called away with their regiments ; on whom we strove to look^^ 
cheerfully^ as vre shook their hands, it might be for the last 
and whom our thoughts depicted, treading the snows of 
immense Canadian frontier, where their intrepid little band 
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laee the assaults of other enemies than winter and 
We^lier I I' went to a play one night, and protest 1 hardly 
Jenow what was the entertainment which passed before my c^es^ 
next stall was an American gentleman who knew mev 
"Good heavens, sir 1 " I thought, "is it decreed that you and I 
are to be authorised to murder each other next week ; that my 
pfople shall be bombarding your cities, destroying your navies, 
making a hideous desolation of your const ; that oui peaceful 
fi^mtiers shall be subject to fire, rapine, and murder?" *' They 
Will never give up the mrn," said the Englishman. " They will 
• never give up the men," said the American, And the Christmas 
' piece which the actors were playing proceeded like a piece in a 
dream. To make the grand comic ijcrformance doubly comic, 
my neighbour presently infonned me how one of the best friends 
I had in Amciica — the moijt liosjniablc, kindly, amiable of men, 
from whom 1 had twice received the wannest welcome and the 
most delightful hospitably — was a piisoner m Fort Warren, on 
charges by \vhicU his lile pvrh.ips might lie risked. I think 
"thatw.as the most diMiial Christmas fun which those eyes ever 
looked on. 

Carryout that notion a little friither, and depict ten thousand, 
a hundred thousand iionus m Fngland saddened by the thought 
of the coming calamity, and oppressed by the pervading gloom. 
My next-door neighbour jx.i baps Jias jxirted w iih her son. Now 
the sliip in which he is, w ah a tliousand brave comrade^, is 
ploughing throupb the stormy midnight ocean. Presently 
(under the flag wc know of) the thin red line m which her boy 
forms a speck, is winding its way through the vast Canadian 
snows. Another neighbour's lK»y is not gone, but is expecting 
orders to sail ; and some one else, be.sidcs the circle at home 
maybe, is iii prayer and terror, thinking of the summons which 
calls the young s.iilor away. By presides modest and splendid, 
all over the three kingdoms, that sori*ow' is keeping watrh, and 
myriads of hearts beating with that thought, "Will they give up 
the men?" * 

I don't know how, on the first day aftci the capture of the 
Southern Commissioners was announced, a rumour got abroad 
in London that the taking of the men was an act according to 
law, of which our nation could take no notice. It was said that 
'the law authorities had so declared, and a very noble testimony 

the loyally of Englishmen, I think, was shown by the instant 
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submission of high-spirited gentlemen most keerily feelhijgf 
the nation had been subject to a coarse outmge, whoivere sil^t 
when told tliat the law was with the aggressor. Ibe ^rdief 
which presently came, when, after a pause of a day, we fbund 
that law was on our side, w.'is indescribable. Tlie nation ini^ 
then take notice of this insult to its honour. Never were-peo^ 
more eager than ours when they found they had a right to'* 
reparation. 

I have talked during the last week with many English holders 
of American securities; who, of com-sc, h.'ive been aware of the 
threat held over them. ** England," says the AVw York Herald, 

* ” cannot afford to go to war with us, for six hundred millions' 
worth of American stock is owned by British subjects, which, in 
event of hostilities, would be confiscated ; and wc now call upon 
the Companies not to take it off then hands on any terms. Let 
ih forfeiture be held over England as a ‘loeapon in terrorem. 
British subjects have n\o or three hunflred millions of dollars 
invested m shipping and other property in llie United States. 
All this projierty, together with the stocks, would be seized, 
amounting to nine hundred iniHions of dollars. Will England 
incur this tremendous loss for a mere abstraction ? " 

Whether " a more abstraction" here means the abstraction of 
the two Southern Commissioners from under our Hag, or the 
abstract Klea of injured honour, which seems ridiculous to the 
Herald, it is needless to ask. I have spoken with many men 
who have money invested in the States, but I declare 1 have not 
met oqe English .gentleman whom the pnbhcalion of this threat 
has influenced fur a moment Our people have nine hundred 
millions of dollars invcsuxl in the United .States, have they? 
And the Herald "calls upon the Companies " not to take any of 
^his debt off our hands. Let us, on our side, entreat the English 
press to give this announcement every publicity I.ct us do every- 
thing m our power to make this "call upon the Americans*' 
well known in England. I hope English newspaper editors will 
print it, and print it again and Again. It is not we who say 
this of American citizens , but American citizens who say this 
of themselves. " Bull is odious. Wc can’t bear Bull. He is , 
haughty, arrogant, a braggait, and a blusterer; and we can’t . 
bear brag and bluster in our modest and decorous Country. We .. 
'hate Bull, and if he quarrels with us on a point m which we 
.in the wrong, we have goods of his in our custody, and we 
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roh tLim t .Suppose your London banker saying to you, Sir, 

1 ItaVe always thought your manners disgusting, and your arro^ 
ganoe insupportable. You dare to complain of ray conduct 
because 1 have wrongfully imprisoned Jones. My answer to 
3 f 0 ur vulgar interference is, that I confiscate your balance 1 " 

' What would be an English merchant’s character after .1 few 
such transactions ? It is not improbable that the moralists of ^ 
the Herald would call him a rascal. WJiy have the United 
States been paying seven, eight, ten per cent, for money for 
, years past, when the same ronimoclity can be got elsewhere at 
half that rate of interest? Why, because though among the 
richest proprietors m the world, creditors were not sure of ' 
them. So the States h.ive had lu i^iy eighty millions yearly 
for the use of money w'hich would cost oilier borrowers but 
thirty. Add up this item of e\tni interest alone for a do4en 
years, and see what a prodigious penalt> the St.itcs have been 
paying for rifpuduition here and there, for sharp practice, for 
doubtful credit. .Supjxise thf* peace is kcjjt lietwccn us, tht 
remembrance of this lait threat alone will cost the States 
milhons and millions more. If they must have money, we must 
have a greater interest to insure our jeopardised capital. Do 
American Companies want to borrow money — as want to borrow 
they will? Mr. Brown, show iJie gentlemen that extract from 
the Nerto York Henud^ winch declaies that the United States 
will confiscate private profit rty in the event of a war. As the 
country newspapeis say, “Please, country papeis, copy this 
paragraph." And, gentlemen m America, when the honour ot* 
your nation is called m question, please to remember that it is 
the American press wiiicli glories m announcing that you arc 
prepared to be rogues. 

And when this war has drained uncounted liimdreds of millions 
more out of the United Slates exchequer, W'lll they be richer or 
more inclined to pay debts, or less willing to evade them, or 
more popular with their creditors, or more likely to get money 
from men whom they dclilxirately announce that they will client? 

I have not follow'ed the Herald on the “stone-ship " question — 
that gfreat naval victory appears to me not less homblc and 
wicked than suicidal. Block the harbours for ever , destroy the 
inlets of the commerce of the world ; perish cities, —so that wc 
may wreak an injury on them. It is the talk of madmen, but 
''not the less wicked; The act injures the whole H^fiublic. but 
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it is perpetrated. It is to deal faarifi to ages 'hence l but. it is, 
done. The Indians of old used to burn women and th^r< 
unborn children. This stone-ship business is Indian wai&tre; 
And it is performed by men who tell us every week that they 
arc at the head of civilisation, and that tlic Old World is dcCTCpit, 
and cruel, and barbarous as compared to theirs. 

The same politicians who tlnottle commerce at its neck, and 
threaten to confiscate trust-money, say that when the war is 
over, and the South is subdued, then the turn of the old countty 
will come, and a direful letnbution shall be taken for out 
conduct. This has been the cry all through the war. *‘We 
should Imve conquered the South,” says an American paper 
wh!ch I read this very day “but for England." Was there 
ever such puling heard from men who have an army of a million, 
and who turn and revile a pc‘oplc who have stood as aloof 
their contest as they have from the war of Troy ? Or is it* an 
outcry made with malice pn'pcnae? .And is thi song of the 
JVfiif York 7'tmr:, a \ariation of the Herald tune The 
conduct of the Dnlish, in folding their arms and taking no part 
in the tight, lias Ixicn so base that it has caused the prolongation 
of the war, and occasion'd a piodigious expense' on our part. 
Therefore, as we have I^ntish propi'rty m our bands, we &c. &c.'' 
The lamb troubled the water drixulfully, and the wolf, m a 
nghteoas indignation, “ confiscated ” him. Of com sc we have 
hc'ard that at an undisturl^d time (Iroat Tlntain would never 
have dared to press Us claim for redress. Did the United States 
wait until W'c wciv at peace with France bcfoie they went to war 
with us last ? Did Mr. .Seward yield the claim whicli he confesses 
to be just, until he himself was menaced with war? How long 
were the Southern gentlemen kept m prison? What catt^ed 
them to be set free? and did the ( abiiiet of Washington see its 
error before or after the demand for redress? " The captor was 

* “At the beginning of December the Drilidi fleet on the West 
Indian station mounted S50 gun*;, and comprised five liners, ten first-clasS 
frigates, and seventeen powerful corvettes . . . Tn little moie than a 
month the fleet available for operations on the American shore had been 
more than doubled. The reinforcements prepared at the various duck- ^ 
yards included two line-of-hattle ships, twenty-nine magnificent frigates 
--^tich as th ‘ Shannon, ' the ' Sutlej,’ the ‘ Kurjmlus,' the * Oriuiido,' 

* Galatea ; ' eight corv'etles, armed like the fng.'ites m part, with xoo- and!^^ 
40-poundcr Armstrong guns; and the two tremendous iron-cased 

the ‘Warrior’ and the ‘Black Prince;’ and their smaller si^tent 

* Resistance' and the ‘ Defence.' There was work to he done 
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fe^t^d'at BostoOt and the captivts jn prison hard by. If the 
wtdi^oer was to be punished, it was Captain Wi]keH who 
ought to have gone into limbo. At any rate, ns ** the Cabinet 
of Wa^ington could not give its approbation to the commander 
of the * San Jacinto,' ” why were the men not sooner set free ? 
To SJt at Tremont PIousc, and hear the ca]>tain after dinner 
give his opinion on international law, would have been better 
sport for the prisoners than the gnm sa/le-d-imr/t^rr at Foit 
Warren. 

I ^d in the commercial news brought by the “Teutonia," 
and published in J^ndon on the present 13th January, that 
the pork market w^s generally ouiet on the 29lh I^ccmber 
las^; that lard, tliough with more activity, was heavy and 
decidedly lower: and at PhiKiclelphid, whisky is steady and 
stocks firm. Stocks are firm ■ th it is a comfort for the English 
holders, and the confisc.iting process recommended by the 
litrald IS at Ifeast deferred, l^ui jiu'sently comes an announce- 
ment which IS not quite so cbeiTing --“The .Saginaw Central 
Railway Company (let us call it) has postponed its January 
dividend on account of the thsliirlx'd condition of public 
afiairs.” 

A la bonne heurc The l>ond- and '•hare 'holders of the 
Saginaw must look foi lo<-s .uid depression m times of W'ar. 
This is one of war’s dreadful taxes and necessities and all 
sorts of innocent ])eople mn^t suffer by the misfortune, 'fhe 
com was high at Waterloo wIk u a hundred and fifty thousand 
men came and trampled u down on a S.ibbath morning. 
'There was no help for th.it calamity, and tlie Belgian fanners 
lost their crops for the year I'erhaps T am a farmer mystlf 
-^an innocent colonu^, and instead of being able to get lo 
church with my family, have to sec squadrons of French 
dragoons thundering upon my barley, and sepures of English 
infantry forming and trampling all over my oats. (By the 
way, in writing of “ P-ames,” .an ingenious writer in the Atlantic 
Magazine that the British piinics .at Waterloo wcie frcquimt 
and notonous.) Well, I am a Belgian peasant, and 1 sec the 

might have delayed the rommission of a few of these diips for some 
longer ; but if the Xtmted States h.ul chosen war instead of pe.nce, 
bloekime of their coasts would have been supported by a steam fleet 
'of more than sixty splendid ships, armed with 1800 guns, many of them 
the heaviest and most effective Saturday Review, Jau. iz. 
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Briti^ running nway and the French cutting the down. 

What have 1 done that these men should be kicking d<^ my 
peaceful harvest fdr me, on which X counted to pay my rent, ’ 
to feed my horses, my household, my children? It is hard. 
But it is the fortune of war. But suppose the battle over ; tho 
Frenchman says, "You scoundrel! why did you not take -a 
part with me? and why did you stand like a double<faeed 
traitor looking on? I should have won the battle but for you^ 
And 1 hemby confiscate the farm you stand on, and you ahd 
your family may go to the workhouse ’* 

The New York press holds this argument over English p^ple 
in terrorew. "We Americans may be ever so wrong in the 
matter m dispute, but if you push us to a war, we will con6sQate 
your English property." Very good. It is peace now. Cdh- 
fidence of course is restored Ix-lwecn us. Our eighteen hundred 
peace commissioners have no occasion to open tlieir mouths: 
and the little c|uestion of confiscation is [xistponcd. Messrs. 
Battery, Broadway, & Co , of New York, have the kindness to 
sell my Saginaws for w’liat they will fetch. I shall lose half 
my loaf very likely ; but for the sake of a quiet life, let us give 
up a certain quantity of farinaceous food; and half a loaf, you 
kno\v, is better than no bread at all. 



THE NOTCH ON THE AXE.— A STORY 
.i LA MODE. 


Part I. 

Every one remembers in the Fourth Book of ihc immortal 
poem of your Blind Bard (to vihose sightless orbs no doubt 
Glorious Shapes were apparent, and Visions Celestial), how 
Af|am discourses to Eve of the Bright Visitors who hovered 
round their Eden — 

* Millions of spliitual cicaUircs walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when wc w<ikc and when we sleep.' 

" ' How' often,’ says Fathci Adam, ' from ilic sleep of cehoing 
hill or thicket, have wo heard CLlosiial voices to the midnight 
air, sole, or responsive to each other's notes, singing ! ’ After 
the Act of Disobedience, wlicn the erring pair from Eden took 
their solitary way, and went forth to toil and trouble on 
common earth — tJioiigh the Cilonous Ones no longer were 
visible; you cannot say they were gone. It was not that the 
Bright Ones were absent, but that the dim eyes of rebel man 
no longer could see them. In your chamber hangs a picture 
of one whom you never knew, but whom you have long held 
in tenderest regard, and who was painted for you by a friend 
’ of mine, the Knight of Plympton. She communes with you. 
She smiles on you. When your spirits are low, her bright 
eyes shine on you and cheer you. Her innocent sweet ^mile 
is a caress to you. She never fails to sootlie you with her 
Speechless prattle You love her. She is alive with you. As 
.yoq extinguish your candle and turn to sleep, though your 
see her not, is she not there still smibng ? As you lie in 
flight awake, and thinking of your duties, and the morrow's 
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inevk|ble toil oppressing the busy, weary, waited 
with a remorse, the m^ng fire flashes up for a 
in the grate, and she is there, your little Beauteous 
smiling with her sweet eyes t When moon is down, whraj^ 
is out, when curtains are drawn, when lids are closed, is She^ 
not there, the little Beautiful One, though invisible, present 
and smiling still? Friend, the Unseen Ones^re round about 
us. Does It not seem as if the time were drawing near when, 
it shall be given to men to behold them ? " 



The print of which niy friend spoke, and which, indeed^ 
hangs in my room, though he lias never beim there, is that 
charming little winter piece of Sir Joshua, representing tb^ 
little Lady Caroline Montague, afterwards Duchess of Buo » 
cleuch. She is represented as standing in the midst of a,' 
winter landscape, wrapped in muff and cloak ; and she 
out of her picture with a smile so exquisite that a Herod could^ 
not see hex without being charmed. 

" 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Pinto," 1 said to the person 
whom I was conversing. (I wonder, by the way, that 1 
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not M .his EnowiQjg; hovribad 1 am of thi^ p^t). 

^of the Knight of PlyoApton. Sir Joshua <&d, 
x^:'aiid ybu say he was your dear friend ? ” 

'M 1 spoke I chanced to look at Mr. Pinto; and then it 
sudifenly struck me; Gracious powers 1 Perhaps you an a 
hondM years old. now 1 think of it. You look more than a 
htindM. Yes. you may be n thousand years old for what I 
IkikOW* . Your teeth are false. One eye is evidently false. Can 
Isay that the other is not? If a man’s age may be calculated 
by the rings round his eyes, this man may be as old as 
Mi^thusaleh. He has no beard. He wears a large curly glossy 
brown wig, and his eyebrows are painted a deep olive-green. 
It was odd to hear this man. this walking mummy, talking 
Si^timent, in these queer old chambers in Shepherd's Inn. 

Pinto passed a. yellow bandanna liandkerchicf over his awful 
white teeth, and kept his glass eye steadily fixed on me. 
**&ir Joshua's friend?" said he (vou perceive, eluding my 
direct question). *' Is not every one that knows his pictures 
Reynolds’s friend? Suppose 1 tell you that I have been in his 
paintmg-room scores of times, and that his sister Th6 has 
/made me tea, and his sister Toffy has made coffee for me? 
You will only say I am an old ombog. " (Mr. Pinto, I remarked, 
spoke all languages with an accent equally foreign. ) “ Suppose 
I tell you that I knew Mr. Sam Johnson, and did not like 
, him? that 1 was at that vciy ball at Madame Cornells’ which 
you have mentioned in one of your little— what do you call 
them? — bah! my memory begins to fail me — in one of your 
little Whirligig Papers’ Suppose I toll you that Sir Joshua 
has been herc, in this verj' room ’ " 

"Have you, then, had thcac apartments for— more— than— 
seventy years ? " I asked. 

“They look as if they had not been swept for that time— 
don't they? Hey? I did not say that I had them for seventy 
years, but that Sir Joshua liad visited me here.’’ 

* "When?” I asked, eyeing the man sternly, for I began to 
think he was an impostor. 

He ansi^crcd me witli a glance still more stem . “Sir Joshua 
‘^'Re^olds was here this very morning, with Angelica Kanfmann 
fMd Mr. Oliver Goldschmidt. He is still very much attached 

Angelica, who still docs not care for him. llecause he is 
(and 1 was in the fourth mourning coach at his funeral) 
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is that any reason why be should ndt come back tb , 

My good sir, you are laughing at me.. He sat bi^y a 
time oa that very chair which you are occupying. Thersr are 
several spirits in the room now, whom you cannot see. Excuse 
me. " Here he turned round as if he was addressing somebody, 
find began rapidly speaking a language unknown to me.* ^*It 
IS Arabic,” he said, "a bad pntois I own. I learned it in 
I 3 arbaTy, when I was a prisoner amongst the Moors. In anno 
1609, bin ick aldus ghekledt ghegbacn. Ha ' you doubt me i 

look at me well. At least I am like ” 

Perhaps some of my readers rememlxjr a paper of which 
the figure of a man carrying a log formed an illustration, 
and which 1 copied from an old spoon now in my possession*'* 
I looked at^ Mr. Pinto I do declare he looked so like the 
figure on that old piece of plate that 1 started and felt very' 
uneasy. "Ha!” said he, laughing through his false teeth (I 
dccliirc they were false — I could sec utterly toothless gums 
working up and down behind the pink coral), "you see 1 
wore a beard den r 1 am shafed now ; perhaps you tink 1 am 
a spoon, Ha, ha!” And as he lauglied lie gave a cough 
which I tlioughl would have coughed his teeth out, his glass 
eye out, his wig off, his very head off; but he stopped this 
convulsion by stumping acrass llie room and .soiring a little 
bottle of bright pink medicine, winch, being opimed, spread a 
singular acrid aromatic odour through the apartment; and \ 
thought 1 saw — but of this I cannot take an affirmation — a' > 
light green and violet flame flickering round the neck of the 
phial as he opened it. Hy the way, from the peculiar stumping 
noise which he made m crossing the barc-boarded apartment^ 

1 knew at once that my strange entertainer had a wooden leg. 
Over the dust which lay quite thick on the boards, 3roa could 
sec the mark of one foot very neat and pretty, and theJj a 
round O. which was naturally tlic impression made by the" 
wooden stump. I own I had a queer thrill as I saw that 
mark, and felt a secret comfort that it was not cUmen. » 

In this desolate apartment in which Mr. Pinto had invited , 
me to see him, there were three chairs, one bottomless, a litfkr’ 
table on which you might put a breakfast>tray, and nOt 
single other article of furniture. In the next room, the 
of which was open, 1 could see a magnificent gili 
case, with some splendid diamond and ruby shirt-studs 
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a dt drawers, and a cupboard apparent^v^uU 

ofdc^es. . ' 

itemeuibezinir him in Baden Baden in great magnifieence^ 
I Wdndered ^ his present denuded state. " You have a hoUse 
elsewhere, Mr Pinto?" 1 said. 

^-*Many," says he. "I have apartments in many cities. I 
Iqckdem up, and do not carry mosh logish." 

1 then remembered that his apartment at Baden, where 1 
first m^t him, was hare, and had no Txtl in it. 

There is, then, a slccping^room bc^yond?” 

'*This is the sleepmg-room." (Mo pronounoos it dis. Can 
this, by the way, give any clue to the nationality of this singular 
man?) 

“If you sleep on these two old chairs you have a rickety 
couch ; if on the floor a dusty one." 

Suppose I .sleep up dere ? ’ .‘•aid this strange man, and he 
actually pointed up to the ceiling I thought him mad, or what 
he himself called ."an omhog." "I know You do not 
believe me; for why .«>hou1d I deceive you? I came but to 
propose a matter of business to you. I told you I could give 
you the clue to the mystery of the Two Children in Black, whom 
you met at Baden, and you came to see me. If I told you, you 
would not believe me. What for try and ronvmz you? Ha, 
hey?” And he shook his hand once, twice, thrice, at me, and 
glared at me out of his eye in a peculiar way. 

Of what happened now I protc.st I cannot give an accurate 
account. It seemed to me that there shot a flame from his eye 
into my brain, whilst behind his /^/a^s eye there was a green 
illumination as if a candle had been lit in it. It seemed to me 
that from his long fingers two quivering fi.amc's issued, sputtering, 
US it were, which penetrated me, and forced me back into one of 
the chairs — the broken — out of which 1 had much difficulty in 
scrambling, when the strange glamour was ended. It seemed 
to me that, when I was so fi>ccd, so transfixed in the broken 
chair, the man l^pated up to the ceiling, crossed liis legs, folded 
his arms as if he were lying on a sofa, and grinned down at inc. 
“When I came to myself he was down from the ceiling, and, 
piking me out of the broken cane-bottomed chair, kindly 
je^ougb — Bah ! ” .said he, "it is the smell of my medicine. It 
<tftcn gives the vertigo 1 thought you would have had a little 
fit -Come into the open air." And we went down the steps. 
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and into Sheph^d's !nQ, where the setting sdn was 
on the statue of Shepherd ; the laundresses were trapesmglMboiit'; < 
tlic porters yrere leaning against the railings; and the derks 
were playing at marbles, to my inexpressible consolation. * , 

** You said you were going to dine at the * Graj^ Inji Coffin 
bouse,’ " he said. I was. I often dine there. There is excel- 
lent wine at the “Gray’s Inn Coffee-house ; ” but I declare 
NEVER SAID SO. I VOS not astonished at his remark ;'!ao 
more astonished than if I was in a dieani. Perhaps I was m 
a dream. Is life a dream? Arc dreams facts? Is sle^i^ 
being really awake ? I don't know. I tell you I am puzzled* 

I have read “ The Woman in White,” “ The Strange Story 
not to mention that story “ Stranger than Fiction ” in the CprU- 
Atff A'/aji^/zcin^^that stor>' for which three credible witnesses 
are ready to vouch. 1 have had messages from the dead ; and 
not only from the dead, but from people who never existed at 
all. I own I am m a stale of much bewilderment : but, if you 
please, will proceed with my simple, my artless story. 

Well, then. We jxissed from Shepherd's Inn into Holbom, 
and looked for a while at Woodgate's bne-d-brae shop, which I 
never can pass without delaying at the windows — indeed, ifT 
were going to be hanged, 1 would beg the cart to stop, and let 
me have one look more at that delightful omnium gaihirum. 
And passing Woodgate’s, \vc come to Gale’s httlc shop, “No. , 
47," which IS also a favourite haunt of mine. 

Mr Gale happened to be at his door, and as we exchanged 
salutations, “ Mr. Pinto,” I said, “ would you like to see a real 
curiosity in this curiosity shop ? Step into Mr. Gale's little back 
room." 

In that little back parlour there arc Chinese gongs ; there are 
old Saxe and S6\Tes plates ; there is Ftirstenbcrg, Carl Theodor, 
Worcester, Amstel, Nankm and other jimcrockery. And in 
the comer what do you think there is? There is an actual 
GUILLOTINE. If you doubt me, go and see — Gale, High 
Hdftxirn, No. 47. It is a slim instmment, mpeh slighter than ^ 
tho^ which they make now ; — some nine feet high, narrow, a - 
pretly piece of upholstery enough. There is the hook over " 
whiiih the rope used to play which unloosened the dreadful axe " 

; and look I dropped into the onhee where the head 
!o go— there is THE AXE itself, all rusty, with A GREAT ' 

INTHEBLADE. ^ 
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' Ai'l^t^'l^cdced at it-^Mr. was not in the room* 1 re- 
eolldM j happauin^ to havo been jost called out a customs 
who ofittved him three pound fourteen and sixpence for a blue 
Shepherd in Mr. Pinto gave a little start, and 

se^ed rrii^ for a moment, llien he looked steadily towards 
one of those great porcelain stools which you sec in gardens-* 
and*-it seemed to me — !• tell you 1 won’t take my afhdavit-^l 
may have been maddened by the six glasses I took of that pink 
^liadr— I may have been sleep-walking : perhaps am as I write 
1 may have been under the influence of that astounding 
^ MEDlUld into whose hands I had fallen — ^but I vow 1 heard 
Pinto say, W4th rather a ghastly gnn at the porcelain stool, 

** N.iy, nefer sbaguc your |;ory locks at me, 

Dou const not say f did it." 

(He pronouncefl it, by the way, I t/i/ it, by i\hich I that 
Pinto was a German.) 

I heard Pinto say those very words, and sitting on the 
porcelain stool I saw, dimly at first, then with an awful dis- 
tinctness — a ghost — an eidolon --ii form— A headless MAN^ 
seated, with his bead in his lap, which wore an expression of 
piteous surprise. 

At this minute, Mr Gale entered from the front shop to show 
a customer some delf pl.ites ; and he did not scc‘ — but zoe did — 
the figure rise up from the porcelain stool, shake its head, which 
it held in its hand, and which kept its eyes fixed sadly on us, 
and disappear Ixihmd the giiillitme. 

** Come to the ' Gray’s Inn Coffee-house,’ ” Pinto said, "and 
X will tell you how Ihe notch came to the axe.** And we walked 
down Holbom at alxiut thirty-seven minutes past six o’clock. 

’ If there is anything m the above statement which astonishes 
the reader, I promise him that in the next chapter of this little 
story he will be astonished still more. 


Part II. 

' *' You will excuse me,’’ I said, to my companion, " for remarking, 
<fhat when you addressed the individual sitting on the porce- 
' stool, with his head in his lap, your ordinarily benevolent 
"^matures this I confess was a touncer, for between ourselves 
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a more sinister and iU>]ooking rteoal tban Monsieur‘P;.I:liaTQ 
seldom set eyes on)^*'your ordinarily handsome fhee 
expression that was no means pleasing. You grinned at the 
individual just as you did at me when you went up to tbb* 

cei , pardon me, as I thought you did, when I fell down in 

a fit in your chambers ; ” and I qualified my words in a gtW 
flutter and tremble ; I did not care to offend the man — I did dot 
dare to offend the man. 1 thought once or twice of jumping 
into a cab, and flying ; or taking refuge in Day and Martin'^ ^ 
Blacking Warehouse ; of speaking to a policeman, but not ono- 
would come. 1 was this man’s slave. I followed him like bis 
dog. 1 could not get away from him So, you see, 1 went on 
mf uily conversMig with him, and affecting a simpenng con- 
fldenec. I remember, when 1 was a little boy at school, going ' 
up fawning and smiling in this way to some great hulking bully 
of a sixth-form boy. So I said in a word, "Your ordinarily 
handsome face wore a disagreeable expression,” &c, 

'* It is ordinarily very handsome," said lie, with such a leer at 
a couple of passers-bv, that one of them cried, "Oh, crikey,' 
here’s a precious guy ! ” and a child, in its nurse's arms, scream^ 
itself into convulsions. "Oh, oui, chc suis triss-choli gallon, 
bien pcau, ccrdamonicnt,” continued Mr. Binto; " but you 
were right. That — that person was not very well pleased W'hen 
he saw me. Ibere was no love lost between us, as you say ; 
and the world never knew a more worthless miscreant. I hate 
him. voyez-vons? I hated him alifc ; 1 hate him dead. 1 hate 
him man ; I hate him ghost : and he know it, and tremble 
before me If 1 sec him twenty taiisend years hence — and why 
not? — I shall hate him still. You remarked how he was 
dressed?” , • 

" In black satin breeches and striped stockings ; a white piqu^ ' 
waistcoat, a grey coat, with large metal buttons, and bis hair in 
powder. He must have worn a pigtail~only — 

" Only it was cut offf Ha, ha, ha ! ” Mr. Ihnto cried, ycdling 
a laugh, which I observed made the policeman stare very much.. 
"Yes. U was cut off by the same blow which took off tho ^ 
scoundrel’s bead — ^ho, ho, ho ' ” And he made a circle with his ^ 
hook-naileri finger round his own yellow neck, and grinned wlth,.^ 
a horrible triumph. " 1 promise you that fellow was surpris^-^ 
when he found his head in the pannier. Ha I ha I Do 
ever cease to hate those whom you hale ? "-—fire flashed terni^i^y 
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aUAf from his glass eye, as he spoke— ''or to love dose whom 
you onee loved. Oh, never, never I " And here his natural eye 
was bedewed W'ith tears. " But here we are at the * Gray's Inn 
Cofifee-bouse.' Janies, what is the joint?” 

That very respectful and efficient waiter brought in the bill of 
fare, and I, for my part, chose boiled leg of pork and pcase> 
pudding, wliich my acquaintance said would do as well as 
anything else; though I remarked he only trifled with the 
pease-pudding, and left all the pork on the plate In fact, he 
■scarcely ate anything. But he drank a prodigious quantity of 
wine; and I must say that my friend Mr. Hart’.s port-wine is so 
good that I myself took— well, T should think, t took three 
glasses. Yes, three, certainly J/e — 1 mean Mr. P. — the old 
rogue, was insatiable; for we had to call for a second bottle in 
no time. When that was gone, my companion wanted another. 
A little red mounted up to his yellow cheeks as he drank the 
wine, and he winked at it in a strange manner. *' I remember," 
said he, musing, ''wben port-wine was .scarcelv drunk m this 
country — though the Queen liked il, and so did Harley! but 
Bolingbroke didn't, he drank Florence and Champagne, lector 
Swift put water to his wine. 'Jonathan,' I once said to him 
—but ball ! ariire^ icnips^ auires mccurs. Another magnum, 
James.” 

This was all very well " My gooii sir,” 1 said, " it may suit 
you to order bottles of 'so poi t, at a guinea a bottle ; but that 
kind of price does not suit me I only hapf)en to have thirty- 
four and sixpence in my pocket, of which 1 want a shilling for 
the waiter and eightccnpence for my cub. You nch foreigners 
and swelh may spend what you like” (I had him there * for my 
friend’s dress was as’ shabby as an old-clothes-man's) ; " but a 
man with a family, Mr Whal-d’you-call-'im, cannot afford to 
spend seven or eight hundred a year on his dinner alone.” 

** Bah ! ” he said " Niinkcy pays for all, as you say. I will 
what you call siant the dinner, if you are so foorT and again 
he gave that disagreeable grin, and placed an odious crooked- 
neiiled and by no means clean linger to his nose. But I W'as not 
so afraid of him now, forwc w'crc in a public place: and the 
three glasses of port-wine had, you see, gi\'en me courage. 

"Vfhat a pretty snuff-box!” he rennarked, as I handed him 
mlfiC) which I am still old-fashioned enough to carry. It is .a 
protty old gold box enough, but valuable to me especially as a 
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relic of an old old relative, whom I can just remember as a child, 
when she was very- kind to me. *' Yes; a pretty box.' 'I can 
remember when many ladies — most ladies — carried a box,— ^nay* 
two boxes — tabatUn and bonbonnitre. What lady carries snuff- 
box now, hey? Suppose your astonibhment if a lady in an 
assembly were to offer you a prise f I can remember a lady 
with such a box ns this with a tour^ as wc used to call it then; 
with paniers, with a tortoiseshell cane, with llie prettiest little 
high-hccled 'velvet shoos in the world ! — ah ! that was a time, 
that vra.s a time ! Ah Eliza, Eliza, I have thee now in my mind's 
eye! At Bungay on the Wavenoy, did I not walk with thee, 
Khza? Aha! did 1 not love thee? Did 1 not walk with thee 
then ? Do I not sec thee still ? " 

This was passing strange. My ancestress — but there is no 
need to publish her revered name — did indeed live at Bungay 
Saint Mary’s, where she lies buried. She used to walk with a 
tortoiseshell cane. She used to wear little bUck velvet shoes, 
with the prettiest high heels in the world. 

"Did you — did you -know, then, my great-gr-ndm-ther?” I 
said. 

He pulled up his coat-slecvc— "Is tlial her name ? ” he said. ' 

" Eliza .” 

There, I declare, was ilie vciy name of the kimi old creature 
written in red on his arm. 

" You knew her old," he said, divining my thoughts (with liis 
strange knack) ; " / knew her young .md lovely. I danced with 
her at the Bury ball. Did J not, dear dear Miss ?" 

As 1 live, he here mentioned dear gr-nny's maiden name. 

Her maiden name was . Hei honoured married name 

was . 

"She married your groat-gr-ndf-th-r the year Poseidon won 
the Newmarket i^l.xte,” Mr Pinto drily rcniaikecl. 

Mci t ’.fill powers ! 1 remember, over the old shagreen knhei 
and sp.>on case on the sideboard in my gr-nnj's parlour, a print 
by Stubbs of that very hori,e. My grandsire, in a red coat and 
his fair hair flowing over his shoulders, was over the mantelpii;ce', ^ 
and Poseidon won the Nevraiarket Cup in the year 1783 1 ^ 

"Yes; you arc right. 1 danced a minuet with hcratButyf 
that very night, before I lost my poor leg. And I quarrelkj^ 
with your grandf , ha 1" i 

As he said "Hal ’’ there came three quiet little taps on rtfw 
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labl&v-U is the middle table in the **Gra/s Inn Coffee-hoiisc,” 
nnd^ fhe bust 6f the late thike of W-ll-ngt -n. 

“ I fired in the air,” he continued ; *' did I not ? " (Tap, tap, 
tap[,) " Your grandfather hit me in the leg. He married three 
months aftera'ards. ‘Captain Brown,’ I said, 'who could see 
Miss Sm-th without loving her ? * She is there ! She is there I " 
(Tap, tap, tap.) “ Yes, my first love” 

But here there came tap, tap, whicli everybody kno^^s means 
" No.”* . 

*‘I forgot,” he said, with a faint blush stealing ov(*r his wan 

features, “sliewas not my first love. In Gerni in my own 

country — there was .i young w omnn " 

Tap, tap, tap. Then* w'as hen' quite a lively little treble 
knock,’ and when the old man said, " But I loved thee belter 
than all the woild, Kli/ai,” the affirmative signal was briskly 
repeated. 

And tins I declare upon my iionoup. There was, I ha\c said, 
a bottle of port-winc before us — I .should say a decanter, Tliat 
decanter was laFrr.D up, and out of it into our respective glasses 
two bumpers of wine were poured. I appeal to Mr. Hart, tlie 
landlord — I appeal to Janies, the respectful and intelligent waiter, 
if this statement is not tine? And w’hcn we had finished that 
magpium, and I said— for I did not now in llie le.isl doubt of her 
presence — “Dear gr-nny, may wc have another magnum?” — 
the table distinctly rapped " No ” 

** Now, my good sir,'' Mr. Pmio said, who really began to be 
affected by the w'lnc, “ you understand the interest I have taken 

in you, 1 loved Eliza ” (of course I don't mention family 

names). “1 Imcw you had that ho\ which belonged to her —I 
will give you what you like for that box. N.ime your price at 
once, and I pay you on the spot ” 

** Wliy, W’hen wc came out, you said you had not sixpence ia 
your pocket.” 

"Bah! give you anj thing you likti— fifty — a hiiiulrod — a 
tausend pound.” 

“Come, come,” said I, " the gold of the box may be wortli 
nine guineas, and the fa^on w’e will put at six more.” 

“ One tausend guineas ! " he screeched. “One tausend and 
fifty pound, dcre ! ” and he sank back in his chair — ^no, by tlie 
on his bench, for he was sitting with his back to one of the 
partitions of the boxes, as I dare say James remembers. 
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** Don't go on in this wny,'' I continued, rather ^vcaldy. for 1 
did >iot know whether I was in a dream. *' If you offer me a 
thousand guineas for this box I must take it. Mustn't I,_^dear 
gr-nny?" 

The table most distinctly said. *'Yes;" and putting out 
his claws to seize the box, Mr. Pmto plunged his hooked nose 
into it and eagerly inhaled some of my ’47 w'ith a dash of 
Hardman. 

"But stay, you old harpy!” I exclaimed, lieing iioW in a 
sort of rage, and quite familiar with him. "TOierc is the 
money ? Where is the cheque ? ” 

"James, a piece of note-paper and a rt>ceipt-stanip ! ” 

"This IS all mighty well, sir,” 1 said, "but I don’t know 
you ; I never saw you licfore I will trouble you to hand mo 
that box back again, or give me a cheque with some known 
signature." 

"Whose? Ha, IIA, HA!" 

The room happened to very dark. Indeed, all the waiters 
were gone to supper, and thciewere only two gentlemen snoring 
in their respective boxes. I saw a hand come quivenng down 
from the ceding — a very pretty hand, on which was a ring with 
a coronet, with a lion rampant gules for a crest. I saw that 
hand take a dip of ink and widie across the paper. Mr. Pinto, 
then, taking a grey receipt-stamp out of his blue Icathei pocket- 
book, fastened it on to the papier by the usual process ; and the 
hand then wrote across the receipt-stamp, w'cnt across the table 
and shook hands with Pinto, and then, as if w'aving him an 
adieu, vanished in the direction of the ceding. 

There was the paper before me, w’ct with the ink. There vhis 
the pen which the hand had used Docs anybody doubt me? 
/ have that pen now A cedar-stick of a not uncommon sort, 
and holding one of Gillott's pens. It is in my inkstand now, 
I tell you. Anybody may see it. The liandwnting on the 
cheque, for such the document was, was the writing of a female. 
It ran thus. — "London, midnight. March 31, 1862. Pay thcr 
bearer one thousand and fifty pounds. Rachel Sidonia. Tb 
Messrs, Sidonia, Pozzosanlo, & Co., I.ondon." 

" NolJ^st and best of women ' " said Pinto, kissing the sheet 
of paper with much reverence. " My good Mr, Roundabout, 
1 suppose you do not question that signature?" 

Indeed, the house of Sidonia, Po/zosanto, & Co, is knoVTR 
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10 be otie of tlic richest in Europe; and as for the Countess 
RAchel, she 'was known to be the chief manager of that enor- 
mously wealthy establishment. There was only one little 
difficulty, the Countess Rachel died last October, 

I pointed out this circumstance, and tossed over the paper to 
Pinto with a sneer. 

C’est a brendre ou i laisser," he said with some heat. * * You 
literary men are all imbnident ; l)ut 1 did not tink you such a 
fOol toie dis. Your liox is not worth twenty pouiKl, and I offer 
you a tausend because I know you want money to pay dat 
rascal Tom's college bills." (This strange man actually knew 
that niy scapegrace Toni has been a source of great expense and 
annoyance to me.) "You set* money costs rnc nothing, and 
you refuse to take it i Once, twice ; will >ou take this cheque 
in exchange for your tnnnFK.'ry siiuff-lx)x?" 

What could I do? My jxx>i granny's legacy was valuable 
and dear to jnc, but after all a thousand guineas nrc not to he 
liad every day. " Be it a bargain," said I. "Shall \vc have a 
glass of wine on it?" says Pinto; and to this proixisal I also 
unwillingly acceded, reminding him, by the w.iy, that he had 
not yet told me the story of tlic headless man. 

"Your poor gr-ndm-ther was right just now, w'hcn she 
said she was not iiiy first love Twas one of those banale 
expressions " (here Mi. P. blushed oncii more) "winch we use 
to women. We toll each she is our first passion. They 
reply with a similar illusory foimul.i. No man is any woman’s 
first love ; no woman any man's Wc am in love m our nurse’s 
arms, and women coquette with their eyes before their tongue 
con form a word. How' could your lovely relative love me? 
I was far, far too old for li^r I am older than I look. 1 am 
so old that you would not Ixiicve my age were I to tell you. 

I have loved many and many a w'oman before your relative. 
It has not always been fortunate for them to love me. Ah, 
Sophronia ! Round the dreadful circus where you fell, and 
whence 1 was dragged corpsc-like by the heels, there sat multi- 
tudes more savage than the lions w'hich mangled your sweet 
form 1 Ah, tenez 1 when we marched to the terrible stake to- 
gether at Valladolid— the Protestant and the J But away 

with memory ! Boy t it was happy for thy grandam that she 
loved me not. 
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** During that strange period/’ be went on, *'wben the 
teeming Time great with the revolution that was sp^dily 
to be bom, I was on a mission in Paris with my excellent, my 
ninligned friend, Cagliostro. Mesmei was one of our band. I 
seemed to occupy but obscure rkuk in it ; though, as you 
know, in secret societies the humble man may be a diief and 
director — the ostensible leader but a puppet moved by unseen 
hands. Never mind who was chief, or u ho was second. Never 



mind my age. It boots not to tell it . why should 1 expose 
myself to your scornful incredulity or reply to your questions in 
words that are familiar to you, but which yet you cannot under^ 
stand ? Words are symbols of things which you know, or of 
things which you don't know. If you don't know them, to speak 
is idle." (Here I confess Mr. P. spoke for exactly thirty-eig^ , 
minutes, about physics, metaphysics, language, the origin 
destiny of man, during which time 1 was rather bored, andJ'tD 
relieve my e/r ft ui, drank a half-glass or so of wine.) 
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friend, is the fountain of youth 1 It may not happen to me once 
—once in an age : but when I love, then I am young. 1 loved 
when I was in Paris. Bathilde, Bathilde, 1 loved thee — ah^ 
how fondly 1 Wine, I say, more wine 1 Love is ever young. 
1 wftS a boy at the little feet of Bathilde de Bdchamel — the fair, 
the fond, the fickle, ah, the false 1 ” The strange old man’s 
agony was here really terrific, and he showed himself much 
more agitated than he 'had been when speaking about my 
gr*ndm“th-r. 

I thought Blanche might love me, I could speak to her in 
' the language of all countries, and tell her the lore of all ages. 
I could trace the nursery legeiid'i which she loved up to their 
Sanscrit source, and whisper to her die darkling mysteries of 
Egyptian Magi. I could chant for her the wild chorus that 
rang in the dishevelled l‘2leusinian revel . 1 could tell her, and I 
would, the watchword never known but to one woman, the 
Snban Queen, which Hiram Im*aihed m the abysmal car of 
Solomon — You don't attend. Psha! you ha^e dmnk too much 
wine 1 ” Perhaps T may as w’ell own that I wms not attending, 
for he had been carrying on for about fifty-^tcvcn niinules ; and 
1 don't like a man to have all the talk to hiinself. 

Blanche de Tk5chainel was wild, then, about tins secret of 
Masonry, In early early days 1 loved, I niained a girl fair as 
Blanche, who, too, was tonnent^'d by curiosity, who, too, would 
peep into my closet- -into the only scciet 1 guaided from her. 
A dreadful fate befell poor Fatima. An Occident .shortened 
her life. Poor thing 1 she had a foolish sister w'ho urged her 
on. I always told her to Ijcware of Ann. She di<W. 'fhey 
said her brothers killed me. A gross falsehood. Am I dead? 
If I w'ere, could I pledge you in this wine?" 

"Was your name,” 1 asked, quite bewildered, "was your 
name, pray, then, ever Bhieb ” 

"Hush! the W'aitei will oveihcar you. Methought we jverc 
speaking of Blanche dc Bdchamel. 1 loved her, young man. 
My pearls, and diamonds, and treasure, niy wit, ray wisdom, 
my passion, 1 flung them all into the child's lap. I was a fool I 
Was strong Samson not as weak as I ? Was Solomon the wise 

much better when Balkis wheedled him ? I .said to the King 

But enough of that, I spake of Blanche dc B<^chamcl. 

„ "Curiosity was the poor child’.s foible. I could see, as I 
talked to her, that her thoughts were elsewhere (as yours, my 
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friend, have been absent once or twice tonight.) To know 
the secret of Masonry was the wretched child's mad desire. 
With a thousand wiles, smiles, caresses, she strove to coaix it 
from me— from me — ^ha ! ha ! 

“ I had an apprentice— the son of a clear friend, who died by 
my side at Rossbach, when Soubise, with whose army 1 hap- 
pened to be, sufTered a dreadful defeat for neglecting my advice. 
The young chevalier Goby de Mouchy was glad enough to serve 
as my clerk, and help in some chemical cxix;rinients in which I 
was engaged with my friend Doctor Mesmer. Bathilde saw 
this young man. Since women were, has it not been their 
business to smile and deceive, to fondle and lure ? Away ! from 
the very first it had been so !" And as niy companion spoke, 
be looked as wicked as the serpent that coiled round the tree, 
and hissed a poisoned counsel to the first woman 

** One evening I went, as was my wont, to see Blanche. She 
was radiant ; she was wild with spirits : a saucy triumph blazed 
in her bine eyes. She talked, she mttled on in her childish ' 
way. She uttered, in the couise of her rhapsody, a hint — an 
intimation — so terrible that the truth flashed aeioss me in a 
moment. Did 1 ask her? She would lie to me But I know 
how to make falsehood impossible. And I anferai tier to go 
to sleep." 

At this moment the clock (after its previous convulsions) 
sounded Twelve. And as the new Editor * of the Comhtll 
Magazine— TsXiiX he, I promise you, won't st.ind any nonsense- 
will only allow seven pages, 1 am obliged to leave off at THE 
VERY M#S>T IN'IERESTINC; POINT OF THE STORY. 


Part IIT, 

"Are you of our fraternity? I sec you are not The secret 
which Mademoiselle dc Bdchamcl confided to me in her mad’ 
triumph and wild hoyden spirits — she was but a child, |iOOt 
thing, poor thing, scarce fifteen but I love them young— a ’ 
folly not musual with the old ! " (Here Mr. Pinto thrust hiil 
knuckles into his hollow eyes , and, 1 am sorry to say, so little 

* Mr. Thackeray retired fiom the Editorship of the 
une in March 1862, 
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legEnltuI was he of personal cleanliness, that his tears made 
stfeali^ of white over his gnarled dark hands. ) ** Ah, at fifteen, 
poor child, thy fate was terrible I Go to ! It is not good to 
lov^ me, ftiend. They prosper not who do. I divine you* 

You need not say what you are thinking” 

* In truth, I was thinking, if girls fall in love with this sallow, 
hobk-noscd, glass-eyed, woodcn-lcgged, dirty, hideous old man,, 
with thq sham teeth, they have a queer taste. is what I 

w^ thinking. 

“Jack Wilkes said the handsomest man in London had but 
faa1f-an-hour’s start of him. And without vanity. 1 am scarcely 
uglier than Jack Wilkes. We were members of the same club 
at Medinenham Abbey, Jack and T, and had many a merry’ 
night together. Well, sir, I — Mary of Scotland knew me but as 
a Iiltic hunchbacked music-mastei ; and yet, and yet, I think 

rAtf was uot indifferent to her David Riz and s/ie came to 

misfortune. They all do— they .ill do ! ” 

“Sir, you are wandering from your point ! " I s.aid, with sonic 
severity. For, really, fortius old humbug to hint that he bad 
b^n the baboon who lightened the club at Medmenham, that 
he had been m the Inquisition at Valladolid— that under the 
name of D. Riz, as he called it, he had known the lovely Queen 
of Scots— was a /////e loo much “Sn,’‘ then I said, “you 
were speaking alxjut a Miss dr; BcSchaniel J really have not 
time to hear all your biogr.iphy.” 

“Faith, the good wine gets into my head ” (I should think 
so, the old topt'r ! Four bottles all but two glasses.) “To 
return to poor Blanche. As I sat laughing, joking with he?-, 
she let slip a word, a little word, which filled me with dismay. 
Some one had told her a part of the Secret— the Secret which 
been divulged scarce thrice m three thousand years — the Secret 
of the Freemasons. Do you know what happens to those 
uninitiatc who learn that secret? to those wretched men, the 
initiate who rev'*.al it ? " 

As Pinto spoke to me, he looked through and through me 
with his homble piercing glance, so that 1 sat quite uneasily on 
my bench. He continued : “ Did I question her awake, 1 knew 
would lie to me. I^oor child ! 1 loved her no less because 
Ldid not believe a word she said. 1 loved her blue eye, her 
^Iden hair, her delicious voice, that was true in song, though 
Whra she spoke, false as Eblis i You arc aware that I possess 
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in rather a remarkable de^ee What we have agreed to cidl the 
mesmeric power. 1 set the unhappy girl to sleep. ^ T49flrf^tt!ei - 
was oblig^ to tell me all. It was as I had surmised. 
du Alouchy, my wretched, besotted, miserable secretary! ip his 
visits to the chAtcau of the old Marquis de Bdchameh wha fwis 
one of our society, had seen Blanche. I suppose it wtis be<^nse^ 
she had been warned that he was worthless, and poor, aitful* 
and a coward, she loved Inm. She wormed out of the bes<^t^ 
wretch the secrets of our Order. ‘ Did he tell you Ihe^ NUMBER 
ONE?’ I asked. 

"She said, ‘Yes."' 

" ‘ Did he,' 1 furtlicr inquired, * tell you the* ' 

“ ' Oh, don't ask me, don't ask me • ' she said, wTithing on the 
Ofti, where she lay in the picsence of the Marquis dc DSchameh 
her most unhappy father. Poor B(5chanicb poor Bdchaihel 1 
How pall* In* looked as I sj^oke ' ‘ Did he tell you,' I repeated 
with a dreadful calm, ‘ the number two? ' She said, * Yes.' 

"The poor old Marquis rcse up, and clasping his haudSj 

fell on hts knees before C ount Cagl Bah ! I went by a 

different name then, Vtit’s in a name? Dat vich ve caU a 
Robicrucian by any other name vil smell as sveet. ‘ Monsieur!' ' 
he said, ' I am old— I am rich. I have five hundred thousand 
hvres of rentes in Picardy. 1 have half as much in Artois* I 
ha\e two hundred and eighty thousand on the Grand Livre. I 
am promised by my Sovereign a dukedom and lus orders v/ith ^ 
a reversion to my Jieir. 1 am a grandee of Spain of the First 
Class, and Duke of Voloveiito. lake my titles, my ready 
money, my life, my honour, everything I have in the world, 
blit don't ask the tiiiud question.' ^ 

"‘Godefroiil de Bouillon, Comte de BOchanicI, Grandee of 
Sxxiin and Prince of Volovcnto, in our Assembly what was the 
oath you swore ? ' " The old man writhed as he remembered its 
terrific purport. 

" Though my heart was racked with agony, and I would have 
died, ay, cheerfully " (died, indeed, as if f/urt were a penally I)- 
"to spare yonder lovely child a pang, 1 said to her calmly, 
'Blanche de Bdchamel, did Goby de Mouchy tdl you secret' 
NUMBER THREE?' 

"She ’vhispered a out that was quite faint, faint and sraalli> 
But her poor father fell in convulsions at her feet, 

"She died suddenly that night. Did 1 not tell you 
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love come to no good? When General Bonaparte crossed the 
S^intBrnard, he saw in the convent an old monk yrith a white 
beard, wandering about the corridors, cheerful and rattier stodt, 
but mad^mad as a March hare. 'General/ I said to him, 
*• did you ever see that face before ? ' He had not. He had not 
mingled much with the higher classes of our society before the 
Revolution. / knew the poor old man well enough ; he was the 
last of a noble race, and I loved his diild." 



** And did she die by ” 

‘*Man! did I say so? Do I whisper the secrets of the 
Velnngericht ? 1 say she died that night: and he — he, the 

^ hs^iess, the* villain, the Ixjtraycr — you saw him seated in 
,yoK^ercuriosity-shopr.by yonder guillotine, with his scoundrelly 
'Ibed in his lap. 
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“You saw how slight that instrument was? It WM one of 
the first which Guillotin made, and which he showed to private 
friends in a hangixr in the Rue Picpus, where he lived. The 
invention created some little conversation amongst scientific ' 
men at the time, though I remeroljcr a machine in Edinburgh 
of a very similar construction, two hundred — well, many many 
years ago — and at a breakfast which Guillotin gave he showed 
us the instrument, and much talk arose amongst us as to 
whether people suffered under it. 

“And now T must tell you what liefoll the traitor who had 
caused all this suffering. Did he know th.it the poor child’s 
death was a sentence? He felt a cowardly satisfaction that 
with her was gone the secret of his treason. Then he began to 
doubt. 1 had means to penetrate all his thoughts, as well as 
to know his acts. Then he became a sl.avc to a horrible fear. 
He fled in alijoct terror to a convent. They still existed in 
Paris; and behind the walls of Jacobins the wretch thought 
himself secure. T^oorfool, I hiad but to set one of my som* 
nambulists to sleep Her spirit went forth and spied the ^ 
shuddering wretch 111 his cell. She described the street, the 
gate, the convent, the very dress which he wore, and which 
you saw to-day. 

“And now thU is«what h.apix'ned. In his chamber in the 
Rue Saint Honor^J, at Paris, sat a man alone — man who has 
been maligned, a man who h.is been called a knave and char- 
latan, a man who has been persecuted even to the death, it is 
said, m Roman Inquisitions, forscxith, .ind elsewhere. Hal 
ha ! A man who has a mighty will. 

“And looking towards the Jacobins Convent (of which,' 
from his chamber, he could sec the spires and trees), this rnaft 
WILT.KO. And It w'as not yet d.iwn. And he willed ; and one 
who was lying in his cell 111 the convent of Jacobins, awake aud 
shuddering with terror for a crime which he had committed, 
fell asleep. 

“ Dat though he was asleep his eyes were open. 

“And after tassing and writhing, and clinging to the 
and saying, 'No, I will not go,' he rose up and donned 
clothes — a grey coat, a vest of white piqiwS, black satin SITla|^ 
clothes, rihliccl silk stockings, and a white stock with a strid 
buckle; and he arranged his hair, and he tied his queue, ikn 
the while being in that strange somnolence whidi walks, 
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moves, whic^ flies sometimes, which sees, which is indii&FeQt 
to pain, which obeys. And he put on his hat, and he went 
forth from bis csell ; and though the dawn was not yet, he uod 
the corridors as seeing them. And he passed into the cloister, 
and then into the garden where lie the ancient dead. And 
he came to the wicket, which Brother Jerome was opening 
just at the dawning. And the crowd wsis already waiting 
with their cans and bowls to receive the aims of the good 
lireihren. 

** And he passed through iJir crowd and went on his way, and 
the few people then abroad who maiked him, said, 'TiensI 
How very odd he looks ! He loi>ki, like .a man walking in his 
sleep 1 * This was said by various iieisons . — 

*'By milk-women, with thtMi cans and cans, coming into 
the town. 

By roysterers who had been drinking at the taverns of the 
Barrier, for it was Mid- Lent. 

" By the sergeants of the wiitch, w'ho eyed him sternly as he’ 
passed near their halberds 
* " But he passed on unmoved by the halberds. 

Unmoved by the cries of tlie roysterers, 

« *' By the market-women coming with their milk .and eggs. 

*' He W'alkcd through the Rin_ Saint Honon:;, 1 say -■ 

“^By the Rue Ranibutcau, 

*' By the Rue Saint Aniojiu*. 

** By the King's ('hateau of the Bastille, 

** By the Kaulx)iirg Saint Antoine 

"And he came to No. 29 in the Rue Picpus— a house which 
then stood between a court and garden 

"That IS, there was a building ol one storey, with a great 
coach -door. 

"Then there w^as a court, around which were stables, coach- 
houses, offices. 

"Then there was a house — ^a two-storeyed house, with a 
perron in front. 

"Behind the house was a garden — a garden of two hundred 
find filly French feet in length. 

V And as one hundred feet of France etjual one hundred and 
sbe^feef of England, this gaiden, my friends, equalled exactly 
two hundred and sixty-five feet of British measure. 

In the centre of the garden was a fountain and a statue — 
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or, to speak moife correctly, two statues. One wa^^tecunt'* 
bent'-a man. Over him, sabre in hand, stood a vreman. ' 

*■ The man was Olofernes. The woman was Judith, ^ropi 
the head, from the trunk, the water gushed. It was the tastu 
of the doctor ; — was it not a droll of taste? * - ' 

'* At the end of the garden was the doctor's cabinet of study- 
My faith, a singular cabinet, and singular pictures !— 
Decapitation of Charles Prernirr at Vuehall. 

" Decapitation of Montrose at Kdimbourg. 

** Decapitation of Cinq Mars. WTicn I tell you that he was a 
man of a taste, charming ! 

“Through this garden, by the*?!' statues. Tip these stairs, went 
" the pale figure of him who, the porter said, knew' the way of the 
house. He did. Turning neither right nor left, he seemed to 
walk through the statues, the obst.icles, the flower-beds, the 
stairs, the door, the tables, the chairs. 

“In the corniT of tlie room was tjtat jnstkument which 
‘ Guillotin had just invented and perfected. One cLiy he was to 
lay his own head under his own axe. Peace be to his name 1 
With him I deal not ! 

“In a frame of mahogany, ncatl> worked, w’.'is a board with 
a half-cucle m it, over winch another lioard fitted. Above 
was a heavy axe, which fell — you know how. It w'as held up 
by a rope, and when this rope w.xs untied, ot out, the ctcel fell. 

“To the story which 1 now have to relate you may give 
credence, or not, as you will, 'I'he sleeping man wont up to 
that instrument. 

“ He laid liis head in it, asleep.'* 

“ Asleep I ’* 

*' He then took a little penknife out of the pocket of his whits 
dimity waistcoat. 

“ He cut the rope asleep. 

“I'he axe deSLtnded on the head of the traitor and v'daiOp 
The notch in it was made by the steel buckle of his stock, which 
was cut through. 

“A strange legend has got abioad that after the dfod was 
done, the figure rose, took the head from the basket, walked 
forth fhrougli the garden, and by the screaming porters at the 
gate, and W'ent and laid itself down at the Morgue, for 
this I will not vouch. Only of this be sure. * 'rhere arortocie 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are d reamed in 
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your iMpsophy/ More and more l^c light peeps through the 
diiplck Soon, amidst music ravishing, the curtain will rise, 
and the glorious scene be displayed. Adieu ! Remember me. 
Ha ! 'tis dawn/' Pinto said. And he was gone. 

1 am asham^ to say that my first movement was to clutch 
the cheque which he had left with me, and which 1 w'as deter- 
mined to present the very moment the bank oi^cned. I know 
the importance of these things, and that men change their mind 
sometimes. I sprang through the streets to the great banking 
house of Manassch m Duke Street. It seemed to me as if I 
actually flew as I walked. As the clock struck ten I was at the 
counter and laid down my clictjuc. 

' The gehticman who received it, who was one of the Hebrew 
persuasion, as were the othei two hundred ckrks of the estab- 
lishment, having looked at the draft with terror in his coun- 
tenance, then looked at mo, then called to himself two of his 
fellow-clerks, and queer it was to see all thur aquiline beaks 
over the paper. 

** Como, come ! " said I, ** don’t keep me here all day. Hand 
’me over the money, shuit, if joii please ' " for I was, }OU see, a 
little alarmed, and so determined to assume some extra bhist(*r. 

“Will you have the kindness to sti,p mlo the parlour to the 
partners?" the clerk said, and 1 followefl iimi. 

“What, again slirithcd a bald-headed, red-w'hiskerefl 
gentleman, whom 1 knew ttj be Mr. Manassch. “ M r. Salathicl, 
this is too bad. lo^'ave me with this genllcnian, S.” .^iid the 
clerk disappeared. 

“Sir," he said, " I know liow you came by this; the Count 
dc Pinto gave it you. It is tcHD bad ’ I honour my parents ; 

I honour ///«> parents , T honour their lulls! But tins one of 
grandma’s is too bad— it is, upon my word, now ! She've been 
tlead these fivc-and-ihirty years. And tlits last four months 
she has left her burial-place and look to dniwing on our 'ouse 1 
It's too bad, grandma , it is too bad ! " and he .appealed to 
me, and tears actually tiicklcd down his nose. 

"Is It the Countess bidonia’s cheque or not?” I asked 
haughtily. 

“ But, I tell you, she's dead I It’s a shame '—it's a shame ! 
—it is, grandmamma!'' and he cried, <tiid wiped lus great 
in bis yellow pocket-handkerchief. * ‘ Look year — will you 
take pounds instead of guineas? She's dead, T tell you! It’s 
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no go I Take the j)ound&<4one tausend pound 1-^en niee# n^l, 
crisp hundred-pound notes, and go away vid you, do I " 

*• I will have my bond, sir, or nothing.” I said ; and I put on 
an attitude of resolution which 1 confess surpnsed even mysell 

“Wery veil,” he shrieked, with many oaths, "then you 
shall have noting— ha. ha, ha I — noting Jsut a policeman f Blfr., 
Abednego, call a policeman! Take that, you humbug and 
impostor!" and here, with an abundance of frightful language 
which I dare not repeat, the wealthy banker abused and 
defied me. 

Au bout du comptc, what was T to do, if a banker did not 
choose to honour a cheque drawn by his dead grandmother? 
I began to w ish 1 had my snuff-box back 1 began to think 1 
was a fool for changing that little old-fa&hioncd gold for this 
slip of strange paper. 

Meanwhile the Kinker had passed from his fit of anger to 
a paroxysm of despair. He seemed to be addressing some 
person invisible, but in the room: “Ixiok here, ma'am, you've 
really been coming it too strong. A hundied thousand m six 
months, and now a tliousand more ' 1 be ’ouse can't stand 

jt ; It toon' I stand it. I say • Wliat’ Oh ' mercy, mercy ! " 

As he uttered these words, A H.\ND flutteted over the 
table in the air ! It was a female hand . that which I had 
seen the night before. That female hand took a jicn from the 
green-baiifc tabic, dipped it in a silver inkstand, and wrote on 
a quarter of a sheet of foolscap on the blotlmg-book, “ How 
about the diamond robbery? If you do not pay, I will tell 
him where they arc " 

W'hat diamonds? what robbery’ what was this mystery? 
That will never be ascertaineil, for the wretched man's de- 
meanour instantly cliaiiged "Certainly, sir; — oh, certainly,” 
he said, forcing a grin '* How will you have the money, sir? 
All right, Mr. Abednego. This way out." 

“I hope I sliall often sec you again,” 1 said; on which I 
own poor Manassch gave a dreadful gnn, and shot back into ' 
his parlour. 

I ran home, clutching the ten delicious, crisp hundred 
pounds, and the dear little fifty which made up the account. 

1 flew through the streets again. 1 got to my chambers* ^ I 
bolted the outer doors. I sank back in my great dioiF apd 
dept, ... . ’ 
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^ My thing on waking was to feel for my- money. Per^ 
ditkml 'Where was I? Hal^-on the table before' me was 
my grandmother's snuff-box, and by its side one of those 
aWfiil — ^those admirable — ^sensation novels, uhich I had been 
reading, and ^ich are full of delicious wonder. 

But that the guillotine is still to be seen at Mr. Gale's, 
No. 47 High Holborn, I give you MY iiON(3UR. I suppose I 
was dreaming about it. I don't know. What is dreaming? 
What is life? Why shouldn't I sleep on the a’lling?— and 
am I setting on it now, or on the floor? 1 am puzzled. But 
enough. If the fashion for sensation novels goes on, I tell 
you I will write one in fifty volumes. For the present, DIXI. 
But between ourselves, this Pinlo, wlio fought at the Colosseum, 
who was nearly being roasted by the Inquisition, and sang 
duets at Holy rood, I am rather sorry to lose him after three 
little bits of Roundabout PaixT»>. F.t vous f 
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When Swift was in lo\c wjlh Stella, and despatching her a 
letter from London thricc a month, by tlie Irish packet, you 
’nay remember how he would begin Letter No. xxui., we will 
say, on the very day when xxii. had been sent away, stealing 
out of the coffee-house or the assembly so as to be able to 
prattle with his dear; never letting go her kind hand, as it 
were,” ns some commentator or other has said in speaking of 
the Dean and his amour. When Mr. Johnson, walking to 
Dodbley's, and touching the posts in Pall Mall as he walkod, 
forgot to pat the head of one of them, he went back and imposed 
his hands on it, — impelled I know not by what superstition. I 
have this I hope not dangerous mania too. As soon as a piece 
of work IS out of hand, and before going to sleep, 1 like to tegin 
arrolher ; it may be to write only half-a-dozen lines r but that is 
something towards Number the Next. The printer’s boy has 
not yet reached Green Arbour Court with the copy. Those 
people who were alive half-an-hour since, Pendennis, Clive 
Newcome, and (what do you call him? what w'as the name of 
the last hero? 1 remember now !) Philip Firmin, have hardly 
drunk their glass of wine, and the mammas have only this 
minute got the children’s cloaks on, and have been bowed out 
of my premises — and here I come back to the study again : 
tamen tisque recum. How lonely it looks now all these people 
arc gone ! My dear good fiiends, some folk arc utterly tired of 
you, and say, What a poverty of friends the man has I He 
ahvays asking us to mcei those Pcndenniscs, Newcomcs» and so 
forth. Why does he not introduce us to some new ch^racter&lf 
Why is he not thrilling like Twostais, learned and profounds • 
like Threestars, exquisitely humorous and human like Foursta]|^ 
Why, finally, is he not somebody else?" My good 
is not only impossible to please you all, but it is absurd to tiy* ' 
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>Tb«f'dish which one man devours, another dislikes. Is the 
dinner of to-day not to your taste? Let us hope to-morrow's 
entertainment will be more agreeable. ... I resume my 
original suUcct. What an odd, pleasant, humorous, melan-» 
cboly feeling it is to sit in the study alone and quiet, now all 
these people are gone who have been boarding and lodging 
with me for twenty months I Tliey have interrupted my rest : 
.they have plagued me at all sorts of minutes : tliey have thrust 
themselves upon me when I was ill, or wished to be idle, and I 
have growled out a ' ‘ Be hanged to you, can't you leave me 
alone now?" Once or twice they have prevented my going 
out to dinner. Many and mniiy a time they have prevented my 
coming home, because I knew tlioy were there waiting in the 
study, and a plague take them, and I have left home and family, 
and gone to dnic at tlie Club, and told nobody where I went. * 
'Fhey have bored nio, those people. They have plagued me at 
all sorts of uncomfortable hour'?. They have made such a dis- 
turbance. in my mind and Iiouse, that sometimes I have hardly 
known what was going on in my family and scarcely have heard 
what my neighbour said to me. 'I'hcy are gone at last, and you 
woidd expect me to be at case ? Far from it. I should almost 
be glad if Woolcoiiib would walk in and talk to me ; or Twysden 
reappear, take bis place in tint chair opposite me, and begin one 
of his treincndous stones. 

Madmen, you know, sc-' visions, hold conversations with, 
even draw the likeness of, people invisible to you and me. Is 
this making of jjcople out of fancy madness? and are novel- 
wnters at all entitled to sti ait-wai^itcoals ? I often forget people's 
names m life ; and in riiy own stories contritely own that I make 
dreadful blunders regarding them ; but I declare, my dear sir, 
with respect to the pvr&onagcs introduced into your humble 
servant's fables, 1 know the people utterly — I know the sound 
of their voices. A giMitleinaii came in to sec me tlu* other day, 
who was so like the p.cture of Philip Kiriniri in Mr. Walker’s 
charming drawings in the Comhill Magazine that he was quite 
a curiosity to me. The same eyes, beard, slioulders, just as you 
have seen them from month to month. Well, he is not like t1>e 
Philip Firmiii in my mind. Asleep, asleep in the grave, lies the 
bold, the generous, the reckless, the tender-hearted creature 
whom I have made to pass through tliose adventures which 
have just been bi ought to an end. It is years since I heard the 
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laughter ringing, or saw the bright blue eyes. When 1 ki^w; 
him both were young. 1 become young as 1 think of hint. 
And this inoming^he was alive again in this room, ready to 
laugti, to fight, to weep. As I write, do you know, it is the grey 
of evening ; the house is quiet ; everybody is out ; the room (s 
getting a little dark, and 1 look rather wistfully up from the 
paper with perhaps ever so little fancy that HE MAY COME 

IN. No? No movement. No grey shade, growing more 

palpable, out of which at last look the well-known eyes. No. 
the printer came and took him away with the last page of the 
proofs. And with the printer's boy did the whole cortege of 
ghosts flit away, invisible ! Ha * stay ! what is this ? Angels 
and ministers of grace ! Tlic door opens, and a dark fonn— 
enters, bearing a black — a black suit of clothes. It is John. 
He says it is time to dress for <linncr. 


Every man who has had his German tutor, and has been 
coached through the famous " Faust" of Goetlie (thou wert my 
instructor, good old Weissenhorn, and these eyes beheld the 
great master himself m dear little Weimar town !) has read those 
charming verses which are prefixed to the drama, m which the 
poet nwerts to the time when his work was first composed, and 
n^calls the friends now departed, who once listened to his sung. 
The dear shadows rise up around him, he says ; he lives in the 
past again. It is to-day which appears vague and visionary. 
W'e humbler writers cannot create Fausts, or raise up monu- 
mental Works that shall endure for all ages ; but our books are 
diaries, in which our own feelings must of necessity be set down. 
As we look to the page written last month, or ten years ago, we 
remember the day and its events ; the child ill, mayhap, in the 
adjoining room, and the doubts and fears which racked the brain 
as it still pursued its work ; the dear old friend wlio read the 
commencement of the tale, and whose gentle band shall be laid 
ill ours no more. I own for niy part that, in reading pages 
which this hand penned formerly, I often lose sight of the text 
under my eyes. It is not the words I sec ; but that past day ; 
that bygone page of life’s history , that tragedy, comedy it may 
lie, which our little home-company was enacting ; that meny- ^ 
making which we shared ; that funeral which we followed ; that 
bitter bitter grief which we buried. ~ ^ 
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Andj such bein^^ the state of my mind, I pray gentle readers to 
idn<lly .with, their Kumble servant's manifold shptteomings, 
blunders, and slips of memory. As sure as I rend a page of my 
oivn composition, 1 find a fault or two, lialf-a-dozen. Jones is 
called Drown. Brown, who is dead, is brought to life. Aghast, 
and months after the number was printed, 1 saw that I had called 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcomc. No^Y Clive Newcome is 4he 
' hero of another story by the reader’s most obedient writer. The 
two men are as different, in my mind’s eye, as —as Lord Palmer- 
ston and Mr. Disraeli let us say. Rut there is that blunder at 
]^e 990, line 76, volume 84 of the Corninll Magazine^ and it 
is past mending, and 1 wisli in my life T had made no worse 
blunders or errors than that winch is hereby acknowledged. 

Another Finis written. Another inile-stone passed on this 
joumt^ from birth to the next world 1 Sure it is a subject for 
solemn cogitation. Shall we continue this story-telling business 
and be voluble to the end of onr age ! Will it not be presently 
time. O prattler, to hold >our tongue, and let younger people 
speak? 1 have a friend, a painter, who, like other persons who 
shall be nameless, is growing old. He has never painted with 
such laborious finish ns his works now show. This master is 
still the most humble and diligent of scholars. Of Art, his 
mistress, he is always an enger reverent pupil. In Ins calling, 
in yours, in mine, industry and humility w'lll hcl[) and comfort 
us. A word with you. In a pretty large experience I have not 
found ’the men who wTile books superior in wit or learning to 
those who don’t wiitc at aM. In regard of mere information, 
non-writers must often be superior to writers. You don’t expect 
a lawyer in full practice to he conveisant with all kinds of litera- 
ture ; he is too busy with his law , and so a writer is commonly 
loo busy with his own books to be able to lieslow' attention on 
the works of other pcojde. After a day’s work (in which I have 
been depicting, let us say, the agonies of Louisa on parting with " 
the Captain, or the atrocious behaviour of the wicked Marquis 
to Lady Kniily) I march to the Club, proposing to improve my 
mind and keep myself " posted up,” as the Americans phrase it, 
in the literature of the day. And what happens ? Given, a walk 
after luncheon, a pleasing book, and a most comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire, and you know the rest. A doze ensues. Plens- 
4ng book drops suddenly, is picked up once with an air of some 
CQhfusion, is laid presently softly in lap : head falls 011 comfort- 
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able arm-chair cushion; eyes close: soft nasal music is ji^d. 

, Am I telling Club secrets? Of afternoons, after lunCii, I; say, 
scores of sensible fogies have a doze. Perhaps, I have fallen-, 
asleep over that very book to which "Finis” has just been 
written. "And if the writer sleeps, what happens to the„ 
rtMders?” says Jones, coming down upon me with his lightning 
wit. What? You t/itf sleep over it? And a very good thing 
too. These eyes have more than once seen a friend doring over » 
pages which this hand has W'rittcn. There is a vignette some- 
where in one of my books of a friend so caught napping with 
*' Pendennis,” or the " Ncwcomcs," in his lap ; and if a writer 
can give you a sweet, soothing, harmless sleep, has he not done 
yo*^ a kindness ? So is the author w'ho excites and interests you 
worthy of your thanks and benedictions. I am troiiljled with , 
fever and ague, that seize me at odd intervals and prostrate me 
for a day. There is cold lit, for which, I am thankful to say, 
hot brandy-and-w'atcr is pi escribed ; and this induces hot fit, 
and so on. In one or two of these iiti 1 ha\e read novels with 
the most fearful contentment of mind. Oticc, on the Mississippi, 
it was my dearly beloved " Jacob Faithful . ” once, at Frankfort 
O. M., the delightful " Vingt Ans Apres" of Monsieur Dumas : 
once, at Tunbridge Wells, the thrilling "Woman in White:” 
and these books gave me amusement from morning till sunset. 

I remember those ague fits with a gieat deal of pKosure and 
gratitude. Tiiink of a whole day in bed, and a good novel for 
a companion ! No cares : no remorse about idleness : no 
visitors : and the Wom.T.n in White or the Chevalier d'Artagnan 
to tell me stones from dawn to night I "Please, ma’am, my 
master's compliments, and can he have the third volume?” 
(This message was sent to an astonished friend and neighbour . 
who lent me, volume by volume, the " W. in W.”) How do 
you like your novels^ I like mine strong, "hot with,” and no 
mistake : no love-making : no observations about society : little 
dialogue!, except where the characters arc bullying each other : 
plenty of fighting . and a villain in the cupboard, who is to 
suffer toLtiires just befoie Finis. I don't like your melancholy, 
Finis. I never read the history of a consumptive heroine twice^ ‘ 
If 1 might give a short hint to an impartial writer (as the 
Examiner used to say in old days), it w'ould be to act, not 
la mode le pays de Pole (I think that was the phraseology). btt%; 
always to give quarter. In the story of Philip, just come to 
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end, 1 ^ave tha pemi^ion of the author to state that hh was 
gothgr to^drovim the two villains of the piece-<*a certain Doctor 

F-J— and a certain Mr. T. H on board the "President/' 

or ^some other tragic ship—but yoasee 1 relented. I pictui^ 
to myself Firmin’s ghastly face atn!d the crowd of shuddering 
people on that reeling deck in the lonely ocean, and thought, 
*' Thou ghastly lying wretch, thou shalt not be drowned ; thou 
shall have a fever only ; a knowledge of tby danger ; and n 
chanco—ever so small a chance— of repentance." I wonder 
whether he did repent when he found himself in the ycllow-fcver, 
in Virginia? The probability is, he fancied that his son had 
injured him very much, and forgnve him on his dcath-lx:d. Do 
.you imagine there is a great deal of genuine right-down remorse 
ill the world? Don't people rather find excuses which make 
their minds easy ; endeavour to prove to themselves that they 
have been lamentably belied and misunderstood ; and try and 
forgive the persecutors who present that bill when it is due ; 
and not bear malice against the cruel ruffian who takes them to 
'the police-office for stealing the spoons? Years ago I had a 
quarrel with a certain well-known person (I believed a statement 
regarding him which his friends imparled to me, and which 
turned out to be quite incorrect). To his dying day that quarrel 
was never quite made up. I said to his biotlier, “ Why is your 
brother's soul still <lark against mc^ It is 1 who ought to be 
.angry and unforgning . for T was m the wrong." In the region 
which they now inhiibit (foi hiiiis has been sot to the volumes of 
the lives of both here below ). if they take any cognisance of our 
squabbles, and tittle-tattles, and gossips on earth here, I hope 
they admit that my little error was not of a nature unpardonable. 
If you have never committed a worse, my good sir, surely the 
score against you will not be heavy. Ha, dtleciusimi fraitrs J 
It is in regard of sms 710 / found out that vve may say or sing (in 
an undertone, in a most penitent and lugubrious minor key), 
•' Miserere nobis misais peccatonbus." 

Among the sins of commission wiiich novel-writers not seldom 
perpetrate, is the sin of grandiloquence, or tall-talking, against 
which, for my part, I will offer up a special hdera me. This is 
the sin of schoolmasters, governesses, cntics, sermoners, and 
instructors of young or old people. Nay (for 1 am making a 
<tean breast, and liberating my soul), perhaps of all the novel- 
Sj^ntrs now extant, ^le present speaker is the most addicted 
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to preacbingf. Does he not ^top perpetudlly in his stoiy and 
begin to preach tp you? , When be ought to be engag^ Witb^ 
bubincss, is he not for ever taking the Muse by the slee^.'^ond 
plaguing her with ^omc of his cynical sermons? I ccyfeeeem 
loudly and heartily. 1 tell^ou 1 would like to be able to write 
a story which should show no egoti!>ni whatever^in which there 
should be no reflections, no cynicism, no vulgarity (and so forth), 
but an incident in every other page, a villain, a battle, a mystery 
in every chapter. 1 should like to be able to feed a reader so 
spicily as to leave him hungering and thirsting for more at the 
end of every monthly meal. 

Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when inventing the plan 
of a work, as lying silent on his back for two whole days on the 
deck of a yadht in a Mediterranean port. At the end of the two 
days he arose and called for dinner. In those two days he had 
built his plot He had moulded a mighty clay, to be cast pre- 
sently in perennial brass. The chapters, the characters, the 
incidents, the combinations were all arranged in the artist's 
brain ere he set a pen to paper. My Pegasus won’t fly, so as to’ 
let me survey the held below me. He has no wings, he is blind 
of one eye certainly ; he is restive, stubborn, slow ; crops a hedge 
when hi* ought to be galloping, or gallops when he ought to be 
quiet. lie never will show olT when I want him. Sometimes 
he goes at a pace which surprises me. Sometimes, wh'^n I most 
wish him to make the running, the brute turns restive, and I am, 
obliged to let him take his own time. I wonder do other novel- 
writers experience this fatalism ? They Must go a certain way. 
In spite of themselves I have been surprised at the observations 
made by some of iny characters. It seems as if an occult Power 
was moving the pen. 'Ihe personage docs or sa3rs something, 
and I ask, How the dickens did he come to think of that^ 
Every man has remarked in dreams, the v.ast dramatic power 
which IS sometimes evinced ; 1 won't say the surprising [^w'er, 
for nothing does surprise you in dreams. But those strange 
characters you meet miake instant observations of which you 
never can have thought previously. In like manner, the imagi- 
nation foretells things. We spake anon of the inflated .style of 
some w nters. WHiat also if there is an afflated style, — when a 
writer is like a Pythoness on her oracle tripod, and mighty words* 
words which he cannot help, come blow'ing, and bellmving, tBEtd 
whistling, and moaning through tlic speaking pipes of his bedily 
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organ? , I have told you it was a very queer shock to me the 
other (&y when^-wich a letter of introduction in his band, the 
artist's (not my) Philip Firmin walked into this room, and sat 
down in the chair opposite. In the novel of Pendennis," 
written ten years ago, there is an account of a certain Costiganr 
whom I bad invented (as I suppose authors invent their person- 
ages out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of characters). I 
was smoking in a tavern parlour one night — ^and this Costigan^ 
came into the room alive— the very man -—the most remarkable 
resemblance of the printed sketches of the man, of the rude 
drawings in which I had depicted him. He had the same little 
coat, the same battered hat. cocked on one eye, the same twinkle 
in that eye, "Sir," said I, knowing him to be an old friend 
whom I had met in unknown regions, "Sir," I said, "may I 
offer you a glass of brandy-and-water ? " IJeotad, yc may,** 
says he, ' * and fll sing ye a song tu . " Of course h& spoke with 
an Irish brogue. Of course he Ind been in the army. In ten 
minutes he pulled out an Army Agent's account, whereon his 
name was written. A few months after we read of him in a 
police-court. How h.id I come to know him, to divine him? 
I^otbing shall convince me that 1 have not seen that man in the 
world of spirits. In the world of spirit^- and watei I know I 
did : but that is a mere quibble of wordb. I was not surprised 
when he spoke in an Iribh brogue. 1 had had cognisance of 
him before somehow. Who has not felt that little shock which 
arises when a person, a place, some words in a book (there is 
always a collocation) present themselves to you, and you know 
that you have before met the s,inie person, words, scene, and so 
forth? 

'fhey used to call the good Sir Walter the "Wizard of the 
North." What if some writer should appear who can write so 
enchantingly that he shall bo able to call into actual life the 
people whom he invents? What if Mignon, and Margaret, and 
Goetz von Bcrlichingcn are alive now (though I don't say they 
are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoc were to step in 
at that open window by the little garden yonder? Suppose 
Uncas and our noble old Lcathcpstocking were to glide .silently 
in? Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a 
floiselessswagger, curling their moustaches ? And dearest Amelia 
Baoth, on uncle Toby's arm ; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with his 
hair dyed green ; and all the Crummies company of comedians. 
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with the Gil Bias troop : and Sir Roger de Coyerley ; and the 
greatest of all crazy geVitlemcn, the Knight of Pa MancW, with 
his blessed squire ? 1 say to you, I look rather wistfully towards 
the window, musing upon these people. Were any of them to 
enter, 1 think 1 should not be very much frightened. Dear old 
friends, what pleasant hours I have had with them 1 We do 
not see each other very often, but when we, do, we are ever 



happy to meet. I had a capital half-hour with Jacob Faithful 
last night ; when the last sheet was corrected, when " Finis ” had 
been written, and the printer's boy, with the copy, was safe in 
Green mbour Court. 

So you are gone, little printers boy, with the last scra^hes 
and corrections on the proof, and a fine flourish by way of Finis 
at the story's end. The last corrections? 1 say those last 
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cometions seeiA never to be finished. A pleg:ue upon the 
weeds i Every day* when I walk in my own little literary garden- 
plot, I spy some, and should like to have a spud, and root them 
out Those idle words, neighbour, are past remedy. That 
turning back to the old pages produces anything but elation of 
mind. Would you not pay a pretty fine to be able to cancel 
some of them? Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old pages 1 
Oh, the cares, the ennui, the squabblcb, the repetitions, the old 
conversations over and over again. But now and again a kind 
^thought is recalled, and now and again a dear memory. Yet a 
few chapters more, and then the last ; after which, beliold Finis 
itself come to an end, and the Infinite begun. 



ON A PEAL OF BELLS. 


As some bells in a church hard by arc making a great holiday 
clanging in the summer afternoon, I am reminded somehow 
of, a July day, a garden, and a great clanging of bells years and 
^ears ago, on the very day when George IV. was crowiked. 1 
remember a little boy lying in that garden reading his first novel. 
It was called the ' ‘ Scottish Chiefs." The little boy (who is now 
ancient and not little) read this book m the summer-house of 
his great-grandmamma. She was eighty years of age then. A 
most lovely and picturesque old lady, with a long tortoiseshell 
cane, with a little puff, or iour, of snow-white (or was it 
powdered ?) hair under her cap, with the prettiest little black-* 
velvet slippers and high heels you ever saw. She had a grand- 
son, a lieutenant m the navy ; son of licr son, a captain m the 
navy ; grandson of her husband, a captain in th^ navy. She 
lived for scores and scores of years in a dear little old Hampshire 
town inhabited by the wives, widows, daughters of navy captains, 
admirals, lieutenants. Dear rnc! Don't I remember Mrs. 
Duval, widow of Admiral Duval ; and the Mi:]S Dennets, at the 
Great House at the other end of the town, Admiral Dennet’s 
daughters: and the Miss Barrys, the late Captain BaiTy*s 
daughters : and the good old Miss Maskews, Admiral Mas- 
kews’s daughter , arul that dear iiitlc Miss Norval, and the 
kind Miss Bookers, one of whom married Captain, now 
Admiral, Sir Henry Excellent, K.C.B Far far aw'ay into the 
past I look and see the little town with its* friendly glimmer. 
That town was so like a novel of Miss Austen's that I wonder 
was she born and bred there ? No, we should have known, and 
the good old ladies would have pronounced her to be a little • 
idle thu.g, occupied with her silly books and neglecting her 
iiousekecping. There were other towns in England, no doubtr ^ 
where dwelt the widows and wives of other navy onptmh^;. 
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where they tattled, loved each other, and* quarrelled ; talked 
about Betty the maid, and her fine ribbons indeed ! took their 
dish of tea at siir, played at quadrille every night till ten, when 
there was a little bit of supper, after which Betty came with the 
lanthorn ; and next day came, and next, and next, and so forth, 
until a day arrived when the lanthorn was out, when Betty came 
no more : all that little company sank to rest under the daisies, 
whither some folks will presently follow them. How did they 
live to be so old, those good people’ Moi qui vor/s farle, 1 
perfectly recollect old Mr. Gilbert, who had been to sea with 
Captain Cook ; and Captain Cook, ns you justly observe, dear 
Miss, quoting out of your Mangnall's Questions,” was murdered 
by the natives of Owhyhec, anro 1779. Ah ! don't you remem- 
ber his picture, standing on the se.'i-shore, in tights and gaiters, 
with a musket in his hand, pointing to his people not to fire 
from the boats, whilst a great tattooed sa\age is going to stab 
him in the back? Don't you remember those houris dancing 
before him and the other officers at the great Otaheite ball? 
Don't you know that Cook was at the siege of Quebec, with the 
glorious .Wolfe, who fought under the Duke of Cumberland, 
whose Royal father was a distinguished officer at Rannllics, 
before he commanded in chief at Dettingf^n? Hiirza ! Give it 
them, my lads ! My horse i . down ! ’’J'hen T know 1 shall not 
run away. Do the French run? then 1 die content Stop. 
Wo ! Quo me rupt\ ® My Pegasus is galloping off, goodness 
knows where, like His Majesty’s charger at Deltmgen. 

How do these rich historical and personal reminiscences come 
out of the subject at present 111 hand? What /f that subject, by 
the way? My dear friend, if you loqk at the last essaykin 
(though you may leave it alone, and 1 shall not be in the least 
surprised or offended), if you look at the bust paper, where the 
writer imagines Athos and Porthos, Dalgclty and Ivanhoc, 
Amelia and Sir Charles Grandison, Don Quixote and Sir Roger, ' 
walking in a; the garden-window, you will at once perceive 
that NovEbS and their heroes and heroines are our present 
subject of discourse, into which we will presently plunge. Are 
you one of us. dear sir, and do you love novel-reading ? To be 
reminded of your first novel will surely be a pleasure to you. 
Hush ! I never read quite to the end of my first, the "Scottish 
Chiefs.” I couldn't. I pccpied in an alarmed furtive manner 
<4t some of the closing pages. Miss Porter, like a kind dear 
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tender-hearted creature, would not have Wallace's head chortled 
olF at the end of Vol. V, She made him die in prison,* and if I 
icmcmber right (protesting I have not read the boolc for forty- 
two or three years), Robert Bruce made a speech to his soldiers, 
in which he said, ’'And Bannockburn shall equal Cambus- 
kenneth."f But 1 repeat, I could not read the end of the fifth 
volume of that dear delightful book for crying. Good heavens ! 
It was as sad, as sad as going back to school. 

The glorious Scott cycle of romances came to me some four 
or five years afterwards ; and I think boys of our year were 
specially fortunate in coming upon those delightful books at 
that ^ccial time when wc could best enjoy them. Oh, that 
sunshiny bench on half-holidays, with Clavcrhousc or Ivanhoc 
i>r a companion! I have remarked of very late days some 
little men in a great state of delectation over the romances of* 
Captain Mayne Reid, and Gustave Aimard's Prairie and Indian 
stones, and during occasional holiday visits, lurking off to bed 
with the volume under their arms. But arc those Indians and 
warnors so terrible as our Indians and w'amors were ? (I saj% 
are they ? Young gentlemen, mind, I do not say ihey are not.) 
But, as an oldster, I can be heartily thankful for the novels of 
the i-io Geo. IV,, let us say, and so downward to a period not 
unremote. Lot us see ; there is, first, our dear Scott. Whom 
do I love in the works of that dear old master? Amo — 

Tlie Ikiron of Bradwardine, and Fergus. (Captain Waverley 
is certainly very mild ) 

Amo Ivanlioc ; LOCKSLEY ; the Templar. 

* I find, on reference to the novel, that Sir William died on the 
scaflfold. nol in pri-^on. His last words were, “ * My prayer is heard. 
Life 5 cord is cut by Ileavep Helen ! Helen ! May Heaven preserve 

my country, and ’ He stopped He fell. And with that mighty 

shock the scaffold shook to its foundation.'* 

f The remark of Jlruce (which I protest I had not read for forty-two 
years), I find to be as follows: — '*M^cn this was uttered by tho 
English heralds, Bruce turned to Ruthven, with a.i heroic smile, *Let 
him come, my brave RiroTis' and he shall find tb.st Bannockburn shall 
page with Cwbuskenneth.'" In the same amiable author’s famous 
novel of * Thaddeus of Warsaw,” there ls more crying than in any 
novel I ever remember to h'i\ e read. Sec. for example, the last page : 
— “ Incapable of speaking, Thaddeus led his wife back to her carriage. 

• • • His tears gubhed out m sp.te of himself, and mingling with hers,^ 
poured tho.o thinks, those assurances, of animated approbation thrOiigA 
her heart, which made it even ache with excess of happiness.** 
sentence or two further ; ** Kosciusko did bless him, and embalmed th^ 
benediction witli a shower of tears.” 
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Anpia Quentin Durward, and specially Quentin’s uncle, who 
brought the Boar to bay. 1 forget the gentleman’s name. 

1 have never cared for the Master of Ravenswood, or fetched 
his hat out of the water since he dropped it there when 1 last met 
him (circa 1825). 

Amo Saladin and the Scotch knight in the '‘Tnlisiiian." 
The Sultan best. 

Amo Claverhousk. 

Amo Major DALCErnr. Delightful Maj'or. To think of 
him is to desire to jump up, run to the book, and get tlie volume 
down from the shelf. About all those heroes of Scott, what a 
manly bloom there is, and honourable modesty ! They are not 
at all heroic. l*hey seem to blirai somehow m their position of 
hero, and as it were to say, *' Since it must be done, here goes ! " 
They arc handsome, modest, upright, simple, courageous, not 
too clever. If I were a mother (which is absurd), 1 should hke 
19 be niother>in<law to sever.il young men of the Walter-Scott- 
hero sortl 

Much as 1 like those most imnssunimg, manly, unpretending 
gentlemen, I have to own that 1 think the heroes of another 
writer, viz. 

Leather-si'ocki ng, 

Unqas, 

Hardiieart, 

Tom Cofun, 

are quite the equals of Scott's men ; perhaps leather-stocking 
is better than any one in “Scott’s lot." /-« Longue Carabine 
is one of the great prize-men of fiction. He ranloi with your 
Uncle Toby, Sir Roger dc Coverley, FalstafT— heroic figures, all 
— ^American or British, and the artist lias deserved well of his 
country who devised them. 

At school, in my time, there was a public day, when the boys’ 
relatives, an examining bigw’ig or two from the Universities, old 
schoolfellows, and so forth, came to the place. The boys were 
all paraded ; prizes were administered ; each Lid being in a new 
suit of clothes — and magnificent dandies, 1 promise you, sonic 
of us were. Oh, the chubby checks, clean collars, glossy new 
raiment, beaming faces, glorious in youth— fit iueri cadum-^ 
bright with truth, and mirth, and honour ! To sec a hundred 
boys marshalled in a chapel or old hall ! to hear their sweet 
fresh voices when they chant, and look in their brave calm faces : 
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I say, does not the sight and sound of them smite you, some- 
how, with a pang of 'exquisite kindness? . . . WelL As about 
boys, so about Novelists. I fancy the boys of Parnassus School 
nil paraded. 1 am a lower boy myself in that academy. I like 
our fellows to look well, upnght, gentlemanlike. There is 
Master Fielding—he with the black eye. What a magnificent 
build of a boy ! There is Minster Scott, one of the heads of the 
.school. Did you ever sec a fellow more hearty and manly > 
Yonder lean, shambling, cadaverous lad, v^ho is always borrow- 
ing money, telling lies, leering after the housemaids, is Master 
I^aurence Sterne— a bishop's grandson, and himself intended 
for the Church for shame, you little reprobate ! But what a 
geniu^ the fellow has 1 Let him have a sound flogging, and 
iiOor. as the young scamp is out of the whipping-room give him 
.n gold medal, Such would be my practice if I were Doctor 
Birch, and master of the school. 

Let usdiop this school metaphor, this birch and all pertaining 
thereto. Our subject, I beg leave to remind the reader’s humble 
servant, is novel heroes and heroines. How do you like youi 
heroes, ladies'-* Gentlemen, what novel heroines do you prefer? 
When I set this essay going. I sent the above quastion to two 
of the most mveurate novel-re. iders of my acquaintance. The 
gentleman refers me to Miss Austen ; the lady says Athos, Guy 
lavmgstone, and (pardon my rosy blushes) Colonel Esmond, 
and owns that in youth she was very much in love with Vaian- 
court 

“Valancourt? and who was he?" cry the young people. 
Valanconrt. my dc.trs, was the hero of one of the most famous 
romances which ever w-as published in this country The 
lM?auty and eli'gance of Valanconrt made your young grand- 
mammas’ gentle hearts to beat with respectful sympailiy. He 
and his glory have passed away. Ah, v\oc is me, that the glory 
of novels should ever decay , that dust should gather round 
them on the shelves ; that tlic nniiual cheques from Messieurs 
the publishers should dwindle, dwindle ! Inquire at Mudie's, 
or the I^ondon Library, who asks for the " Mysteries of 
Udolpho" now? Have not even the "Mysteries of t'aris** 
ceased to frighten ? Alas, our novels are but for a season , and 
I know characters whom a painful modesty forbids me to 
mention, who shall go to limbo along with " Valancourt ' ai^ 
•* Doricourt ’’ and " Thaddeus of Warsaw." 
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A dear old sentimental friend, with whom 1 discoursed on the 
subject of nOTOls yesterday, said that her favourite hero was 
Lord Orville, in " Evelina," that novel which Doctor Johnson 
loved 'so. 1 took down the book from a dusty old crypt at a 
club, where Mrs. Barbauld's novelists repose : and this is the 
kind of thing, ladies and gentlemen, in which your ancestors 
found ‘pleasure . — 

“And here, whilst I was looking for the books, I was followed 
by Lord Orville. He .shut the door after he came in, and, ap- 
proaching me with a look of anxiety, .said, ‘ Is this true, Miss 
Anville — are you going ’ ’ 

' I believe so, my lord,’ said i, sldl looking for the I>ooks. 

“ ' So suddenly, so unexpecfo.ilv must 1 lo'«(‘ you ? ’ 

'* 'No great loss, iny Loid, salt' 1, endeavouring to .speak 
'Tlieerfully. 

*' ' Is 11 possible,’ said he i;ravi*ly, 'Miss Anville can doubt 
I’j. sincerity?’ 

'* ‘ j can't inngmc,' cried I, ‘what Mrs Sehvjn has done with 
’ '.ose hooks.' 

'“Would to Heaven,' conlmued ho, ‘I might Haller myself 
- «)u would allow me to prove it » ' 

***1 must run upstairs,’ cued I, greatly confused, 'and ask 
>hat she has done wiih them ' 

“ ' You are going then,' onod lit*, taking my haiul, ‘ and you 
’ ive me not the smallest hope of any return ' Will you not, my 
ioo lovely fneiiJ, will >ou not it acli me, with fortitude like your 
jwn, to support your abseiut •' ' 

“My I/ord,' cncil I, endeavouiing to dibengage my hand, 

' pray let me go ! ’ 

“ ' I will,’ cried he, to my iroxprr sible confusion, dropping on 
jne knee, ' if you wi.'th me to leave yon ’ 

“‘Oh mv lord,’ escl iimed T, ‘n-.e, 1 be^et'ch you; rise. 
Surely year Lordship is not so cruel as to mock me,’ 

“ * Mock you ' ' repeated he earnc^sily , ‘ no, 1 revere you. I 
esteem and "admire voualMjve all huuian bciugsl You arc the 
friend to whom my *oul is attached, .as to ita better half You 
.ire the most amiable, the most perfect of women ; and you are 
dearer to me than langu ige has the power of telling ' 

“I attempt not to describe my sensations at that moment; 

1 scarce breathed ; I doubted if 1 existed , the blood forsook 
my cheeks, and my feet lefused to sustain me. L,ord Orville, 
hastily rising, supported me to a chair, upon which I sank almost 
lifeless. 

“ 1 cannot write the scene that followed, though every word 
is eagraven on my heart ; but hL protestations, his expressions, 
were too flattering for repetition ; nor would be, in spite of my 

1 
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repcAted efforts to leave him, sufifer nc to escape ; in shorty my 
dear sir, 1 was not proof against his solicitations, and he dfCW 
from me the most sacred secret of my heart I " * 

Other people may not much like this extract, madani, from 
your favourite novel, but when you come to read St, you 'ifrill 
like it. I suspect that when you read that book which you so 
love, you read it a d^ux. Did you not yourself pass a winter 
at Bath, when you were the belle of the assembly? Was there 
not a Lord Orville 111 > our case too ? As you think of hiAi eleven 
lustres pass away. You look at him with the bright eyes of 
those days, and your iicro stands before you, the brave, the ac- 
complished, the simple, the true gentleman ; and he makes the 
Tiost elegant of l)ows to one of the most beautiful young women 
the world ever saw ; and he lt‘a<i'; you out to the cotillon, to the 
dear unforgotten music, 1 lark to the horns of lillland, blowing, 
blowing 1 Bonne victllcj you remember their melody, and your 
heartstnng*: thrill with it still. t 

or your lieroic heroes, I think our friend Monscigneur Alhos, 
Count de Ui Peie, is my fivouiitc. 1 have read about him from 
sunrise to sunset with the utmost contentment of mind. He has 

• Contrast this okl perfumed, powdered D'Arbliiy conversation with 
the present modtru lalk. If the two >01111^; people wished to hide their 
emotions nowadays, and cxpicss thcm&ulvca in iiiodesL language, the 
story would run . — 

" Wlul >t I was looking for the books, Lord Orville came In. He looked 
uncommonly down in the mouili, as he said . ‘ Is this true, Miss Anvilfe, 
arc you going to cue Y* 

“ I To absqiiatulaici Lord Orville,’ said I, still pretending that I was 
looking for the books. 

“ ‘ You’re very quick about it,’ said he 
'Guess It's no great loss,' 1 remarked, as cheerfully as I could. 

“ ‘ You don't think I’m chafling ’ ’ said Orville, w'lth much emotion. 

“ ‘ What has Mis. Selwyn done with the books’’ 1 went on. 

“ ‘ What, g<»mg ’’ said he, * and going foi good ’ I wish 1 was su Ji 
a good'pluckcd one as yon, Miss Anville,’ ” &c ^ ^ 

The tonverution, you perceive, might lie easily written down to this 
key; and if the hero and heroine were modern, they would no* ^ 
.sunered to go throtigh their dialogue on stilt^, but would conv'ene ia 
the natural graceful way at present customary. By the way, what .a 
strange custom that is in nindcrn l.idy novelists to make the men bull^ 
the women I In the time of Miss Portm: and Madame D'Arblay, w« 
have respect, profound bows and curtseys, graceful courtesy, from m«A to 
women In the time of Miss Bronte, absolute rudeness. it tme, 
mesdames, that you like rudeness, and are pleased at being ilNusedrby 
men ? I could point to more than one lady novelist who so repretoatf 
you. 
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trough hdvr many volumes? Forty? Fifty? 1 ivish 
for my part there^were a hundred more, and would never tire qf 
himtcscuing prisoners, punishing rufhans. and running scoundrels 
through the midriff with his most graceful rapier. All. Athos, 
Porttoi and Aramis, you are a magnificent trio. 1 tliink I like 
D'Aitagnan in his own Memoirs best. I bought him years and 
y^OTS ago, price fivepence. in a little parchment-covered Cologne- 
printed volume, at a stall in Gray’s Inn Lane. Dumas glorifies 
him, and makes a Marshal of him ; if I remt'inbi'r rightly, the 
original D'Artagnan was a needy adventurer, who died in exile 
very early in I-ouis XIV. ’s reign. Did you ever read the 
“Chevaliejf d'Harmentbal" ? Did you ever read the “Tulipc 
Noire,” as modest as a story b} Kdge worth ? I think of 
the prodigal banquets to which this Luciillus of a man has 
invited me, with thanks and wonder. To what a senes of 
splendid entertainments he has treated mo ! Where docs he 
find the money for these prodigious feasts? They say that all 
theworks bearing Dumas's name arc not written by him. Well ? 
Does not the chief cook Ija>e <ffJcs under him’ Did not 
Rubens's pupils paint on his canvases? ?lad not T^awrence 
assistants for Ins Uickgrounds? For myself, being also du 
iftdfier, I confess I would often like to have a competent, 
respectable, and rapid clerk for the biL^incss part of my novels ; 
and on his arri\al, at eleven o'clock, would say, " Mr, Jones, if 
you please, the Arclibishop must die this morning in about five 
pages. Turn to .article ' Dropsy ’ (or what you will) in ICncycIo- 
pa^ia. Take care there are no medical blunders in his d(*ntb. 
Group his daughters, physici.tns and chaplains round him. In 
Wales's * I-ondon,' letter II, third shelf, you will find an account 
of Lambeth, and some pnnis of the place. Colour m with local 
colouring. The daughter will come dowm, and speak to her 
lover in his wherry .it 1 arnbeth stairs," &c Ac. Jones {an 
intelligent young m.in) examines the medical, histonc.il, lopo- 
g?iaphical books necessary , his chief points out to Inm in Jeremy 
'Taylor (fol., London jidclv.) a few remarks, such as might 
befit a dear old archbishop departing tins life. When I come 
back.to dress for dinner, the Archbishop is dead on rny tabic in 
five pages ; medicine, topography, theology, all right ; and 
Jones has gone home to bis family some houis. Sir C'hiistopher 
is the arohitcct of St. Paul's. Me has not laid the .stones or 
oanied up the mortar. There is .1 gre.it deal of carpenter’s and 
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joiner's work in novels which surely a smart professional hjtnd 
might supply. A Smart professional handl 1 give you. my 
word, there seem to me parts of novels — ^let us say the lov^- 
making, the ''business/' the villain in the cupboard, and so 
forth, which I should like to order John Footman to take in 
hand, as I desire him to bring the coals and polish the boots. 
Ask me indeed to pop a robber under a bed , to hide a u ill 
Which shall be forthcoming in due season ; or at my time of life 
to write a namby-pamby love conversation between Emily and 
Lord Arthur ! I feel .ishamcd of myself, and especially when 
my business obliges me to do the lovc-passages. 1 blush so, 
though quite alone in my study, that you would fancy I was 
going off in an apoplexy. Are authors nffected by their own 
Works ? 1 don't know about other gentlemen, but if 1 make a 
joke myself, I cry ; if I write a pathetic scene. I am laughing 
wildly all the time — at least Tomkins thinks so. You know t 
am such a cynic ! 

The editor of the Cornhill Magazine (no soft and yielding 
character like his predecessor, but a man of stern resolution) 
will only allow these harmless papers to run to a certain length. 
Hut for this veto I should gladly have prattled over half a sheet 
more, and have discoursed on many heroes and heroines of 
novels whom fond memory brings back to me. Of these books 
T have barn a diligent student from those early days, which are 
recorded at the commencement of this little essay. Oh, delight- 
ful novels, well remembered 1 Oh, novels sweet and delicious 
as the raspberry open -tarts of budding boyhood ! Do 1 forget 
one night after prayers (when we under-boys wrere sent to bed) 
lingering at my cuplxMird to read one little half-page more of 
my dear Walter Scott — and down came the monitor’s dictionary 
upon my head I Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York, I have 
loved thee faithfully for forty years I Thou wert twenty years 
old (sav) and I but twelve, when T knew thee. At surty odd, 
love, most of the ladies of thy Orient race have lost the bloolh 
of youth, and bulged beyond the line of beauty ; but to me thop^ 
art ev(T young and fair, and 1 wall do battle with any felon 
Templar who assails thy fair name. 
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A GRACIOUS reader no doubt has n'markcd that these hdmble 
sermons have for subjects some little event which happens at the 
preacher’s own gate, or which fall', under his peculiar cognisance. 
Once, you may remember, wc discoursed about a chalk mark on 
lire door. This morning Betsy, tlie hou-seni.iirJ, comes with a 
frightened look, and stiys, ' ' 1 .aw , mum ! there's three bricks 
taken out of the garden wall, \iui the branches broke, and all 
the' pears taken olF ilie pear-tiec ' “ Poor peaceful surburban 
p^r-tree ' Gaol-birds have hopped about thy brandies, and 
robbed them of their smoky fi uit But those bricks removed ; 
that ladder evidently prepared, by which unknown marauders 
may enter and depart h'om my little Englishman's castle ; is not 
this a subject of thrilling inteiest, and nnv ii not fic tonttnued in 
* 1 future that is the terrible fpiesi ion Suppose, having 

<'SC£iladcd the outer wall, the nuscreaiUs take a fancy to storm 
the castle? Well — well ! we arc armed , wc an' numerous ; we 
are men of tremendous courage, wlu) will defend our spoons with 
our lives , and there arc. barracks dose by (thank goodness ’) 
whence, at the noise of our ^.hoiits and firing, at least a thousand 
bayonets will bristle to our icscuc. 

What sound is yonder? A church bell. I might go myself, 
but how listen to the sermon ? I am thinking of those thieves 
who have made a laddiT of my wall, and a prey of my pear-tree. 
They may be w'alking to church, at this moment, neatly shaved, 
in clean linen, with every outward appearance of virtue. Jf I 
went, 1 know 1 should be watching the congregation, and think* 
ing, ‘‘ Is that one of the idlows who came over my wall?" If, 
after the reading of the eighth commandment, a man sang out 
with particular energy, " Incline our heart-i to kc(jp this law," I 
should think. "Aha, Master Basso, did you have pears for 
breakfast this morning?" Crime is walking round me, that is 
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dear. Who is the perpetrator? . ^ . What a changed aspect 
the world hasi since these last few lines were written 1 1 have 
been walldng round about my premises, and in consultation with 
a gentleman in a single-breasted blue coat, with pewter buttons^ 
and a tape ornament on the collar. He has looked at the holes 
in the wall, and the amputated tree. Wc have formed our plan 



of defence— 0 /' J^erhap^ sonu* day you may read 
in the papers, "Daring ATTRMpr at Burglary— Heroic 
Victory over the Villains,” &c. &c. Rascals as yei un- 
known ! i3erhaps you, too, may read these words, and may be. 
induced lo pause in your fata! intention. Take the advice.of a 
sincere fnend, and keep oflf. To find a man writhing m 
man^trap, another mayhap impaled in iny ditch, tO pick m 
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;ibotfaer fjnom my tree (scoundrel I as though he were a pear) 
will give me no pleasure ; but such thiifgs may happen.. Be 
warned in time, villains 1 Or, if you must pursue your calling 
as Cracksmen, have the goodness to try some other shutters. 
Enough 1 subside into your darkness, children of night! 
Thieves 1 we seek not to ha%c you hanged— you are but as pegs 
wbCreon to hang others. 

I may have said before, that if T were going to be hanged 
myself, I think I should take an accurate note ol niy sensations, 
request to stop at vonie public-house on the road to Tyburn, 
and be provided with a prhaie room and writing-materials, and 
give an account of iny stale of mind. Then, gee up, carter^ 
1 beg your reverence to continue > our apposite, though not novel 
remarks on my situation , — and so we drive uji to 'J'yburn turn- 
pike, where an expectant crowil, the obliging bhcriffs, and the 
dexterous and rapid Mr. Ketch are already m waiting. 

A number of labouring peojjlo .trc sauntering about the streets 
and taking their rest on this holiday— fcTiows who have no more 
stolen my i>ears than they liavi* lobbcd the Ci own jewels out of 
the Tower — and I say 1 canma licip thinking 111 my own mind, 
“ Arc you the rascal who got over my wall last night?” Is the 
suspicion haunting my innid wntten on my countenance? 1 
trust not. \\ li.'it if one nnii *ditr anoihei were to conic up to 
me and say, “ How dare yoa, sir, suspic-t me in your mind of 
stealing your fiuit ^ Ho be li mgt d, you and your jargoiicls I ” 
You rascal thief • it !■» not iiuicly ihice-halfp’orlli of sooty fruit 
you rob mo of, it e. niy pe.u e of iiimd— my artless innocence 
and trust in my feliow -crcalui C's, my childhku belief that every- 
thing they say is frue. How can I hold out the hand of 
friendship m this condition when my lirst impression is, ** My 
good sir, 1 strongly suspect llint voa wort iiji my pear-tree last 
night?" It is a dreadful -tate of mind. The core is black, 
the death-stricken fiiiit drops on the bough, and a great worm 
is within— fattening, and kasling, und wriggling! Who stole 
the pears? I say. Is it you, hi other? Is it you, madam? 
Come! are you ready to answer — respondere fit rati ct cant an 
pares f (O shame ! shame !) 

Will the villains ever be discovered and punished who stole 
. my fruit ? Some unlucky rascals wiio rob orchards are caught 
^ the tree at once. Some rob through life with impunity. If 
' 1, for my part, were to try and get up the smallest tree, on the 
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darkest night, in the most remote orchard, I ivager any mkoifesr 
1 should be found out— be caught by tbe leg in a mtUi'^trap, or 
have Towler fastening on me. 1 always am found out ; bstve 
been ; shall be. It's my luck. Other men will carry off bushels 
of fruit, and get away undetected,, unsuspected ; whereas I 
know woe and punishment would fall upon me were 1 to lay 
my hand on the smallest pippin. So be it. A man who has 
this precious self-knowledge will surely keep his hands from 
picking and stealing, and his feet upon the paths of virtue. 

1 will assume, my benevolent friend and present reader, that 
you yourself are virtuous, not from a fear of punishment, but 
/rom a sheer love of good ; hut as you and I walk through life, 
consider- what hundreds of thousands of rascals we must have 
met, who have not been found out at all. In high places and 
low, in C:iubs and on 'Change, at church 01 the balls and routs 
of the nobility and gentry, how dreadful it is for benevolent 
beings Iikc you and me to have to think these undiscovered 
though not unsusficctcd scoundrels arc swarming ! What is 
the difTcrericc between you and a galley-slave? Is yonder poor 
wretch at the hulks not a man and a brother too? Have you 
ever forged, my clear sir? Have you ever cheated your neigh- 
bour? Have you ever ridden to Hounslow Heath and robbed 
the mail ? Have you ever entered a lirst-class lailw.ay carriage, 
where an old gentleman sat alone in a sweet sleep, daintily 
murdered him, taken his pocket-book, and got out at the next 
station? You know that this circumstance occurred in France 
a few months since. If wc have travelled in France this 
autumn we may have met the ingenious gentleman who perpe^, 
trated this daring and successful tou/. We may have found 
him a welhinfornied and agreeable man. I have been acquainted 
with two or three gentlemen who have been discovered after- 
after the performance of illegal actions. What? That agn'c- 
able rattling fellow v\e met was the celebrated Mr. John 
Sheppard? Was that amiable quiet gentleman in spectacles 
the well-known Mr. ]**auiUleroy ? In llazhtt's admirable paper, 
"Going to a Fight,” he desenbes a dashing sporting fellow who 
was in the coach, and who was no less a man than the eminent 
destroyer of Mr. William Weare. Don't tell me that ydit 
would nut like to have met (out of business) Captain Sheppard, 
the Reverend Doctor Dodd, or others rendered famous hy thflsn 
actions and misfortunes, by their lives and their death.s 
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arq the subjects of ballads, the heroes of romance. A friend of 
mine had the house in Mayfuir, out of which poor Doctor Dodd 
was taken handcuffed. There was the paved hall ovor which 
he stepped, lliat little room at the side was, no doubt, the 
study where he composed his elegant sermons. Two years 
since I bad the good fortune to partake of some admirable 
dinners in Tyburnia — magniheent dinners indeed ; but rendered 
doubly interesting from the fact that the house was that occupied 
by the late Mr. Sadleir. One night the late Mr. Sadleir took 
tea in that dining-room, and, to the surprise of his butler, went 
out, having put into his pocket his own cn‘:im-jug. The next 
morning, you know, he was found dead on Hampstead Heath, 
with the cream-jug lying by him, into which lie liad poured (he 
poison by which he died. The idea of the ghost of the late 
gentleman flitting about the room gave a strange interest to the 
banquet Can you fancy limi taking his tea alone in the dining- 
room? He empties that cream-jug mid puts it in his pocket; 
and then he opens yonder door, through which he is never to 
pass again. Now he crosses the hall : and hark ! the hall-door 
shuts upon him, and his steps die away. They are gone into 
the night. They traverse i!u: sleeping city. They lead him 
into the fields, where the grey morning is beginning to glimmer. 
He pours something from a bottle into a little silver jug. It 
touches his lips, the lying lips. Do they quiver a prayer ere 
that awful draught is swallowed? When the sun rises they 
are dumb. 

I neither knew' this unhappy man nor his countryman — 
Lndrtes let us call him— w ho is at present in exile, having been 
compelled to fly from remorseless creditors, l.aertes fled to 
America, where he earned his bread by his pen. I own to 
having a kindly feeling towards this scapegrace, because, though 
an exile, he did not abiis** the country whence he fled. I have 
heard that he went away taking no spoil with him, penniless 
almost ; and nn his vovage he made acquaintance with .a certain 
Jew ; and when he fell sick, at New York, this Jew befriended 
him, and gave him help and money out of his own store, which 
was but small. Now, after they had been awhile in the strange 
city, it happened that the poor Jew spent all his little money# 
and he too fell ill, and was m great penury. And now it was 
I.aertea who befriended that Ebrew Jew. lie fee'd doctors ; he 
ied and tended the sick and hungry. Go to, Laertes ! I know 
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thee not. lt> may be thou art justly exul patrus. But Jew 
shall intercede for thee, thou not, let us trust, hopeless Christian 
sinner. 

Another exile to the same shore I knew : who did not? Julius 
Caesar hardly owed more money than Cuccdicus : and, gracious 
powers ! Cucedicus, how did you nmnage to spend and owe so 
much? All day he was at work for his thents ; at night he was 
occupied in the Public (Jouncjl, He hail neither wife nor chil- 
dren. The rewards which he reccivcil for his orations were 
enough to maintain twenty rhetoricians. Night after night 1 
have seen him eating his frugal meal, consisting but of a fish, 
a small portion of mutton, and a small mcasuie of Iberian or 
Trinacnan wine, largely diluted with tlie sparkling waters of 
khcnisli Gaiil, And this was all he had ; and this man earned 
and paid away talents upon talents ; and fled, owing who knows 
how many more I Docs a man earn fifteen thousand pounds a 
year, toiling by day, talking by night, having horrible unrest 
in his lied, ghastly tcirors at waking, seeing an oflicer lurking 
at every corner, a sword of justice foi cvci hanging over his 
head — and have for Ins sole diversion a newspaper, a lonely 
mutton-chop, and a little sheriy and sclUer-water? In the 
German stones we read liow^ men sell ihemscives to^a certain 
Personage, and that Personage cheats them. He gives them 
wealth ; yes, but the gold-pieces turn into worthies', leaves. He 
sets them before splendid banqui'ts ; yes, but what an awful 
grin that black footman has who lifts up the dish-covcr; and 
don't you smell a peculiar sulphurous odour in the dish ? Faugh! 
take it away ; 1 can't cat. Ho promises tlicm splendours and 
triumphs. The conqueror's car rolls glittciing through the City, 
the multitudes shout and hiut/a. Drive on, coachman. Yes, 
but who is that hanging on iK-hind the carnage? Is this the 
reward of eloquence, talents, industry ? Is this llie end of a lifii s 
labour’ Don't you remember how, when the dragon W’as la- 
festing the neighbourhood of Pabjlon, the citi^ns used to walk 
dismallv out of evenings, and look at the valleys round about 
strewed with the bones of the viLtiiiis whom the monster had 
devoured? O insatiate brute, and most disgusting, braz^, 
and scaly reptile ! Let us be thankful, children, that it has not 
gobbled us up too. Quick ! Let us turn away, and pray t^t 
we may be kept out of the reach of his horrible maw, j‘aw. cl^,v I 
When I first came up to London, as innocent as Monsieur 
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Gil Bias, 1 also fell in with some pretty acquaintances, found my 
way into several caverns, and delivered my purse to more than 
one gallant gentleman of tlic road. One I remember especially 
— one who never cased me personally of a single inaravedi— one 
than whom 1 never met a bandit more gallant, courteous, and 
amiable. Rob me ^ Rolando fea‘;ted mo ; treated me to his 
dinner and his wine ; kept a generous table for his friends, and 
I know was most liberal to many of Ihcin. How well I remember 
one of hib speculations ! It 'nas a gient plan for ‘ininggling 
tobacco. Revenue officers were to be bought off; silent ships 
were to ply on the Tliamei, ; cunning depots wore to be , 
established, and hiindroih of tlnvisands of pounds to be made 
by the rou/. How his eyes kaidlt'd as ho propounded the 
scheme to me ! How easy and ccitain it seemed I It might 
have succeeded . T can’t say • but the bold and merry, the 
hearty and kiiiclly Rolando c.unc to giicf— a little matter of 
imitated signatures occa^iont d a P.ink persecution of Rolando 
the brave. He walked about .in nod , and vowed lie would never 
be taken alive • but taken ho wa. . tiiod, condemned, sentenced 
to perpetual banishment , and I heard that for some lime he 
Was universally popular m the colony which had the honour to 
possess him,‘ What a song ho could sing ! "Kwas W'hcn the 
cup was sparkling bofoic us, and Heaven gave a portion of its 
blue, boys, blue, that I rciiunibcr the song of Roland at the 
"Old Piazza Coffoo-hoiiso ' And now where is the "Old 
Piazza Coffec-hou ,0 ” ^ WIk’o is Thebes? where is Troy? 
whereisthe Colossus of Rhodes ’~.\h, Rolando, Rolando! thou 
wert a gallant capt.iin, a cluv ry, n handsoriK', a merry. At 
thou never presontrdst pistol. 'Ihou badc^t the bumix^r of 
burgundy fill, fill for mo, giving those who preferred it cham- 
pagne. CetJum 7ion minimum ^ &c. Do you think ho has 
reformed now that ho h.i', crossed the sea, and changed the 
air? I have my own opinion, llowbeit, Rolando, thou wert a 
most kind and hospitable bandit. And 1 love not to think of 
thee with a chain at thy shin. 

Do you know how'all lhi*se memories of unfortunate men have 
come upon me? When they came to fiigliten me this morning 
speaking of my robbed pears, my perforated garden wall, I 
was reading an article in the Saturday Itt'Tuejo about Rupilius. 

1 have sat near that young man at a public dinner, and beheld 
bim in a gilded uniform. Put yesterday he lived in splendour, 
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had long hair, a flowing beard, a jewel at his neck, and^a smart 
surtout. So attired, he Stood but 'yesterday in court ; and to* 
day he sits over a bowl of prison cocoa, with a shaved head* 
and in a felon's jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputydieutenant's 
coat exchanged for felon unifonn, and your daily bottle of 
champagne for prison cocoa, my poor Rupilius, what a comfort 
It must be to have the business brought to an end ! Champagne 
was the honourable gentleman's drink in the House of Commons' 
dining-room, as I am informed. What uncommonly dry chain* 
pagne that must have been! When we saw him outwardly 
happy, how miserable he must have been 1 when we tliought 
him prosperous how dismally poor' When the great Mr. 
H.'irkcr, at the public dinners, called out — ** Gentlemen, charge 
your glasses, and pk^ase silence for the Honourable Member for 
f^ainbeth ! " how that Honourable Member must have writhed 
inwardly! One day, ^^hcii there Mas a t.ilk of a gentleman's 
honour being questioned, Rupilius said, If any man doubted 
mine, I would knock him down.” But th.at speech was in the 
way of business. The Spartan boy. who stole the fox, smiled 
while the beast was gnawing him under his cloak : 1 promise you 
Rupilius had some sharp fangs gnashing under his. We have 
sal at the same feast, I say w'e have paid our contribution to 
the same clianty. Ah ! when I ask this day for my daily bread* 
1 pray not to be led into temptation, and to be delivered from 
evil. 
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1 ARRIVED by the night-niail picket from Dover. I'hc passage 
bad been rough, and the usual consequences had ensued. I 
was disinclined to travel farther ih it niglit on my road to Paris, 
and knew the Calais hotel of old as one of the cleanest, one of 
the dearest, ono of tlie most comfortable hotels on the Continent 
€}t Europe. There is no town inoic h'rencU than Cal.iis, That 
charming old " Hotel Dcsscm, ’ with ns court, its gardens, its 
lordly kitchen, its princely waiter -a gentleman of the old school, 
who has welcomed the finest company in Europe— have long 
been known to me. 1 have lead coniplanits m the Times, 
more than once, I tliink, that the Drssein bills are dear. A 

bottle of soda-water oTtaml> cf»sts well, never mind how 

much. I remember as a boy, at the “Ship " at Dover {imperante 
Carolo Dcctmo), wJieii, my place to London being paid, 1 had 
but 12J. left after a ciTtain litile Pans excursion (alx)Ut which 
my benighted p.irents never knew anything), ordering for dinner 
A whiting, a beef'hie.ik, and a glass of negus, and the bill was, 
dinner yj., glas^? of negus 2f , waiter 6</., and only half-a-crowm 
left, as I was a siiiikt, for the guard and coachman on the way 
to liondonl And I tiuij a sinner. 1 had gone without leave. 
What a long, dreary, guilty foity hours’ journey it was from 
Pans to Calais, I remember ! How did I come to think of this 
escapade, which octurrod in the Easter vacation of the year 
1830? I .tlways think of it when I am crossing to C'alais Guilt, 
Sir, guilt remains stamped on the memory, and 1 fcTl easier in 
my mind now that it is liberated of this old peccadillo. I met 
my college tutor only yesterday. We were tr-avellmg, and 
stopped at the same hotel Hr had the very next room to mine. 
After he had gone into his apartment, having shaken me quite 
Irindly by the hand, I foil inclined to knock at his door and say. 
"Doctor Bentley, I beg your pardon, but do you remember. 
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when I was going down at the Easter vacation in 1830, you 
asked me where I was going to spend my vacation? And 1 
said, With niy friend Slingsby, in Huntingdonshire. WeM, siy, 
I grieve to have to confess that I told you a fib. I had got £ 20 , 



and was going for a l.iik to Paris, where iny friend Edwards was 
slaying." There, it is out. The Doctor will read it, for I did 
not wako him up after all to make my confession, but pro*est he 
shall have a copy of this Roundabout sent to him when he 
returns to his lodge. ^ 
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They gave me a bedroom there ; a very neat room oii the first- 
door, looking into the pretty garden. 'Ihe hotel must look 
pretty much as it did a hundred years ago when lu visited it. 

I wonder whether he paid his bill? Yes* his journey was just 
begun. He bad borrowed or got the moni'y somehow. Sucli 
a man would spend it liberally enough when he had it, give 
generously— nay, drop a tear o\er the fate of the poor fellow 
whom he relieved. 1 don’t believe a word he says, but 1 never 
accused him of stinginess about money. That is a fault of much 
more virtuous people than he. Mr. Laurence is ready enough 
with his purse when there are anybodj’s guineas in it. Still 
when I went to bed 111 the room, in Ins 100m , when I think how 
I adnnie, dislike, and have abuM'd him, a certain dim feeling of 
apprehension filled my mind at tlie midnight hour. What if I 
should see his lean figure m the black-satin breeches, his sinister 
smile. Ills long thin finger puaiL'iig to me in the moonlight (for 
I am in bed, and have popp' d luy candle oiu), and he should 
say, “ You mistrust me, joii h.ite me, do you ? And you, don't 
you know how Jack, Tom, and Ilirry, >our biothcr .authors, 

I grin and laugh in the moonlight, in the mid- 
night, in tlie silence " 0 you ghost in black-satin breeches and 
a wig! 1 like to bo hatod by some nien,'’ I say. "1 know 
men whose lues are a scbcnic. wlio'-'i' laughter is a con«:piracy, 
whose smile means eoniotiun ’ oi^e, who-o halied is a cloak, and 
I had rather these men should hate me than not " 

"My good sir," ho, w.!n a gha‘i!y gim on his Iran face, 
"you have your wj h ' 

Aprts I say. '* Plra.-' lot mo go to s!i c p. I slian'C sleep 
any the wor'.e bccau'^e" 

" Because there are insects in the bed, and they slmgyou?” 
(This is only by way of illiislratinn, my good sir; the nniinals 
don't bite me no*v. Ah the hoii'-e at present «iocms to 1110 
excellently clean ) " 'Ti-^ absurd to affect this indiffcronoo. If * 

you are thin -skin noil, and the leplilos bite, they keep }ou Ironi 
sleep.” 

" There .are some men who cry out at a lIca-biK as loud as if 
they were lorn b) a vulture,” I growl 

" Men of imhibile, my worthy good gentleman I — 

and you arc one.” 

"Yes, sir, I am of the profession, as you say ; and I dare say 
make a great shouting and crying at .a small hurt.” 
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** You arc ashamed of that quality by which ydti earn your 
subsistence, and such reputation as you have? Your sensibility 
is your livelihood, my worthy friend. You feci a pang of plea^ 
sure or pain? It is noted in your memory, and some day or 
other makes its appearance in your manuscript. Why, in your 
lust Roundabout rubbish you mention reading your first novel 
on the day when King George IV. \vas crowned, I remember 
him in bis cradle at St. J.imcs’s, a lovely little babe ; a gilt 
Chinese railing was before him, .and I dropped the tear of 
sensibility as I gazed on the sleeping cherub.” 

"Atear — a fiddlestick, Mr. Sterne," I growled out, for of 
course I knew my friend m the wig and satin breechc.s to be no 
Other than the notorious, nay, celebrated Mr. Laurence Sterne. 

*' Does not the sight of a beautiful infant charm and melt you, 
MOtt (ivni If not, 1 pity you. Yes, he was beautiful. I was 
in London the year he was born. 1 used to bieakfiLst at the 
* Mount (ronee-house.’ 1 did not become the fashion until two 
ye.irs Inter, when niy ' Tristram * ni.ide his .ippearancc, who has 
iicld Ills own for a hundred years. I 5 y the wnv, mon bm mon- 
sieur, how many authors of your pre‘*ein time will last till the 
nc.vt century ? Do vou think Brow 11 w ill ’ " 

I laughed w'ltli scorn .is I l.iy iii my bed (and so did the ghost 
gi\e a ghastly sniggei). 

“ Brown I ’’ I roared. “ One of the most ovoi rated m^'n that 
ever put pen to paper ! " 

"What «lo you think of Jones?” 

I grew indignant w'llh this old cyme. "As a rca5on.able 
ghost, come out of the other world, vou don't mean,” I said, 
" to ask me .1 seriou.s opinion of Mr. Jones? lIis bcx>ks maybe 
\'cry good rc.acling for maid-servants and schoolboys, but you 
don't ask me tt> read tliem? As a scholar yourself you must 
know that" 

"Well, then, Robinson^" 

" Robinson, I .am told, has merit. I d.ire say * I never have 
been able to read Ins books, and can’t, therefore, form any 
'opinion about Mr. Robinson. At least you w ill allow tliat T am 
not speaking in a prejudiced manner about /«/«." 

"Ah I I see you men of letters have your cabals and jealousies, 
as wc h.id in my time. There was an Irisli fellow by the name- 
of Goldsmith, who used to abuse me ; but he went into ^90 
genteel company— and faith ! it mattered little, his praisB 6r 
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abuse. I never was-more surprised than when I heard that 
Mr. Irving, an American gentleman of parts and elegance, had 
wrote the fellow’s life. To make a hero of that man, my dear 
sir, 'twas ridiculous ! You followed in the fashion, I liear, and 
cliose to lay a wreath before tins queer little idol. Preposterous t 
A pretty writer, who has turned some neat couplets. Bah ! 1 
have no patience with Master Posterity, tliat has chosen to take 
up thLS fellow, and make a hero of him ! .And there was another 
gentleman of my time, Mr. Tliiefcatchcr I'lclding, forsooth ! a 
fellow with the strength, and the tastes, .and the manners of a 
porter! What madness has possessed you all to bow before 
that Calvert Butt of a iiidn?— .1 creature without elegance or 
sensibility I The dog had spirifi, certainly. 1 remember niy 
I.<ord Bathurst praising them hut .os for rending his l)ooks — 
ftia foi, I W'ould as hef go and dne for tripe m a cellar. 'Ihe 
man's vulgarity stifles me. He wafts me whiffs of gm. Tobacco 
and onions arc in his great coarse laugh, which choke ; 

tind 1 don’t think much better of the oth(*r fellow — the Scots’ 
gallipot purveyor — Peregrine (Jlinkcr, Humphrc*y Random— how 
did the fellow call his rubbish ? Neithci of these men had the 
air, the ion ion, the jc nc s{an guoy. Pah ’ If 1 meet them 
in my walks by our Stygian river, I give them a wide berth, as 
that hybrid apothecary fellow would say. An ounce of civet, 
good apothecary : horrible, horrible ! '1 he mere thought of the 
coarseness of thob>e men giv<.s me the chair dc pouk, Mr. 
Fielding, especially, has no more sensibility than a butcher in 
Fleet Market, fie takes his htToes out of ale-house kitchens, 
or worse places still. And this is the person whom Posterity 
has chosen to honour along with me — me* Faith, Monsieur 
Posteiity, you have put me in pretty company, and I see you 
are no wiser than wc were in our time. Mr Fielding, forsooth i 
Mr. Trqie and Onions ! Mr. Cowhcci and Gin ! Thank you 
for nothing, Monsieur Posterity ! “ 

"And so,” thought 1, "esen among these Stygians this envy 
and quarrelsomeness (il }ou will permit me the word) survive? 
What a pitiful meanness ' To be sure, 1 can understand this 
feeling to a certain c.YtGnt ; a sense of justice will prompt it. In 
my own case, 1 often feel myself forced to protest against the 
ateurd praises lavished on contemporaries. Yesterday, for 
instance, Lady Jones was good enough to praise one of my 
works. 2'rii bien. But m the very next niiiiute she began, 
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with quite ns grent enthusiasm, to praise Miss Hobson^s • ki$t 
romance. My good creature, what is that woman's praise Woith 
who absolutely admires the writings of Miss Hobson? I ofiT^ a 
friend n bottle of '44 claret, fit for a pontifical supper. ' This 
IS capital wine,' says he ; * and now we have finished the bottle, 
will you give me a bottle of that ordinaire we drank the other 
day ? ' Very well, my good man. You arc a good judge — of 
ordinaire, 1 dare say. Nothing so provokes my anger, and 
rouses my sense of justice, as to hear other men undeservedly 
praised. In a word, if you wish to icmain friends with mo, 
don't praise anybody. You tell me that the Venus de' Medici 
is beautiful, or Jacob Omnium is tall. (Pi/e diable! Can't X 
judge for myself > Haven’t I eyes and a foot-rule? I don’t 
think the Venus is so handsome, since you press me. She is 
pretty, but slie has no expression. And as for Mr, Omnium, X 
can see inui ii taller men in a f.iir for twopence." 

“And so," I said, turning round to Mr. Sterne, “you are 
actually jealous of Mr. hulding’ O you men of letters, you 
men of letters! Is not the world (your world I mean) big 
enough for all of you j*" 

I often traicl in niy sic'ep. I often of a night find myself 
walking in niy mglit-gown about the grey streets. It is 
awkward at first, but somi'how nobody makes any temark. 1 
glide along over the ground with niy naked h'c t. '1 he mud does 
not w'ct them. 'Die passcis-by do not tread on them. I am 
w»afted ovei the ground, down the stall 3, through the doors. 
This sort of tinvclliiig, dear friends, 1 am sure you have all of 
yon indulged in. 

Well on the night in question (and, if you wish to know the 
precise date, it was the 31st of September last), after having 
some little conversation with Mr. Sterne in our bed-room, t 
must have got up, tlioiigli T protest 1 don't know how, and come 
downstairs with liim into the coffee-room of the “ H^lt \ 
Desscifi," where the moon was shining, and a cold suppCr was 
laid out. I foigcl what we had — “ vol-au-\ent d’oeufs de 
PhCnix-' agneau auv pi&taches A la IJarradcide,” — what matters 
what we had ? 

“As regards supper tins is ccrt.un, the less you have of it the 
Xtettor." 

’^bat is what one of the guests remarked, — a shabby old 
maip, m a wig, and such a dirty, ragged, disreputable dressing- 
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gown that I should liave been quite surprised at him, only one 
jiever is surprised in dr ^under certain circumstances. 

I can't eat 'em now,” said the greasy man (with his false old 
teeth, I wonder he could eat anything). remember Alyanlcy 

eating three suppers once at Carlton House— one night dcpciiie 

** Petit cowiti, sir,” said Mr. Sterne. 

•* Dammy, sir, let me tell my own story my own way. I sny, 
one night at Carlton House, playing at blind hookey with York, 
Wales, Tom Kaikos, Trincc Boothby, aiul Dutch Sam tlie boxer, 
Alvauley ate three suppers, and won three arid Iw'enly hundred 
pounds in ponies. Never saw :i fellow with such an appetite, 
except Wales in Ins time. But he destroyed the finest 
digestion a man ever liad wiili ni.irasehino. by /ove— always 
at It" 

'‘Try imne,” .said Mr. Sterne, 

“ What a doosid queer b*e * " says Mr. Tlrumnicl. 

" I had it from a Capuchin fiia. 111 tins town. The box is but 
a horn one , but to the nose of sensibility Araby's perfume is not 
more delicate." 

“ I call It doosid .stale old rappee,” says Mr. TJnnnmel— (as 
for me, 1 declare I could not smell aiiylhmg at all 111 cithei of 
the boxes). " Old boy in smock-fiock, t ikc .1 pintli ! " 

The old boy 111 the snioek liuck, a.-. Mi Btninmel called him, 
was a very old man, with long white beard, wearing, not a 
braock-froek, but a ^liirt , am: he had actually notlung else tave 
a rope round his, neck, which hung behind hi-, chan* in the 
qucoicst way. 

“P'air fair," he baid, turning to Mr Thiiniinel, "when the 
Prince of Wales and In', f.iilu r laid sugc to our town" 

"What nonsense .irc you talking, old cock^" says Mr. 
Piruminel ; " Wales wa-^ never here, llis late Majesty Cieoigc 
IV. passed through on Ins w.iy to Hanover. My good man, 
you don’t seem to know w'hat’s up at all. What is he talkin’ 
about the siege of (.'akais? I lived here fifteen years! Ought 
to know. What's his old name ? " 

" I am Master Jiusta(*e of Saint Peter’s,” said the old gentle- 
man in the shirt. " When my Lord King Cdward laid sitge to 
this city " 

"Iwaid si^ge to Jericho 1 ” cries Mr. Pirummel. "'Ihe old 
man is cracked — cracked, sir ! " 
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I^id siege to this city." continued the old man, 1 and 

five more promised Messire Gautier de Mauny that we would 
give ourselves up as ransom for the place. And we came before 
our Lord King Edward, attired as you see, and the fair Queen 
begged our lives out of her gramcrcy." 

•'Queen, nonsense I you mean the Princess of Wales— pretty 
woman, nez rctromsi^ grew monstrous stoul?" suggested 
Mr. Brummcl, whose reading was evidently not extensive. ' ' Sir 
Sidney Smith was a hne fellow, great talker, hook nose, so has 
Lord Cochrane, so has Loid Wcllmgtoii. She was very sweet 
on Sir Sidney." 

“ Your acquaintance w ith the history of ('alais docs not seem 
to lie considerable," said Mr. Sterne to Mr. Bniinmel, with a 
shrug. 

*' Don't it, Bisliop’— for I conclude >011 are a bishop by your 
wig. 1 know Calais as well as any man. I lived here for years 
liefore I took th:it confounded consulate at Cnen. laved in this 
hotel, then at I.eleux's People used to stop here. Good 
fellows used to ask for poor Cieorgo Hruinmel ; Hertford did, 
so did the Dudleys of Devonshire. Not know Calais indeed! 
'1 hat IS .a good joke. Had many a good dinner heie sorry 1 
ever left it." 

“My I.,ord King Krlward," chirperi the queer old gentleman 
in the shirt, “colonised the place with his Jinghsh, .after we 
had yielded it up to him. I have heard toll they kept it for 
nigh three hundred years, till niy Loid de Guise took it from 
a fair Queen, Mary of blessed memoi-y, .i holy woman. Eli, 
but Sire G.auticr of Manny was a good knight, a valiant captain, 
gentle and courteous withal ! Do you remember Ins ransoming 
the " 

“What Ls the old fellow twaddlin’ about ?" cries Brummel. 
“ He is talking about some knight I never spoke to a knight, 
and very seldom to a baronet. 1‘irkins, my butterman, was a 
knight —a knight and alderman. W.iles knighted hini once on 
going into the City." 

“ I am not surprised that the gentleman should not under- 
stand Messire l^ustace of Saint Peter’s,” said the ghostly ind.vi- 
du.il addressed as Mr. Slenic. “Your reading doubtless has 
not been vt ry extcn‘;ive? " 

*' I>immy, sir, speak for yourself!" cries Mr. Bnimmet 
testily. “ 1 never professed to be a reading man, but t was 08" 
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good as my neighbours. Wales wasn't a reading man ; York 
wasn^t a teeing man ; Clarence wasn't a reading man ; Sussex 
was. but he 'hasn’t a man in society. 1 remember reading your 
* Sentimental Journey,' old boy: read it to the Duchess at 
Beauvoir, I recollect, and she cried over it. Doosid clever 
amusing book, and docs you great credit. Birron wrote doosid 
clever books, too ; so did Monk Lewis. ' George Spencer was 
an elegant poet, and my dear Ducliess of Devonshire, if she 
bad not been a gnnide <lame, would have be-at 'cm all. by 
George 1 Wales couldn't write . ho could sing, but he couldn't 
spell.” 

“Ah, you know the great woild? so did I in my time, Mr, 
Brummcl. I have had the vi'jiling tickets of h.ilf the nobility at 
my lodgings in Bond Street I’ui they left me llicre no more 
cared for than last jear’s c.ilend.ir,'' sighi*d Mr. Sterne. “ I 
wonder who is the mode 111 London now? One of our laic 
arrivals, niy Lord Macaulay, lias prodigious nicnt and learning, 
and, faith, his hiblones are inoie amusing tlian any novels, -my 
own included." 

“Don't know, I’m sure; not in luy line. Thck lliis bone 
of chicken,” says Mr. Biummel, triihng with a skeleton bird 
before him. 

“ I remember in this cii> of ( '.iTais worse f.ire than yon bird,” 
said old Mr, Kust.ice. of Sunt r’ciei's. “ Marry, sirs, when iny 
Lord King lidward laid s •‘ge to iis, lucky w'as lie w'ho could 
get a slice of horse for Ins bieakfast, and r.it was sold at the 
price of a hare.” 

“ Hare is coarse food, nc\er tasted rat,’ lemarked the BtMU, 
“Table-d'hdte poor fare enough for a man hkc me, who has 
been accustomed to the bt>t of cfxjkcry. But rat — stifle me 1 
I couldn't swallow that : ne\iT could bear hardship at all.” 

“ We had to bear enough when niy Lonl of England pressed 
us. Twas pitiful to sf‘e the faces of our women as the siege 
went on, and hear iJii* little ones asking for dinner.” 

“Alw'ays .l bore, child.*^n. At dessert, they an.* bad enough, 
but at dinner tiicy'ro the deuce and all," remarked Mr. 
Brutnmel. 

Messire Eustace of Saint Peter’s did not seem to pay much 
attention to the Beau's remarks, but continued his own train of 
thought as old men will do. 

*'I hear," said he, “that there has actually been no war 
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between us of France and you men of England, for wdl*ni^ 
fifty year. Ours has ever been a nation of warriors. < And 
IjcsidLS her regular found men-at-arms, 'tis said the P^nglish of 
the present time have more than a hundred thousand of archers 
with weapons that will carry for half-a-milc. And a multitude 
have come amongst us of late from a great Western country, 
ii('\cr so much as heard of in my time — valjant men and great 
ilrawers’of the long-bow, aud they say they have ships in armour 
that no shot can penetrate. Is it so^ Wonderful 1 wonderful ! 
'1 lie best armour, gossips, is a stout heart ” 

" And if ever manly heart beat under shirt-frill, thine is that 
heart. Sir Eustace ! ” cried Mr. Steine enthubiasiically. 

** We, of France, were never accused of lack of courage, sir, in 
SO fai' as 1 know,” said Me^sirc Eustace. “ We have shown as 
much in a thousand wars with you English by sea and land; 
and sometimes we conquered, and sometimes, as is the fortune 
of war, we were discoinlUed. And notably m a great sea-fight 

vvMch befell off Ushaiit on the fiist of June Our Ainiml, 

Messirc Villaret do Jo>ciis<*, on board his galleon named the 
•Vengour,’ being sore pressed by an English bonibaid, rather 
than yield the crew of his sliip lo iiw‘icy, determined lo go down 
with all on boaid of her : and to the cry of Vivo la Rcfpub — — 
or, I would say, of Notre Dame la Rescoussc, he and his 

crew all sank to an immortal grave ” 

•'Sir,” said 1, looking with amazement at the old gentle- 
man, "surely, surely, ihiae is sonic mistake in your statement. 
Permit mo to observe that tlic action of the lirst of June took 

pLtce five hundred years after your tune, and ” 

“ Perhaps 1 am confusing ray dates," said the old gentleman, 
with a faint blush. "You Stay T am mixing up tlic transactions 
of my time on earth with the story of niy successors ? It may be 
so. We take no count of a few centuries more or less in our 
dwelling by the darkling St 3 'gian river. Of late, there came 
amongst U'l a good knight, Mcssirc dc Cambromie, who fought 
against yon English in the country of Khinders, being captain of 
the guard of my Lord the King of France, in a famous battle 
where you English would have been utterly routed but for th** 
succour of the Prussian heathen. This Messire de Cambronne, 
when bidden lO yield by you of England, answered this, * The 
Ouard dies but never surrenders ; ’ and fought a long time after-* 
wards, as became a good knight. In our wars with you ' 



England it may have pleased the Fates to give you the greater 
success ; but on our side, also, there has been no lack of brave 
deeds performed by brave men/' 

*'Kmg Edward may have been the victor, sir, os being the 
strongest, but you are the hero of the siege of Calais 1 " cried 
Ml*. Sterne. "Your story is sacred, and your name has been 
blessed for five hundred years. Wherever men speak of patriotism 
and sacrifice, Eustace of Saint Pierre shall be beloved and re- 
membered. I prostrate myself before the bare feel which stood 
before King Edward. What colKir of chivalry is to be compared 
to that glorious order which >ou woar? llniik, sir, how out of 
the myriad millions of our race, you, and some few more, stand 
forth as exemplars of duty and honour Foiiunati nimium ! " 

"Sir,” said the old gentleman, *' I did but my duty at a pain- 
ful moment ; and 'tis matter of w ondcr to me tliat men talk 
still, and glorify such a trifling mailer. By Our Lady’s grace, 
in the fair kingdom of Fiance, ilu’ic arc scores of thousands of 
men, gentle and simple, wdio would do as 1 did Does not every 
sentinel at his post, docs not every archer in the front of bailie, 
brave it, and die where his captain bids Inin? Who am I that 
I should be chosen out of all hiaiice to be an cvaniple of forti- 
tude? 1 braved no tortures, thougli thc^c T tiiist I would have 
endured with a good Inuri. I was subject t to threats only. 
W'ho was the Roman kniglit of whom the Laini cleik lluratius 
tells?" 

“A Latin clerk’ Faith, 1 forget luy L.itin," says Mr. 
Brummcl. " Aijk tlie parson luie." 

“Messire Rcgulus 1 rcmcnibcr, was his name. Taken 
prisoner by the Saracens, he gave hio knightly word, and was 
{permitted to go seek a rairT^om among In'! own people. Being 
unable to nu&e the sum that was a lltiing ransom for such a 
knight, he returned to Afiie, and cheerfully submitted to ihe 
tortures which the rayinms inflicted And 'tis said he took 
leave of bis friends as gaily as though he wcic going to a village 
kermes, or riding to liio garden house in the suburb of the 
city." 

"Great, good, glorious man!" cried Mr. Sterne, very much 
moved. " Let me embi*ace that gallant hand, and bedew it 
With my tears ! As long as honour lasts thy name shall be 
rememlMrcd. See this dcvvdrop twinkling on my chock ! 'Tis 
sparkling tribute that Sensibility pays to Valour. Though 
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in my life and practice 1 may turn from Virtue, believe me. 1 
never have ceased to honour her ! Ah. Virtue ! Ah. Sensi- 
bility I Oh ■■ ■ 

Here Mr. Sterne was interrupted by a monk of the Order of 
Saint Francis, who stepped into the room, and begged us all to 
take a pinch of his famous old rappee. 1 suppose the snuff 
was very pungent, for, with a great start. I woke up ,* and now 
perceived that I must have been dreaming altogether, Des- 
sein’s" of nowadays is not the Dessein's’* which Mr. Steme, 
and Mr. Drummcl, and I recollect in the good old times. The 
town of Calais has bought the old hotel, and “Desscin" has 
gone over to '* Quillacq's." And I was there yesterday. And 
I remember old diligences, and old postillions in pigtails and 
jacicboots, who were once ns alive as I am, and whose cracking 
whips I have heard in the midnight many and many a time. 
Now, where are they ? Dehold, they have, been ferried over 
Styx, and have passed away into limbo. 

1 wonder what time docs my l>oat go? Ah! here comes 
the waiter, bunging me luy little bill. 



ON SOME CARP AT SANS SOUCL 


We have lately made the acquaintance of an old lady of ninety, 
who has passed the last twenty-five years of her old life m a 
great metropolitan establishment, the workhouse, namely, of the 
parish of Saint Lazarus. Stay — iweiu> -three or four years ago, 
^he came out once, and thought io earn a little money by hop- 
picking , but being overworked, and having to he out at night, 
she got a palsy which has incapacitated her from all further 
labour, and has caused her pour old limbs to shake ever since. 

An illustration of that dismal proverb winch tells us how 
poverty makes us acquamlcd \\iili 'strange bedfellows, this ix)or 
old shaking body has to lay herself down every night in her 
workhouse bed by the side of .some other old woman with whom 
she may or hi.iy not agree. She herself c.in’t l>e a very pleasant 
bedfellow, poor thing * with hci shaking old li'iibs and cold feet. 
She lies aw'ake a deal of the night, to be sure, not thinking ot 
happy old times, foi hers ne\cr were happy ; but sleepless with 
aches, and agues, and rhcumaiism of old ag<*. "The gentle- 
man gave me brandy . ind-\v ate? she «aid, her old voice shaking 
with rapture at the thought. I never had a great love for Qiieeu 
Charlotte, but I like lier better now from what this old lady told 
me. The Queen, who loved snuff herself, has left a legacy of 
snuff to certain poorhouses ; and in her watchful nights this 
poor woman takes a nmeh of Q)iicen Charlotte's snuff, "and it 
do comfort me, sir, that it do ! " Pulvcns extj^ui viunm. Here 
is a forlorn aged crc.iture. shaking with palsy, with no soul 
among the great struggling multitude of mankind to care for 
her, qot quite trampled out of life, but passed and forgotten m 
the rush, made a little happy and soothed in ber hours of unrest 
'by this penny legacy Let me think as 1 write. (The next 
month's sermon, thank goodness! is safe to press.) llns dis- 
/ course will apjK'or at the season when I have read that wassail- 
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bowls make their appearanoo; at the season of pantomime, 
turkey and sausages, plum-puddings, jollifications for s^ool- 
boys I* Christmas bills, and reminiscences more or less sad and. 
sweet for elders. If we oldsters are not merry, we aML be 
having a semblance of merriment. We shall see the young folk 
laughing round the holly-bush. We shall pass the bottle round 
cosily as we sit by the fire. Th.at old thing will have a sort of 



festival loo. Hcef, boor, and pudding uill be served to her for 
that day also. Christinas falls on a I'hursday. Friday is the 
workhoust day for coming out. Mary, remember that old 
Goody Twoshocs has her invitation for Fnday, 26th December! 
Ninety is she, poor old soul? Ah 1 what a bonny face to catch 
under the rustlctoe? "Yes, ninety, sir," she says, "and my 
mother was a hundred, and my grandmother was a hutulie^*^ 
and two." 




ON SOMB CARP AT SANS SOUCX* 

Heiielf ninety, her mother a hundred, her graodmotlier a 
hundred Und tyro ? What a queer calculation 1 

Ninety I Very good, granny : you were bom then in 1772. 

Your mother, we will say? was twenty'Seven when you were- 
bom, and was bom therefore in 1745. 

Your grandmother was thirty when her daughter w'as born, 
and was born therefore in 1715. 

We will begin with the present granny first. My good old 
creature, you can’t of course rcnicniber, but that little gentleman 
for whom your mother was laundress ni the leinplc was the 
ingenious Mr. Goldsmith, author of a " History of England,” 
the “ Vicar of Wakcfifld,” .ind m?ny diverting pieces. You 
were brought almost an lufani 10 lus chaniljeis in Ilrick Couit, 
and gave you some sug.'ir-camlv, for the Doctor was always 
goocp^o children. 'That geniiemaii who well nigh smothered 
you ij^) sitting down on you as lay in a chair asleep was the 
•leari^ . Mr. S. Johnson, whose Ij'slory of Rasselas" you have 
ncvc/yread, my poor soul , and whose tragedy of " Irene” 1 
don' .-believe any man m thot-e kingdoms ever perused. That 
tipsy Scotch gentloinaii wlio used to come to the chambeis 
sonidtimc«, and at whom o\er>body lauglu'tl, wTotc a more 
amusing book than any of {lie scholars, your Mr Hiuke and 
your Mr. Johnson, and join I^octor (lotdsmuli. Vour father ' 
often took him hoim* in a cli ur to his lodgings , and has done 
as much for P.iison .Sterne :ii llond Sired, tJic f.imous wit. Of 
course, my good crt-ilurc, von nmembci the (Jouion Riots, and 
crying “ No Popery ! ” befor*' Mi. l.rangdalc\s house, the Popish 
distiller’s, and that bonny fire of iiiy Lord Mansfield’s books m 
bloomsbury ISquaie’ Illc-s us, what a heap of illuminations 
you have seen ! I'or the glorious victory ovit the Americans at 
Breed's IIill : for tlie i)eace in 1S1.1, and the bcauliful Chinese 
bridge in Saint Janit s's Pa’k , for die coronation of His Majesty, 
whom you lecollctl as Piince of Wales, Goody, don’t you? 
Yes ; and you went m a procession of Liiindi esses to pay your 
respects to his good lady, the injured Queen of Kngland, at 
Brandenburg House ; and you reraeinbcr your mother told you 
how she was taken to see the Scotch lords executed at the Tower. 
And as for your grandmother, she was born five months after 
the battle of Malplaquct, she was; where her poor father was 
'Mllcd, fighting like a bold Biiton for the Queen. With the help 
of a "Wade’s Chronology.” I can make out ever so queer a 
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l)istory for you, my poor old hody» and a pedigree as authentic 
ns many in the peerage-books. 

TV.erage-books and pedigrees? 'What does she know about 
ihcm? Battles and victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings, 
literary gentlemen, and the like, what have they ever been to 
Jier? Granny, did you ever hear of Cieneml Wolfe? Your 
mother may liave seen him embark, and your fatlier may have 
carried <i musket under him. Your grandmother may have cried 
luizza for Marlborough , but what is the Prince Duke to you, 
And did you ever so niuch as hear tell of his name? How 
many hundred or thousand of years liad th.iC toad lived who 
w.ib m the coal at the defunct Exhibition ? — and yet he was not 
i\ hit belter informed than toads seven or ciglit hundred years 
younger. 

“Don’t tilk to me your nonsense about ICxhibilio' and 
Prince Dukes, and toad', in coals, or coals m loads, lat is 
*t?” says Granny. “ 1 know there was a good Queen Cl lotte» 
for she left me snuff ; and it comforts me of a night wh 1 1 lie 
awake ” 

'io me tlierc is something very touching in the notion of 
that little pinch of comfort doled out to Granny, and gratefully 
inhaled by her in the darkness Don’t you rememlx‘r what 
tr.idmons there used to be of chests of plate, biilses of diamonds, 
laces of inestimable value, sent out of the country privately 
by the old Queen, to enrich certain relations m M-ckl-nlj-rg 
tilr-Mz? Not all the treasure went. A^oft ouifin montttr. A 
|>oor old palsM'd thing at midnight is made happy sometimes ns 
she lifts her shaking old hand to her nose. Gliding noiselessly 
among the beds where lie the poor creatures huddled in their 
chcerlessb durnnlory, 1 fancy an old ghost witli a snuff-box tjiat 
<locs not creak. “ There, Goody, take of my rappee. You will 
not sneeze, and 1 shall not say ‘ God bless you.' But you will 
think kindly of old Queen C harlotte, won’t you ? Ah I I had n 
many troubles, a many troubles. I was a piisoncr almost as 
much as you are. I had to cat Iwiled mutton every day : 

^loust I ubomiiiatcd it But 1 never complaincxl. 1 swallowed 
It, I made the best of a hard life. We have all our burefens 
to bear. But hark f 1 hear the cock-crow, and snuff the mont" 
ing .air," And with this the Royal ghost vanishes up the 
chimney — if there be a chimney in that dismal harem, whetfB^ 
4 X>or old Twosbocs and her companions pass their nights— thd^ 
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dreary nights, their restless nights, their cold long nights« shared 
in what glum companionship, .illumined by v^hat a feeble taper ! 

** Did I understand you. my good Twoshoes, to say that your 
mother was seven-and-twenty years old when yon were born» 
and that she married your esteemed father when she herself was 
twenty-five? 1745, then, was the dale of your dear mother's 
birth. I dare say her father was absent in the Low Countries^ 
with His Royal Highness the Duke of C'umbcrland, under whom 
he had the honour of carrying a hallxird at the famous engage^ 
ment of Fontenoy— or if not there, he may have been at Preston 
Pans, under General Sir John Cope, when the w'lld Highlinders 
broke through all the laws of dii:<„iplme and the English lines ; 
and, being on the spot, did he the famous ghost which didn't 
appear to Colonel Gardiner of lh<' Dn» goons ? My good creature, 
is it possible you don’t rcniemlMT that Doctor Swift, Sir Rol)iTt 
Walpo^?;i y Lord Orford, as )ou justly say), old Sarah Marl- 
bor'’^ jjrand little Mr. Pope of Twilnani, died in the year of 
y ^ birth ? What a w retched memory you have ! What ? 
haven't* they a library, anfl the eoiviinonest books of rclercncc 
at the old convi?nt of Saint I .az.inis, where you dwell ? " 

"Convent of Stiint Lazrini*?, JYince William, Doctor Swift, 
Atossa, and Mr. Pope of 'Pwitnam ! What is the gentleman 
talking about?" says old G Jody, with a '* T!o ' hoi" and a 
laugh like an old parrot- -yo 1 know they live to be as old as 
Methuselah, parrots do, ami a p.irrol of a hundred is coinpara- 
livcly young (ho ' ho ! ho ') Yes, and Iikew'ise carp live to 
an immense old age. Some which Frederick the Great fed at 
Sans Souci arc there now', with great humps of blue mould on 
their old backs ; and the> could tell all sorts of queer stones, 
if they chose to speak— but they are very silent, carp ate— of 
their nature /r// cojnmv^ucative^. Oh 1 wh<it has been thy long 
life, old Goody, but a dole of bread and water and a perch on 
a cage ; a dreary sw im round and round .1 Lethe of a pond ? 
What are Ros'^bach or lena to those mouldy ones? and do they 
know It is a grandchild of England who brings bread to feed 
them? 

No ! Those Sans Souci carp may live to be a thousand years 
old and have nothing to tell but that one day is like another \ 
^and the history of friend (ioody Two<'hoes has not much more 
Vaticty than theirs. PInrd labour, hard fare, hard bed, numbing 
cold all night, and gnawing hunger most days. That is her 
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lot. Is It lawful in my prayers to say, Tliank Heaven, 1 am 
not as one of these ” ? If I were eighty, would I like to feel fhc 
hunger always gnawing, gnawing? to have to get up and make 
a bow when Mr, Bumble the beadle entered the common rooita? 
To have to listen to Miss Pnm, who came to give me her ideas 
of the next world ? If I were eighty, I own I should not like to 
have to sleep with another gentleman of my own age, gouty, sL 
Ixid sleeper, kicking in his old dreams, and snoring ; to march 
down my vale of years at word of command, accommodating 
my tottenng old steps to those of the other prisoners in my 
dingy hopeless old gang ; to hold out a trembling hand for a 
sickly pittance of gmcl, and say, " Thank you, ma’am,” to Miss 
Prim when slie h.is done reading her sermon. John ! when 
Goody Twoshoes comes next hnd.iy, 1 desire she may not be 
disturbed by theological conlrovei sieS You have a very fair 
voice, and I heard you and the maids singing a hymn very 
sweetly the other night, and was thankful that our bumble 
liouschold should be in such harmony. Poor old Twoshoes is 
so old and toothless and quaky, that she can’t sing a bit ; but 
don’t be giving yourself airs over her, because she can’t sing 
and you can. Make her comfortable at our kitchen hearth. 
Set that old kettle to sing by our Jiob. Warm her old stomach 
with nut-brown ale and a toast laid m the fire. He kind to the 
poor old schoolgirl of ninety, w'lio has had leave to tome out 
for a day of Christmas holiday. Shall there be many more 
Christmases for thee? Think of the ninety she has seen 
alrcNuly , the fourscore and ten cold, cheerless, nipping New 
Years 1 

If you were in her place, would you like to have a remembrance 
of better early days, when you wire young, and happy, and 
loving, perhaps ; or would you prefer to have no past on which' - 
your mind could rcst^ About the year 17S8, Goody, were your 
cheeks rosy, and your eyes bright, and did some young fellow 
in powder and a pigtail look in them ? Wc may grow old, but 
to us some stones never are old. On a sudden they rise up, 
not dead, bfit living— not forgotten, but freshly remembered. 
The eyes gleam on us as they used to do. The dear voice thrills 
in our hearts. The rapture of the meeting, the terrible terrible 
parting, again and again the tragedy is acted over. Yesterday, 
in the street, I saw a pair of eyes so like two which use<l to 
brighten at my coming once, that the whole past came back ^ 
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1 vKUJced loni^lyi in the rush of the Strand, and I was youn^ 
agahi in the midst of joys and sorrows, alike sweet and sad. 
alike sacred and fondly remembered. 

If I tell a tale out of school, will any harm come to my old 
schoolgirl? Once, a lady gave her a half-sovereign, which was 
a source of great pain and anxiety to Goody I'woshoes. She 
sewed it aivay in her old stays somewhere, thinking here at 
least was a safe in\cstmeni — — :i vest —an investment, 

-^pardon me, thou poor old thing, but I cannot help the 
pliwantry). And what do you think? Another pcnsiofinaire 
'of the establishment cut the com out of Goody's stays — an old 
TOoman who went upon Iwo emUhes! Kaiigh, the old witch 1 
'What? Violence amongst those louthless, toiiering, trembling, 
feeble ones? Robbery amongst tiic penniless? Dogs coming 
and snatching I.azarus‘s crumbs out of his lap? Ah, how 
indignant Goody was as she tcld the story 1 'I o that pond at 
Potsdam where the carp live for hundicds of luiiidrcds of years, 
with hunches of blue mould on their back, 1 dare say the little 
Prince and Princess of Prousscn-Britannicn come sometimes with 
crumbs and cakes to feed the mouldy ones. Those eyes may 
have goggled from beneath the weeds at Napoleon’s jackboots ; 
they have seen Frederick’s lean shanks reflected m their pool ; 
and perhaps Monsieur de Voltaire has fed them— and now, for 
a crumb of biscuit they will fight, push, hustle, rob, squabble, 
gobble, relapsing into their tranquillity when the ignoble struggle 
is over. Sdns souci, indeed! It is mighty well writing “Sans 
souci" over the gab' ; but wheic is the gate tlirough which Care 
has not slipped? She perches on the slioulders of the sentry 
in the sentry-box : she whispers llic porter sleeping in his arm- 
chair : she glides up the staircase, and hes down between the 
king and queen in their Ix'd -royal : this very night I dare say 
she will perch upon poor old Goody Tw'oshoes’s meagre bolster, 
and whisper, *' Will the gentleman and those ladies ask me 
again ? No, no ; they will forget poor old T woshocs. " Goody I 
For shame of yourself! Do not be cynical. Do not mistrust 
your f^low creatures. What? Has the Christmas morning 
dawned upon thee ninety times? For fourscore and ten years 
has it been thy lot to totter on this earth, hungry and obscure? 
Peace and goodwill to thee, let us say at this Christmas season. 
Come, drink, eat, rest awhile at our hearth, thou poor old pil- 
grim k Atid of the bread which God's bounty gives us, I pray. 
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brothef reader,* vre may not forget to set aside a part f6r those 
noble and silent poor, from whose innocent hands war has tom 
the means of labour. Enough ! As I hope for beef at Christmas, 
r vow a note shall be sent to Saint Lazarus Union House, in 
which Mr. Roundabout requests the honour of Mrs. TwoshoesV 
company on Fnday, 26th December. 



AUTOUR DB MON CHAPEAU. 


NevkH have I seen a more noble tragic f.ice. In the centre of 
the forehead there was a great furTov\ of care, towards which the 
brows rose piteously. What a deep solemn grief in the eyes I 
*1110/ looked blankly at the object l)''rore them, but through it, 
as it were, arid into the grief bc)<jntl In moments of pain, 
have you not looked at some indiftcient object so? It muiglcs 
dumbly with your grief, and rcm.iiiis afterwards connected with 
it in your mind. It in.iy be ‘•ome indifferent thing— a book 
which you were re.idiiig at the lime wlicii you received her fare- 
well letter (how well you rcnieinber the p.aragraph nflcrw.irds — 
the shape of the words, and their portion on die page); the 
words you were writing w^hen >i)iir mother came in, and said it 
was all over — site was makkird — K mily married —to that in- 
significant little rival at whom yon have laughed a hundred 
times in her companv Well, well, my fiund and reader, 
w’hoe'eryou be— old man or young, wife or maiden — jou have 
had your gncf--p.(ng. llov, )Oii have lam awake the first night 
at school, and thought of home Worse still, man, jou have 
parted from the dear ones with berating heart and, lonely lioy. 
recall the bolstering an unfeeling comrade gave you , and. 
lonely man, just torn fiom yoiii children — their little tokens of 
affection yet in your pocket -pacing the deck at evening in the 
midst of the roaring oce.in, you can remember how you were 
told that supper was rearly, and how vou went down to the 
cabin and had brandy-ctnd water and biscuit. Vou remember 
the taste of them. Yes, for ever. You took them whilst you 
and your Grief were sitting together, and your (Jnef clutched 
you round the soul. Serpent, how you have writhed rouiul me, 
and bitten me! Remorse, Remembrance, &c., come in the 
night season, and 1 feel you gnawing, gnawing ' . . I tell you 

that man's face was like I.aocoon‘s (which, by the way. 1 always 
think overrated. I'hc leal head is at Brussels, at the Duke 
Daretnbeig's, not at Rome). 




Ills lips were full. I’hi' boiird, cmliiig round them, wa> un- 
kempt and Uwiiy. T lie 1< icks w'cre of a Jeep deep cdppery red. 
'I'lie hards swart and pt»\\ 'rful. accustomed to the rough 
df the w.iies jn which he d'Mlt, secini'd unused lo the 
artifices of the bath He came from the Wilderness, and/Us 
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sand^ w<!re m his robe, his cheek, his tattered sandal, and the 
hardy foot it covered. 

And his grief'— whence came his sorrow ? I wil J tell you. He 
bore U in his hand. He had evidently just concluded the com- 
pact by which it became Lis. His business w.is that of a 
purchai^er of domestic raiment. At early dawn*- n.iy, at W'hat 
hour when the city is alive— do wc not .all Le.ir the nasal cry of 
■'Clo"? In Pans, Galon Manhajid is the 

twanging signal witlMvliuh tlu wandrniig nuTehant makes his 
presence known. It was in Pans 1 ^a\v man. W'herc else 
have I not seen him? In the Koiiian (iln-ito— .it ihe (late of 
David, in his fathers’ once impevial f uy, 'I ho man I mean was 
an Itinerant \endor and pun It.t 'T r • w rdroh.;s— wjjat jou call 
uii— ^ l\noiigh ! You kiio.v hj , n mu 

On his left '^iiouUl'T hung hi" h , ukI he held 111 lli.it li.-Uid 
a wbHeh.it, whjc’i J am '■urc lie 1 . > 1 ju i piireh.iscd, .md which 
vi'iis the cail^t of llu. giief which "iiiote his, noble fi ature-,. Ol 
course I cannot partici:nri"e lh« mmi, but he had given loo 
mneh for that bat He fi !t ho hi*» ljt liave got the Ihmg for less 
money. It wa** ncu the auuniin, I aiu Hire , il w.i' the piinciplc 
involved. lie hid given foirpc’ce (Ii t iwsaj) for liiai which 
ihroepcncc w'ould hi\/* piiaha-. !. lie h id bien done : .ind .i 
manly shame wa^ upon h in, i.m he, wlio'^e nergy aciiti ne‘-s, 
€*\ijericncc, point of Ii..i,our •' ouM Invi inedi him the victor 
ill .any mcrcaiitde dui 1 lu whi h lie --hiiiild engage, h.id b«‘eii 
overcome by a porh.’ v iK, w n v'‘iyhh«}) ‘oM hini the old 
hat, cr by a ‘indent wlio wa^' i"'' d oS n. I r iii iiridei >raiiil his 
gjief. Do I sum lo b'* ‘•pe ik,*!*; of ji jii a diMC" peel fill or 
flippant way’ 'ihen \ou nii ni” He ind I lem outwitted. 
He had desin d, conved, ‘chonv h iggk d, got whal he wanled, 
and now foniid he h.id ]>'iid i< o much for Ins l;.aigriin. You 
don’t suppou* I would >or to l.iu-’h pl tlial man's i;rif f-* 1 1 

is you, clumsy cvn.c, who tie d ’Mu'll d losiiect, whil-t n iiny 
be tears of g''nu.no ‘■.111 'uhv aie tru kling down this no-e of 
mine. What do you ni(‘ in I a 1 lu^hing If \ ou * .iw a wrairukd 

soldier on the field of batik wouM 3*011 JangJi^ if yon ^aw a 
ewe roblx:d of iu r lamb, wouiii vou l.iui^h, you brine *' It i-. you 
who arc the cynic, .and have rm f 'I'hng aiul you 'iieiT bic.ai’.->c 
thatgncf is unintelhgiblo to you whidi loudjcs my finer v*nsibility. 
The Old Cloiiiks'^Ma.n h.id been defeated in one of the daily 
bAUlcs of his mo't latci >tinp, ihetiuerecl, .'whcnturoiis life. 
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Have 3'ou ever figured to yourself what such a life must be? 
The pursuit and conquest of twopence must be the most eager 
and fascinating of occupations. We might all engage jn' tliat 
business if we would. Do not whist-players, for exampTet tod, 
and think, and lose their temper over sixpenny points? They 
bring study, natural genius, long forethought, memory, and 
careful historical experience to bear upon their favourite labour. 
Don't tell me that it is the sixin'iiny points, and five shillings the 
rub, which keeps ih< ni for houis o\cr llvir painted pasteboard. 
It IS the desire to conquei. Hourb pa^s by. Night glooms. 
Dawn, it may lie, icses unheeded ; and they sit calling for fresh 
cards at thf *' Portland," or tlic “ Union," while waning candies 
splutter in the socket'., and languid waiters snoore in the ante- 
room Sol n-es. Jones Jias lost four pounds . Hrown 
two , Robinson lurks away to his family house and (mayhap 
indignant) Mrs R Hours of evening, night, morning, have 
parsed away whilst llnw ha\e bts'ii waging this sixpenny battle. 
\Vh.it IS ilie loss of four pounds to foius, the gain of two to 
Brown? M. is, lXTllap^. so nth two poinuls more or less 

:iix‘ an n.iiiglu to linn , J j . ‘o If sdy involved lliat to win 
four pounds cannot bein fit in', creditors, or alti r lus condition ; 
but tliey play for that '•tike they put forward their best 
energies they iiifT. fines-si (wli.it .ire the technical words, and 
bow do I know^) It is Init a si\p('nny gmiie if you like; but 
they want to win it. nh the 

bat. lie stakes lus money : be w s to win the game, not th& 

hat merely. I am not piejwied to tint he is not inspired by 

a noble ambition. Cl.vsar wished lo be fjr.st 111 i village. If first 
of .1 hundred yokels, vihy not tu t uf two? And niv friend the 
old-clolheb' mail wislie-. tvi win lie-, g'liiii*, ns wed :\s, to turn his 
hltle si\i>ente. 

Suppose in the gune of lifi' —and it is but a twopenny game 
after all->ou are equally e.iger ol winning. Shall you Iw 
ashamed of your anibiiinn, or glory in it* There are gan^o, 
too, vvhich are becoming to p.utiLiilar peiiods, of life. * IM- 
member in the d.iys of our vouth, when my friend Arthur 
Bowler was an enimcnl cricketer. Sinn, sw'ift, strong, W'eil* 
built, he presented a go'^dly appearance on the ground in his 
flannel imifonn. Mthhisti mm une solaria, Bowler my boy! 
Miisli ! \\> tell no tales Mum la the word. Vender coni^ 
Charley his son. Now < hailey lus sou lias taken the field, and 
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Is famous among the eleven of liis schonL Bowler senior, with 
his eopaciotis waistcoat, &c. , waddling after a Ixill, would pre- 
sent an absurd object, whereas it does the e>cs good to see 
Howler junior scouring the plain — a young exemplar of Jo>rul 
health, vigour, activity. 'J'lie old iRiy wi'^cly contents hiinsetf 
with amusements more bccoiumg hi^ age and wali^t , takes his 
sober ride; visits Ins farm soberly —bu 5 le^ hwiiself about Ins 
pigs, his ploughing, Ins p'“achi'&, or what not. Wry small 
rouiimtr amusements inltTost liim ; .itul (thank goodness i) 
nature provides veiy kindly for kiinlIy-dr'|>o^e<l fogies. We 
relish those things ^^htch we scorne>l 111 our lusty \outh 1 see 
the young folk of an e\tning kimsling and glowing over their 
dohcioub novels. I look up and w iV Ii the tMgrr eve Hashing 
down the jxige, being, for iny pan ptrlccily contented with my 
twaddling old voluii.cof '■ irow(.r. Lttleis,*'or ili** 

1 am .iciLi'ill) airivnl .it such a calm lianic of mind 
that I like ballet' pudding. I luvi should have lichcvod it 
possible . but it is so \et ,i liliie whde, and 1 mav relish water- 
gruel. U will Ik* the .igi rif 7/1, >n /.;// /*», 7 /r r*' ww bottmt de 

ftuie. And t!u n--tlie ct ilun t MingiiLsIier is pulled ovir the old 
noddle, and the little fl.inie cif lite is popped out. 

Don't you know elth'rly pe ;!c wiiu make le.irnrd not»*s in 
Army I-.i&t.s, P<‘it iges, ..nd the . e ^ ‘J Iii^, i*. (Ij,* puuiJjng, 

water-gruel of old rig** TJk 01 p out (id di'’e,tioii does not 
care for strong! r toocl. I'orui .v it touUi sw:illow twelve hours 
tough reading, .ind di!'i t an ( Lloii,i‘di 1. 

If I had children hj (sliu iti J would, at leu or twelve years 
of age, have a profess. )r, or pi ole* ^ous^-, of whis.t for them, and 
cause them to be will giouiidei! in th.tt grtat and u%lul g.iiiic 
You cannot learn it well w ..n vou ire old, any more than )ou 
can learn daneng or bi' u 1 -. In our hoiiM^ at homo we 
youngsters did not pi.i, w;”'i liec.iuso wo wen de.ir ob(vJi**nt 
children, and the cUiei' ‘‘.im jvlavinj; at c-irds was “a waste of 
tirae." A w.isle of Iiuie. ny roo.I t>:c)plc ! Al/ons ' What do 
elderly home keeping p/iop.c do of a night after dinner ■* Darby 
gets his newspaper, mv dear Joan hi r Mn^toKary Mas^zine 
or lier volume of (aimmijigs .Strmnns — and rlon't you know 
what ensues^ Over the arm of l^arby's arn-chair the paper 
flutters to the ground unheeded, .and he performs the trunipeC 
obbligato que vous saves on his old no^^e My dear old Joan’s 
head nods over her sermon (ziwakcning liiough the doctrine 
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111 . 1 / be). Ding, difig, ding: can that be ten o'dociF? It is 
time to bend the servants to bed, my dear— and to bed master 
ujid mistress go too. But they • have not wasted their' time 
playing at cards. Oh, no ! 1 Ixdong to a club where than is 
wbist of a night ; and not a little amusing is it to hear Brown 
speak of Thompson’s play, and vttf zvnd. But there is one 
man— Gre-atorex let us call him — who is the acknowledged 
captain and primus of all the w lust -players. We all secretly 
admire him. 1, for my part, watch him in private life, hearken 
to what he says, note w'lut lie orders for dinner, and have that 
feeling of awe for him that I used to have as a boy for the cock 
of the school. Not play at whist? “Quelle Iristc vjcillessc 
voub vous preparez ! ” w'cic the words* of the great and good 
^Bishop of Autiin. 1 can't. It is too late now. Too late! loo 
late * All ' huiuiliating confession ! 'I hat joy might have been 
clutched, but the hfc •'tieaiii has swept us by it— the swift life- 
Mream ruslnng to the ncMring ^^a. '1 00 late ’ too late ! Twenty- 
stone my l)o> ' wlun >011 read in the papers “Valse A deux 
temps," and all the l.ishion.iblc dances taught to adults by 
“ Miss I.ightruot>>," don't you feel that you would like to go in 
and learn’ Ah, it is too late' You ha^e passed the ckortas^ 
Master Iweiit) lone, .iiid thejoung people aic dancing with- 
out you 

I don't behete much of wliat my I ord Byion d'o poet says, 
but when he wrote, “So, for a good old gmllcmanly vice, X 
think 1 shall piU up with avaricf'," 1 think liis Lordship meant 
what he wrote, and if he praitisid what he preached, shall not 
quurcl with him As an occupation m declining years, I 
declare I think saving is uvtdul. amusing, and not unbecoming. 
It must be a perpetual amusement. It is a game that can be 
played by day. by night, at home and .i broad, and at which 
you must win m the long run 1 nm tiled and want a ealv 
The fare to iny houio, ^ay, is two shillings, 'I he cabrfKUi will 
naturally want half-a-crown. I pull out my book. I show liJm 
the distance i.s « sacily three miles and fit teen hundred and 
ninely yards. 1 oITct Inin riiy card- -my w inning card. As hi* 
retires with the two shillings, blaspheming inwardly, every cutsc 
lb a compliment to my skill. 1 have played him and beat him ; 
and a i ixpcncc is my spoil and just leward. Ihis is a gamei 
by the way, w'hich women pl.ay fur more cleverly than we <lo. 
But W'hat an interest it imparts to life I During the whQleidirlvc 
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home I know 1 shall have my game at the journey's end; am 
sum of my hand, and shall beat roy adversary. Or I can play 
in another way. I won't have a c«ib at all, 1 will wait for the 
omnibus : 1 will be one of the damp fourteen in that steannng 
vehicle. I will wait about in the 1 am for an hour, and 'bus after 
'bus shall pass, but I will not be beat. 1 7W//h:uc a place, and 
get it at length, with my Ij^jois wet through, .ind an umbrella drip^ 
ping between my legs. I have a 1 hcum.iti^m, a cold, a soic throat, 
a sulky evening,—.! doctor’s bill to morrow perhaps’ Yes, but f 
have won my game, and am gamer of a shilling on (his rubber. 

If you play this game all through h'e it is wonderful what 
daily interest it has, am! .an]u<;ing ceeupition. l-’ci instance, iny 
wife goes to sleep after liinntT ovci hoi '.olunie of sennons. As 
soon as the de;ir soul U ■'^oimd p, I advance softly and puff 
out her candle. I ler pure dreanv. w il) be all the hapi>itT without 
that light ; and, she slccpN au hour, there is a penny gained. 

As for clothes, there 1 . not much money to Ijo saved 
in clothes, for the fact is, a5 a man ad\auct‘.s in life—as ho 
becomes an .-iitf tLnf Ih iton (mark thi' pieas.inlry'i -he goc.s w itli- 
out clothes. When my tailor pn^poses ^oriK‘llnng m the way of 
a change of raiment, I laugh 'u lus face. My blue coat and 
brass buttons will ln*>t tlioit* ten >ears. It is singly What 
then? I don’t w.int to fhirni ruiyhody m [ <iiiiiul,ir. You say 
that my clothe*; aie sh.diby ? \\ h it <lo f caie i When I wished 
to look w'cll 111 SOUK body' > yi s, the nialtoi may have been 
cRffcrcnt. But now, when 1 jeruxe iny iidl of /^\o (let us say) 
at the ywir's end. mnl conluist ii wuh old tailors’ icckonings, I 
feel that 1 hnxe phuerl the g.niv* with mai^ter tailor, and beat 
him ; and rny old clothes arc .> token of ilic victt^ry. 

1 do not like to give str\ mis boaid-wagcs, tiiougli they are 
cheaper than hoiiseliohl IjiIIt, . but 1 know they save out of 
board-wages, anrl so heat me. 7 ins shows that it is not the 
money but* the ganiewhun mien ‘'is me. So about wmc. 1 
have It good and di.j. I will trouble you to t(*U me where to 
get It good and cheap. Vou may .is well gi\e me the address 
of a shop w luTc 1 can buy meal for fourperu vi a. {xjund, or 
sovereigns for fifteen shillings apiece. At the game of auctions, 
docks, shy wine-mcrcJmnfi, depend on it there is ;/e winning ; 
and I would as soon think of tiiiying ji wellcry at an auction m 
Fleet Street as of purchasing wine from one of your dreadful 
needy wine-agcnts such as lufcsl every man's door. Grudge 
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myself good wine ? As soon grudge my horse corn, ' Mres / 
that would be a very losing game indeed, and your humble 
servant has no relish for such. 

But in the very pursuit of saving there must a hundred 
harmless delights and pleasures which we who are careless 
necessarily forego. "What do you know about the natural his- 
tory of your household ? Upon jour honour and conscience, 
do you know the price of a pound of butter? Can you say 
what sugar costs, and how much your family consumes and 
ought to consume? flow much lard do you use in your house? 
As I think on these subjects I own I hang down the head of 
shame. I suppose for a moment that you, who are reading 
this, are a inuldlc>nged gentleman, and paterfamilias ? Can you 
answer the above questions ? You know, sir, you cannot. Novr 
turn round, lay down the book, and suddenly ask Mrs. Jones 
and your daughttrs if //ityr can answer ? They cannot. They 
look at one another. 'I'hcy pretend they can answer. They 
can tell you the plot and principal cliaraciera of the last novel. 
Some of them know something about history, geology, and so 
forth. But of the nalur.il history of home— iWrA/r, and for 
shame on you all ! Honnti soyes f h'or shame on you ? for 
shame on us ' 

In the early morning 1 hear a sort of call ovjodel under my 
window, anil know 'lis the m.-itutinal milkiii.in leaving his can 
at my gate. O household gods ! have I lived all these years 
and don't know the price or the quantity of the milk which is 
delivered m that can ? Why don’t I know ? As I live, if I live 
till to-morrow morning, as soon as I hear the call of Lactantius, 

1 will dash out upon him. How many co\re ? How much milk, 
on an average, all the year round? What rent ? What cost of 
food and dairy servants? What loss of animals, and average^^ 
cost of purchase? If 1 interested myself properly about niy 
pint (or hogshead, whatever it be) of milk, all thiS^ knowledge 
would ensue ; all tins additional interest in life. What is this 
talk of my fiicnd, Mr. l,ewcs, about objects at the seaside, and 
so forth ? * Obj'ects at the seaside Olijccts at the an a-bell ; 
objects before my nose . objects which the butcher brings me lA 
his tray : Which the cook dresses and puts clown before me, and 
over which 1 say grace ! My daily life is surrounded with ot^ects 
which ought to interest me. The pudding I eat (or T£.luse, tlkt 


" Seaside Studies." By G. !!• Lewes, 
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is neither here nor there ; and, between ourselves, what I have 
said about batter-pudding-, may bn taken cum grano^ve are 
not come to that yet, except for the <^nkc of argument or illustra- 
tion)'^b^ pudding. 1 say, on my plate, the eggs that made it, 
the fire that cooked it. the tablecloth on which it is laid, and so 
forth— are each and all of these objects a knowledge of which I 
may acquire— a knowledge of the cost and pioduction of which 
I might advantageously lejirn.* To the man who docs know 
these things, I say the interest of life is prodigiously increased. 
The milkman becomes a study to him , ilic baker a being 
he curiously and tenderly examine;. Clo, T.o\\cs, and clap a 
ludoQus sea-anenione into a glass ‘ I will put a cabman under 
mine, and make a vivisection I'f a butcher. O Lares, Penates, 
and gentle household gods, teac h me lo .sympathise wul\ all tiutt 
comes within my doors ' cjivc me an interest in the butcher'b’ 
book. Let me look foivv.inl lo the ensuing niimbcr of the 
grocer’s account with cngerucss. It seems ungrateful to iny 
kitchen ’Chimney not to know the cost of sw'ccping it , and I 
trust that many a man \aIio reads this, and niu'se.s on it, will feel, 
like the writer, ashamed of Inmsc'lf, and hang doivn his head 
humbly. 

Now, if to Ihib lioiibcholfl game you could add a little money 
interest, the amusemcMit ^vouId be incitMsrd far beyond the mere 
money value, as a game .it c.irds for sixpence is liettor than a 
rubber for nothing If ) 01 can interest yourself about sixpence, 
all life is invested w ith a new excitement. ! ’i oin sunrise to slop- 
ing you can always lx* playing that game— with butcher, baker, 
coal-merchant, cabman, oiiinibus-man — n.iy, diamond-merchant 
and stockbroker. You can bargain foi a guinea over the price 
of a diamond necklace, or for a siAlei nili per cent, in a trans- 
action at the Stock Exchange. We .ill know men who have 
this faculty who are not ungenerous witli tlicir money. 'I'hey 
give it on great occ.asioQs. They arc more able to h('lp than 
you and 1 who spend ouis, and say to poor Prodigal who comes 
to us out at elbow, “My dear fellow', I should have been de- 
lighted . blit I liave already anticip;iti'd my quarter, and am 
going to ask Screwby it he can do anything f^or me." 

In this delightful, wholesome, evcr-novcl twopenny game, 
there is a danger of e.\cc5s, as there is in every other pastime 
or occupation of life. If you grow too eager for your tw'opence, 
thc'acquisition or the loss of it may affect your peace of mind, 

h. 2 
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and pence of mind is better than any atnount of twopences. My 
friend the old-clothes’>nian, whose agonies over the hat have 
lecl to this rambling disquisition, has, 1 very much fear, by a too 
eager pursuit of small profits disturbed the cqunnimity<of a mind 
that ought to be easy and happy. “Had I stood out," lie 
thinks, “I might have had the hat for throopcncc/' and he 
doubts whether, having given fourpcnce for it, he will ever get 
back his money. My good Shadrach, if you go through life 
passionately deploring the irrevocable, and allow yesterday’s 
transactions to embitter the cheerfulness of to-day and to-morrow 
— as hef walk down to the Seme, souse in, hats, body, clothes- 
bag and all, and put an end to your sorrow and sordid cares. 
Before and since Mr. Franklin wrote his pretty apologue of the 
Whistle, have we not all made baigains of which we repented, 
and coveted and acquired objects for which we have paid too 
dearly? Who has not jmrch.ised his hat in some market or 
other? There is Clencial M‘Clellan's cocked-hat for example : 
I dare say he was eager enough to wcai it. and he has learned 
that it IS by no means cheerful wear. TJicre were the military 
beavers of Mcsscigncurs of Oi leans * they wore them gallantly 
in the face of battle , but I suspect they were glad enough to 
pitch them into the Janies River and come home in mufti. Ah, 
amt^ f d thoLun shako! I was looking at a bishop the 
other day, and thinking, “ My right reverend lord, that broad- 
brim and rosette must bind your great broad forehead very 
tightly, and give } ou many a headache. A good easy wideawake 
were bcUiT for you, .and 1 would like to sec that honest face w'ith 
a cully pipe in the middle ol it." Ihcie is my Lord Mayor. 
My once dear lord, my kind friend, when your two yeais' reign 
was over, did you not jumj) for joy and fling your iha^cau-hras 
out of w'lndnw. and hasn’t that hat cost you a pretty bit of 
money? There, in .a «>pl<*ndid li.uelling chariot, in the sw jetCst 
bonnet, all trimmed w'lth orange-blossoms and Chantill/ lace, 
sits my Lady Ros.i, witli old I..orcl Snowden by her sidt Ah, 
Re, a ! what a price have yon pnid for that hat which you wear; 
and is your lad> ship's coronet not piirchrusi'd too dear ? haiough 
of hats. Sir, or Madam, I lake oiT mine, and salute vouwith 
piofound respect. 


* Two cadets of the House of Orleans who served os volunteer^ Under 
General M'Clelkin in his iain]‘iai(;ii against kithinond. 
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A LETThJt TO StJMl. COl/NTJiV COl'SINS. 


Dear Cousins.— Re plra'^cd to receive licrewith a paclcet of 
Mayall’s photognph'j, aiul co))ks of ,//« ./yews, lUu^tratcd 
Times, London Ktoino, Qtmn, nncl Obscn'cr, each containing 
an account of the not.ible h amin ? of thr week. If, besides 
thesiC remembrancer of liume, you have a imiid to read a letter 
from an old friend, bcHold In re it is. Wlien I was at school, 
having left iny parents iii liuha, a good‘n.ilined captaui or 
colonel would come sonieiiiius and .see iis. Indian boys, and 
talk to us about papa and inamnia, and give us coins of the 
realm, and write to oiu par^’ni-, .iiki say, '• 1 rIro\e over yestcr- 
dny and saw Tommy it Doeiur RiKh'-. 1 took him to the 
‘George,* and g.i\e him a diimei. II’-. appoliic is line. lie 
stales that he is reading "('orneJius N'epos,’ with whuh he is 
much interested 1 lis masters rej)ort,’‘ Ka. And though Doctor 
I3irch wrote by the Stime mail a longer, fiilUr, and official stale- 
ment, I ba\e no doubt the ih^^Unt parents preferred the friend's 
letter, with its aitless, possibly ungianiinalical, account of their 
hltle darling. 

I have seen the young heir of Ri iinin 'I'hese eyes linvc beheld 
him and his bride, on .’^atunliy in ]\i]l M.dl, and on Tlk sday in 
the nave of Saint fjcoig' 's Cliapd at Wind or, when the young 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, pa^secl by witli her bluoiuing 
procession of bridcsimids . and half-an-!ioiir liter, wJien the 
Princess of Wales c.mic foith from the chapel, her husband by 
her side robed m the pm pie mantle of the f.imoiij Order which 
his forefather established here five Imndied ycai ^ ago Wc were 
to sec her yet once again, when hei open carnage passed out of 

* This paper, it is almost needless to say, w.-iswrilicn just after the 
xnaniage <m cne Prince and Princess of Wales m March 1863. 
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the Ci'isilc gate to the station of the near railway which was to 
convoy her to Southampton. 

Since womankind existed* has any woman ever had such a 
greeting? At ten hours' distance, there is a city far more mag- 
nificent than ours. With every respect for Kensington turnpike, 
I own that the Arc dc I'EtoiIc at Pans is a much finer entrance 
to an Impcnal capital. In our black, ordcrlcss, zigzag Streets, 
\\c can shov/ nothing to compare with the magnificent array of 
the Rue de Rivoli, that enormous regiment' of stone stretching 
for five miles and presenting sinns before the Tuileries. Think 
of the late I'lect Prison and Waithman's Obelisk, and of the 
Place de la Conconle and the Luxor Stone ! "The finest site, 
in Europe," as Trafalgar Square has been called by some 
obstinate Pritish optimist, is disfigured by trophies, fountains, 
columns, and statues so puerile, disorderly, and hideous, that a 
lover of the arts must hang the hca<l of shame as he passes to 
see our d(‘ar old queen city arraying herself so absurdly ; but 
when all is said and done, we can show one or two of the greatest 
sights in the world. I doubt if any Roman festival was as vast 
or as striking as the Derby day, or if .my Imperial triumph could 
show such a prodigious muster of faithful {K^ojile as our young 
Princess saw on Saturday, when the nation turned out to greet 
her. The calculators aie scjuabbling about the numbers of 
hundreds of thousands, of nulhorK*, who came forth to see her 
and bid her w'elcome. Imagine beacons flaming, rockets blaz- 
ing, yards manned, ships and foils saluting with their thunder, 
every steamer and vessel, every town and village from Rams- 
gate to Gravesend, swarming wutli happy gratulation; young 
girls W'lth flowers scattering loses before her ; staid citizens and 
aldermen pushing and squeezing and panting to make the speech, 
and bow the knee, ami bid her welcome • Who is this whf> is 
honoured with such a prodigious Iriiiniph, and received with a 
welcome so astonishing? A year ago wt* had never he.iiJ of 
her. I think about her pedigree and family not a few of us are 
m the dark still, and I own, for my i>art, to be much pmzled.by 
the allusions of new spaper genealogists and bards and skalds to 
Vikings, Berserkers, and .so forth. But it would be interesting 
to know how many hundreds of thousands of photographs of the 
fair bright face have by this time made it beloved and familuir 
in British homes. Think of all the quiet country nookS' ironi 
I.And's End to Caithness, where kind eyes have glanced at iL 
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The farmet brings it home from market , the curate from bis 
^ visit to the Catliedral town , the rustic folk peer at it through 
the little village shop-window ; the squire's childicn gaze on it 
round the drawing-room table ; every eye that Ix'holds it looks 
tenderly on its bright beauty and sweet .irlless grace, and yourtg 
and old pray God bless her. Wc have an elderly friend (a 
certain Goody Twpshoes), who inhabji^, with many other old 
ladies, the Union House of the pari'h of Saint La?anis in Soho. 
One of your cousins from this liouse went to see her, and found 
Goody and her companion crones nil 111 a flutter of excitement 
about the marriage The whitewashed walls of their bleak 
dormitory were oniamenteil with prints out of the illustrated 
journals, and hung with festoons and triie-lovers' knots of tape 
and coloured paper ; and tlic old bodii^s h.irl had a good dinner, ' 
‘^nd the old longues w'ere chiipmg and clacking away, all eager, 
interested, syn hihing .aul one very elderly and rheumatic 
jc^i^ody, who 1 (Jhged to kcfp her bed (and has, I trust, an 
^^ggerated ’ of the circs attending on Royally), said, 
^t^ore thing, re thing! 1 pity hei *' Yes, even in that dim 
tcAe there little bnghinciS and a quavering hu/ra, a con- 
tribution ofrt ,'te sul)scril*( rl by those doA'n poor old widows 
to the treasure of loyalty witn wliiUi the nation endows the 
Prince's bride. 

Three hundrc*d yearr. ago when our dread Sovereign Lady 
Elizabeth came to take jxjssi &sion of her realm and capital city, 
IJolinshed, if you please (wliose pleasing history of course you 
carry about with you), relatca m liis fourth volume folio, that — 
'•At Iiir entring tlic citie, slic was of the people received maruel- 
lous intierlic, as appeared by liic assemblies, praiers, wclcom- 
rnings, cries, and all other signes which argued a woonderfulL 
earnest loue : ” and at various halting -places 011 the Royal 
progress children habited like angels appeared out of allegoric 
edifices and spoke verses to her — 

Welcome, O Queen, as murh as heart can think ; 

Welcome ag.un, iiinih as tongue can tell ; 

Welcome to joyous tongues and hearts that will not shrink. 

God thee preserve, wc pray, and wish thee ever well ' ” 

Our jiew Princess, you may l)c sure, has also had her Alex- 
andrines, and many minstrels have gone before her singing her 
praises. Mr. Tupper, who begins m very great force and 
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strengtti. and who proposes to give her no less than eight 
hundred thousand welcomes in the first twenty lines of his ode» 
is not satisfied with tins most liberal amount of acclamationt 
but proposes at the end of his poem a still more magnificent 
subscription. Thus we begin, ** A hundred thousand welcomes, 
a hundred thousand welcomes." (In niy copy the figures are 
in the well-known Arabic numerals, but let us have the numbers 
literally accurate) •— 

*' A liuniliLfJ ihoiisantl wxlconics I 
A hiiiulrcd thousand wekoiT|es t 
And n hundred thousand ^lore ! 

O hat)]iy heart of England, 

Slioul aloud and >>ing. land, 

As no land sang b&foie ; 

And Id the pi-uanb soar 
And ring from slioro to Oiore, 

A hundred thousand welcomes, 

And .1 hundrcil tlmusand uiCg" ; 

And lot the cannons ro.ir ’ ‘ 

The loy-siunncd rity o'ci- ’.0 0 
Ami let iho steeples chiinc it, .tjy/j 
A bundled ilioiisand Hclcoines . 

And a hundred thousand nioii , 

And Id the people* rhyme It e :« 

From iiciuhhonr's dvwr (o dor^,,,- 
From evfiy man's heart's ron, 

A biindK'd thousand welromt- 
And a hundred thousand more.' 

Tills contnbutiou, in twenty not long lines, of 900,000 (say 
nine hundred thousand) welcomes is handsome indeed; and 
shows that when our bard is inclined to bo libcial, he docs not 
look to the cost. J3ut what is a sum 0/ 900,000 to his further 
proposal ?— 

O let all these deci irc it, 

Let mdes of shouting swear it, 

In all the years of ^ore, 

Unparallcle*d before ' 

And thou, most wcleoi.ie Wand'rer 
Across the Northci n Water, 

Our England’s .^ifxamjka, 

Our deal adopted daughter— 

Lay to thine heart, conned o’er and o'c t, 

Jn future ye.us remembered well, 

'I he magic fervour of this spell 
That shakes the land from shore to sho.-e 
And makes .ill hearts and eyes brim o'er 
Our hundred thousand welcome'^ 

Our fifty million welcomes, 

And a hundred inilhon more I * 
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Here we have, besides the most bberal previous subscription, 
a further call on the public for no less than one hundred and 
iifty million one hundred thousand welcomes for Her Royal 
Highness. How much is this per head for all of us in the three 
kingdoms? Not above five welcomes apiece, and 1 am sure 
many of us have given more than five hurrahs to the fair young 
Princess. 

Each man sings according to his \{iicc, and gives in pro- 
portion to his means. 'Die guns at .Shceriu'bs “ from their 
adamantine lips" (which had sjxikcn in qiiarreUomc old times 
a very different language) roared a hundred thundering welcomes 
to the fair Dane. The mauh’ns of England strewed roses before 
her feetit Gravesend when she Hiidcd. ^Tr. Tiippcr, with the 
million and odd welcomes, may be compared to tlic thundering, 
fleet; Mr. Chorley’s song, to the flowerris scattciod on Her 
Royal Highncse’s happy and carpeted path . — 

]flossing<i on that fair f*itf ’ 

Safe oil tke slioiu 
Ofjier honie-ihvLiling^ pLico, 

. ' Stranger no muri' 

Love, rioiii her hoLi cliold luino, 

Keep '•'■■rrijw far • 

M ly for her haivthuwi l« mjc, 

June brini; ri,Lnli.’i , 

Autumn, the gohleii iim, 

Dcxir Sat them ittai 

Hawthorn for May, eglantine for June, and in autumn a little 
Lisse of the gtilden vine lor our Northern Star, 1 am sure no 
one will grudge the Prmco^jS these simple enjoyments, and of 
the produce of the last-named plea^^ing plant, I wonder how 
many bumpers were drunk to hei health on the happy day of 
her bridal? As for the Liaurcatc's ver.cii, I would rcspeclfiilly 
liken his Highness to a giant sliowing a beacon loichon “a 
windy headland." Ills flaring torch is a pine lice, to lie sure, 
which nobody can w'leld but himself. ITo waics it' and four 
times in the m.d night he shouts mightily, " AI(’\.indra ! " and 
the Pontic pine is whirled into the ocean, and r'nceladus got's 
home. 

Whose muse, whose corncmusc, sounds with such plaintive 
s^rectness from Arthur's Seat, while J^dinburgli and Mussel- 
burgh lie rapt in delight, and the mermaids come flapping up 
to Leith shore to hear the exquisite music? Sweeter piper 
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Edina knows not than Aytoan, the Bard of the Cavaliers, 
ovho has given in his frank adhesion to the reigning dynasty. 
When a most beautiful, celebrated, and unfortunate princess 
\vhose memory the Professor loves— when Mary, wife of Francis 
the Second, King of France, and by her own right proclaimed 
’fjuecn of Scotland and England (poor soul !), entered Paris with 
her young bridegroom, good X'etcr Ronsard wrote of her — 

** Toi qui as veu lexccllcnce tie celle 
Qui rend le t iel dc 1 1 Cslon.sc cnvicux, 

Dy hardiincnt, con tenter vous mes yeux, 

Vous nc vcriez jamais chose plus belle/’"* 

*‘Vous ne verre/. jainais chose pins belle” Hey is nn 
Alexandrine WTitten three hundred years ago, as simple as 
Jton jour. Professor Aytoun is more ornate, .\fter elegantly 
complimenting the spring, and a description of Her Royal 
Highness's well-known ancestors the “ Rerserkbrs," he bursts 
forth — 

“ The Rose of llcnmiirk LOines, the Rov.'il Ihidc ! 

(1 loveliest Rose ! our |inia^'on .intl undc- 
Choue of the Priiirc whom Knglaiid liulU > so dear— 

What homaire shall we jsay 
*J'o one who h:is no peei ’ 

What cin the bard or wiltlered minstrel s.iy 
Aloiti lluui the pcacant who on beiickcl Uni.c 
Breathes from his heait an eaniesi pr.ijcr for thet ’ 

Words are not fair, if that tliey would express 
Is fairer still ; so lovers in dismay 
blahd all abashvd before that luveliiics.s 
They worship most, but find no words to praj. 

Too sweet for incense ’ (JbiatHi ') ',1'akc our 1o\ls instead— 

Most freely, truly, and devoutly given ; 

Our prayer for blessings on that gcntlg head, 

For earthly happiness and rest in he.m n ! 

May never sorrow dim those dovelike eyes, 

But peace ns pure as reigned in Paradise, 

Calm and untainted on creation’s eve. 

Attend thee still ! May holy angel-," &c. 

This is all very well, my dear country tousins. But willyoU. 
say '‘Amen” to this prayer? I won’t. Assuredly our fair 
Princess will shed many tears out of the “dovclike eyes,” oi 
the heart will be little worth. Is she lo know no parting, no 
ixire. no anxious longing, no tender watches by the sick, to 
deplore no friends and kindred, and feel no grief? Heiven 
forbid ! When a bard or wildcrcd minstrel writes so, best 

* Quoted in Mignet’s “ Life of Mary.” 
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Accept his own confession, that lie is losing his head. On the 
day of her entrance into London in bo looked inoFe bright and 
happy than the Princess? On the day of the matriage, the 
fair face wore its marks of care already, and looked out quite 
grave, and frightened almost, under the wreaths and lace and 
orange-flowers. Would you have had her feel no ticnior? A 
maiden on the bridegroom's threshold, a Princess led up to the 
steps of a throne? I think her pallor and doubt liccanie her as 
well as her smiles. That, 1 can tell you, was our vote who sate 
in X compartment, let us say, m the na\c of Saint Ocoigc's 
Chapel at Windsor, and saw a patt of one of the brightest 
ceremonies ever performed ilicn . 

My dear cousin Mary, \<ju have an account of the dresses , 
find I promise you there weie princesses bc^^ides the bride whopi 
It did the eyes good to lx hold. Around the bride sailed a bevy 
of young creatures so I, nr, white, and gi aceful, that I thought 
of those fairy-tale beauties who arc sometimes piincesscs, and 
sometimes white swans. The Royal Princesses and the Royal 
Knights of the Garter swept by in prodigoiis robes and tr.ains of 
purple velvet — thirty slullings a yard, my dear, not of course 
including the lining, which, I have no doubt, was of the iichest 
satin, or that costly " nunivcr" whicli we used to read about m 
poor Jorrold's writings The young lYinces wore habited in 
kilts ; and by the side of the Princess Royal irotti'd such a little 
wee solemn J lighlanrler ! He is the young lieir and chief of the 
famous clan of Brandenburg. His eyri<‘ is amongst the liagles, 
and 1 pray no harm may befall the deai little clieftani. 

The heralds in their tabards wtTc marvellous to behold, and 
a nod from Rouge Croix ga\o me the keenest gratification. I 
tried to catch Garter's rye, but either f couldn’t or lie wouldn't. 
In Ills robes, he is like otic of the Three Kings in old missal 
jlluminations. (loldstick m W'niting is even more splendid. 
With his gold rod and robes and trappings of many colours, he 
looks like a Royal enchanter, and as if he bad raised up all this 
scene of glamour by a wave of his glittering wand. 'J he silver 
trumpeters wear such quaint cajM, as ihOiC I have humbly tried 
to depict on the playful heads, of children Behind the trum- 
peters came a drum-bearer, on whose back a gold-laccd drummer 
drubbed his march. 

When the silver clarions had blown, and under a clear chorus 
of white-robed children chanting lound the organ, the noble 
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procession passed into the chapel, and was bidden from our 
sight for a while, there was silence, or from the inner chapel 
ever so faint a hum. Then hymns arose, and in the lull, We 
knew” that prayers were being said, and the sacred lite performed 
which joined Albert Kdward to Alexandra his wife. I am sure 
hearty prayers were offered outside the gate as well as within 
for that princely young pair, .ind for their Mother and Queen. 
The peace, the freedom, the happiness, the order which her rule 
guarantees, are part of my birthright as an Englishman, and I 
bless God for my share. Whore else shall I find such liberty of 
action, thought, speech, or laws which protect me so well? Her 
part of her compact with her people, what sovereign ever better 
performed? If ours sits apart from the festivities of the day, it- 
is because she suffers from a grief so recent that the loyal heart 
cannot master it as yet, and rem.iins /rai und fest to a bejoved 
memory. A p.art of the music which celebrates the day's service 
was composed by the husband wlio is gone to the place where 
the just and pure of life meet the reward promised by the Father 
of all of us to good and faithful servants \\ ho have done well 
here below. As tins one gives in his account, surely we may 
remember liow the Prince was the fiicnd of all peaceful arts and 
learning, liow lie was true and fast alw.iy:, to duty, home, 
honour; how, thiough a life of (ompheated trials, he was 
sagacious, righteous, active, and self-denying. And as we trace 
in the young faces of his many children the father's features and 
likeness, what KnglisJiman will not pray that they may have 
inherited .also .^01110 of the great qualities whitli v^oii lor the 
Prince Consort the love and respect of our country? 

The papers loll us how, on the night of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, all over Engl.ind and Scotland illuminations 
were made, the poor and children were feasted, and in vil'ago 
and city thousands of kindly schemes were devised to mark the 
national happiness and sympathy. *' 'I he i^onfirc on Copt-point 
at Folkestone was seen in France," the Tek^aph says, ‘‘iiion* 
clearly than even the French marine lights could be reen at 
Folkestone " Long m.iy the fire continue to burn I There are 
Europt'an coasts (and inland pU^ecs) whore tlie liberty light has 
been cMinguished, or is so low- tliat you can’t see to read by it — 
there arc great Atlantic shoics where it flickers and smokes very 
gloomily. Let us be thankful to the honest guardiaris of Otiis, 
and for the kind sky under which it burns bright and steady. 
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BEKORii: me lies a com bcaiing the iiiuge :iiul suix^rscrlption of 
King George the Fourlli, nnd of llu* nominal value of t\iO'and< 
sixpence. But an official fiiend at a neighbouring turnpike says 
the piece ia hopelessly bad , and a chemist tc'ted it, returning a 
hke iiiifavoiinblc opinion. A cabman, ^ho hail brouglil ifie 
from a Criub, left it tvith tlie CIuIj porter, appealing to the gent 
who gate it a pore cabby, at ever so much o'clock of a rainy 
nigbt,^ which he hopc’cl he would give hiiii another, I have 
taken that cabman at Ins vvord. He has been ptovided with a 
sound com. The bad piece is on the table before me, and 
shall have a hole diilled through it, as soon .xs this essay is 
wntten, by a loyal s.^bjecl who doi * nut clisirc to deface the 
Sovereign's image, but to protest against tlie r.iscal who has 
taken lus name in vam r/tf. Lby. indeed I Is. this what you 
call defending the faitli ^ You d.irc to forge your Sovereign's 
name, and pass your scoundrel pewter ns Iii^ silver? 1 wonder 
who you arc, wretch and mo^t eonsiunmalc trickster? This 
forgery is so conijilete that even now 1 am deceived by it- 1 
can't bcc the diffircnce between the base and sterling metal. 
Perhaps this piece is a little lighter ;--l don't know. A little 
softer , — IS It? 1 have not bitten it , not being a connoisseur in 
the lasting of pewK'r or silver. 1 lake the word of three honest 
men, though it gOf,s ag.iiiibt me ; and though 1 have given two- 
and-sixpence worth of honest consideration for the counter, I 
shall not attempt to iinphcaie anybody else in my niisfortune, or 
tramsfer my ilMuck to a deluded neighbour. 

1 say the imitation is so curiously successful, the stamping, 
TDilling of the edges, lettering, an<l so forth, arc so neat, that 
even now, when my eyes are open, I cannot sec the cheat. IIow 
did those experts, the cabman, and pikcmnn, and tradesman, 
come to find it out ? How do they happen to be more familiar 
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with pewter and siUer than I am? You see, I put out of the 
question another point which I might argue without fear of 
defeat, namely, the cabman's statement that I gave him this bod 
piece of money. Suppose every cabman who took a shilling 

fare were to dri\e away and 

t return presently with a bad 
com and an assertion that I 
Iiad given it to him 1 This 
would be absuid and mis- 
cliievous ; an encouragement 
of Mcc amongst men w*ho 
already arc subject to temp- 
tations, flcing kowo, I think 
if 1 were a cabman myself, 
I might sometimes stretch a 
furlong or two in my calcula- 
tion of distance. Diit don't 
conio rta/rr, my man, and tell 
me T have given you a bad 
half-crown. No, no ! 1 have 
paid once like a gentleman, 
and once is enough. For 
instance, during the Exhibi- 
tion time 1 was stopped by an 
old coiintfy woman in black, 
with a huge umbrella, who, 
bui sting into tears, said to 
me, ‘'Master, be this the 
way to Harlow, in Essex?" 
"This the way to Harlow-* 
'1 Ins is tlie way to hixeter, my 
good lady, and you will ai rive 
there if >ou walk about 170 
miles in your present direc- 
tion," I answered courteously, 
'])]ying to the old creature. 
Tlien she fell a-sobbing as 
though her old heart would break. She had a daughter a- 
dying at Piarlow. She had walked already “vifty-drcc ttiile 
that day." Tears stopped the rest of her discourse, so artless, 
genuine, and abundant that— I own the truth— T gave her, in 
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I believe genuine silver, si piece of the exact size of that coin 
which forms the subject of this essay. Well. About a*inonth> 
since, near to the very spot nvherc I had met my old woman, I 
was accosted by a person in black, a person in a large draggled 
eap, a person with a huge umbrella, was beginning, "I 

say, Master, can you tell me if this be the way to Har " but 

here she slopped. Her eyes goggled wildly She started from 
me, as Macbeth turned fiom Macdufl She would not engage 
with me. It was my old friend of Harlow, in lissex. I dire 
say she has informed ninny other people of her daughter's illness, 
and her anxiety to be put upon the right way to Harlow. Not' 
long since a very gentlemanlike nun, Major Dclaiiierc let us 
call him (I like the title of Major very much), requested to see 
mo, named a dead gentlom in who lie i^aid iiad been our mutual 
friend, and oi* the slrcngtn of thi^ mutual acquaintance, beggi^l 
me to casli his cheque for five pounds ' 

It is these things, my dear sir,, which serve to make a man 
cynic.i1. I do conscicniiously believe that had 1 cashed the 
Major's cliciiue there would have been a diffitully about pay- 
ment on the part of the n'specti'd bankers on whom he drew. 
On your honoui and ctoncciencc, do you think that old widow 
who was walking from 'lunbndge Wells to Harlow had a 
daughter ill, and vva, an I'oncst woman at all? The daughter 
couldn't always, you si e. be being ill, and her mother on her 
way to her dear child through Hyde Ikirk. In the same way 
some habitual snccreis may be inclined to hint that the cabman's 
story was an invention -or at any rate, choose to ride off (so 
to speak) on the doubt. Xo. My opinion, I own, is unfavour- 
able as regards the widow from 'iunbridge Wells, and Major 
Delamere ; but, believing the cabman was honest, I am glad to 
think he was not injun d bv the reader's most humble servcint. 

What n qiiC'T csciiing life this rogue's march must be . this 
attempt of the b.id half-crowns to get into circulation ’ Had 
my dIstlngUl^he(l frund the Major knocked at many doors that 
morning, before operating on mine? Tlie sport must be some- 
thing akin to the pleasure of tiger or elephant hunting. WhaL 
ingenuity the sportsiii.in must have in tracing his prey—wdiat 
daring and caution in coniing* upon him ' What coolness m 
facing the angry animal (for, after all, a m.in on whom you draw 
a cheque a bout fortant will be angry). ' a delicious thrill 
of triumph, if you can bnng him down! It 1 liave inoiiey aL 
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the bankers, and draw for a portion of it over the counter, that 
is mere proscr-any dolt can do that. But, having no balance, 
.say I drive up in a cab, present a cheque at Coutts’s, and, 
receiving the amount, drive off? What a glorious moming^s 
pport that has been! How superior in excitement to the. 
common transactions of everyday life ! ... I must tell a story i 
it lb against ra^self, 1 know, but it out, and perhaps my 
mind will be the easier. 

More than twenty years ago, in an island rcm.arkable for its 
verdure, I met four or five times one of the most agreeable com- 
ixinions with whom I have passed a night. 1 heard that evil 
times had come Ufjon this gentleman ; and, overtaking him in a 
load near my own house one evening, 1 asked him to come 
home to dinner. In two days, he was at my do(T again. At 
bicakfast-tiiiie was this second appearance. He w'as in a cab 
(of course he was m a cab , they always arc, these unfortunate, 
these courageous men) To deny myself was absurd. Afy 
fiiend could see me over the parlour blinds, surrounded by rny 
family, and cliccrfully partaking of tin* morning meal. Might 
he have a word witli nji’? ami can you imagine its jmrport? 
J5y the most provoking delay, lus uncle .the ailimr.il not being 
able to come to town till I'rida}— would I cash iiim a cheque? 
] need not say it would b»' paid on Satnrda\ wiilioiit f.ul. 

I tell you that man went away wjlli money in jus pocket, 
and I legrct to add that his gallant iclativc 1ms not nwe io 
toioH yet / 

Laying down the pen, and sinking back in my chair, here, 
perhaps, 1 fall into a fnc minuh'.V i<’\eiie, and think of one, 
two, three, half'a-flo/.en eases in which f have been content to 
accept that sham prom i‘^sory com iii return for sterling money 
advanced. Not a reatler, whaiover Ins .igc, but could tell a 
like story, f vow'and believe there are men of fifty, whow/H 
dine well to-day, who have not paid their sdiool debts yet, a^al 
who liave not taken up their long-protested promises to pay, 
Tom, Dick, Harry, my boys, I owe you no giudge, and rather 
relish that wince with vvlmdi you will read these mi*ek lines and 
say, “He means me." Poor Jack m Hades ! Do you remember 
a certain pecuniary iransaclion, and a little sum of money you 
boiTowod “ until the meeting of Parliament " ? Parliament met 
often in jour lifetime : Parliament has met since : but I tlnnk T 
should scarce be more surprised if your ghost glided aUo tbo 
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room now, and laid down tlic amount of our little account, than 
1 should have been if you had paid me in your lifetime with the 
actual acceptances of the Bank of England. You asked to 
borrow, but you never intended to jiay. 1 \vould as soon hhve 
believed that a promissory note of Sir John KaKt.aff (accepted 
by Messrs. Bardolph and Nyni, and payable in Aldgate). would 
be as sure to hnd pa\nicnl, as that note of the depaitcd— nay, 
lamented— Jack TJinfUcss. 

He who borrows, meaning to pay, is quite a cJiffereiit person 
from the individual here de^^enbed. Mnny--n»osi, 1 liope— took 
Jack's promise for w'hat it was worth— .ind quite well knew that 
when he said, T.end me." he meant, “Gi\e me" twenty 
pounds. "Give me diangt fo. this h.ili tiown," b.aid Jack , " I 
know it's a pewter piece," and you ijaM' linn the change m 
honest silver, and pockeU'd ibe coiiiiU 1 l«'it giavely. * 

What a queer coiisciniT-ness that must be vGiich accom- 
panies such a man m In-, -.leeping, m hr- waking, in bis w.alk 
through life, by li.’. fireade with hi^ childien round him! 
“For wliat we arc going lo neciw." .ke -he «:ays gr.ice before 
his dinner, “My dear-i • Sii.ill 1 Ik Ip you to some niutton? 
I robbed the butcIuT of the meat. 1 ilon t intend lo pay him. 
Johnson my boj, a gb--. of cliampague^ \Vi\ good, isn't it? 
Not too sweet. I'orl) '•'V' 1 get ir f imi So and-so, whom I 

intend to cheat " As v gUs go torlli and bung liome to iheir 
eaglets the Irani) or the pnvid kid, 1 s.i} lli'ie .tro men who 
live and victual tlicir iic'^ts by jdimflci. We .ill know high- 
way robbers m white ik’cK cloth', domestic bandits, in.arauders, 
passers of barl com. W nat was M.nder clieiiue \^lllcll Major 
Delamcre proposer I f should ca'-h but .1 piece of b.id money? 
What was Jack Tlniftle'^s's promise to pay'* ILiving got his 
booty, I f.incy 3*’^^ or ih • Major i-'iniiung home, and viife 
and children g.iUifnug round .about Iniii. Poor wife and 
childrtn! They r/'p. ct paju verj^ likely. They don’t know 
lie IS false coin. Mavbe the wife has a dreadful inkling of the 
truth, and, '^ickenuig, uus to hide it Ironi tlie drmglUcrb and 
sons. Al.iybe she is .an aeconiplici* he’-^-elf a bra/eii forgery. 
If Turpin and Jack Slioppard were niariK’d, verj likely Mes- 
dames Sheppard and Turpm did not know, at what their 
husbands' real profession was, and fancied, w'heri the men left 
home in the morning, they only went away to follow some 
regular and honourable biismc-s. Then a ‘.uspicioii of the 
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truth may have come : then a dreadful revelation ; and presently 
we have the guilty pair robbing together, or passing forged 
money ezich on bis own account. You know Doctor Dodd? I 
wonder whether his wife knows that he is a forger, and scoun- 
drcl ? Has she bad any of the plunder, think you, and were the 
darling children's new dresses bought with it? The Doctor's 
sermon last Sunday was certainly charming, and we all cried. 
Ah, my poor Dodd I Whilst lie is preaching most beautifully, 
pocket-handkerchief in hand, he is peering over the pulpit 
cushions, looking out piteously for Messrs. Pcachum and J^ckit 
from the police-office. I3y Doctor Dodd you understand I would 
typify the rogue of respectable exterior, not committed to gaol 
yet, but not undiscovered. We all know one or two such. Tl^is 
very sermon perhaps wiU be read by sonic, or more likely — for 
depend upon it, your solemn hypocntic scoundrels don’t care 
much foi light literalure—iriore likely, I say, this discourse will 
be read by some of their wives, who think, “Ah mercy! does 
ilial horrible cynical w retch know how niy poor husband blacked 
my eye, or abstracted nianiina 's siKcr teapot, oi forced me to 
write So-and-so's name on that piece of stamped paper, or what 
not?” My good cre.Uure, 1 am not angry with you. If your 
husband has broken youi nose, \ou will vow tlint he liad autho* 
rity over your person, and a right to dcnioli<-li .in) pait of it: 
if he has conveyed away your mamma's teapot, )c«i vvill say that 
she gave it to him at your marriage, and it was veiy ugly, and 
what not ! if he lakes your aunt’s watch, anti you love him, you 
will carry it ere long to the pawnbroker’s, and perjure yourself 
— oh, how you will perjure yourself— m the witness-box' 1 
know this IS a dcgratling mcw' of woman's noble nature, her 
exalted mission, and so fuith, and so forth. 1 know' you will 
say this is bad moiahty. Is it^ Do you, or do you not, expect 
your w'omankind to stick by you for better or for worse? Say 1 
have committed a forgery', and the officers come in search of me, 
is my wife, Mr.s. Dodd, to show them into me dining-room and 
s.!)', “I^ay step in, gentlemen! My husband has just tome 
home from church That bill with my Lord rhesterfield’s accept- 
ance, 1 am bound to own, was never written by his Lor<lship« 
and the signature is in the Doctor's handwruing.” Isay, would 
any man of sense or honour, or fine feeling, praise his wTe for 
telling the truth under sucli circumstances ? Suppose she made 
a fine grimace, and said, “ Most painful as my imsitiou is, m^l 
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deeply as 1 feel for my William, yet truth most prevail, and 1 
deeply Uhient to state that the beloved partner of rny life did 
commit the flagitious act with which he is charged, and is at this 
present moment located in the two-pair back, up the chimney, 
whither it is my duty to lead you." Why, even Dodd himself, 
who w'jis one of the greatest humbugs who c\er lived, would not 
have had the face to say that he approved of his wife telling the 
truth in such a case. \\'‘oulcl you have had Floia Macdonald 
lieckon the officers, saying, "'Iliis way, gentlemen! You'will 
find the Young Chevalier aslecj> m that c ivern " Or tioii't you 
prefer her to be splcndide 7f/u/dirx, and ready at all risks to save 
him? If ever 1 lead a relDcIlmn, iiid my women betray me, may 
I be hanged but 1 will not f- ignc them . and if ever 1 steal a 
teapot, and my women don't stand up for me, [lass the article 
under their shawK, whisk do^ri the street vsitii it, outbluster tlic 
policeman, and utter any amount of fibs before Mr. I)eak, those 
lieings are not what I i.ik(‘ them to be, and — for a fortune— I 
won't give them so much .if, a bad half ciown. 

Is conscious guilt a soiiree of iinnuved p.un to the bosom whicli 
harbours it ? Has not your ci irnmal, on llie contrary, an excite- 
ment, an enjoyment within, cpiitc unknown to you and me who 
never did anything w rorg m uiir lives ? The housebreaker must 
snatch a fearful loy as he walks unclMlJm'^cd by the ])oIiccmaii 
with his sack full of spofins and tankards. Do not cracksmen, 
when asscmblerl logcth.'r, entertain tliemselvcs with stories of 
glorious old burgLincs w Inch they or bygone heroes have com- 
mitted? But that my age is mature and my habits formed, I 
should really j'list like to try a little cninmahty. Fancy passing 
a forged bill to your banker, calling on a friend and sweeping 
his sideboard of plate. Ins hall of umbrellas and coats ; and then 
going home to dress for dinner, s.iy - and to meet a bishop, a 
judge, and .1 police magistrate or so. and talk more morally than 
any man at table ! How 1 should chuckle (as my host's spoons 
clinked sortly in my pocket) whilst 1 was uttering some noble 
Speech about virtue, duly, chanty ^ 1 wonder do wc meet 

garotters in society? In an average lea-p.irt>, now, how many 
returned convicts arc there ^ Docs John hooiman, when he 
asks permission to go and spend the evening with some friends, 
pass Ins lime m thuggee ; waylay and stianglc an old gentleman 
or two; let him&elf into your house, with the housc-kby of 
course, and appear as usual with the shaving- water when you 
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ring your bell in the morning ? The very possibility of such a 
suspicion invests John with a new and romantic interest in my 
mind. Behind the grave politeness of bis countenance 1 try and 
read the lurking treason. Full of this pleasing subject, I have 
been talking thief-stones with a neighbour. The neighbour tells 
me how some friends of hers used to keep a jenv el-box under a 
bed in their room , anil, going into the room, they thought they 
heard ii noise under the bed. They had the courage to look. 
The cook was under the bed — under the bed with the jewel-box. 
Of cour'^e she said she h.ul come for purposes connected with 
her business , but this was absurd. A cook under a bed is not 
there for profession il purposes. A relation of mine had a box 
coiuaining diamonds under her bed, which diamonds she told 
jiifi were to be mine, .Mine * One day, at dinner- tunc, between 
the entrdcs and the roast, a cab drove away from my relative’s 
house containing ilie box whertm lay the diamonds. John laid 
the dessert, brought the coffic, waited all the evening — and oh, 
how frightened he was when he came to learn that his mistress’s 
box had bcLii conveyed liul of her own room, and it contained 
diamonds — "Law bhss us, did U now^" I wonder w'hethcr 
John’s subscqiicnl larcer has been pro:5)pcrous ’ i’erhaps the 
gentlemen from Dow Street were iill m the wrong when they 
agreed in suspecting John as llic author of the robbery, llis 
noble nature was hurt at the suspicion. You cunet ivc he would 
not like to remain m a family wheic they were mean enough to 
suspect him of stealing a jewel-box uul of a bt'd-rooiii — and the 
injuicd man and my relatives soon piirled, liut, inchmng (with 
my usual cymeisni) to tliink that he did steal the valuables, think 
of Ills life for the month or two whilst be still remains in the 
service 1 lie shows tlie officers over the house, agiccs with them 
that the must liave been made by persons familiar with it ; 
gives them even assistance ; pilii's his master and mistress wii’i 
a manly compassion ; points out wh,it a cruel misfortune it is o 
himseK as an honest man, with liis living to get and his family to 
provide for, that this sus[>icion should fall on him. Finally, he 
takes leave of hi. pi.uc, with a deep though natural melancholy 
that he had ever .accepted it. What’s a tlioiisand pounds to 
gentlefolks ? A lo-vs certainly, but they wiU live as well without 
the diaiiie ids as with them, Hutto John his Ilhhonour was 
worth more than diamonds, his llhonour was. Whohevet is to 
give lum back his character? Who is to prevent liany one from 
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sayin", *' Ho yes. This is the footiuan which was in tlic family 
where the diamonds was stole " ? &c. 

1 wonder has John prospered in life subsequently? If he is 
innocent, he does not interest me in the least. The interest of 
the case lies in John’s behaviour supposing him to be guilty. 
Imagine the smiling face, the daily service, the orderly per- 
formance of duty, whilst within John is siilTt:nng pangs lest 
discovery should overtake him. Every bell of the door which 
he is obliged to open may bring a police-offacr. The accom- 
plices may peach. Wlial an cvciting life John's must have 
been for awhile. And now, >eaisand years .ifler, when pur- 
suit has long ce.ibccl, and detection ii inipo'isilile, docs he ever 
revert to the little liansaclnri’ Is il possible those diamonds 
cost a thou<;nnd ponnils’ What a logue the .rence must have^ 
been who only gave him so and so ! And I pleasingly picture 
to myself an oUl ex-footn'. m and an ancient reonver of stolen 
goods meeting and talking over thisnialttr, which dates from 
times so caily that h^r posenl Majeslv’s fair image could only 
just have begun to be coined or foigcd. 

I choose to take lolm fit the lime when Ins little peccadillo is 
suspected, jjeihap*-, but when there is no spccilic charge of 
robbery against lum. If ' la not ytt c.'nvuted . he is not even 
on his trial; how then f..ui we \entim* to say he is guilty? 
Now think w'hat scores id men and women walk the world in a 
like predicamtn! , and what labe com p.isses current! Pinch- 
beck strives to ]):i ^ off hi'' hibtorv as ‘-atnul com. lie knows it 
is only base nicltd, washed over with .1 thin varnish of learning. 
Poluphloisbos [lilts his seimons in cuculation sounding brass, 
lacquered ovci with white iiul.il, and marked with the stamp 
and image of piety. What ‘■.u you lo Drawcansir’s reputation 
as a militnry commander’ to I ibbs’a pretensions to be .1 fine 
gentleman? to S i|'>phira''' claims as a poetess, or Kodoessa’s as 
a beauty? H11 bravery, his piety, high birth, genius, beauty — 
each of these dcceiscis would palm his f.tlschooil on us, and 
have us accept Ins forgeries as sterling coin And we talk here, 
please to observe, of weaknesses rather than ciimcs. .Sonic of 
US have more serious things to hide than a yellow chock lichtnd 
a raddle of rouge, or a white poll under a w ig of jetty curls. 
You know, ’Neighbour, there arc not only f.ilse teeth in this 
world, but faUe longues : and some make up a bust and an 
appearance of strength with padding, cotton, and what not? 
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while another kind of artist tnesto take you in by wearing under 
his waistcoat, and perpetually thumping, an immense sham 
heart. Dear sir, may yours and mine be found, at the right 
time, of the proper size and in the right place. 

And what has thib to do with half-crowns, good or bad? Ah, 
friend \ may our com, battered, and clipped, and defaced though 
It be, bu proved to be Sterling bilvcr on the day of the Great 
Assay 1 



STRANGE TO SAY, ON CLUB PAPER.' 


BlforK the Duke of York's column, .mil between the ' ‘ Aihcn- 
pcum’' and " Dinted Scr\iLe’’ ('lub'^. I hn\c sein'inore than 
once, on the esplanade, a preaiher hoMinsj foilh to a Iilile 
congregation of An/.r.viA and ciieei-bo)';, whom he entertains 
with a distour e on the criims of a lapncuuis aristocracy, or" 
warns of tlie iniimncnt p--nl of iheir own •'Oiils. buinetiincs 
llii^ orator is made to “ nun* Jii " bv brul.il policemen , Some- 
times, on a Sundav, he pomts to a white head or two visible in 
the windows of the (dulv, to the right and left of him, and 
volimtccTS a statement lliat iliO'^c ']uiet and elderly Sabbath- 
breakers will very soon be called from this woild to another, 
where th^ii lot vill bv no means be roinfortable as that 
which the repiobaii’s iiij-'V inre, m llieir irni chairs by their 
snug firt’Js. 

At tlKMUid ol l.’^t moiiJli, liad I been a l*all Mall pioacher. 1 
would have lik'd ro send a whip rmind to all the clubs in M. 
James's, and convoke the f*’W members remaining in London to 
licar a discniir'^*’ id// D-oo'i a text fnnii tlic ncw.spajrer, 

1 would liave tikcn my pn-,t iindfr tlic statue of hanie, say- 
where she stands disliiimting wuaih-> to ilie three Cnmcuii 
Guardsmen ('I he cio^-iing-swei pi r divs not obstruct the patli, 
and T siijipose js away at hi-> vdia on Siiiid lys.) And, when the 
congiegalion wa-j preiiy c|iiki, 1 would ha\c begun - 

111 tile O/'Jiri-tv of the 27ih September, 1863, 111 the liftli page 
and the fourth column, it la thus wnlleu — 

"The codicil apnendi d to the will of the laic Lord t'lvde. 
executed at Chatham, and beating the signatiuc of ( lyde, I .M., 

IS written, strange to -^ay, on .i she<*i of papti ficttrif/j; Utc 
' Aiken<rum Club' mark " 

Wliat the codicil is, my dear brethren, it is not our business 
10 inquire. It conveys a benefaction to a faithful and attached 
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friend of the good Field-Marshal. The gift may be a lakh of 
rupees, or it may he a house and its contents — furniture, plate, 
and wmc-ccllar; My friends, I know the wine-mcrchant, and, 
for the sake of the legatee, hope heartily that the stock is 
large. 

Am I wrong, dear brethren, in supposing that you expect a 
preacher to say a seasonable word on d< ath here ’ If you don't, 
f fear you are but little ianuliai with llie hnbiis of preachers, 
and are but lax hearers of sermons Wo might contrast the 
vault where the w-iriior’s remains he thioiided and coffined, 
with that in which his worldly provision of wine is stow'cd aw'ay. 
Spain and Portugal and hi.inu — all the lands which siipfihefl 
his store— as hardy and obedient snbaltein, as le^ohite captain, 
.ns colonel daring but pi lulcnl — he has vi-sitcd the fields of all. 
In India and China he niauhcs always unconqiicrcd ; or at tlie 
head of his dauntless Highland bng ide he treads the Cinnean 
snow ; or he rides from eonqii^'st to conqiK'^t in India once 
more; succouring hi^ coinilivmcn in the hour of their utmost 
need; sii lit mg down ihe'^caicd niulinv, and tiamphng out the 
oinbiTSof rebellion , at Ihohead of an luioic iiiiiy, aconsumiiialc 
chief. And now hia glonoiis ohl sword is slii allied, and his 
honours are won ; and he h.is borgl^t Inni a and stored it 

WMth iiiodesi cheer fcjr hi" fiieiuls (the goofl old man put water 
in his own wine, and a glass 01 two siifiicid lum)' behold the 
<'nd conics, .and his h-galec inheiits those modest po^scbsions 
by virtJO of rx codidl to his lAinlsIiip’s will, wiitten, *' 

/o sav, on ti of the ' Aiht.na urn Club' 

mark." 

Tt IS to this part of the text, my bieihren, that 1 piopose 
to address niysi'lf pailiLuIarly, and if the remarks I make are 
offciiMve to an\ of }oii, )ou know tlie doois of our meeting- 
house are open, and vou can walk oei wIkmi }oli will. AroMid 
us .i,-o magnilieeiit hills and palates fi eqnentod by sut,: a , 
miih tilde ot nun n-. not even the Roin..n Forum as^-cmbled 
tog-'dier. Yonder aie the Marlium .'iiid the P.ilUidiuni. Ne.\t 
to the Palladium i-, the elegant Viatoriuni, which BaiTV grace- 
fully stole f'oni Rome Ity its side is the massive R, forma- 
torium and tlie tlie Hltratorium reari its granite columiip 
beyond Intending down the street palace after pakn-j rises 
magnificent, and under their lofty roofs warriors and i.nvycrs, 
merchants and nobk^', scholars and seamen, the wialthy, the 
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poor, the busy, the idle assemble. Into the halls built do>\m 
this httlc street and its neighbourhood the jjrincipal men of 
all London come to hear or impart the news ; and the affairs 
of the Slate or of private individuals^ the quarri’ls of empires 
or of authors, the movements of the (’ourl, or the splendid 
vagaries of fa'^^hion, the iniri"iios of statesmen or of persons of 
another sex yet more w.ly, ilie last news of battles 111 the gTat 
occidental conlinentb, nay, the latest betting for the horse- 
races, or the advent of 1 danctr at the iheairo—all that men 
do is discussed m these Pall Alall agor:e. wlierc we of London 
daily assemble. 

Now among so many lailvcrs, con^^ider how manv false reports 
mu*-! fly about ■ in siieli mulflatle*; in’.agjne how many dis- 
appoiiUed men Ihcjc mun be. Jiaw nnny el 1 at t< 1 1 10 >tes ; how^ 
many feeble -aiKl ereduloi.* hereof I maik some fpociinens 
in my congregation) , hew many mean, rancorous, ]wone to 
behove ill of tlieir iK’ttei-, ( ig-T to lind fault, and then, my 
brethien, faney how the words nf my t''xt li.ive been read 
and received m Pall Mall • (1 peu'^ive siveral of the congre- 
gation looking most iinefi,efcMtiibl One old boy with a dyed 
moustache turns piupl* m the face, and stmts lucl: to th^' 
Martium ; anoilv r, wiili a sh, ig c»r ilv «-'iO!iidf r and a iiiuiiimr 
of “ Riibbeb," ‘ UiK 1 BW in the iiin».ii(.ii of the rng.Uonmil, 
and the preaclif ' tantiiiii'') 'Jh vill ol Imi M-Mnish.il Loid 
Clyde— signed 1/ mind, where hi, f,otdslnj> diej-- 

is wntlcn, io on a ‘•lie* i (»f pvpiT bearing the 

“Alhenanim (’lub" mark ' 

The mfeience is obv:«'m', \ mrm cannot get Atlieiia^uni 

paper except at the '* Alhonfeupi ” t^ucli papei r, not sold at 
Chatham, wheie the eoditil lo lii> J.onlship's will is dated 
And so the pamfiil beluf i-- fo’ied upon ii , that a I*ier, a I'leld- 
Marsh.il, weallli', re-,pu'ltd, illirtnou^, could pocket paper at 
his Club, and tarrv' it away with him lo the coiipliv. One 
fancies the hall-prulei eoiT'CJons of the olil lord's mujuily, and 
holding down his Iiead a tin Mai dn) p.is'e-, the door. ^VI^at 
IS that roll whuh In, I.ord-Iiip caiue-'^ Js it his Miislial’s 
b.\lon gloriously won? Xo ; it is a rod of f'^oKeap conveved 
from llic Club. WJinl has he on his b’-ea-^t, under his gical- 
coat? Is it his star of India? No , it is a Inimh^ of cnvi lopes, 
Ijcaring the head of Minerva, some icalmg-wax, and a lialf-Jcorc 
cf pens. 
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T.ct US imagine how in the hall of one or other of these Clubs 
this strange anecdote will be discussed, 

“Notorious scR»w," says Sneer, “llu* poor old fellow's 
a\,'irice has long been known." 

“Suppose he wishes to mutate the Duke of Marlborough," 
says Simper. 

“ Habit of looting eon traded m India, you know , ain't so 
ca«;y to get ever, you know," says Snigger. 

“When officers dined with linn in ledu," remarks Solemn, 
“ It was notorious that the spoons w'cre all of .a different pallern." 

“J'erhapt it isn't true Suppose he wrote Ins paper at the 
Club^" interposes Jone'.. 

■' It is dated at Chilhani, my good man," snys Prown “A 
m.\n if he is m London ba>s he is in Lctuloii. A man if 
111* IS in Rocheciei s.iys he is m Kocho'-ter. This man happens 
to forget thru he is using tlie < lub papt'r and he hajjpens to be 
found out many men t/o/i’l liajipen to be found out. r\e seen 
literary fellows at ('lub’. writing their nibhishi ng articles, 1 have 
no doubt tin y taki* aw.iy reams <.f pap( r. 'I’lii v crib thoughts 
why .shouldn’t tlvy mb staiioiuT) ? Om* of your Iitei.iry \-iga- 
bonds wlio is esipabk' of stabbiii'; a r'pulation, who is eap.il)le 
of telling any monstious faLohood to support lii‘> jiait) , i.s surely 
capable of stealing a ream of papci." 

“Well, well, we h.iie all our wcakne^M*'.." sigh'. Robinson. 
“,S<* 0 M that artuli*, 'Hiompson, in tin; (Vot yvv rnbout Lord ( lyde 
and the (*lul) pafx'r^ You'll fiiKl it ii[vtan^ In the third 
eoluniii of llie fifth page towards tlie boliom of the page 1 
.suppose he wn-, ‘•o [loor he* (ouldn'i aflord to buy a (iiiire 
jxifiei. Hadn't fourpincr ui the world. Oh, no • " 

'* And th(‘\ want to get up a tesiimoinal to this man's raemoM' 

- a statue or something * " cries Jaw kins. “ A iiiaii who wallow s 
in wuillh and lakes p.ipi r away from In’. f,hib * 1 don't sav lie 

IS i.ot brave Priilal cour ige most men ha\e, T don't s j lic- 
w.i'- not a goofl olliter .i in.ui with such experience w/is: ln»e 
bc«r a good office! . unless ho was born fool. Put to think of 
tills man landed with honours — though ot a low- origin- 'io lost 
to self-respeet as aete.ill> to take away the ‘ .\thi’n.'vui>i j>ap<T' 
These i^arvemis, sir, beiiay their origin — betiay their c^ngin. T 
v<iid to my wiie this \ery morning, * Mrs J.'iwkins,' I san. * thcrir 
IS talk of a testimonial to tins man I will not gi\c one shilling. 

I luve no ulea of raising statues to fellows who take away 
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Club pnjxjr. No, by George ! I have not. tliey w ill In? 

raising statues to men who take Chib si>oons next ' Not one 
penny of my money shall they have ! ‘ " 

And, now, if you please, we will tell the real story which has 
furnished this scandal to a newspaper, this taiilo lo Club gossips 
and loungers. The Field-Mai-sluI, wishing to make .i further 
proMsion for a friend, informed his laivyer what he dt'siied to 
do. The lawyer, a member of the "Atheniviim Chib,*' tlieie 
wrote the draft of such a codicil as he would ad\ise, and sent 
the paper by the post to Lord Clyde at ( liatharn. l.oid Clyde, 
finding the paper perfectly satisfactory, sunned it .iriJ sent ft 
back; and hence we lu\i* the s»or) of " the codicil Ix'aiing the 
signature of Clvdc, T\M.. and wntten, strange to say, upon 
paper bearing tlie ' Atheiimum i liib ’ mark ” 

Here 1 have heeii imagining a ch.ilogue between a half-doren 
go'^sips such as congregate round a Club fiioplace of an aftei- 
noon. 1 wonder how many people lx*sidcs— whether any chanci' 
reader of tins \ cry page ha*: rc.’d and beho\ed this stoi> aV^out 
the good old lord^ Have the country paper, cofued the anec- 
dote, and oui "own i'orrc‘»ponderils '' made their remarks on 
it^ If, my good sir, or madam, you have read it and credited 
it, don't you own (o a little feeling of '^li *me and sorrow, now 
that the tnimiicry little mj^tcry is cleaic»P To "the new in- 
habitant of light," passed nw.w and out ol leath of oin censure, 
tnisroprcscntaiion, vaiid.il, di.lness. naliee, a siHv f.ibchood 
lualters nothing (.‘ensure ami prai-e arc alike lo him — 

‘ T h** I wavblm to the do ircncil ra 
'1 he 1 ..li w jbiL' 

the pompous eulogy pronoiinceil over tlie gr.uestone, or the he 
tli.it slander spits on it. F.niiihilly though tins brave old chief 
dul his> duty, honest and iipnghi though In'. life was. gloiious 
Ins renown — you lie could write at C lutliani on London 
paper; you see men can be found to point out Iiow "suaiige" 
his behaviour was 

And about OurselvC'.'^ My good people, do 3-011 by chance 
know' any man or woman who has fornicfl iinju't conelu'.ious 
rcgtirding his neighbour ? H.ive you ever found } ourself w ilhng, 
nay, eager to Ix-licvc cmI of some man whom you hale’ \\ horn 
you hate because he is successful, and you arc not . because hr 
ia rich, and you are poor ; because he diiK‘s wnh great men wh9 
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don’t invite you : because he wears a silk gown, and yours is 
still stuff, because he has been called in to ivrform the opera- 
tion, though you lived close by : because his pictures have been 
bonght, and yours returned home unsold ; because he fills his 
church, and you are preaching to empty pews? If your rival 
prospers, have you ever felt a twinge of anger? If his wife's 
carnage passes you and Mrs. Tomkins, who aie in a cab, don't 
you feel that those people arc giving ihemsehcs absurd airs of 
importance? If he lives v\iih great people, are you not sure he 
is a sneak? And if you evir felt envy towards another, and if 
your heart has over been black towards your bi other, if you have 
been peevish at bis success, pleased to hear his merit depreciated, 
and eager to believe all that is said m his disfavour — my good 
sir, as you yourself contritely own that you arc unjust, jo.ilous, 
nncliantable, so, you m.iy be sure, sonic men arc uncharitable, 
jealous, and unjust icgarding jy;//. 

The proofs and manuscript of tins little sermon have just 
comefiom the printer’s, and, as I look at the writing, I perceive, 
not without a smile, ih.u one or two of the pages bear, “ strange 
to say," the mark of a Club of which I have the honour to be a 
member. Those lines quoted 11*. a foregoing page arc from some 
noble verses written by one of Mr. Addison’s nnm Mr, 'Iickcll, 
on the death of Cadogan, who was amongst the most prominent 
“ of Marlborough’s captains and Eugenio’s friends." If you are 
acquainted with the history of those times, you h.ave read how 
Cadogaii had Ins feuds and hatreds too, as Tickcll’s patron 
had his, as Cadogan’s great chief had Ins. "The Duke of 
Marlborough's character has been so variously drawn " (wTitcs 
a famous contemporary of the Duke’s), “that it is hard to 
pronounce on cither side without the suspicion of flattery or 
detraction. I '^hall say nothing of Ins military accomplishni nts, 
which the opposite reports of his friends and enemies amor 7 the 
sohliers have rendered pioblematical. Those maligners who 
deny him personal valour, seem not to consider that this accusa- 
tion \i charged at a venture, since the person of a general is too 
seldom exposed, and that fear which is said sometimes 10 have 
disconcerted him before action might probably be more for 
bis niiiiy than himself’’ If Swift could hint a doubt of Marl- 
borough’s courage, what w^ondcr that a nameless scribe of our 
day should question the honour of Clyde? 
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Not many days since I went to mmI a house \\hcrc in former 
years I had received many a '‘iiciully ^veIconlc Wc \\eni into 
llic owner's— au ailjst's -slu.lio. Punts, pictures, and sketches 
hung on the ns 1 had List seen and iciiienibeied them. 
^’Iic implements of iho pauiic'i s an \\crc ihcie. The light 
wliicli liad shone upon so many many hou'-s of patient and 
chceiful toil poured lluough tla northern window upon punt 
and bu'it, lay figure and sket^'b, and upon the easel befoie which 
llic good, the gentle, the beloved Leslie labouied. In this room 
the busy brain had ilevisod, and the skilful hand executed, 1 
know not how many of the noble works winch liavc delighted 
the world with their lx:aiit\ and chaiming huinoui. llcie the 
poet called up into pictoiial presence, and informed witli life, 
grace, beauty, immitc frierdly mirth and w'ondrous naturalness 
of expression, the people of whom his dear books told him the 
stories, — Ins Shakspcarc, his Cervantes, his Molicrc, his LeSage. 
There was Ins last work on the easel — a beautiful fresh smiling 
shape of 'I itania, such as his sweet guileless fancy imagined the 
Midsummer Night's queen to be. Giacious, and pure, and 
blight, the sweet smilnig image glimmers on the canvas. Fairy 
elves, no doubt, were to have been groped around their mistress 
m laughing clusters. Hoiie^-t I5oltom’s grotesque hc*ad and foi m 
are indicated as repoMng by the side of the consunmialc beauty. 
The darkling forest would have grown around ilicni, with the 
stars glittering from the midsummer sky . the flowers at the 
queen's feet, and the boughs and foliage about her, would have 
been (x^oplcd with gambolling sprites and fays. They were 
dwelling m the artirtt's mind no doubt, and would have been 
developed by that patient, faithful, admirable genius : but the 
busy brain stopped working, the skilful hand fell lifeless, the 
loving honest heart ceased to beat. Wliai was she to have been 
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— that fair Titania — when perfected by the patient skill of the 
poet, who in im.igination saw the sweet innocent figure, and 
Willi tender courtesy and carcs^s, as it were, posed and shaped 
and traced the fair form? Is there record kept anywhere of 
fancies conceived, bc.iutifiil, unborn? Some day will they 
assume form m some >ct undeveloped light? If our bad un- 
spoken thoughts arc registered against us, and are wTittcn in 
the awful account, will not the good thoughts unspoken, the 
love and tenderness, the pity, beaut) , chanty, which pass through 
the breast, and cause the heart to throb with silent good, find ii 
rcmeiubrancG too? A few weeks more, and this lovtily offspring 
of the poet’s conception would have been corniilelc— to charm 
the world with its beautiful nurih. May there not be some 



sphere unknown to us where it may have an cxibtciicc’ 'J'licy 
say oui words, once out of our lips, go travelling in omne <rvuin, 
reverberating for ever and ever. If our words, why not oui 
thoughts’ If the Has Been, why not the Might Have Been ’ 

Some day our spirits may be periiulted to walk in gallerie uf 
fancies more wondrous and beautiful than .any achieved w*- -rks 
whieii at present we sec, and our minds to behold and deiight 
in nir»‘:|erpicccs which poets' and artiiits.’ minds have fathered 
and conceived only 

With a feeling much akin to that with which I looked upon 
the friowd’s — the admirable artist's— unfinished work I can fancy 
many readers turning to the last pages which were lraiv.'d by 
Charlotte Bronte’s hand. Of the multitude that hav^ re*id her 
books, who lias not known and deplored the tragedv of her 
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family, her own most sad and untimely fate? Which of her 
Ti-aders has not become her friend ? Who that hab known her 
books has not admired the artist’s noble English, the burning 
Jove of truth, the bravery, the simplicity, the indignation at 
wrong, the eager synipalliy, the pious love and revciciice, the 
passionate honour, so to speak, of the woman ? What a story 
IS that of that family of poets in their solitude yonder on the 
gloomy northern moors ! At iiitic o'clock at night, Mrs. Gas- 
kcll tells, after evening pra>crs, when their guardian andielativc 
had gone to bed, the tlircc poetesses — the three maidens, Ch.ir- 
lolte, and Emily, and Anne — rhailotte being the "niothcily 
fiiend and guardian to the otlKi t\\ j began, like restless 
wild UMimals, to pace up and dawn their parlour, 'making out’ 
their wonderful stones, talking ov* 1 plans and projects, and 
thoiigjits of winl was to be tin u future life." 

One evening, at the clo^e o1 185^ as Lhailotte Niclwjlh ‘^at 
with her husband by llie 6k, list.. mug to the howling of the 
wind about the house, she suddenly said to her liu‘'band, "If 
}ou had not been with me, T must have been wiitiiig now." 
Mie then ran upstairs, and bit.uglit down, and read aloud, the 
beginning of a new tale. Win n die bad hni^hed, her hii'^band 
remarked, " 'I he ci'iies will accuse >011 ef repetition’' Siie 
lephed, "Oh, I sha-l altei in it- I always Ij'^gin two or ihiee 
limes befoic 1 can pk-asc nivselt." I hit il wa.s not to be The 
trembling little hand was to write no more, llie heait newly 
awakened to love and happiness, and throbbing with maternal 
hope, was soon to ooase to biat , that intrepid out-speaker and 
champion of tiuth. that eager impctuoiK redresser of wiong, was 
to be called out of the world’s light and struggle, to lay down 
the shining arms, and to be removed to a sphere where even a 
noble uidigUcition lor ullcmn lu'qnit lacciwye^ anil where truth 
complete, and right tnumjihant, no longer need to wage w.ir, 

I can onlv say of this lady, vidi inntum, I saw her first just 
as I rose out of an illiu'ss from which 1 had never thought to 
recover. I renicnibcr the trembling little frame, the little hand, 
the great honest eyes. An impetuous honesty seemed to me to 
characterise tlic woman. Twice 1 recollect she took me to task 
for what she held to be errors m doctrine. Once about Fielding 
wc had a disputation. She spoke her mind out. She jumped 
too rapidly to conclusions. (I have smiled at one or two 
passages in the "B.ographv," m which my own disixjsilion 
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or behaviour forms the subject of talk.) She formed con- 
cluMons that might be wrong, and built up whole theories of 
character upon them. New to the J-ondoii world, she entered 
it with an independent indomitable spirit of her own ; and 
judged of contemporaries, and ebpecially spied out arrogance 
or affectation, with extraordinary keenness of vl‘^lon. She was 
angry with her favourites if tlicir conduct or conversation fell 
below her ideal. Often she seemed to me to be judging the 
London folk prematurely : but perhaps the city is rather angry 
at being judged. 1 fancied an austere little Joan of Arc march- 
ing in upon us, and rebuking our easy lives, our easy morals. 
She gave me the impression of being a very pure, and lofty, and 
high-minded pci son. A great and lioly levcreiic' of right and 
trull 1 seemed to be with her always, buch, 111 our brief intcr- 
M‘'\v, she appealed to me. As one thinks of that life so noble, 
so lonely— of that passion for truth— of those nights and nights 
of eager study, svvai ruing fancies, invention, depression, elation, 
prayer; as one reads the necessaiily incomplete, though most 
touching and ailinir.ible history of the heait that throbbed in 
tills one little frame- of this one amojig‘>t the mjnads of souls 
that have lived and died on this great caitli -tins great earth? - 
tins lilUe speck iii the infinite univeise of (jod,--witli vvhai 
wonder do we think of to-day, with vvliat awe aw nt to-morrow, 
when that which is now but darkly seen shall be clear! As I 
lead Tils little fiagmentary sketch, I tliink of the rest. Is it? 
And where 15 it^ Will not the leaf be turned some day, and 
the story be luld? Shall the deviser of the tale somewhere 
perfect the hi-loiy of little Kmma's griefs and troubles? Shall 
'liiANiA come forth complete with her sportive court, with the 
iloweis at liei feet, the foiest around her, and all the stars of 
summer glittering overliead? 

llow' well I leim mber the delight, and wonder, and plen me 
with which I read "Jane Kyre," sent to me by an author wn- ■^e 
nain.' and sex wore then alike unknown to me, the st.ange 
fasciiLilioiis of the book , and how witJi my own work pressing 
upon me, I could not, having taken the volumes up, lay them 
down until tluy were read through! Iluiidieds of thost who. 
like n.yself, lecognised and admired that masler-woik of a 
great genius, will look vv ith a mournful interest and reg ird and 
curiosity upon the hist fragmentary sketch from the i.uble hanil 
which wrote "Jane Ljrc." 
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FROM RICTIMOSD LM SURREY TO 
BRUSSELS AV BELGIUM. 

I QUITTED the “Rose CotLij'c Iloter' 'it Richmond, on<’ 
of the coinforlablt si, qmr test, cbeapest, iK‘ale‘'L little inns in 
PZngland, and a thousand tMic3 preferable, in niy ojnnion, to 
the “Star and G.i’ter, ' v\liiJnr if you go alone, a sneering 
waiter, with hts hair curled, fri,ghtens \oii off the premises ; and 
wheie, if you arc bold cnougli to brave the sneering waiter, jou 
have to pay ton shillings for a bottle of claret , and w'hcncc, if 
you look out of tlie winfiou, you gazii on a view which is so 
rich that it seems to knock you down with its splendour— a view 
that has its hair curled like the swaggciing waiter • I say, T 
quitted the “ Rose t/otlage Hotel " with deep regret, bclicMng 
that I should see nothing so pleasant as its gaidcns, and its 
\cal cutlets, and its d'^ar httlo bowling-green , oKewhere. But 
the time conies when people must go out of town, and so I got 
on the lop of the omnibus, and the carixjt-bag was put inside. 

If I were a great piince and rode outride of coaches (as I 
should if 1 w'crc a great jinnce), I would, wliethei I smoked or 
noi. have a case of the best Havannalis in my pocket — not for 
niy ow'n smoking, but to give them to the snubs on the coach, 
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who smoke the vilest cheroots. They poison the air with the 
odour of Ihcir filthy weeds. A man at all easy in his circum- 
stances would spare himself much aiino^anco by taking the 
above simple precaution. 

A gentleman sitting behind me tapped me on the back and 
.asked for a light, lie was a footman, oi nithcr valet. He had 
no livery, but the three friends who accompanied him were tall 
men m [xipper-aiid-salt undress jackets with a duke’s coionct on 
their buttons. 

After lapping me on the back, and when he had finished liis 
clicioot, the genlleinan produced anolhei wind-insiiuiiicnt which 
lie called a “ kinopiuni," a sort of tiumpct, on vvlikh he showed 
a great inclination to play. He began puffing out nf the “kino- 
piiiTii" a most aboniiiiable air, which ho said w*ab the ** Duke s 
March.” It was played by particukir request of one of the 
pcppcr-aiid-salt gentry. 

The noise was so aboiiunablc that even the coachman objected 
(although my fncud's broihcr footmen were ravished with it), 
and said that it was not allowcil to play toons on ///i 'bus. 

"Very well," said the valet, “ zivn’ only of the Duke of U 's 

ntiiblnhmenf, tiiai's ALL." 'J'lio coachman could not lesist 
that appeal to Ins fashionable fei lings. The vaht w'as allowed 
to play his uifermil kinopium, and the poor feli^wv (tlie coach- 
man), w'lio had liv<‘(l 111 some private families, was quite aiiMOUs 

to conciliate the footmen “ of the Jjuke of B ’s cst.ibhbhnient, 

th.it b all," and told several stones of his having been gioom in 
Captain Ho'^Kuis’s f.unily, utput^^o of Geroernor 2 lo^kins ^ which 
stories the footmen received with gieat contempt. 

The footmen were like the rest of the fashionable world in this 
respect. 1 felt for my part that I respected them. 'They won; 
in daily conirnuniealion with a duke ' Tlie> were not the n sc, 
bui they had lived beside it. Ihcie is .an odour in the HnLh'>li 
arisfocracy which mlovicatcs plebeians, I am sure that aiiy 
commoner in England, though he would die latlier than confess 
It, would have a rc'^pect for those great big hulking Duke’s 
footmen. 

The day before, her Grace the Duchess had passed U3 alone 
in a ch .riot-and-four with two outriders. What better mark of 
innate superiority could man want? Here was a slim I« Jy who 
required four — six horses to herself and four servant.^ ikinopmm 
was, no doubt, one of the number) to gUiird her. 
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Wc arc sixteen inside and out. and had consequently an 
eighth of an Iiorse apiece. 

A duchess ^ 6. a cominoner = } ; that is to say, 

I duchess = 48 commoners. 

If I were a duchess of the present dav, I would s.iy to the 
duke niy noble husb.ind, " My dc.iicsl (jiace, I think, wlicii 1 
tiavcl alone in my cbaiiot fioin Hammersmith to London, 1 
will not care for the outndci-j. In tliesc days, when tliere is so 
much poverty and so much disaffeelioii m the couiury, wc should 
not idiibousscr the ca/iaillc with tiie sight ot our prcposieious 
prosperity.*' 

Hut this IS \ciy likely only jilel vUiii einy, and I d.irc say, if I 
were a Io\eI> ducliess of the icahn, I woukl iiiie in a coach-and- 
si.\, With a coioiu't on the top ot niy bonnet anil .1 lobe of \ehet 
and 01 mine even in the iiog-d.i\ 

Alas ! these are the dog-cl.i\ . ^Tany dogs arc abroad- 
snarling d<igs, biting dog^, cnv.oas clogs, mad dogs , beware of 
exciting the fury of such with >our ll.iming red \ civet and 
dazzling ermine. It makes lagged Ljzarub doubly hungry to 
see Dives feasting 111 cloth-of gold . and if 1 were a beauteous 
duchess . . . bilcnce. vain m in I Can the (^)ueen hei self make 
you ii duchess? IV* contiml, tin n, nor gil e at thy betters of 
“ tlie Duke of B— ■ s c'^tabh ihniuit- that', ah." 


On’ Hi’akd Ti'i- ‘ An rui ki e\, ’ oi r E\rRYVvrrFRK, 

Wc have bidden adieu to I3illing-g de, wc have passed the 
Thames Tunnel , it is one o’clock, and of course people arc 
thinking of being hiingrv. What a nieny place a steamer is on 
a calm sunny sunimci afternoon, and what .in appetite every one 
seems to have ! ^\'c aie, L as-urc ) on, no lc::5 than 170 noblemen 
and gentlcniLii together, pacing up and down under tlie awmng, 
01 lolling on the solas in the cabin, and hardly have wc p.issed 
Giccnwich when the feeding begins. The company was at the 
brandy and soda-water in an mutant (there is a sort of legend 
that the licvtrage is a preseivativc against sea-sickneb.s). .ind I 
admired the penetmtion of geiitleineu who partock of the drink. 
In tlie first ]ilacc the stcwaid uu// put 10 much brandy into the 
tUi iblcr that it is fit to choke you ; and, oi condly, the soda- 
water, being kejit as ncai as possible to tlie boiler of the engine, 
IS of a fine w'hole.sonic heat, when piescntcd to the hot and 
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thirsty traveller. Tims he is prevented from catching any sudden 
cold which might be dangerous to him. 

The forepart of the vessel is crowdcil to the full as much as 
the genieeler quarter. There arc four carnages, each with piles 
of imperials .and aristocratic gimcracks of travel, under the 
wheels of which those [:)ei "ouages liavc to riamber who have a 
rniiid to look at the bowsprit, <ind perh.ips to ‘^moke .a cigar at 
case. The carnages ovcrconic, y'ou find yourself confioiited by 
a huge i-)cnful of Durham o\en, lying on hay and surrounded 
by a barricade of oar& hiitcen ol these horned monslors main- 
tain an incessant mooing and bellowing. Beyond the cows 
come a heap of colton-bags, beyond the cotton-bags moie 
carnages, more pyiamids ol tia\Llling trunks, and \alets and 
couneis bustling and swearing lound about them. And already, 
and in various corners arid niches, lying on coils of rope, black 
lar-cloths, ragged cloaks, or hay, you see a score of tho^e 
dubious foie-uibin passengers, who arc never shaved, wlio 
always look unhappy, and .npix-ar gellin^^ re.uly to be sick. 

At one, (Jiiiiier begins iii the after-cabin, boiled salmon, boiled 
beef, boiled mutton, boiled cabbagi', boiled potatoes, and par- 
boiled wme, for any gentlemen who like it, and tivo ro.ast ducks 
between seventy. After this, knobs of cheese ate Itanded loiincl 
on a id.itc, and there is a talk of a tail si>mewho.c at some end 
of tlie table All tins 1 saw peeping tliiough a sort of me.it-salc 
which ventilates the top of the c.ibin, and very happy and hot 
did the people seern below. 

"How the deuce tan people dine at such an hoiir^" say 
several gciUt'cl fellows who aie watching the mana'uvres. " I 
can't touch .i morsel before seven " 

But somehow at half-past tlucc o'clock wo had dropped .'lion'; 
way down l!ie iivei The air was delightfully fresh, the sk / ot 
a faultless cobalt, the rner shining and (lasliing like quicksi ^-Ji, 
and at this periml steward runs ag.iinst me bearing two gieat 
smoki/ig dishes cotcred by two great gh.^^teiiing heiiubplido of 
tin " Fellow," s-ays I, '' what’s that^ " 

He lifted up tlic cover, a was ducks and green pen's, by 
jingo ' 

"Waatl haven’t they done jr/, the greedy crcai'mvs?’’ I 
asked. " Have the people been feeding for three hours. 

" Law bless you, sir, it’s the st'cond dinner. Make l‘•asto, t r 
you won’t gf't a place." At which words a genlcc I party, with 
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whom I had been conversing, instantly tumbled down the liatch- 
way, and I find myself one of the second relay of seventy wdio 
are attiieking the boiled salmon, boiled beef, boiled cibbage, 
\c. As for the ducks, I cerlam)> had some peas, veiy fine 
yellow stiff peas, that ought to ha\c been split before they were 
boiiul , but, with regal d to Ihc ducks, I «:a\v the animals gobbled 
ii]> before my eyes by an old widow lady ,iiul her party just as I 
was shrieking to the stew'ard to bring a knife and foik to carve 
them. 1 lie fellow ! (I mean the widow lady's whi'skeied com- 
panion) — I saw him eat peas with the \ery knife with whicli he 
had dissected the duck • 

After dinner (as I need not tell ih<' keen observer of human 
nature, who perincs this) the hiMnn mind, if the body be in a- 
decent state, cxp,inds into g.uctv and benevolence, and the 
intellect longs to inoasiiic itse'i in fiiendly converse with the 
divers intelligences around it. W'e a^cend upon deck, and after 
eyeing each other for a buef -.'ace and with a friendly modest 
hcsiliition, we begin anon to ronvcijc about the weather and 
oth<T profound and delightful themes of Enghsli discourse We 
confide to each other oui respettive opinions of the ladies round 
about us. Look at that charming ciealnre in a pink bonnet anti 
a die.ss of the patleiii of a Kilmarnock smiff-box a stalwart 
Irish gentleman m .i gietn eoat and bn^hy red whiskers is 
whispering something vciy .gieeible into hei ear, as is the 
wont of gentlemen ''f hia nation , for lier daik c>es kindle, lur 
led lips open and give an oj portunily to a clu7en beautiful 
pearly teeth to di^'play themselves, and glance* biiglitly m tlie 
mn, while round the tetth and the lips a minilier of lovely 
dimples make their appearance, and htr whole countenance 
ns'^umes a look of peifeci health ami happiness, Sec her coni- 
ivinion 111 shot silk md a tlove eolouied para'-'ol in what a 
graceful W'attcau-like .ittiludc fclie reclines. J'hu ball couner 
who has bicn bouncing about the deck in attendance upon these 
l.adies (it IS his first day of iorvicc, and he is eager to make a 
favourable impression on them and the 1 idies'-m.iuis too) has 
just brought them fiom the carnage .i small papci of sweet 
c.ikcs (nothing js prettier than to see a pretty woman eating 
Evveet biscuits) and a bottle that evidently contains Malmsey 
inac’cira. How daintily they sip it , how hapj’jy they seem ; how 
that lucky rogue of an liislinian pr.illles away’ Yonder is a 
noble group indeed , an English gentleman and his family. 
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ClJiIcIron, mother, grandmother, grown-tip daughters, father, 
and domestics, twenty-two in all. T hey have a table to them- 
selves on the deck, and the consumption of eatables among 
them IS really endless. The nurses have Ix'cn bustling to and 
fio, and bringing, first, slices of cake ; then dinner ; then tea 
with huge family jugs of milk , and the little people have been 
playing hide-and-seek round the deck, coquetting with the other 
children, and making fiiends of every soul on board. I love to 
see the kind eyes of women fondly watching them as they 
gambol about ; a female face, be it c\er so plain, when occupied 
in regarding children, becomes celestial alnio'-t, and a man can 
hardly fail to be good and happy while lie is looking on at such 
sights. *‘Ah, nr’" says a gieat big man, whom you would 
not accuse of sentiment, “ I have a couple of tlios^ little tilings 
at home , " and he ^tops and heaves a great big sigh and 
swallows down a half tumbler of cold «-omcthing and water. 
We know what the honest fellow means well enough. He is 
saying to himself, " Goil bless iny girls and their mother ! ” but, 
Ix'ing a Biiton, is too manly to speak out in n more intelligible 
w’ay. Perhaps it is as well for him to be qinet, and not chatter 
and gesticulate like those I’lenehmen a few vaids from him, 
who are chirping over a bottle of champagne. 

There is, as you may fancy, a nnmber of such groups on the 
deck, and a pleasant occupation it is for a lonely man to watch 
thorn and build theories upon ilieni, and examine those two 
personages soabd clu'ck l»y jowl. One is an English youth, 
liavclling for the first time, who has been hard at his Guide-book 
during the whole journey. He has a “ Manuel dii Voyageur” 
in Ins pocket a veiy pretty amusing little oblong work it is loo 
and might be very useful, if tlu* foieign people in three Inngung*. 
among whom )oii Iraiel, would but give the .answers set dortii 
in the book, or understand the questions you put to then, out 
of ’t. The olhcr honest gentleman in the liir cap, what ran his 
occupation bc^ \Vc know* him at once for wliat he is. ' Sii/' 
says he, in a fine Gci man accent, " I am a lnofe«;sorof lan.^iiages, 
and will gif you lessons in D.-imsh, Swedesh, English, Boi aiguese, 
Spanish, and Bcrsian " T bus occupied in meditation*-, ihorapi J 
hours uid the rapid steamer pass quickly on. The .sun is sink- 
ing, and, as he drops, the ingenious luminary sets tie' TTiames 
on fire: scvcriil woilhy gentlemen, watch in hand, arc eagerly 
examining the pheiiuinena attending his disappearance, — rich 
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clouds of purple unci gold, that form the ciirtams of his bed,— 
little barks that pass black across Ins disc, 1 ji< 3 disc every insmnt 
dropping nearer and ncarei into the water. There he goes ! " 
says one sag.acious ol>scrvcr. " Ko, he doesn't." ones another. 
Now he is gone, and the steward is already llircadmg the dock, 
asking the passengers, right and lelt, if they will lalce a little 
supper. \Vhat a grand ohject is a sunset, and what a wonder 
IS an appetite at ‘^ca ' I.o! the horned moon slwtic', pale cner 
Margate, and the red beacon i.s gliMining fioin dihlant Kainsgate 
pier. 

• •#■•••• 

A gT.it rn''li IS speedily made foi the maltiessts that lie in 
llu* Iioal at the ship's ^nle ; ainJ .is the night h delighlfully calm 
many fair ladies and worlliy leea iJctoiinine to couch on deck 
foi the night, 'I he pioemling>- of the fomiei, especi.dly if they 
be young and prett}, the philo-ojihcr w.ilclus willi indesciibablc 
riTiotion and inlcrest. What a number of tiielly cotjULtries do 
llie ladio; pcrfoiin, and into what pretty attitudes do they take 
care tb f.ill ' All the little thiMieii lia\e been g.itJicied up by 
the nurseiy-inaids, and are i iken down to roost below Ikilmy 
sleep seals the c>cs of nianv in i w.i> fuel's, .ig )oii see in the 
case of the Kiissuiii nobleman a^^Icep anioiv; the poilni.inle.iii'* ; 
and Tit mark'll, who h.is bun walking ilu deck for oinc time 
with ii great niattic s cm lu-s shoulders, knowing hill well that 
wore he to rohnrjui 7 ;li it foi .in 111-^1.1111, *^01110 other per on would 
seize on It, now stii tches hib lied upon the deck, wi.ipb his cloak 
about his knees, clr.iws lu*. whih: cotton nightcap tight ovei bis 
head and car* , and, as the smoke of Ins ejg.ii rises calmly up 
w.irds to the deep sky and the checiful twinkling ^tnrs, Jic feels 
himself csqiuoilcl) h.'ppy, and lliinks of ih'M , my Julian.i' 


AVliy people, bccair'^' tni> .lie in a steambonf, should gtt up 
so dcuccdly oarl> I c.mnot imdcrsland. CJentleinen have been 
walking o\er in> legs e\cr since ihioe o’clock tlu'* nioinmg, and, 
no doubt, have been indulging ni pcrson.ilities (wluch I hate) 
regarding my ajiiXTarancc and manner of slecjjing, 1 \ mg, ‘^noring. 
lojt the wags laugh on , but a far pka-saiitei occupation is lo 
bleep until breakfast-tmic or near it. 

The tea, and ham and eggs, wluch, with a beefsteak or two, 
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nnd tliioe or four rounds of toast, form the component parts of 
the :ilx)ve-nained elegant meal, arc taken in llie Riser Scheldt. 
J iiile neat plnnip-looking churches and villages are n^>ing here 
and there among tufts of trees and pastures that are wonderfully 
green. To tlie right, as the “ Guide-book " s.us, is Walchercn : 
.ind on the left Cadsand, inemoiable for the lilnghsh expedition 
of 1809, when Lord Chatham, Sir Walter Manny, and Henry 
J'larl of Derby, .it the head of the Eng]!--!!, g.iined great victory 
over the Flemish mercenaries in the pay ol Philippe of V.iloit.. 
Tlie clothyard ‘=hafts of the English archers did great execution. 
Flushing was taken, .and Loid Chatham fi turned to Jsngland, 
wliere he distinguished himself greatly in the debates on llw 
American war, whiJi lie called ibebiigblesl jewel of. the Biili-h 
crown. You sec, my love, th.it, though .in artist by profession, 
niy educ.iiioii has by no means been neglected, and what, 
inileed, would be the pleasure' of tr.uel, unless these charming 
bi^ioiical recollections weie brought to beat upon it? 

Antw'erp. 

.\s m.iny hundreds of tliousands of English visit tins city (1 
have met .it least a hundred of them m this half hour w.ilking 
the streets, “ (hiide-book ” in hand), and ns the ubiquitous 
Murray h.is already d« picted the place, there is no e.eed to 
enter into a long docniUion of it, its neatness. Us bcaulv, and 
Us stiff cinlique splendour. The tall p.ile houses h.ive many 
of them iTiniped gables, that look like Queen Elizabeth's lufT-.. 
Tlicre .are as many piople in the sticcts .us in London at llucc 
o'clock in the morning , tlie niurkct-wonien wear bonnets of a 
flowei-pot shape, and have shining brazen milk-pots, which aie 
delightful to the ‘'jes of .1 painter Along the quays of the la/y 
Scheldt aie innumerable gocul-natured grouiw, of U’or-drinki .s 
(sm.dl beer is the most gooil-n.Uured drink in the world) , ale ag 
the barriers outside of tlic town, and by the glistening caii.ds. 
are more beer-shops and more beer- dnnkeis The cty is 
defended by the queerest f.it military. The chief tmffic be- 
tween the hotels and the railioad. The hotels give wondedul 
good dinners, and etpuciallv at the “ (jraiid L.iboureur ' may 
be nieiUioned a pcculi.ir tan, which is the best of all tarts that 
ever a man ate since he was ten jears old. .\ moonlighi walk 
IS dchghlfuk .\t ten o’clock the whole city is quiet, and so 
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little changed does.it seem to be, that you may A^alk back three 
Imndrcd years into time, and fancy yourself a iiiajcstical Spaniard, 
or an oppressed and patriotic Dutchman at your leisure. You 
<‘nttT the inn, and the old Quentin Dunvard courtyard, on which 
the old lowers look down. There is a sound of singing— 'Singing 
at midnight. Is it Don Sombicro, who is singing an Anda- 
lusian seguidilla under tlic window of the I'lenii'^Ii burgoinastor’a 



dauglitcr? Ah, ro ’ it is a fat laigl 1*^1101.111 m a 7 oph>r coat-. 
liC isdrmking cold giii'niid-waUrm the mooiiliglit, and w.iiUing 
softly— 

** jVi-* my dtilly, pal*;, fake aw'ay, 

N- ijc my dolly, pals, fake a— .1— \.ay " *' 

1 Wish the good people would knock off the lop part cf 
Antwerp Catlicdral spire. Nothing can be more grnciuiis .nid 
elegant than the lines of the hrst two toinpailiiicnls , but near 

* In 18^4. 
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tlic top llicrc bulgos out a little round, ugly, vulgar Dutch 
raonslrosJly (for which the architcctb have, no doubt, a name) 
w'hu-li offends the eye cruelly. Take the Apollo, and set ui^on 
him a bob-wig and a little cocked-hat ; iniagino “(jod save the 
King" ending with a jig ; fancy a polonaise, or procession of 
slim, stately, elcgtint Court beauties, headed b} a buffoon dancing 
a hornpipe. Marshal GCrard should ha\e di'jchaiged a bomb- 
shell at that abomination, and ha\e gnen the noble steeple a 
chance to be finished in the grand stjlo of the early fifteenth 
cenluiy, in which it was begun. 

This style of crilicisin is base and mean, and quite contraiy 
to the orders of the immortal (ioetlio, who was only for allowing 
the eye to recognise the lieautics of a gioat work, but would 
1 i\e Its defi'cts pas^-ed over. It is an unhappy luckks: organisa- 
tion whieh will be perpetually f.uilt-finding. and in the midst of 
a grand coiid’rt of music will jx'rsist only in hearing that iin- 
foTtun.Uc fiddle, out of tune. 

Wiihm-i \eepl wheie the rococo architects h.uc introduced 
then ornaments (licie the fiddle out of tune again) -the 
cathedial is noble. A ncli tciidei sunshine js sticaming m 
tliniugh the windows, and giUlirig the stalely ediliee with the 
purest light. lie admirable sl*iiiiecl glass window^ arc not loo 
brilliant in their colouis. The oigan is playing n iilIi solemti 
music , sonic two hundred of people .11 e listening to the service ; 
and there is .•scarce one of tlu' w'oracn kneeling on her chair, 
enveloped m her full majestic black diaiM’ty, that is not a fine 
study h>r a painter. These l.irge black mantles of hca\y silk 
brought o\«.i the heath of women, »ukI co\crmg their persons, 
fall into such fine folds of drapery, that they cannot help being 
pittiiicsfjue and noble See, kneeling by the side of two of 
those line devout looking figiues, is a lady in a little twiddling 
P.in^ian hat and feather, in a hille lace mantelet, in a light gow n 
and a Inisile. Slu is almost as monslious as >omkT figure o' 
the Virgin, in a hoop, and with a huge crown and a ball and 1 
sceptic , and a bambino dies^ed in a little hoop, and m a htile 
crown, ro’ind which au* clustered iloweis and pots of oian?;!*- 
Irecs, and before which many of the faithful arc at prater 
fiontle clouds of incense conic wafting through tlu* vast cdifite , 
and m the 'nils of the music you hear the faint chant ol die 
priest, and the silver linkle of the bell 

Six Englishmen, with the commissionaires, and the “ Miiiiny’s 
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Giucle-books " in their hands, are looking at iho Descent from 
tlie Cross " Of this picture tlic ' ' Guide-book " gives you orders 
how to judge. If it is the end of religious painting to express 
the religious sentiment, a hundred of inferior pictures must rank 
licfore Rubens. Who was ever piously affected liy any picture 
of the master ? Ho can depict a Inid thief writhing U|Ton the 
cross, sometimes a blonde ^lugd.ileii weeping Ix^low it ; but it 
is a Magdalen a very shoit tunc indeeil after her re|)entance : 
her yellow brocades and flaring «aims are still those which she 
wore when she was of llie world , hei Iiody has not yet lost the 
marks of the feasting and voluptuoii-ne'-' in w Inch she used to 
indulge, according to the legend. Not one ol llie Rubens 
picfiiies, among all the se« los that <let orate chapels .ind 
chinches here, ha^- the leati tendenev to purifv, to touch the 
aneclions, or to awaken the ft'«-lings of religious respect aii<l^ 
wonder 1 1 e " TVsceiU fioin the Cioss " is \ast. gloomy, aiul 
awful, but the awe insp^n d by it e, as 1 take it, altogether 
material lie might lia\( painted a lutlure of any ennunnl 
bioken on the wheel, and ihi’ eensalion inspired by it W'ould 
have been precise! v • inulai Xm inareligoiis iiicluie do you 
want the ^ rTwr-fitui' o( llie mn'^ter to be alwavs protriuhiig 
itself, it detract! fioni llie feeling of nwen ncc, jiM n.s tlic 
thumping of eusbiou and the spouting of tawdry orator) docs 
fioni a sermon meek Religion disapi.eni«:, shonlilered out of 
the desk by the pomiK)U'. stalwart, big tl-ested. fredi-colouiccf, 
bushy-whiskcied i>ulpittci Rubens’s piety ha- alw lys sliuck 
Tis as of this sort. If In tikes pious subiect, il is to show >ou 
in wlint a fine way lu’, !*iter Paul Rubens, c.in beat it He 
ncAor seems to doubt but that Ik' I'l doing it a groat honour 
His '• Descent fioin the C russ," and its .iccoinpan)ing wings 
and cover, arc a set of i/inis upon the woid fJiri-lopher, of which 
the taste is moie odious than that of ihe hooped-iw'lticoated 
Viigin yoiKkr, v iih h(i artmcial floweis, and lur iings and 
brooche<! The ]>eoiile who made an ofltimg of tlvit hooped 
petticoat did then Iiest, at any rate , they knew no bctlci. 
There 1*1 hnmilil) in that simjile quaint pre^ nl , trustfulness and 
kind intention Looking about at other altii'*, j on see (much 
to the hoiroi of luoiis Protestants) all sorts of queer little 
emblems hanging up undei little pyramuL of penny candles 
that 4 arc sputtering and flaring there. Here you have a sihei 
arm, or a little golrl toi‘, or a wax kg. or n gilt eye, signifying 
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and comnieniorating cures that ha\e been performed by the 
siippo''ccl intercession of the saint over whose chapel they hang. 
W'cll, riUliough they are aboniituible superstitions, yet these 
cjiiccr little offerings seem to me to be a great deal more pious 
than Ruljcns’s big pictures , just as is the widow with her poor 
little mile compaicd to the swelling Pharisee who flings his 
purse of gold into the plate. 

A couple of days of Rubens .xnd Ins church pictures makes 
one thoroughly and entirely Mck of him lIis \ery genius and 
splendour pall upon one, even taking the pictures as worldly 
])ictures. One grows weary of being perptiually feasted with 
this rich, coai«;e, shaming food, (considering them as church 
liiCiUrrs, I don’t want to go li churtli to hear however splendid 
an org.in play the “ IJnlish (Jrenadurs " 

The Aniwei plans have set up a clumsy bron/o slaliic of Iheii 
iliMiiity in a ‘jipirnv ol the town ; .ind those who have not 
e-ioiighof kiibcns in the thurche*- may slinly him, and indeed 
to much greilor atUanl.ige, in a good well-hgliled museum. 
Here, there is one pictuie, a dying saint taking the conuimnion, 
alaige piece ten or ehweii hot high, anil painted in an in- 
credibly short space of tune, which is extiemely curious indeed 
for the painici's study The picture is scarcely more than an 
iiiimeiisc magnificent «ketcli , but it tilN the scciet of th*- 
mtisl’s manner, which, in the ninlst of its dash and splendour, 
is curiously imthodic.il Where the shallows are warm the 
lights are cold, ami vvo* and the picture has been so 

rapidly painted, that the tint^ he raw by the side of one another, 
the aitist not having taken the trouble to blend them 

'llieie aie two eKC|iiii,ite Vandykes (whatever Sir Joshua may 
say of them), and m winch the very management of the grey 
tones wliich the President abuses forms the principal ovcelleiiee 
and charm. Why, afier all, .iie wc not to have our opinion? 
Sir Joshua is not the Pope. 'J he coloui ot one of those 
Waiidvkes s as fine as jfNi Paul Veionesc, anil the sentiment 
bei'ulitully tender and graceful 

I saw, too, an cvhibition of the modem Hclgian artists {iS4^V 
the reniembmnce of whose pictures after a month’s abseiwc 
has almost entirely vnnisJied Wappors's Iiand, as I thought, 
seemed to have grown old and feeble, Verboeckliov'en’s c.iiile- 
pieces arc almost as good as Paul Potter’s, and Keysei h.is 
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dujndli'd down into nnmby-pamby prettmo^s, pitiful to see in 
the young painter who astonished the Ixmvrc artists ten 

years ago by a hand almost as da<^]lIng and re.idy .as that of 
Rubens himself. There were besides nian^ caricatures of tlie 
new Gcnnnn school, winch arc in themselves caricatures of the 
masters before Kaidiael. 

An instance of lioin''?ty nia> be mentioned lierc with appl.nisc. 
Tlie writer lo^-t a ixjckei-book cunlaiinng a pa'-poit and a 
couple of modest ten-pound notes. The p'0!‘'0ii who found th(» 
portfolio ingeniou*-!^ put it imo the box of tlie j^oc-t-office, and 
It was Ciilhfully rc'ilorcd to ilicowini , but somehow the two 
tcn-|X)und notes w cie absent 1 1 w as. l)Ow » a er, a great comfort 
to get the passport, and the pock* t-book whiLli iniisl be woiili 
aliont iniicpcnce 


r.ui ssn s- 

It was niglii when wc n’lnuil by llie lailrond fioni Antwerp 
at liruisels , the route ij \eiy preU> .iiid inieicsling, and liic 
flat countries through which the road passes m the highest 
idalc of peaceful 'inihrg culuviitiun. Ihe fields by the road- 
side arc enclosed b^ hi d -yes .as in rngland, the harvest was 
jij pirt down, aji.l an I ng’jTsh conntiv gentleman who was of 
our parly proiH uncetl H-e uops lo In a. Inn .is any he had 
ever .seen Of tin 3 in.uter a cockney cannot jinlgo accurate]), 
but any iinn ean see Witii what e\tiaoi<lmaiy ne.itneas and 
care all these little plots of giomul aic tilled, and admire the 
richness and Liilhancy of tlie vegt‘iation Outside of the 1110 it 
of Antwerp, and at ever) village by which we passid, it was 
pleasant lo see the h.ippy congregations of well-cl.id people 
that basked in the eviiiing sunshine, and soberly smoked then 
pipes .and drank lhe!i 1 !c nn>'Ii Ix^cr. Men who Io\c tins drink 
iniiat. as I fancy, h.ive •'Omcihing essuilially ptacefiil in their 
composit.un, and iniist be more easily ‘-.tti^ficd Ih.iii folks on 
our side of Ihc wati'i The cxcjleinent of J'Jennsh beer is, 
indeed, not gnmt I have tried both the while beer and the 
brown , they aic both of the kind which schoolboys denominate 
"swipes," wry sour and Ihiii lo the ta-'le, but served, to be 
sure, in quaint Flemisli jugs that do not ''Cem lo have (‘hanged 
iheir form since the days of Rubens, and mml please the Iovlms 
of antiquarian knicknacks. Xurnbci'. of comfoi table-looking 
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women and children sat beside the head of the family upon 
the tavcrn'bcncbes, and h was amusing to see one httle fellow 
of eight years old smoking, with much gnixiiy, his father's 
cigar. How the worship of the sacred pLint of tobacco has 
spread through all ICurope * 1 am sure that the persons who cry 
out against the use of it arc guilty of superstition and unreason, 
and that it would he a proper and easy task for scientific 
persons to wnte an encomiuni upon the weed. In soliuulc it is 
the pleasantest companion possible, and in company never rfd 
To a student it suggests all sorts of agreeable tliought«, 
It refreshes the brain when wc.iry, and every .sedentary cigar- 
smoker will tell you how much good he has had from it, and 
Ik V he has been able to return to his labour, after a quarter of 
an hour's mild interval of the delightful leaf of Ha\aanah. 
Drinking has gone from among us since smoking Ciime m. It 
is a wicked ciror to say that smokers art drunkards: drink 
they do, but of gentle diliieiUs mostly, for lierce stimulants of 
wine or strong liquors are abhoirent to the real lover of the 
Indi.in wec'd. Ah ' ui) Juliana, join not m the vulgar cry that 
IS raised against us. Cigars and cool dunks beget quiet con- 
veisations, good-humour, nieditalioii , not hot blood such as 
mounts into the head of drinkers of apoplectic port or dangerous 
cl.irct Are we not more nioial and leasonable than oiir fore- 
fathers? Indeed 1 think so somewhat, and many improve- 
ments of social life and converse must dale with the introduction 
of the pnx!. 

Vi'e were a dozen tobacco-consumers m the waggon of the 
train tli.it brought us fiom Antwerp, nor did the women of 
the paity (sensible women') make ;i single objection to the 
fumigation. But enough of this only let me add, in conclu- 
sion, that an excellent braelitish geiUleinan, Mr. Hartog of 
Antwerp, supplies cigars for a penny apiece, such as are not to 
be proem ed in London for four times the sum. 

Through smiling coinlieUis, then, and by little woods from 
which ro^u here and there the quaint peaked towers of some 
old-fashioned rhiUcaux, our train went smoking along at thirty 
tnilcs an hour. We caught a glimpse of Meclilm steeple, at 
first dark .against the sunset, mid afterwards blight os we came 
to the othei side of it, and admired long glistening canals or 
moats that surrounded the queer old town, and wore lighted up 
in that wonderful way which the sun only understandsi and not 
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even Mr. Turner, all his vermilion and gamboge, can put 
do\^ n on canvas. The verdure was e\ cry w here astonishing, and 
we fancied we saw many golden C'uyps as we passed by these 
quiet pastures. 

Steam-engines and their nccompniiiinents. blaming forges, 
gaunt manufactories, with numbciless window sand long black 
chimneys, of course take away from the loiiiaiiccuf the place, 
hut, ns we whirled imo Brussels, c\cii these engines had a fine 
appcaiaiicc. Three or four of the siiorling, galloping monsters 
hail just Hnished (heir journey, and there was a quantity of 
flaming ashes lying under the braren L>LlllC^ of each that looked 
proi>erly lurid and demoniacal. T he men lU the station came 
out with flaming lurches - awluMuoking fellows indeed! 
Presently the difterciU baggage was liandeu out, and in the very 
worst \chiclc 1 cvci eiiteicd, and at the \ery slowest pace, we 
were borne to the Hotel dei^uedo," from which house of enter- 
tainment this letter is written. 

We stiolled into the town, but, ihou^Ji the night was 
CNcessively hne and it was not yet c]c\en o clock, the streets 
of the little capital were deserted, and the handsome blazing 
lafif round about tile theatres contained no inmates. Ah, what 
a pretty sight is the Tunisian Bouleiard on a niglii like this I 
how many pleasant hours ha-> one pa<-:>t d in walcliing ilie light*?, 
and the hum, and tin* <lrr, rind the laiiglmr of thote liappy idle 
people. Ihcre w.is none of this gaiety here , nor w.is there a 
pci son to be found, except a skulking coinmissioner or two 
(whose real name in Krentli is tliat of a fi^h that is eaten with 
f^LMinel-sauce), and who oftcred to coiiducl us to tt i Uiiii curiosities 
in the town. What must we English not ha\e done, that in 
every town m Europe we arc to be fixed upon by scoundiels of 
this -son . and what a pn tty reflection it is on our country that 
such r^iscals And the menus of li\ing on us 1 

Jiirly the next nio.nrig we w.ilkecl through a number of 
streets in the place, uiid saw ccrinin sights. T he Park is very 
pretty, and all the buildings round about it have an air of neat- 
ness— almost of stateliness. The houses art* idJ, the streets 
spacious, and the roads extremely clean. In the park is a 
little theatre, a lafi somewhat ruinous, a little p<ilace for the 
king of this little kingdom, some smart public buildings (w'lth 
S. P. Q. B. emblazoned on them, at whicli pompous inscription 
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one cannot help laughing), and other rows of houses, someu hat 
rcscnibhiig a little Rue dc Kivoh. Whether from niy own 
natural gn^atness and niagnanimity. or from that handsome 
share of national conceit that every Englishman possesses, niy 
iinpi-essions of this city are certainly anything but respectful. It 
has an absurd kind of Lilhput look with it. There are soldiers, 
just as in Pans, bettei dressed, and doing a vast deal of drum- 
ming and bustle ; and yet, someliow, far from licing frightened 
at them, I feel inclined to laugh in their faces. There are little 
Mmistei's, who work at their little bureaux . and to read the 
journals, how fierce they are ! A great thundering Times could 
hardly talk more big. One reads about the rascally Ministers, 
the miserable Opposition, the designs of tyrants, the eyes of 
L.iiropc, &c., just as one would in real journals. Ihe MoniUitr 
of Ghent lielabours the JiHUpendcnt of Hrusscls , the IniUpmdent 
falls foul of the Lynx , and really it is difiicult not to suppose 
sometimes that these worthy people are in earnest. And yet how 
happy were they si bona nonnt ! Think ivhat a comfort it 
would be to lielong to a little State like this , not to abuse then 
pn\ liege, but philosophically to use it. If 1 were a Belgian, I 
would not care one single fig about politics. 1 would not read 
tliundcring leading articles. 1 would not have an opinion. 
Wb.it's the use of an opinion here’ Happy fellows ! do not the 
French, tlic J*)nghsh, and the Pnissians spare them the trouble 
of thinking, and make all their opinions for them. 'Think of 
living in .1 country free, easy, respectable, wealthy, and with the 
luiisance of talking politics removed from out of it. All this 
might the Belgians ha\e, and a part do lhi 7 enjoy, but not tlie 
best part ! no, these people will be brawling and by the ears, 
and parties loin as high here .is at Stoke Pogis or Little 
Peilhnglon. 

'I'he'^e sentiniciits wire elicited b> tlio leading of a pnj>cr.i' 
tlic cafJm the Park, wlicie w‘e sal umlei the trees for awhile and 
sipped our cool lemonade. Numbers of statues decorate tue 
place, the very worst I ever saw'. These Cupids must have 
been erected in the time of the Dutch dynasty, as I judge Pom 
the immense posterior de\clopments. Indeed, the arts of the 
country are very low. The statues here, and the lions before 
the rnnct of Orange's palace, would disgrace almost the figure- 
head of a ship. 

Of course we paid our visit to this little lion of BruMsels (the 
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Prince's palace, I mean). The arclnlccture of the buildings is 
admirably simple and firm , and you rentmk about it, and nil 
other works here, a high finibh in door;, woodwork, pnintings, 
&c., that one does not see m France, \\liere the buildings arc 



often rather sketched than completed, and the artist seems to 
neglect tile limbs, as it were, and extremities of his figures 
I'he finish of this little place is exquisite, ^^'c went through 
some do^en of '•late-rooms, paddling along o%cr the slippery 
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floors of inlaid woods in great slippers, without which wc must 
iiavc conic to the ground. How did His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange manage when he lived liere, and Her Imperial 
Highness tiic Princess, and their excellencies the chamberlains 
.and the footmen ? They must have been on thoir tails many 
times a day, that's certain, and must have cut queer figures. 

I'hc ball-room is beautiful — all inaiblc, and yet with a com- 
fortable cheerful look ; the other apartments are not less agree- 
able. and the people looked with intense satisfaction at sonic 
great lapis-lazuli t.ables, which the guide informed us were worth 
four millions, more or less ; adding, w ith a very knowing look, 
that they were tin peit plus cher que I'or, This speech has a 
pcmcndous cfTcct on visitor**, and when wc met some of out 
steamboat eotnpaniuns in the Park or elsewhere — in so small a 
place as this one f.ills in with them a dozen times a day — “ Have 
\ou seen tlic tables?" was the general question. Prodigious 
tables are they, indeed ’ Fancy a table, my dear— a table four 
feet wide— a table with legs Ye heavens • the mind can hardly 
picture to itbv If anything so beautiful and so tremendous ! 

Theic are some good pictures m the palace, too, but not so 
cxtiaordinanly good ns the guide-books and the guide would 
have us to think. 1 he latter, like most men of his class, is an 
Ignoramus, who showed us an Andrea del Sai to (copy or original), 
and called it a CoiToggio, and made other blunders of a like 
nature. As is the ease in Jsngland, you arc liumcd through the 
rooms without being allowed time look at the pictures, and, 
consequently, to pronounec a satisfactory judgment on them. 

In tlic Museum more tune was granted me, and I spent 
some hours w ith pleasure theic. It is an absurd little gallery, 
absurdly imiiatmg the I^ouvre, with just such compartments 
and pillars as vou see in the noble Pans gallery ; only here the 
pillars and capitals arc stucco and w hite m place of marble ai>d 
gold, and pInster-of-Pans busts of great IVIgians arc placed 
between the pillars. An artist of the country has made a picture 
containing them, and you will be ashamed of your ignorance 
when you hear many of their names Old Tilly of Magdeburg 
figures in one corner , Kulx^ns, the endless Rubens, stands in 
the midst What a noble countenance it is, and what a manly 
swaggering consciousness of power I 

The picture to see here is a portrait, by the groat Peter Paul, 
of one of the governesses of the Netherlands. It is just the 
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finest portrait that ever was seen. Only a half-length, but such 
a majesty, such a force, such a splendour, such a simphciiy 
about It 1 The woman is m a stiff black dress, with a niff and 
a few pearls ; a yellow curtain is behind her — the simplest 
arrangement that can be conceived ; but this great man knew 
Jiow to rise to his occasion ; and no better proof can be shown of 
what a fine gentleman lie was tiun this his homage to tlic vice* 
Queen. A conitnon bungler w'ould have paintod her in her best 
clothes, with crown and sceptre, just as oui Queen has been 
painted by— but comparisons are odious, lleio stands this 
majestic woman in lier cvei>-d.iv working-dress of black satin. 
looking yaur /ut of , as it were. Anotlioi portrait of the same 
personage hang" cI'-cwIutc .n the gallery, and it is curious to 
observe the diifen'noc between the two, and «;oc how a man of 
genius paints a portrait, and how a common hiiiner executes it. 

Many more pictures arc ilifie here by Ruben*;, or rather fioni 
Rulicns's manufactory — odiou-. anti vulgar most of them arc: 
fat Magddlens, coarse Saint'', vulgar \'ngMis, with the scene- 
painter's tricks f.ir loo evident upon the canvas, fly the .side 
of one of the most a'^toni'ilniig colour-pieces iii tlio world, die 
" W orsliipping of tlie Magi," is a f.iinoirs picture of Paul 
Veronese iliat cannot be too much ndinirrd As Kiibens sought 
in the first pirluielo d.irzic and astonish J»y gorgeous variety, 
Paul m his seems to wi^h to g<‘t In i fleet by simplicity, and 
has produced ih^ mo‘l iiob e liarmony ih.at can Ijc conceived. 
Many more works are ih* le ih.tt merit iioiice,— a singularly 
clever, brillunt, and odioiisjoid leiii, for cx.imijle ; some curious 
costumc-pieccs , one or two works i'y tlic Peigiaii Raphael, who 
was a very Uelgiau Rapiiatl iiidecil : and a long gallery of 
pictures of the very oldest school, that, doubtless, afford iimcli 
pleasure to the amateurs of ancient ait 1 confess that I am 
inclined to believe in very little that existed before the lime of 
Kaph.ael. There i'>, for inst.uicc, the Pi nice of Orange' picture 
by l^erugino, very pretty indeed, up to a cerLairi point, but all 
the heads are rejx-ated, all llic drawing is Ixid and aflected , and 
this very badness .and affectation is wlial the ‘-o-called Catholic 
scliool js nlwav's aiivioiis lo imitate. Nothing can be more 
juvenile or paltry than the works of the native iJeJgiaiis liere 
exhibited Tin crowns arc suspended over many of them, 
showing that the pictures arc prize compositions: and pretty 
things, indeed, they arc ! Have you ever read an Oseford prize 
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poem ? Well, these pictures are worse even than the Oxford 
l'K>eni5— an awful assertion to make. 

In the matter of eating, dear sir, which is the next subject of 
die fine arts, a subject tliat, after many hours' walking, attracts 
a gentleman very much, let me attempt to recall the transactions 
of this \cry day at the iitblc-d hole, i, green pea -soup ; 2, boiled 
s.ilnion ; 3, mussels ; 4, crimped skate ; 5, roast-meat ; 6, pat- 
iic^ , 7, melon ; 8, carp, stewed witli niushrooins and onions ; 
9, roast-turkey , 10, cauliflower and butter , tx, hllcts of venison 
piques, witli asafmtula sauce; 12, stewed calf's car, 13, roast- 
veal ; 14, roast-lamb ; 15, stewed clicrncs ; 16, nce-pudding , 17, 
Ciruyerc cheese, and about twenty-four cakes of different kinds, 
’'’^cept, 5, 13, and 14. I give you my word I ate of all written 
down here, with lliree rolls of bread and a ‘^coieof potatoes. 
What IS the meaning of it ? I low is the stomach of man brought 
to desire and to receive all this <iiiantit) f^o not gastronomists 
complain of heaviness in London aftei eating a couple of mutton- 
chops? Do not respectable gcnlleinen fall aslcejj 111 their arm- 
chairs ’ Are they fit for mental labour? Far from it. But look 
at the difTerencc here . after tlinncr here one is as light as a 
goss^imer. One walks with pleasure, leads with pleasure, writes 
with pleasure— nay. there is the supper-bell going at ten o’clock, 
and plenty of eaters, too. Let lord majors and aldermen look 
lo It, this fact of the extraordinary incic.ise of apijciiU* in 
Llclgium. aiui, instead of steaming to Blackw'all, come a little 
further to AiUw'erp. 

Of ancient architcctuies 111 the place, there is a fine old Port 
do tialle, winch has a tall, gloomy, bastilc look, a most mag- 
nificent town-hall, that has been sketched .a thousand of times, 
and opposite it, a building that 1 think would be the very model 
for a Conservative club-house iii London 1 Oh ' how' chariiiing 
it would be to be a great painter, and give the character of the 
building, and the numberless groups round about it. The 
booths lighted uj) by the sun the inarkct-wonion in their gowns 
of bnlUint hue, each group having a chnr.iaer and telling its 
little story, the troops of men lolling in all sorts of admirable 
attitudes of ease round the great lamp. Ifalf-.i-dozcn light-blue 
dragoons are lounging about, and peeping over the artist as the 
drawing is made, and the sky is more bright and blue than one 
sees it in a hundred years in la:)ndon. 

'Fhe priests of the count ly arc a remaikably well-fed and 
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respectable race, without that scowling hang-dog look which 
one has remarked among reverend gentlemen in the neighbour- 
ing country of France. Their rc\erenccs wear buckles to their 
shoes, light-blue neckclotlis. and huge three-cornered hats in 
good condition. To-dny, strolling by the cathedra], 1 bean) 
the tinkling of a bell in the street, and beheld certain persons, 
male and female, sudrlenly plump doA\ n on their knees before .i 
little procession that was parsing. Two men in black hchl a 
tawdry red canopy, a priest walked beni-alh it lioklmg the saera- 
ment covered with a cloth, and before him nnrehed a couple 
of little altar-boys in short white surjihces, such as >o« see m 
Rubens, and holding l.icciiicrtd I.imp>^ A small (r.nn of street* 
boys followed the procession, rap m hand, and the clergyrium 
finally entered a ho-pital for old women, msir the church, the 
canopy and the lamp-U'areis riMiiaining without. 

It was .a touching scene, and .is I stayed to watcli it, T could 
not but think of the poor old soul who w^ns dying within, listen- 
ing to the last wonK of prayer, led by the hatul of the prirst to 
the brink of the black fatliomless grave. Ilow' bright the sun 
was sinning w'lthoui .all tlie time, and how happy and careless 
everything around us looked ! 

The Duke d'.Niciiberg ii.is a pictnir gdlery woiihy of Ins 
princely house. It docs not contain gioat pieics, lint lit-bils 
of pictures, such ns .suit .'in anstociaiic epicure, tor such 
persons a gre.it luigo c.'in\.'is is too much, it is like sitting down 
alone to a roasted o\ ; and they do wisely, I think, to pationLse 
aniall, high-flavoured, delicate wotcc^mx, such ns the Duke has 
here. 

Among them may be mcntioncfl, with special praise, a magni- 
ficent small Reinbraarll, a Paul Potter of exceeding minuteness 
and beauty, an f)‘-tride, which reminds one of Wilkn-'s t,irly 
performances, and a Diisart quite as goo<l as the O^'tadi*. '1 here 
is a Tlerghcm, much more unaffected than that artnl's works 
generally aie , and, what is more, precious in the eyes of many 
ladies as an obji*a of aii, there is, m one of llii* grand saloons, 
some needlework done by the Duke's own grandmother, which 
is looked at with awe by those admitted to set* the palace 

The chief curiosity, if not tlie chief ornament, of a very elegant 
library, filled with \ascs and bronzes, is a marble liead, supposed 
to be the original head of the Laocoon Tt is, uncjuestionabl), 
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a finer head than that which at present figures upon the shoul- 
ders of the famous statue. The expression of woe is more 
manly and intense ; in the group as we know it, the head of 
the principal figure has always seemed to me to be a grimace 
of grief, as are the two accompanying young gentlemen with 
their pretty attitudes, and their little silly open-mouthed despon- 
dency. It has alwa 3 rs had upon me the effect of a trick, that 
statue, and not of a piece of true art. It would look well in 
the vista of a garden , it is not august enough for a temple, 
with all its jerks, and twirls, and polite convulsions. But who 
knows what susceptibilities such a confession may offend? Let 
us say no more about the Laocoon, nor its head, nor its tail. 
The Duke was offered its weight in gold, they say, for this 
head, and refused. It would be a shame to speak ill of such a 
treasure, but 1 have my opinion of the man who made the offer. 

' In the matter of sculpture almost all the Brussels churches 
arc decorated w'ith the most laborious wooden pulpits, which 
may be worth their weight in gold, too, for what I know, in- 
cluding his reverence preaching inside. At St, Gudule the 
preacher mounts into no less a place than the garden of Eden, 
being supported by Adam and Eve, by Sin and Death, and 
numberless other animals ; he walks up to his desk by a rustic 
railing of flow*ers, fruits, and vegetables, with w'oodcn peacocks, 
paroquets, monkeys biting apples, and many more of the 'birds 
and beasts of the held. In another church the clergyman speaks 
from out a hermitage ; in a third from a carved p.ilm-trcc, which 
supports a set of oak clouds that form the panopy of the pulpit, 
and are, indeed, not much heavier in appearance than so many 
huge sponges. A priest, however tall or stout, must be lost in 
the midst of all these queer gimcracks ; in order to be con- 
sistent, they ought to dress him up. too, in some odd fantastical 
suit. I can fancy the Ciir^ of Meudon preaching out of such 
a place, or the Rev. Sydney Smith, or that famous clergyman 
of the time of the League, who brought all Pans to laugh and 
listen to him. 

But let us not be too supercilious and ready to sneer. It is 
only bad taste: It may have been very true devotion which 
erected these strange edifices. 
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GHENT. (1840) 

The Btfgfuine College or Village is one of the most extraordinary 
sights that all Europe can show. On the confines of the town 
of Ghent you come upon an old-fashioned brick gate, tliat seems 
as if it were one of the city barriers , but, on passing it, one 
of the prettiest sights possible niccta the eye : At the porter’s 
lodge you see an old Indy, in black and n white hood, occupied 
over her book ; before you is a red church w ith a tall roof and 
fantastical Dutch pinnacles, and all around it rows upon rows of 
small houses, the queerest, neatest, nicest that ever were seen 
(a doll’s house is hardly smaller or prettier). Right and left, on 
each side of little alleys, these little mansions rise ; they have a 
courtlct before them, in which some gieen plants or hollyhocks 
are growing ; and to each house is a gate, that has mostly a 
picture or queer-carved ornament upon or about it, and bears 
the name, not of the Bdguinc who inhabits it. but of (he saint to 
whom she may have devoted it — the house of St. Stephen, the 
house of St. Donatus, the English or Angel Convent, and so on. 
Old ladies in black are pacing in the quiet alleys here and there, 
and drop the stranger a curtsey as he passes them and takes 
off his hat. Never were such patterns of neatness seen as these 
old ladies and their houses. 1 peeped into one or two of the 
chambers, of which the windows were open to the pleasant 
evening sun, and saw beds scrupulously plain, a quaint old 
chair or two, and little pictures of favourite saints decorating 
the spotless white walls. The old ladies kept up a quick cheer- 
ful clatter, as they paused to gossip at the gates of their little 
domiciles ; and with a great deal of artifice, and lurking behind 
walls, and looking at the church as if I intended to design that, 

I managed to get a sketch of a couple of them. 

But what white paper can render the whiteness of their linen ; 
what black ink can do justice to the lustre of their gowns and 
shoes ? Doth of the ladies had a neat ankle and a tight stocking ; 
and I fancy that Heaven is quite as well served in this costume 
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as in the dress of a scowling stockingless frinr. whom I had seen 
passing just before. The look and dress of the man made me 
shudder. His great red feet were bound up in a shoe open at 
the toes, a kind of compromise for a sandal. I had just seen 
him and his brethren at the Dominicnn Church, where a mass 
of music was sung, and orange-trees, flags, and banners decked 
the aisle of the church. 

One begins to grow sick of these churches, and the hideous 
exhibitions of bodily agonies that are depicted on the sides of all 
the chapels. Into one wherein we went this morning Wtis what 
they called a Calvary : a hornble gliastly image of a Christ in 
a 'omb, the figure of the natural size, and of the livid colour of 
death ; gaping red wounds on the body and round the brows : 
the whole piece enough to turn one sick, and fit only to 
brutalise the beholder of it. The Virgin is commonly repre- 
sented with a dozen swords stuck in her heart ; bleeding throats 
of headless John Baptists arc perpetually thrust before your 
eyes. At the Cathedral gale was a papicr-niacht' church-orna- 
ment shop— most of the carvings and reliefs of the same dismal 
character ; one, for instance, represented a heart with a great 
gash in it, and a double row of large blood-drops dribbling 
from It ,’ n.iils and a knife were thrust into the heart ; round 
the whole was a crown of thorns. Such things arc dreadful 
to think of The same gloomy spirit which made a religion of 
them, and worked upon the people by the grossest of all means, 
terror, distracted the natural feelings of man to maintain its 
pow'er— shut gentle women into lonely pitiless convents — fright- 
ened poor peasants with tales of torment — taught that the end 
and labour of life was silence, wretchedness, and the scourge — 
murdered those by fagot and prison w'ho thought otherwise. 
How has the blind and furious bigotry of man perverted that 
which God gave us as our greatest boon, and bid us bate 
where God bade us love ! Thank Heaven that monk has gone 
out of sight 1 It IS pleasant to look at the smiling cheerful old 
Bdgiiine, and think no more of yonder livid face. 

One of the many convents in this little religious city seems to 
be the specimen-house, which is shown to strangers, for all the 
guides conduct you thither, and 1 saw m a book kepf for the piu- 
(lose the names of innumerable Smiths and Joneses registered. 

A very kind, sweet-voiced, smiling nun (I wonder do they 
abv.'iys choose the most agreeable and best-humoured sister of 
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the house to show it to stranirers?) came tripping; down the steps 
and across the flags of the little garden court, and welcomed 
us with much courtesy into the neat little old-fashioncd, red- 
bricked, gablc-endcd, shining-wmdowcd Convent of the Angels. 
First she showed us a white-washed parlour, decorated with a 
grim picture or two and some crucifixes and other religious 
emblems, where, upon stiff old chairs, the sisters sit and work. 
Three or four of them were still there, pattering over their laces 
and bobbins ; but the chief part of the sisterhood were cngageil 
ill an apartment hard by, from which issued a certain odour 
which I must say resembled onions : it was m fact the kitchen 
of the establishment 

E%cry Bdguinc cooks her own little dinner in her ow'n little 
pipkin ; and there were half-a-score of them, sure enough, busy 
over their pots and crockery, cooking a repast which, when 
ready, was carried off to a neighbouring room, the refectory, 
where, at a Icdgc-tnbic which is drawn out from under her own 
particular cupboard, each nun sits down and eats her meal in 
silence. More religious emblems ornamented the carved cup- 
board doors, and within, everything was as neat as neat could 
be ; shining pewter cw'ors and glasses, snug baskets of eggs, 
and pats of butter, and little bowls with about a farthiiig's-worth 
of green tea in them — for some great day of fCtc, doubtless. 
The old ladies sat round ns wo examined these tiling*;, each 
eating soberly at her ledge, and never looking round. There 
was a bell ringing m the chapel hard by. “ Hark I " said our 
guide, " that IS one of the sisters dying Will you come up aiul 
sec the cells?" 

The cells, it need not be said, are the snuggest little nesis 
in the world, with sergc-curtaincd beds and snowy linen, and. 
saints and martyrs pinned against the wall. '‘Wc may sit iip' 
till twelve o'clock, if wc like," said the nun ; *'but we have no 
fire and candle, and so what's the use of silting up ? When w e 
have said our prayers wc arc glad enough to go to sleep." 

I forget, although the good soul told us, how many times in 
the day. in public and in private, these devotions arc made, but 
fancy that the morning service in the chapel takes place at too< 
early an hour for most easy travellers. Wc did not fail to attend 
in the evening, when likewise is a general muster of the seven 
hundred, minus the absent and sick, and the sight is not a little 
curious and striking to a stranger. 

u 
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The chapel is a very big whitewashed place of worshipi sup- 
ported by half-a-dozen columns on either side, over each of 
which stands the statue of an Apostle, with his emblem of 
martyrdom. Nobody was as yet at the distant altar, which was 
too far off to see very distinctly , but I could perceive two statues 
over It, one of which (St. Laurence, no doubt) was leaning upon 
a huge gilt gridiron that the sun lighted up in a blaze— a painful 
but not a romantic instrument of death. A couple of old ladies 
in white hoods were tugging and swaying about at two bell- 
ropes that came down into the middle of the church, and at 
least five hundred others m white veils were seated all round 
about us in mute contemplation until the service began, looking 
very solemn, and white, and ghastly, like an army of tombstones 
'by moonligbt. 

The service commenced ns the clock finished sinking seven : 
the organ pealed out, a veiy cracked and old one, and presently 
some weak old voice from the choir overhead quavered out a 
canticle; which done, a thin old voice of a priest at the altar 
far off (and which had now become quite gloomy in the sunset) 
chanted feebly another p.irt of the service ; then the nuns warbled 
once more overhead ; and it was curious to hear, m the intervals 
of the most lugubrious chants, how the oigan went off with some 
extremely cheerful military or profane air. At one time was a 
march, at another a quick tunc ; which ceasing the old nuns 
began again, and so sang until the service was ended. 

In the midst of it one of the wlutc-veiled sisters approached 
us W'lth a very mysterious air, and put down her white veil close 
to our ears and whispered. Were we doing anything wrong, I 
wondered? Were they come to that part of the service where 
heretics and infidels ought to quit the church ? Wliat have you 
to ask, O sacred white- veiled maid ? 

All she said was. *' Deux centimes pour les suisses," wh.ch 
sum was paid ; and presently the old ladies, rising from their 
chairs one by one, came in f<ice of the altar, whore they knelt 
down and said a short pr.'iyer; then, rising, unpinned their 
veils, and folded them up all exactly in the same folds and 
fashion, and laid them sc]uarG like napkins on their heads, and 
tucked up their long black outer dresses and trudged off to 
their convents. 

The novices wear black veils, under one of which T saw a * 
young, sad, handsome face ; it was the only thing in Uie estab- 
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lislimcnt that was the least romantic or gloomy : and. for the 
sake of any reader of a sentimental turn, let us hope that the 
poor soul has been crossed in love, and that over some soul- 
stirring tragedy that black curtain has fallen. 

Ghent has, I believe, been called a vulgar Vt>nicc. It contains 
dirty canals and old houses that must satisfy the most eager 
antiquary, though the buildings are not quite in so good pre- 
servation as others that may be seen in the NcliierLintls. The 



commercial bustle of the place seems considerable, and it con- 
tains more beershops than any city I ever saw. 

These Iscershops seem the only amusement of the inhabitants, 
until, at least, the theatre shall l;c built, of which the elevation 
is now complete, a very handsome and extensive pile. There 
arc lieersbops in the cellars of the houses, winch are frequented, 
It is to be presumed, by the lower sort ; there are bcershops 
at the barriers, where the citizens and their families repair; 
and beershops in the town, glaring with gas, with long gauze 
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blinds, however, to hide what I hear is a rather questionable 
reputation. 

Our inn, the " Hotel of the Post," a spacious and comfortable 
residence, is on a little place planted round with trees, and that 
seems to be the Palais Royal of the to^\n. Three clubs, which 
look from without to be very comfortable, ornament this square 
with their Ras>lanip>:. Here stands, too, the theatre that is to 
be ; there is a caftf', and on cxenmgs a military band plays the 
\ery worst music I ever rcnicmber to have heard. I went out 
to-night to take a quiet walk upon this place, and the horrid 
brazen discord of these trumpeters sent me half mad. 

I went to the cafd for refuge, passing on the way a sub- 
terraneous bcershop, where men and women were drinking to 
the sweet music of a cracko<l barrel-organ. They take in a 
couple of French papers at this caf(5, and the same number of 
Belgian jouinals. You may imagine how well the latter arc 
informed, when you hear that the Ualtlc of Boulogne, fought by 
the immortal Louis Napoleon, was not known here until some 
gentlemen out of Norfolk brought the news from Tendon, and 
until It had travelled to Pans, and from Pans to Bntsscls. For 
a whole hour I could not get a newspaper at the caW. The 
horrible biass band in the meantime had quitted the place, and 
now, to amuse the Ghent citizens, a couple of little lioys came 
to the enfd and set up a small concert ; one played ill on the 
guitar, but sang, very sweetly, plaintive French ballads ; the 
other was the comic singer ; he earned about with him a queer, 
long, damp-looking, mouldy white hat w ith no brim. ' ' Ecoutez, *’ 
said the waiter to me, “ il va fairc T Anglais ; e'est tr6s-dr61e !'* 
The little rogue mounted his immense brimlcss hat, and, thrust- 
ing his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, began to fatre 
r Anglais^ with a song in which swearing was the principal joke. 
We all laughed at this, and indeed the little rascal seemed to 
have a good deal of humour. 

IIow they hate us, tliese foreigners, in Belgium as much as in 
Friince ! What lies they tell of us ; how gladly they would see 
us liUiniliated ! Honest folks at home over their port-wine say, 
“ Ay, ay, and very good reason they have too. National vanity, 
sir, wounded — ^we have beaten them so often." My dt*ar sir, 
there 's not a greater error in the world than this. They hate 
you because you are stupid, hard to please, and intolerably 
insolent and air-giving, I walked with an Englishman yester- 
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day who asked the way to a street of which he pronounced the 
name veiy badly to a little Flemish boy : tlie Flemish boy did 
not answer : and there was my Englishman quite in a rage, 
shrieking in the child’s car as if he must answer. He seemed to 
think that it was the duty of “ the snob," as he called him, to 
obey the gentleman. This is why we arc hated— for pnde. In 
our free country a tradesman, a lacquey, or a waiter will submit 
to almost any given insult from a gentleman : in these benighted 
lands one man is ns good as another ; and pray God it may soon 
be so with us ! Of all European people, which is the nation 
that has the most haughtiness, the strongest prejudices, the 
greatest reserve, the greatest dulness ? I ‘..qy an I''nglishnian of 
llie genteel classes. An honest groom jokes and bobs-and-nobs 
and makes his way with the kitcluMi-m.iids, for there is good 
social nature m the man , his nuster dare not unbend. Look^ 
at him, how he scowls at }qu on your cntciing an inn-room ; 
think how you scowl yourself to meet his scowl. To-day, ns w'C 
were walking and staring about the place, a worthy old gentle- 
man in a carnage, seeing a p.ur of strangers, took off his hat 
and bowed very gravely with his old powdered head out of the 
window : 1 am sorry to say that our first impulse was to burst 
out laughing— It seemed so supremely ridiculous that a stranger 
should notice and wulcomo another. 

As for the notion that foieigncrs hate iis because we have 
beaten them so oltcn, m> dear sir, this is the greatest error in 
the world ; well educated rrcnchmcn do not Muve that we have 
beaten than, A man was once ready to call me out in Pans 
because 1 said that we liad beaten tlic Fieuch in Spain ; and 
here bcfoie me is a French paper, with a London correspondent 
discoursing about Louis Buonaparte and his jackass expedition 
to Boulogne. " He was received at Eglmtoun, it is true," says 
llie correspondent, “but what do you think was the rt.ison? 
Because the English nubility were anxious to revenge upon hts 
person {with some ronps de lance) the checks whti/i the \:;rand 
homme ' hh uncle had injlu'ted on them in Spain " 

Ihis opinion is so general among the French, that they would 
laugh at you with scornful incredulity if you ventuicd to assert 
any other. Foy’s history of the Spanish War does not, unluckily, 
go far enough, 1 have read a French history which hardly 
mentions the war in Spain, and calls the battle of Salamanca a 
French victoty. You kuow how the other day, and in the 
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teeth of all evidence, the French swore to their victory of Tou- 
louse : and so it is with the rest ; and you may set it down as 
pretty certain, ist, That only a few people know the real state 
of things m France, as to the matter in dispute between us ; 
2nd, That those who do, keep the truth to themselves, and so 
it IS as if It had never been. 

These Belgians have caught up, and quite naturally, the French 
tone. We arc perjide A Ibion with them still, I lere la the Ghent 
paper, which declares that it is beyond a doubt that l^uis 
Napoleon was sent by the English and Lord Palmerston ; and 
though it states in anotlicr part of the journal (from English 
authority) that the Prince had never seen T-.ord Palmerston, yet 
the he will rcinnm uppermost — the people and the editor will 
believe it to the end of time. . . . See to wh.it a digression 
yonder little fellow in the tall hat iias given rise I Let us make 
his picture, and have done with liiiii. 

I could not iinderstaiul, in my walks about this place, which is 
certainly pieluresque enough, and contains extraordinary chtarms 
ill the shape of old gables, qu.iint spires, and broad shining 
canals— I could not at first comprehend \\h>, for all this, the 
town was especially disagreeable to me, and have only just hit 
on the le.ason wliy. Sweetest Juliana, you will never guess it 
it IS simply this, that I have not seen a single cloccnl-looking 
woman 111 the whole place, they all look ugly, with coarse 
nioutiH, Milgar figiiics, mean mercantile f.ices , and so the 
traveller walking among them finds the pleasure of Ins walk 
excessi\e 1 > d.iniped, and the impiessioiis made upon him 
disagreeable 

In the Academy there aie no pictuics of merit ; but sometimes 
a scconcl-r.ate picture is as pleasing as the best, and one may 
pass an liour liere vei y pleasan tly. There is a room appropri/.l ed 
to Belgian artisii., of which I never saw the like . they are, like 
all the rest of the Hungs in this country, miserable mutations of 
the French school— great nude Vcnuscs, and Junos a ht DaNid, 
with the drawing Ich out. 
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The change from vulgar Ghent, wjtli its ugly women and 
coarse bustle, to this quiet, old, half-deserted, cleanly Bruges, 
was very pleasant. 1 have seen old men at Versailles, with 
shabby coats and pigtails, sunning themselves on the benches 
in the walls ; they had seen belter days, to be suie, but they 
were gentlemen still : and so we found, this morning, old dowager 
Bruges basking m the pleasant August sun, and looking, if not 
prosperous, at least cheerful and well-bred. It is the quaintest 
and prettiest of all the quaint and pretty towns 1 ha\c seen. A 
painter might spend months here, and wander from chuich to 
church, and admiie old toivi is a'ld pmn.iclos, tall gables, bright 
canals, and pretty little paiolies of green garden and moss-grown 
wall, that reflect in the ck.ir (^uiet water. Before the inn-i, 
window is a garden, from winch in the early morning issues a 
most wonderful odour of stocks and wallflowers ; next comes a 
ro.id with trees of admirable green ; numbers of htilc children 
are playing in this road (the p*acc is so clean that tliey may roll 
in it all day without soiling their iJinafores), and on the other 
side of the trees are little old-fashioned, dumpy, whitewashed, 
red-tilcd houses A poon r landscaiie to diaw nc \ er was know n, 
nor a plciisantcr to see — the children c*-j>ocialJy, who arc inordi- 
nately fat and rosy, la't it be renKMubcicd, too, that here we 
are out of the country of ugly women . the expression of the face 
is almost umfoimly gciitk' and pleasing, and tlie figures of the 
women, wrapped m long black inonk-like cloaks and hoods, 
\ery picturesque No wonder theie are so many children : the 
“Guide-book" (omniscient AIi. jMiiir.iy ') says there are fifteen 
thousand paupers m tlie town, and we know how such multiply. 
Ilow the deuce do their children look so fat and rosy? By 
eating dirt-pies, T su])pose. I saw a couple making a very nice 
savoury one, and anotlier ern]floycd in gravely sticking strips of 
Stick betwixt the pebbles at the liouse-door, and so making for 
herself a stately garden, 'i'hc men and women don't seem to 
liavc much more to da Thcie are a couple of tall cliimncys at 
either suburb of the town, where no doubt manufactories are 
at work, but within the walls e\erybody seems decently idle. 

We have been, of course, abroad to visit the lions. The 
tower in the Grand Place is very fine, and the bncks of which 
it is built do not yield a whit in colour to the best stone. The 
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great building round this tower is very like the pictures of the 
Ducal Palace at Venice ; and there is a long market area, with 
columns down the middle, from which hung shreds of rather 
lean-looking meat, that would do wonders under the hands of 
Catteriuolc or Haghc. In the tower there is a chime of bells 
that keep ringing perpetually. TTicy not only play tunes of 
themselves, and every quarter of an hour, but an individual 
performs selections from popular operas on them at certain 
periods of the morning, afternoon, and evening. I have heard 
to-day “Suoni la Troinba," "Son Vergin vezzosa," from the 
"Puritani,” and other airs, and very badly they were played 
too : for such a great monster as a tower-bell cannot be expected 
to imitate Madame Gnsi or even Signor Lablachc. Other 
churches indulge in the same amusement, so that one may come 
here and live in melody all day or night, like the >oung woman 
111 Moore's " Lalla Rookh." 

In the matter of art, the chief attractions of Bruges are the 
pictures of Hcmling, that are to be seen m the churches, the 
hospital, and the picliirc-g.illcry of the place. There are no 
more pictures of Rubens to be seen, and, indeed, in the course 
of a fortnight, one has had quite enough of the great man and 
his magnificent swaggering canvases. What a difference is here 
with simple Hemling and the extraordinary creations of his 
pencil. Tlie hospital is particularly rich in them : and the 
legend’- there is that the painter, who had .served Charles the 
Bold m his w'ar against the Swiss, and his List battle and defeat, 
wandered back wounded and penniless to Bruges, and here 
found cure and shelter. 

This hospital is a noble and curious sight. The great hall 
is almost os it was in the twelfth century; it is spanned by 
Saxon arches, and lighted by a multiplicity of Gothic windows 
of all sizes ; it is \ery lofty, clean, and perfectly wcll-ventilaled ; 
a screen runs across the middle of the room, to divide the male 
from the female patients, and w'e were taken to examine ^ach 
ward, where the poor people seemed happier than piossibly they 
would have been m health and starvation without it. Great 
>oUow blankets were on tlie iron beds, the linen was scrupulously 
dean, glittering pewter jugs and goblets stood by the side of 
each paiicnt, and they were provided with godly books (to judge 
from the binding), in which several were reading at leisure. 
Honest old comfortable nuns, in queer dresses of blue, black, 
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wliiic, and flannel, were bustling through tlie room, attending 
to the wants of the sick. I saw about a dojien of these kind 
women's faces : one was young— all were healthy and cheerful. 
One came with bare blue arms and a great pile of linen from an 
outhouse — such a grange as Cedric the Saxon might have given 
to a guest for the night. A couple weic in a laboratory, a tall 
bright clean room, five hundred years old at least. " We saw 
you were not very religious," 5 .iid one of the old ladies witli a 
red wrinkled good-humoured face, “by yoiii behaviour yester- 
day in chapel." And yet we did not laugh and talk as we used 
at college, but were profoundly affected by the scene tliat we saw 
there. It was a fete-day ; a mass of ^Iozart was sung in the 
evenings not well sung, and yet so exquisitely tender and 
melodious, that it brought tears into otir I'ycs. 'I here were not 
above twenty jicoplc 111 the church • all, save three or four, were 
women in long black cloaks. I took them for nuns at fir*^. 
ThL7 were, however, the common people of the town, very poor 
indeed, doubtless, for the priest's box tliat was brought round 
was not added to by most of them, and their contiibutions were 
but tw'o-cent pieces, — five of these go to a penny ; but we know 
the value of such, and can tell the exact worth of a poor 
W'oman's mite ! I'he box-bearer did not seem at first willing 
to accept our donation— we wcic sti mgers and heretics ; how- 
ever, I held out my liind, .and ho came rx?rfoice .as it w'cre. 
Indeed it had only a franc m it but quc’ioulcz vousf 1 bad 
been drinking a bottle of Rhine wine that day, and how vv.as 1 
to afford more? The Rhine wine u dear m this country, and 
costs four francs a bottle. 

Well, the service proceeded. Twenty poor vvonion, two 
Englishmen, four mgged beggars, cowering on the steps , and 
there was the priest at the altar, in a great robe of gold and 
daimask, two little boys m white surplices serving him, holding 
his robe as he rose and bowed, and the monoy-gathcrer swinging 
his censer, .and fllling the little chapel with smoke. Ihe music 
pealed with wonderful sweetness ; you could see the [irmi white 
beads of the nuns in their gallery. The evening light streamed 
down upon old statues of saints and carved brown stalls, and 
lighted up the head of the golden-haired Magdalen in a picture 
of the entombment of Christ. Over the gallery, and. as it were, 
a kind protectress to the poor below, stood the statue of the 
Virgin. 
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III. 

WATERLOO. 

I r lb, my dear, the happy privilege of your sex in England to 
quit the dinner-table after the wine-bottles have once or twice 
gone round it, and you are thereby saved (though, to be sure, 1 
can’t tell what the ladies do upstairs) — ^you arc saved two or 
three hours’ excessive dulness, which the men arc obliged to go 
through. 

I ask any gonileman who reads this— the letters to my Juliana 
being written with an eye to publication~to remember especially 
how many times, how many hundred times, how many thousand 
times, ill his hearing, the battle of Waterloo has been discussed 
after dinner, and to call to mind how cruelly he has been bored 
by the discussion. Ah, it w.is lucky for us that the Prussians 
came up ! " says one little gentleman, looking particularly wise 
and oiiiiiioub. “ Hang the Prubsians ! ” (or, peihaps, something 
stronger *' the Piussians ! ") says a stout old major on half-pay. 
*‘We beat the Prench without them, sir, as beaten them we 
always ha\el We were thundering down the lull of Belle 
Alliance, sir, at the backs of them, and the French were crying 
*Sau\e qui pout ‘ long befoie the Prussians ever touched them I " 
And so the battle opens, and for many mortal houis, amid 
rounds of claret, rages over and over again. 

1 thought to m>self, consMering the above things, what a fine 
thing It will be in afLei-da>s to say tliat I have been to Brussels 
and never seen the field of Watciloo ; indeed, that I am such a 
philosopher as not to care a fig about the battle — nay, to regret, 
rather, that when Napoleon came back, the British Government 
had not spared their nun and left him alone. 

Bui this pitch of philosophy was unattainable. This morn- 
ing, nlicr having seen the Park, the fashionable boulevard, the 
picluica, the cafds — having sipped, I say, the sweets of every 
flower that grows in this paradise of Brussels, quite weary of the 
place, w'C mounted on a Namur diligence, and jingled off at 
four miles an hour for Waterloo. 

The r<. ad is very neat and agreeable : the forest of Soignies 
here and there interposes pleasantly to give your vehicle a 
shade ; the country, as usual, is vastly fertile and well-cultivat^. 
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A former and the conducteur were my companions in 4he uii- 
perinl, and could I have understood their conversation, my dear, 
you should have had certainly a report of it. The jargon which 
they talked was, indeed, most queer and puzzling —French, I 
believe, strangely hashed up and pronounced, for here and there 
one could catcli a few words of it. Now aiul anon, however, 
they condescended to speak m the purest Frciieh they could 
muster; and, indeed, nothing I'l mom curious than to hear the 
French of the country. You can't understand v\ hy all the jieople 



insist upon speaking it badly. I asked the conductor if he had 
been <at the battle ; he burst out laughing, like a philosopher as 
he was, and said, " l^ab si betc." I asked the fanner whether 
his conlnbuiioiib w-ere lighter now than ;n King William’s time, 
and lighter than those m the time of the Fiiipcror ? lie vowed 
that in w-tr-time he had not more to pay than 111 time of peace 
(and this slrangr fact is vouched for by every person of every 
nation), and being asked wherefore the King of Holland had 
been ousted from lus throne, replied at once, " Farce que c'<?tait 
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un voleur : ” for which accusation 1 believe there is some show 
of reason, Ills Majesty having laid hands on nmeh Belgian 
property before the lamented outbreak which cost him his 
crown. A vast deal of laughing and roaring passed between 
these two worthy people and the postillion, whom they called 
*' Baron,” and 1 thought no doubt that this talk was one of the 
many jokes that my companions were in the habit of making. 
But not so : the postillion was an actual baron, the bearer of an 
ancient name, tlic descendant of gallant gentlemen. Good 
heavens 1 what would Mrs. Trollope say to see lus Lordahip 
here? His father the old baron had dissipated the family 
fortune, and here was this young nobleman, at about five-and- 
forty, compelled to bestride a clattering Flemish stallion, and 
■"niinp over dusty pavements at the rale of five miles an hour. 
But sec the beauty of liigli blood : with what a calm grace the 
man of family accommodates himself to fortune. Far from 
being cast down, lus Lordship met his fate like a man : he swore 
and lauglicd the whole of the journey, and as we chnngcxi horses 
condescended to partake of half-a-pmt of I.oiivain beer, to which 
the Tinner treated him— indeed the worthy rustic treated me to 
a glass too. 

Much delight and instruciiuii have 1 had in the course of tlic 
journey fi 0111 my guide, philosopher, and friend, the author of 
•'Murray’s Handbook." He has gathered together, indeed, a 
store of information, and must, 10 make his single volume, ha>e 
gulled many hundreds of guide-books. How the Continental 
ciceroni must hale him, whoocr he is ! Every English party I 
saw had this infiilliblc red book in their liands, and gamed a 
\ast deal of historical and general iiiforiiialion from il. Thus 1 
heard, in confidence, many remarkable anecdotes of Charles V.. 
the Duke of Alva, Count F-gmoiit, all of which I had licforo 
perceived, with much satisfaction, not only in the " Handbook," 
but even m other works 

The h aureate is among the English poets evidently the gieit 
favourite of our guide . the choice docs honour to his head and 
heart. A man must have a very strong bent for poetry, indetd, 
who carries Southey’s works m lus portmanteau, and quotes 
them in proper time and occasion. Of course at WaleiKio a 
spirit like our guide's cannot fail to be deeply moved, and to 
turn to his favourite poet for sympathy. Hark how the lauroated 
hard sings about the tombstones at Waterloo : — 
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** That temple to oor hearts was hallowed now. 

For many a wounded Briton there was laid. 

With such for help as time mielit then allow. 

From the fresh carnage of the field consej-ed. 

And they whom human succour could not s.i\c, 

Here, in its precincts, found a hasty Rravc. 

And here, on marble tablets, set on high, 

In English lines by foreign workmen tiaced, 

The names familiar to an English e, 

Their brethren here the fit mrnional placed ; 

Whose unadorned inscriptions briefly tell 

Their gallant comrades rank, and where they fi.lL 
Tlie stateliest monument of huiiuin pride, 

Enriched with all magnificence of art. 

To honour chieftains who in victor^’ died, 

Would wake no stronger feeling in the heart 
Than these plain tabkt'. by the soldier's hand 
KaiseJ to nis comra Jes in a foreign land." 

There are lines for you • wonderful for justice, rich in thougljt 
and novel ideas. The ixissagc concerning their gallant com- 
rades’ rank should be speeially remarked. There indeed they 
lie, sure enough . the Honoiiiable Colonel This of the CJiiards, 
Captain That of the Hussars, Major So-and-so of the Dragoons, 
bra\e men and good, who did their duly by their country on 
that day, and died in the performance of it. 

Amen. But 1 confess fairly that, m looking at these tablets, 
I felt very much disappointed at not seeing tlic names of the 
men as well as the officers Aie thev to be counted for nought ? 
A few more mches of marble to o.ich monument would have 
given space for all the names of the men , and the men of that 
day were the winners of the battle. We have a right to be as 
grateful individually to any given private as to any given officer ; 
their duties wore very much the same. W'hy should the country 
reserve its gratitude for the genteel occupiers of the Army last, 
and forget the gallant fellows whose humble names were written 
in tlic regimental liooks ? In I'cading of the Wellington u'ars, 
and the conduct of the men eng.agcd in them, I don’t know 
whether to respect them or to wonder at them most. They have 
death, wounds, and pmerty in contemplation , m jiosscssion, 
poverty, hard labour, hanl fare, and small thanks. If they do 
wrong, they are handed o\cr to the inevitable provost-marshal ; 
if they arc heroes, heroes they may be, but they remain privates 
still, handling the old brown Bess, starving on the old tw'openci* 
a day. They grow grey m lialtlc and victory, and after thirty 
years of bloody scrMce, a young gentleman of filtecn, fresh from 
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a preparatory school, who can scarcely read, and came but yester- 
day Vi ith a pinafore in to papa’s dessert— such a young gentleman, 
I say, arrives in a spick-and-span red coat, and calmly takes the 
command over our veteran, who obeys him as if God and nature 
had ordained that so throughout time it should be. 

'That privates should obey, and that they should be smartly 
punished if they disobey, this one can understand very well 
But to say obey for ever and ever— to say thi-it Private John 
Styles is, by some physical disproportion, hopelessly inferior to 
Cornet Snooks — to say that Snooks shall have honours, epaulets, 
and a marble tablet if he dies, and that Styles shall fight his 
fight, and have his twopence a day, and \^hcn shot down shall 
be shovelled into a hole with other Styleses, and so forgotten ; 
and to think that we had in the course of the last war some 
400,000 of these Styleses and some lo.ooo, say, ot the Snooks 
sort — Styles being by nature exacily as lioncst, clever, and 
brave as Snooks— and to think that the 400,000 should bear this, 
is the wonder I 

Suppose Snooks makes a speech. '‘T^ookat these French- 
men, lliitish soldieis," says he, "ami remember who they are. 
Two and-twenty years since they hurled their King from hib 
ihionc and iniiidered him " (groans). "They flung out of their 
country then ancient and famous nobility — they published the 
audacious doctrine of equality— they made a cadet of nrtilleiy, a 
beggarly lawyer’s son, into an Emperor, and took ignoramuses 
from the ranks— drummers and privates, by Jove! — of whom 
they made kings, generals, and marshals i Is this to be borne ? ” 
(Cries of " No • no • ”) " Upon them, my boys 1 down with 
these godless revolutionists, and rally round the British lion 1 ” 

So saying, Isnsign Snooks (whose flag, which he can't carry, 
is held by a huge grizzly colour-sergeant) drav^s a little sword, 
and pipes out a feeble huzza. The men of liis company, ronr- 
ing curses at the Frenchmen, prepare to receive and repe’ a 
thundering charge of French cuirassiers. The men fight, intl 
Snooks is knighted Ixraiisc the men fought so w'clk 

But live or die, win or lose, what do //ny get? English 
glory is too genteel to meddle with those humble fellows. She 
docs not condescend to ask the names of the poor devils whom 
she kilh in her service. Why was not every private man’s 
name written upon the stones in Waterloo Church as well as 
every officer's? Five Inindred pounds to the stone-cutters 
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would have served to carve the whole catalogue, and paid the 
poor compliment of recognition to men who died in doing 
their duty. If the officers deserved a stone, the men did. 
But come, let us away and drop a tear over the Marquis of 
Anglesey's leg I 

As for Waterloo, has it not been talked of enough after 
dinner? Here arc some oats that were pliiekcii before Hou- 
goumont, where grow not only oal-?, but Nourishing crops of 
grape-shot, bayonets, and Icgion-of- honour crosses, in amazing 
profusion. 

Well, though I made a aow not to talk about Waterloo 
cither here or after dinner, Iheie i-? one lillle ceerct admission 
that one must make after swing it. Let an Kiiglisliman go 
and see that field, and he mi'cr forgits if, ‘Hit* sight is an 
event in his life ; and though it has been seen by inilhons af 
j)caceable ^nc«/jr — grocers from Bond Street, meek attorneys 
from Chancery Lane, and tmiid tiilors from Piecadilly — I will 
wager that there is not one of them Init f< els a glow as he looks 
at the place, and remembers that ho, loo, is an ICnglishman. 

It IS a wrong, egotistical, savage, uncluistian feeling, .'inrl 
that’s the truili of it. \ man of peace has no right to be 
dazzled by that red-coatcd glory, and to into\iratc liis ^.'lnIty 
with those remembrances of carnage and tnmnpli. The came 
sentence w'liich tells us that on earth ilicie ought to be peace 
and good-will amongst men, tells us to wlioni < ii oky belongs. 
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THE FOUR GEORGES: 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT 
AND TOWN LIFE. 




GEORGE THE FIRST, 


A very few years since, I knew fanulinrly a Unly w ho had 
been asked in marnai;i’ bv Horace \\al|K)lc, who had 
Ix'cii patted on the head by fieori;c 1. 'I his lady had knocked 
at Doctor Johnson’s door; had liccn inlimalc with I'ox, the 
beautiful Georgina of Devon'^hire, and that biilhant Wliig society# 
of the reign of (Jeorge III , had known the Duchess of IJueens- 
berry, the patroness of Gay and Trior, the admired young beauty 
of tlie Court of Queen Anne. I often thought as I took my 
kind old friend's hand, how with it 1 held on to tlie old society 
of wits and men of the world. 1 could travel back for seven 
score years of time — have glmipscs of Brumniel, Schvyn, Chcsier- 
lield, and the men of pleasure , of Walpole and Conway ; of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Cjoldsimth ; of Nuitli, Chatham, Newcastle ; 
of the fair maids of honour of (Icoige 11. 's Court, of the 
German retainers of Caco'ge I.'s , W'hcre *Vddison was Secretary 
of State; where Dick Steele held a place, whilhcr the great 
Marlborough came with his fiery spouse , wdicii Tope, and Swift, 
and Rolingbrokc yet liveil and wrote. Of a society so \ast, 
busy, brilliant, it is inipo-sSible in four brief chapters to give .i 
complete notion , but we may peep here and there into that 
bygone world of the Georges, see what they and tlicir Courts 
were like ; glance at the people round about them ; look .at past 
manners, fashions, pleasures, and contrast them with our own. 

1 luave to say tlius much by way of preface, because the subject 
of these lectures has been misunderstood, and I have been taken 
to task for not having given grave historical treatise's, which it 
never was my intention to attempt. Not about battles, about 
politics, about statesmen and measures of State, did I ever think 
to lecture you : but to sketch the manners and life of the old 
world ; to amuse for a lew hours with talk about the old society ; 
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and, with the result of many a day's and night's pleasant reading, 
to try and while away a few winter evenings for my hearers. 

Among the German princes who sat under Luther at Witten- 
berg wjis Duke Ernest of Celle, whose younger son, William of 
Luneburg, was the progenitor of the illustrious Hanoverian 
House at present reigning in Great Hritam. Duke William 
held his Court at Celle, a little town of ten thousand people that 
lies oil the ralKvay line between Hamburg and Hanover, in the 
midst of great plains of sand, upon the river Aller. When 
Duke William had it, it was a very humble wood-built place, 
with a great brick church, which he sedulously frequented, and 
in whicli he and others of his house he buried. He was a very 
itrligious lord, and was called William the Pious by his small 
circle of subjects, over w'hom he ruled till fate dcpnvvd him both 
of sight and reason. Sometimes, in his latter days, the good 
Duke had glimpses of mental light, when he would bid his 
musicians play the psalm-tunes which he loved. One thinks of 
a descendant of his, two hundred years afterwards, blind, old, 
and lost of wits, singing Handel in Windsor Tower. 

William the Pious had fifteen children, eight daughters and 
seven sons, who, as the property left among them was small, 
drew lots to determine which one of them should marry, and 
continue the stout race of the Giielplis. The lot foil on Duke 
George, the sixth brother. Tbc others remained single, or con- 
tracted left-handed marriages after the princely fashion of those 
days. It is a queer picture — that of the old Prince dying in his 
little wood-built capital, and his seven sons tossing up which 
should inherit and transmit the crown of Brentford. Duke 
George, the lucky prizeman, made the tour of Europe, during 
which he visited the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; and in the year 
1617, came back and settled at Zell, with a wife out of Darmstadt. 
His remaining Iirothers all kept their house at Zell, for economy's 
sake. And presently, in due course, they all died — all the 
honesL Dukes: Ernest, and Christian, and Augustus, and 
Magnus, and George, and John — and they are buned m the 
brick church of Brentford yonder, by the sandy banks ai the 
Aller. 

Dr. V hsc gives a pleasant glimpse of the way of life of our 
Dukes in Zell. “ When the trumpeter on the tower has blown," 
Duke Christian orders — ^viz., at mne o'clock in the moming, and 
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four in the evening— every one must be present at meals, and 
those who are not must go without. None of the servants, 
unless it be a knave who has been ordered to ride out, shall eat 
or drink in the kitchen or cellar; or, without special leave, 
fodder bis horses at the Prince’s cost. When the meal is served 
in the Court-room, a page shall go round and bid every one be 
quiet and orderly, forbidding all cursing, swearing, and rudeness ; 
all throwing about of bread, bones, or roast, or pocketing of 
the same. Every morning, at seven, the squires shall have their 
morning soup, along with which, and dinner, they shall be 
served with their under-dnnk — every morning, except Friday 
morning, when there was scrnlon, and no drink. Every evening 
they shall have their beer, and at niglit their slecp-drmk. Tlie 
butler is especially warned not to allow noble or simple to go 
into the cellar: wine shall only be served at the Prince’s or 
Councillors' table ; and every Monday, the honest old Duke 
Christian ordains the accounts shall be ready, and the expenses 
in the kitchen, the wine and beer cellar, the bakehouse, and 
stable, made out. 

Duke George, the marrying Duke, did not stop at home to 
partake of the beer and wine, and the sermons, lie went about 
lighting wherever there was profit to be had. He served as 
general in the army of the circle of Lowci Saxony, the I’rotestant 
army ; then he w'ent over to the Emperor, and fought in his 
armies in Germany and Italy ; and when Gustavus Adolphus 
appeared in Germany, George took service as a Swedish general, 
and seized the Abbey of Hildcshcim, as Ins share of the plunder. 
Hero, in the year 1641, Duke George died, leaving four sons 
behind him, from the youngest of whom descend our Royal 
Georges. 

Under these children of Duke George, the old God-fearing 
simple ways of Zell appear to have gone out of mode. The 
second brother was constantly visiting Venice, and leading a 
jolly wicked life there. It w'as the most Jovial of all places at 
the end of the seventeenth century ; and military men, after a 
campaign, rushed thither, as the warriors of the Allies rushed 
to Pans in 1814, to gamble, and rejoice, and partake of all sorts 
of godless delights. Tins Prince, then, loving Venice, and its 
pleasures, brought Italian singers and dancers back with him to 
quiet old Zell ; and, worse still, demeaned himself by marrying 
a French lady of birth quite inferior to Ins own— Eleanor 
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d’Olbrcusc, from whom our Queen is descended. Eleanor had 
A pretty daughter, who inherited a great fortune, which inflamed 
her cousin, George Louis of Hanover, witJi a desire to marry her; 
and so, with her beauty and her riches, she came to a sad end. 

It IS loo long to tell how the four sons of Duke George divided 
hib Icmtorics amongst them, and how, finally, they came into 
possession of the son of the youngest of the four. In this gene- 
ration the Protestant faith was very nearly extinguished in the 
family : and then where should we in England have gone for a 
king^ The third bi other also took delight in Italy, where the 
priests converted him and liis Protestant chaplain too. Mass 
was said in Hanover once more , and Italian soprani piped their 
Latin rhymes in place of the hymns which William the Pious and 
Doctor Luther sang. Louis XIV. gave this and other converts 
a splendid pension. Crowds of Frenchmen and brilliant French 
fashions came to lus Court. It is incalculable how much that 
koyal bigwig cost Germany. Every prince imitated the French 
King, and had his Versailles, his Wilhclmshohe or Liidwigslust ; 
his Court and its splendours ; his gardens laid out with statues : 
hi5 fountains, ancl waterworks, and T’ntons ; Ins actors, and 
dancers, and singers, and fiddlers ; his harem, with its inhabi- 
tants ; Ins diamonds and duchies for these lalttT ; his enormous 
festivities. Ills gaming-tables, tournaments, ni isqueradcs, and 
banquets lasting a week long, for which the peopU* paid with 
their money, when the poor wretches had it , with their bodies 
and vLiy blood when they h.id none; being sold in thousands 
by tlic'ir lords and masters, who gaily dc.alt in soldiers, staked a 
regiment ujion the red at the gunibling-table , swapped a bat- 
talion against a dancing-girrs diamond necklace , and, as it 
were, pocketed their people. 

As one views Europe, through contemporary books of travel, 
in the early part of the last century, the landscape is awful — 
wretched wastes, beggarly and plundered ; half-burned copnges 
and trembling peasants gathering piteous harvests ; gargs of 
such tramping along with bayonets behind them, and coiporals 
with canes and cats-of mnc-tails to flog them to barrack’s. J?y 
these passes my Lord's gilt carriage floundering through the 
ruts, as he swears at the postillions, and toils on to the Kcsidenr. 
Hard by, but away from the noise and brawling of the citizens 
and buyers, is Wilhelmslust or Ludwigsruhe, or Moubijou, or 
Versailles— It scarcely matters which, — near to the e-'y, s-hut out 
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by woods from llie beggared country, the enormous, huleous, 
gilded, monstrous marble palace, where the I*nnce is, and the 
Court, and the trim gardens, and huge fountains, and the 
forest where the ragged peasants arc beating the game m (it is 
death to them to touch a feather) ; and the jolly hunt sweeps by 
with Its uniform of crimson and gold , and the I’lincc gallops 
ahead puffing his Royal horn ; and his lords and nustre^.ses ndc 
after him ; and the stag is pulled dow n ; and ilic grand hunts- 
man gives the knife m the midst of a chorus of bugles , and ’lis 
time the Court go liomc to dinner ; and our noble tiavellei, it 
may be the liaron of Pollnitz, or the Count cle Konigsniarck, or 
tlio excellent ('hevaher dcMcingalt, sees the j^rocessioii gleaming 
througlt the turn avenues of tnc wood, and hastens to the inn, 
and sends his noble name li> the maislinl of the Court. Ihoii 
our nobleman arrays himself 111 green and gold, or pink and 
silver, in the iichcst Pans mode, and intioduced by the* 
cha.mberlain, and makes his bow to the jolly Prince, and the 
gMCious Princess ; and is presented to the chief lords and ladies, 
and then comes supper and a bank at Faro, wlierc lie loses or 
wins a thousand pieces by daylight. If it is a (ierman Court, 
you may add not a little drunkenness to this picture of high life , 
but German, or French, or Spanisli, if )ou can sec out of vour 
palacc-w in clows beyond the tiim<eut foi' vistas, misery is hing 
outside ; hunger is stalking about tlic baic village’s, hstle^^^ly 
loJiovviiig precanoiis liu bandry, ploughing stony fields with 
starved cattle ; or fearfully t.iking in scanty harvests. Ain^'-liis 
IS fat and jolly on Ins throne ; he c.iii knock down an ox, and 
eat one almost , his mistrcos, Aurora von Konigsrnarck, is the 
loveliest, the wittiest crc’alure ; his diamonds .are the biggest and 
most brilliant m tlie vvoild, and Ins feasts as splendid as those of 
Versailles. As for IwOiiis the Grc.at, ho is more than mortal. 
I^ift up your glaiK'LS respectfully, .iiul marie him eyeing Madarno 
dc Fontanges or Madame dc Montespan from under Ins s-iiblirne 
periwig, as lie jiasscs through the great gallery where Villars 
and Vendumc, and Berwick, and Bossuct, and Massillon are 
waiting. Can Court be more splendid ; nobles and knights 
more gallant and superb; ladies more lovely? A grander 
monarch, or a more miserable starved wretch llian the pca.saric 
his subject, you cannot look on. Let us bear both these types 
in mind, if vve wish to estimate the old society properly. Ke- 
incmbcr the glory and the chivalry? Yes! Remember the 
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{;jacc and beauty, the splendour and lofty politeness ; the gallant 
courtesy of Fontenoy, where the French line bids the gentlemen 
of the Enghsli guard to fire first ; the noble constancy of the 
old King and Villars his general, who fits out the last army with 
the last crownpiece from the treasury, and goes to meet the 
enemy and die or conquer for France at Denain. But round all 
that Royal splendour lies a nation enslaved and ruined : there 
are people robbed of their rights— communities laid waste — 
faith, justice, commerce trampled upon, and well-nigh destroyed 



— ^nay, in the very centre of Royalty itself, what horrible sl.rins 
and meanness, crime and shame! It is but to a silly hirlot 
that some of the noblest gentlemen, and some of the proudest 
women in the world, are bowing down ; it is the price of 
a miserable province that the King ties m diamonds round his 
mistress's white neck. In tlic first half of the last century, 1 say, 
this IS ^oing on all Europe over. Saxony is a waste as well as 
Picardy or Artois ; and Versailles is only larger and not worse 
than Herrenhausen. 
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It was the first Elector of Hanover who made the fortunate 
match which bestowed the race of Hanoverian Sovereigns upon 
us Britons. Nine years after Charles Stuart lost his head, his 
niccc Sophia, one of many children of another luckless dethroned 
sovereign, the Elector Palatine, married Ernest Augustus of 



Brunswick, and brought the reversion to the crown of the three 
kingdoms in her scanty trousseau. 

One of the handsomest, the most cheerful, sensible, shrewd, 
accomplished of women was Sophia,* daughter of poor Frede- 

* The portraits on this* .md the preceding pa^e are from contemporary 
prints of this Princess, before her marriage and in her old age. 
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rick, the winter King of Bohemia. 'I'he other daughters of 
lovely unhappy Elizabeth Stuart went off into the Catholic 
Church ; this one, luckily for her family, remained, I cannot 
say faithful to the Reformed Religion, but at least she adopted 
no other. An agent of the French King’s, CSourville, a convert 
himself, strove to bring her and her husband to a sense of the 
truth and tells us that he one day asked Madame the Duchass 
of Hanover of what religion licr daughter was, then a pretty 
girl of thirteen years old. The Duchess replied that the Princess 
7 vas of no religion yet. They were waiting to know of what 
religion her husband would be. Protestant or Catholic, before 
instructing her! And the Duke of Hanover having heard all 
Gourville’s proposal, said that a change would be advantageous 
to his house, but that lie himself wms too old to change. 

'Phis shrewd woman had such keen eyes that she knew how 
to shut them upon occasion, and was blind to many faults 
which It appeared that her husband the Bishop of Osnabiiig 
and Duke of Hanover committed. He loved to take his plea- 
sure like other sovereigns — was ameriy prince, fond of dinner 
and the bottle , liked to go to Italy, as his brothers had done 
before* him ; and we read how he jovially sold 6700 of his 
Hanoverians to the Seigniory of Venice. They went bravely 
off to the Morea, under command of Ernest’s son, Prince Max, 
and only 1400 of them ever came home again. I'lie Cierm.in 
pnnees sold a good deal of this kind of stock. You may 
remember how George III.’s (Jovcrniiient purchased Hessians, 
and the use we made of them during the W.ar of Independence. 

Tlic duc.ats Duke Ernest got for his soldiers he spent in a 
series of the most brilliant entertainments. Nevcrthele<'S, the 
jovi.al Prince was econoraictil, and kept a steady eye upon Ins 
own interests. He achieved the electoral dignity for himself . he 
mnrned his eldest son George to his beautiful cousin of Zfll , 
and sending his sons out in command of armies to fight — i'>w 
on this side, now on that— he lived on, taking his pleasure and 
scheming his schemes, n merry wise prince enough— rot, I 
fear, a moral prince, of which kind wc shall have but very few 
specimens in the course of these lectures. 

Ernest Augustus had seven children in all, some of whom 
were ipcgraces, and rebelled against the parental syblem of 
primogeniture and non-division of property which the l^lector 
ordained. ‘'Gustchen," the Elcctress w'ntes about her second 
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son '• Poor CJiis is thrust out, and his father will give Iiim no 
more keep. I laugh in the day, and cry all night about it ; for 
1 am a fool with my children." Three of the six died fighting 
against Turks, Tartars, Frenchmen. One of them conspired, 
revolted, fled to Home, leaving an agent behind him, whose 
head was taken off. 'I'hc daughter, of whose early education 
we have made mention, was married to the hlectoi ef Hranden- 
burg, and so her religion settled finally on the l^rotcstant side. 

A niece of the Llectrcss Sophia — who had been made to 
change her religion, and marry the Duke of Orleans, brother of 
the French King : a woman whose honest heart was alw.ays 
with her friends and dear old Dcniischland. though her fat little 
body was confined at Pans, or M.iily, or Ver'iaillLS— has left us, 
in her enormous correspondem e (jiart of whitli has been priiUcd 
in German and French), recolleeiions of tlie JC'ectress, and of ^ 
George her son. Kli/abctn ( harlotte was at Osnaburg when 
Geoige was born (1660). ISiie narrowly escaped a whipping for 
being in the w.ay on that auspicious clay. She seems not to 
ha\c liked little George, nor George grown up , and represents 
him as odiously hard, cold, and silent. Silent he may have 
been : not a jolly prince like his father before him, but a prudent, 
quiet, selfish potentate, going his own way, m.innging his own 
affairs, and understanding Ins own intei ‘sts icmarkably well. 

In his father's lifetime, .md at the luMd iif the H.ino\cr forces 
of 8000 or 10.000 men, George *^oivt:d the Fmperor, on the 
Danube against 'I urks, at the siege of Vienna, in Italy, and 
on the Hhiiie. When he succeeded to tlic Electorate, he 
handled Us .'iff.iiis with great prudence and dexterity. lie was 
very iiiiich liked by his people of Hanover. Me did not .show 
his feelings much, hut he cried heartily on leaving them ; as 
they used for joy, when he came back. He showed an un- 
common prudence and coolnc'ss of behaviour when he came into 
his kingdom ; exhibiting no elation ; reasonably doubtful 
whether he should not be turncil out some day , Icxiking upon 
himself oniy as a lodger, and making the most of liis brief 
tenure of St. James's and Hampton Court , plundering, it is 
true, somewhat, and dividing amongst his Geiman followers ; 
but what could be expected of a sovereign who at home could 
sell his subjects at so many ducats per head, and make no 
scruple in so disposing of them ? I fancy a considerable shrewd- 
ness, prudence, and even moderation in his ways. The German 
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Protestant was a cheaper, and better, and kinder king than the 
Catholic Stuart in whose chair he sat, and so far loyal to England 
tliat he let England govern herself. 

Having these lectures in view. I made it my business to visit 
that ugly cradle in which our Georges were nursed. The old 
town of Ilanovcr must look still pretty much as in the time when 
George Louis left it. The gardens and pavilions of Herren- 
hauseii are scarce changed since the day when the stout old 
Elcctrcss Sophia fell dou'n in Jier last W'alk there, prcccxling by 
but a few weeks to the tomb James II. 's daughter, whose death 
made way for the Brunswick Stuarts in England. 

Tiic first two Royal Georges and their father, Ernest 
Augustus, had quite Royal notions regarding marriage ; and 
Louis XIV. and Charles II. scarce distmguishcil themselves 
moio at Versailles or Saint James, than these Get man sultans 
in thoir little city on the banks of the I^ine. You may se’e at 
Herronhausen the very rustic theatre in which the Platens 
danced and perfoinicd masques, and sang before the Jilcctor 
and Ins sons. 'I here are the very fauns and dryads of stone still 
glmirncring through the branches, still grinning and piping 
tlu'ir ditties of no tone, as m the days when painted nymphs 
hung garlands round them ; appeared under their leafy arcades 
with gilt crooks, guiding rams with gilt horns , debcended 
fioin “machines” in the guise of Diana or Mincr\a , and 
delivered immense allegorical compliments to the ITmces 
returned home from the campaign. 

That was a curious state of morals and politics in Juiropo; 
a queer consequence of the triumph of the monarchical principle. 
Feudalism was beaten down. The nobility, m its quarrels with 
the Crown, liad pretty w'cll succumbed, and the monarch was 
all in all. He became almost divine : the proudest and most 
ancient gentry of the land did menial service for him. Who 
should carry Louis XIV. 's candle when he went to bed? w rit 
prince of the blood should hold the King’s 'dnrtwbcn His Most 
Chrisli.an Majesty changed that garment ? — the Fiench memoirs 
of the . eventeenth century are full of such details and squabbles. 
The tradition is not yet extinct in Europe. Any of you who 
were present, as myriads were, at that splendid pageant, the 
opening of our Crystal Palace in T..ondon, must have seen two 
noble lords, great officers of the household, with ancient 
pedigrees, with embroidered coats, and stars on th^^^ breasts 
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and wands in their hands, walking backwards for near the space 
of a mile, while the Royal procession made its progress. Shall 
we w'ondcr — shall we be angry — shall we laugh at these old- 
world ceremonies? View them as you ^^llh according to your 
mood ; and with scorn or with respect, or with anger and 
sorrow, as your temper leads you. Up goes Gesslcr's hat upon 
the pole. Salute that symbol of sovereignty with heartfelt 
awe ; or with a sulky shrug of acquiescence, or with a grinning 
obeisance ; or with a stout rebellious No — clap your own beaver 
down on your pate, and refuse to doff it to tliat spangled velvet 
and flaunting feather. I make no comment upon the spectators’ 
behaviour; all I say is, that Gesslers cap is still up m the 
market-place of Rurope, and not a few folks arc still kneeling 
to it. 

Put clumsy High Dutch statues in pUcc of the marbles of 
Versailles : fancy llcrrenhauscii w'aterw'orks m place of those 
of Marly: spread the tables with Schw einskopf^ Speeksuppe. 
Lxiberkuchen, and tlic like delicacies, in place of the French 
cuisme ; and fancy Frau voii Kielmanscgge dancing with Count 
Kammerjunker Quinni, or singing French songs with the most 
awful German accent : imagine a coaisc Versailles, and we 
have a Hanover before us. " I am now got into the region of 
beauty,” writes Mary Wortley, from Hanover, in 1716, "all 
the woinori have literally losy chcckh, snowy foreheads and 
necks, jel eyebrows, to which may generally he adch'd coal-black 
hair. These pi 1 feclions never leave them to the day of their 
death, and have a very fine effect hy candlcliglit , but 1 could 
wish they were handsome with a little \ancty. They resemble 
one another as Mrs. Salmon’s C.'ourt of Great Pritam, and are in 
as much danger of nicllmg away by too nearly approaching the 
fire." The sly Mary Wortley saw this painted seraglio of the 
first George at Hanover, ihe year after his accession to the 
British throne. There were great doings and feasts there. I fere 
I.,ady Mary saw George II. too. "1 can tell you, without 
flattery or partiality," she says, "that our young prince has all 
the accomplishments that it is possible to have at his age, witli 
an air of spnghiliiicss and understanding, and a something so 
very engaging m his behaviour that needs not the advantage of 
his rank to appear charming.” 1 find elsewhere similar pane- 
gyrics upon Frederick Prince of Wales, George II. 's .son , and 
upon George III., of course ; and upon George IV. m an eminent 
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'k'gtcN?. It was ihe rule to be dazzled by princes, and people's 
ry«'s winked quite honestly at that Royal radiance. 

The lilectoral Court of Hanover w as numerous ; pretty well 
iiaid, as times went ; abo\c all, paid with a regularity which few 
other European Courts could boast of. Perh-ips you will be 
amused to know how the Electoral Court was composed. There 
were the princes of the house in the first class , m the second, 
the single held-marshal of the army (the coniingeiit w'as ] 3 ,ooo, 
Pollnitz says, and the Elector had other 14,000 troojjs in his pay). 
Then follow, in due order, the authorities civil and military, the 
working privy councillors, the generals of cavalry and infantry, 
111 the third class , the high chamberlain, high marshals of the 
(’ourt, high masters of the liorse, the major-generals of cavalry 
and infantry, in the fourth class ; down to tlie majors, tlie 
hofjunkcrs or pages, the secretaries or assessors, of the tenth 
cla*%s, of whom all were noble 

We find the ninsUi of the horse had logo thalers of pay ; the 
high chamberlain, cooo— a thaler being about three slullings of 
our money, 'fhere were two chamberlains, .and one for the 
Princess, fi\e gentlemen of the diamber, and hve gt'nilemen 
ushers ; eleven pages and personages to ediieatc tlieac young 
noblemen- suth as a governor, a preceptor, .a lecht-mcistcr or 
fencing-master, .and a dancing ditto, this latter with a handsome 
salary of 400 llialers. 'Phere w'crc three body jnd Court jjhysi- 
ci.ans, witli 800 and 500 thalers , a Court li^ubei, 600 thalers ; a 
i 'ourt organist , two inusikantcn ; four Eieiich fiddlers ; twelve 
triinipeters, and a bugler ; so that there was plenty of music, 
profane anil pious, in Hanover. Uierc were ten cliarnber waiters, 
and iw'enty-foiir lacqueys in Ii\ery ; a matlie-d’hotel, and atten- 
dants of the kitciicn , a krcnch cook , a body cook ; ten cooks ; 
SIX cooks’ assistants ; two Bratcn masters, or masters of the 
roast — (one fancies cnoriiious spits turning slowly, and thu 
lionrst masters ol the roast beladling the dripping), apas'ry- 
baker , a pie-baker , and, finally, three scullions, at the modest 
remuneration of eleven thalers. In the sugar-chamber iliere 
were tour pastrycooks (for the Indies, no doubt) ; seven oificers 
in the w'lne and beer ccll.irs ; four bread-bakers , and five 
men in the platc-rooni. 'I'here were 600 horses in the StTene 
s tables no loss than twenty teams of princely carriage horses, 
eight to a team ; sixteen coachmen ; fourteen postillion*: ; nine- 
teen ostlers . thirteen helps, besides smiths, carriag>inasters» 
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horsc-doctors. and other attendants of the stable. The female 
attendants were not so numerous . 1 grieve to find but a dozen 
or fourteen of them about the i'UcLtoinl premises, and only two 
washerwomen for all the Court. These functionaries had not 
so much to do ns in the piesent age. I own to finding .i 
pleasure in these snialUbeer chronicles. 1 like to people the old 
world ^\lth Its cvery-dny figures and inhabitants — not so much 
with heroes fighting immense battles and inspiring repulsed bat- 
talions to engage ; or statesmen locked up in darkling cabinets and 
meditating ponderous laws or dire conspii.icies~as with people 
occupied with their every-day work or pleasure ; niy lord and 
lady hunting m the foust, or dancing in the t’ouil, or bowing 
to their Sc'rcne Highnesses a , they pass in to dinner , lolin Cook 
and his procession bringing ihe meal from the kitchen ; tlic jolly 
butlers beating in the flagons from the cellar ; the stout coach- 
man driving the ponderous gilt W'aggoii, with eight cre.im- 
coluurcd horses in housings of scarlet \ civet and morocco 
Icathi-r ; a postillion on the Icndeis, and a pair or a lialf-do/.en of 
running footmen scudding along by the side of the vehicle, with 
conical caps, long silver-headed maces, which they poised as they 
ran, mid splendid jackets lacod all over with silver .ind gold. I 
fancy the citizens’ wives and their daughters looking out from the 
balconies; and tlie bnrglieri over the.r beer and miiiniii, rising 
up, Clip in hand, as the iMvalcadc parses tluoiigh the town with 
lorch-bLiirers, irumpettrs blowing iheir lusty cheeks out, and 
squadrons of jack-buoU’d lifegtiardsmen, girt with shining 
cuirasses, and bestriding thundering chargers, escorting his 
liighncss's coach from Hanover to llerrcnhauson , or halting, 
mayhap, at Madarno Platen’s country house of Monplaisir. 
which lies half-way between the summer- palace and the 
Rcsidenz. 

In tlie good old times of which I am tieating, whilst common 
men were dn\rn oft' by herds, and sold to fight the I'mix'ror's 
enemies on the Danube, or to bayonet King T^oui'i's troops of 
common men on the Rlune, noblemen passed from Court to 
Court, seeking service with one prince or the other, and naturally 
taking command of the ignoble vulgar of soldiery which battled 
and died almost without hope of promotion. Noble adventuiers 
travelled from Court to Court in search of employment ; not 
merely noble males, but noble females too ; and if these latter 
were beauties, and obtained the favourable notice of princes. 
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they stopped in the Courts, became the favourites of their Serene 
or Royal Highnesses ; and received great sums of money and 
splendid diamonds ; and were promoted to be duchesses, 
marchionesses, and the like ; and did not fall much m public 
esteem for the manner in which they won tlieir advancement. In 
this way Mademoiselle do Qudrouaillcs, a beautiful French lady, 
came to London, on a special mission of Louis XIV,, and was 
adopted by our grateful country and sovereign, and figured 
as Duchess of Portsmouth. In this way the beautiful Aurora 
of Konigsniarck travelling about found favour in the c>fis of 
Augustus of Saxony, and became the mother of Marshal Saxe, 
who gave us a beating at Fontenoy ; and in this manner the 
lovely sisters Khzabeth and Mclusina of Meisscnbach (who had 
actually been driven out of Pans, whither they liad travelled on 
a like errand, by the wise jealousy of the female favourite there 
in possession) journeyed to Hanover, and became favourites of 
the Serene house there reigning. 

That beautiful Aurora von Konigsmarck and her brother arc 
wonderful as types of bygone manners, and .strange illustrations 
of the morals of old days. The Konigsmarcks were descended 
from an ancient noble family of Brandenburg, a branch of which 
passed into Sw'cdcn, where it enriched itself and produced 
several mighty men of valour. 

The founder of the race was Hans Christof, a f.'mous warrior 
and plunderer of the Thirty Years’ War. One of Huns s sons, 
Otto, appeared as ambassador at the Court of Louis XIV., and 
had to make a Swedish speech at his reception before the Most 
Christian King. Otto was a famous dandy and warrior, but he 
forgot the speech, and what do you think he did? Far from 
being disconcerted, he recited a portion of the Swedish Cate- 
chism to His Most Christian Majesty and Ins Court, not one of 
whom understood his lingo with the exception of his own sin;e, 
who had to keep their gravity as best they might. 

Otto’s nephew, Aurora’s elder brother, Carl Johann of 
Konigsmarck, a favourite of Charles II., a beauty, a dandy, a 
warrior, a rascal of more than ordinary mark, escaped but 
deserved being hanged in England, for the murder of Tom 
Thynne of Longlcat. He had a little brother m I.,ondor with 
him at i'lis time : — as great a beauty, as great a dandy, as great 
a villain as his elder. This lad, Philip of Konigsmarck. also 
was implicated in the affair ; and perhaps it is a pity he ever 
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brought his pretty neck out of it. He went over to Hanover, 
and was soon appointed colonel of a regiment of 1 1 . E. Highness's 
dragoons. In early life he had been page in the Court of Celle ; 
and It was said that he and the pretty Princess Sophia Dorothea, 
who by this time was married to her Cousin George the liiccloral 
Prince, had been in love with each other as children. Their 
loves were now to be renewed, not innocently, and to conic to a 
fearful end. 

A biography of the wife of George I., by Doctor Doran, h.is 
lately appeared, and I confess I am nstouncled at the verdict 
which that writer has delivered, and at Ins accjuiUal of this most 
unfortunate lady. That she had a cold selfish hlH’itme of a 
husband no one can doubt ; hut that tlic bad husband had a 
bad wife is equally clear. Slic was married to hoi cousin for 
money or convenience, as all pnaccsscs weie mairicd She 
most beaut'ful, lively, witty, accoiiiplislicd : his brui.'lity out- 
raged her: his silence and coldness chilled her; his cruelty 
insulted her. No w'onder slic did not love him. I low could 
love be a part of the compact in such a m.'irriage as that ^ With 
this unlucky heart to dispose of, the poor crtMlurc l«?stowcd it 
on Philip of Konigsmartk, than whom a greater sc.nmp ilocs not 
walk the history of the seventeenth century. A hundred and 
eighty years after the fellow was lhni.''t into his unknown grave, 
a Swedish professor lights iijion a box of letters in the University 
Library at Upsala, written by Philip and Dorothea to each other, 
and telling their niiser.iblc story. 

The bewitching Konigjmarck had conquered two female 
hearts in Hanover. Besides the Electoral Prince's lovely young 
wife Sophia Dorothea, Philip had inspired a passion in .n. hideous 
old Court lady, the Countess of Platen. The Princess seems to 
have pursued him with the fidelity of many years. Heaps of 
letters followed him on his campaigns, and were answered by 
the dt-iring adventurer. T'lie Princess wanted to fly with him ; 
to quit her odious husband at any rate. She besought iier 
parents to receive her back , had a notion of taking refuge in 
France, and going over to the Catholic religion , had ab.solutely 
packed her jewels for flig’ht, and very likely arranged its dct.ails 
with her lover, m that last long night's mlcrvicw, after which 
Philip of Komgsmarck was seen no more. 

Konigsmarck, inflamed with drink — there is scarcely any vice 
of which, according to bis own showing, this gentleman was not 
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a practitioner — bad boasted at a supper at Dresden of his inti- 
macy with the two Hanoverian ladies, not only with the Princess, 
but with another lady powerful in Hanover. The Countess 
Platen, the old favourite of the Klcctor, hated the young Klcc- 
toral Princess. I’lic young Udy had a lively wit, and constantly 
made fun of the old one. The Princess's jokes were con\eyed 
to the old Pl.iten just as our idle words are carried about at 
this present day : and so they both liated each other. 

The characters in the tragedy, of which the curtain was now 
about to fall, are about as dark a set as eye ever rested on. 
There is the jolly Prince, shrewd, selfish, scheming, loving his 
cups and his ease (I think his good-humour makes the tragedy 
but darker) ; his Princess, who speaks little, but observes all ; 
his old painted Jezebel of a mistress; his son, the Klcctoral 
Prince, shrewd too, quiet, selfish, not ill-humoured, and gene- 
rally silent, except when goaded into fury by the intolerable 
longue of his ^ovely wife ; tiicrc is poor Sophia Dorothea, with 
her coipietry .nnd hi-i wrong'?, ami her passionate attachment to 
her scamp of a lover, and her wild imprudences, and her mad 
artifices, and her insane fidelity, and her furious jealousy 
regarding her husband (though she loathed and cheated him), 
and her prodigious falsehoods ; and the coniid.into, of course, 
into whose hands the letteis arc slij^pcd ; and there is Lothario, 
finally, than whom, as I have said, one can’t imagine a more 
handsome, wicked, worthless reprobate. 

How that perverse fidelity of passion pursues the villain 1 
How madly true the woman is, and how asloundingly she 
lies ! She has bewitched two or three persons who have 
taken her up, and they won't believe in her wrong. Like 
Mary of Scotland, she finds adherents ready to conspire for 
her even in history, and people who have to deal with her 
arc charmed, and fascinated, and bedevilled. How devofedly 
Miss Strickland has stood by Mary's innocence 1 Arc 'Jiere 
not scores of ladies m this audience who persist in it too? 
Innocent ! I remember as a boy how a great party persisted 
in eleclaring Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. 
So w'as Helen of Greece innocent. She never ran av'ay with 
Paris, the dangerous young Trojan. Menclaus, her husband, 
ill-used her ; and there never was any siege of Troy at alL 
So was Bluebeard's wife innocent. She never peeped into 
the closet v\hcrc the other wives were with then heads of& 
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She never dropped the key, or stained it with blood ; and her 
brothers were quite right in finishing Bluebeard, the cowardly 
brute I Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was innocent ; and Madame 
Lnffargc never poisoned her husband ; and Mary of Scotland 
never blew up hers ; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never 
unfaithful ; and Eve never took the apple— it was a cowardly 
fabrication of the serpent’s. 

George Louis has been held up to execration ns a murderous 
Bluebeard, wliert\is the Electoral Prince had no shaa' iii the 
transaction in which Philip of Konigsinorck was sculficd out 
of this mortal same. The Prince was absent w'hcii the 
catastrophe came. The Princess had had a hundred warnings ; 
mild hints from her husbard's parents ; grim remonstrances 
from himself —but took no more heed of this advice than such 
besotted poor wi etches do. On the night of Siinilay, the ist^ 
of July, T^of, Kuiiigsmarck paid a long visit to the Princess, 
and Iclt her to get ready for flight. Her husband was aw'ay 
at Berlin; her carnages and horses were prepared and ready 
for the elopement. Meanwhile, the spies of Countess Platen 
had brought the news to tlieir mistress. She went to Ernest 
Augustus, and procun'd from the Elector an order for the 
arrest of the Swede. On the way by which ho was to come, 
four guards wore eonimissiuncd to t'lko him. He strove to 
cut his way through the four men, and v>oimded more than 
one of them. TLu’y fell upon linn; cut liini down; and, as 
he was lying wounded on the ground, the Countess, his 
enemy, whom ho had brtiaycd .iiul in^jiilleil, eanic out and 
beheld him prostrate. He cursed her with his dying lips, 
and the furious woman stamped upon Ins mouth w'lth her 
iieel. Ho was despatched presently ; his body burnt the next 
day ; and all traces of the man disappeared. 'J ho guards who 
killed him were enjoined silence under si'vcre penalties. The 
Pnneess was reported to be ill m her apartments, from w'hich 
she was taken m October of the s.ame year, being then eight- 
and-twenty years old, anti consigned to the castle of Ahldcn, 
where she remained a prisoner for no less than liiirty-lwo years. 

A separation liad been pronounced previously bctw'con Iicr and 
her husband. She w'as called henceforth the "Princess of 
Ahldcn,” and her silent husband no more uttered her name. 

Four years after the Konigsmarck catastrophe, lirnest 
Augustus, the first Elector of Hanover, died, and George 
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Louis, his son. reigned in his stead. Sixteen years he reigned 
in Hanover, after which he became, as we know. King of 
Great Britain. France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 
The wicked old Countess Platen died in the year 1706. She 
had lost her sight, but nevertheless the legend says that she 
constantly saw Konigsmarck's ghost by her wicked old bed. 
And so there w'as an end of her. 

Ill the year 1700 the little Duke of Gloucester, the last of poor 
Queen Anne’s children, died, and the folks of Hanover straight- 
way became of prodigious importance in England. The Elec- 
tress Sophia was declared the next in succession to the English 
throne, George Louis was created Duke of Cambndge ; grand 
deputations were sent over from our country to Deutschland ; 
1 ut Queen Anne, whose weak heart hankered after her relatives 
at Saint Germains, never could be got to allow her cousin, the 
Elector Duke of Canihridgo, to come and pay his respects to 
Her Majesty, and take his scat in her House of Peers. Had 
the Queen lasted a month longer ; had the English Tories been 
as bold and resolute as they were clever and crafty; had the 
Prince whom the nation loved and pitied been equal to his 
fortune, George Louis had never talked German in Saint James's 
Chapel Royal. 

Wlien the crown clid come to George Louis he was in no hurry 
about putting it on. He waited at home for awhile , took an 
affecting farewell of his dear Hanover and Herrenhaiiseii ; and 
set out m tlic most leisurely manner to ascend "the throne of 
his ancestors," as ho c.illed it in his first speech to Parliament. 
He brought with him a compact body of Germans, whose society 
lie loved, and whom he kept round the Royal person. He had 
his faitliful German chambcilains , his German secretaries ; his 
negroes, captives of his bow and spear m Turkish wars ; his two 
ugly elderly German favourites, Mesdaines of Kielmansegge 
and Schulcnhcrg, whom he created respectively Countess of 
Darlington and Duchess of Kendal. The Duchess was tall, and 
lean of stature, and hence was irreverently nicknamed the M ij - 
pole. I'he Countcbs was a large-sized noblewoman, and this 
elevated personage was denominated the Elephant, Bodi of 
tlii'sc ladies loved Hanover and its delights ; clung round the 
linden trees of the great Ilcrrciihausen avenue, and at first would 
not quit the place. .*^chiilenbcrg. in fact, could not come on 
account of her debts ; but finding the Maypole would not come, 
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the Elephant packed up her trunk and slipped out of Hanover, 
unwieldy as she was. On this the Maypole straightway put 
herself m motion, and followed her beloved Oeorge Louis. One 
seems to be speaking of Captain Maclieath, and Polly, and 
Lucy. The King we had selected ; the courtiers who came in 
his train ; the English nobles who came to welcome him, and 
on many of whom the shrewd old c^mic turned his back — 1 
protest it is a wonderful satincal picture. I am a citircn waiting 
at Greenwich pier, say, and crying hurrah for King George ; 
and yet I can scarcely keep my countenance, and help laughing 
at the enormous absurdity of this advent ! 

Here we arc, all on our knees. Here is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prostrating himself to the Head of his CHiurch, with 
Kielmanscgge and Schulcnberg with their ruddled cheeks grin- 
ning behind the Defender of the Faith. Here is my Lord Duke^ 
of M.arlborough kneeling too, the greatest warrior of all times ; 
he who betrayed King WiUrim— betrayed King James II.— 
betrayed Queen Anne— betrayed England to the French, the 
Elector to the Prctendci , the Piciendcr to the Elector ; and 
here are my Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, the latter of whom 
has just tiipped up the heels of the foimcr; and if a month’s 
more time h.id been allowed him, would have had King James 
at Westminster. The great Whig geiUlemeii made their bows 
and congtfes with piopcr decorum .and ceicmony ; liiit yonder 
keen old schemer knows the value of their loy.alty. " Loyally," 
lie must think, “as applied to me — it is .absurd ! Ihcrc arc 
fifty nearer heirs to the throne than 1 am. I am but an accident, 
and you fine Whig gentlemen take me for your ow'n sake, not 
for mine. You Tones hate me ; you archbishop, cmirking on 
your knees, and prating about Heaven, you know I don’t care a 
fig for your Thirty-nine Articles, and can't understand a word of 
your stupid sermons. You, niy Lords Bolingbroke and Oxford 
— ^you know you were conspiring against me a month ago ; and 
you, my I^rd Duke of Marlborough— you would sell me or any 
man else, if you found your advantage m it. Come, my good 
^Iclusina, come, iny honest Sophia, let us go into my private 
room, and have some oysters and some Rhine wine, and some 
pipes afterwards . let us m.akc the best of our situation ; let us 
take what we can get. and leave these bawling, brawling, lying 
English to shout, and fight, and cheat, m their own way ! " 

If Swift had not been committed to the statesmen of the 
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Insingf Side, what n. fine satirical picture we might have had of that 
general Mtn>e qui pent amongst the Tory party I How mum 
the Tories became ; how the House of Lords and House of 
(Commons chopped round ; and how decorously tlie majorities 
welcomed King George I 

Bohngbroke, making Iiis last speech in the House of Lords, 
pointed out the shame of the Peerage, where sc\cral lords 
concurred to condemn in one general vote all that they had 
approved in former parliaments by many particular resolutions. 
And so their conduct w'as shameful. St. John had the best of 
the argument, but the worst of the vote. Bad limes were come 
for him. He talked philosophy, and professed innocence. He 
courted retirement, and was ready to meet persecution ; but, 
hv*aring that honest Afat Prior, who had been recalled Irom 
Pans, was about to peach regarding the past transactions, the 
philosopher bolted, and took that magnificent head of h.s out 
of the ugly reach of tlie axe. Oxford, the lazy and good- 
humoured, had more courage, and awaited the storm at home. 
He and Mat Prior both bad lodgings in the 'Power, and both 
brought their heads safe out of that dangerous menagerie. 
When Atterbury was earned off to the same den a few years 
afterwards, and it was asked, what next should be done with 
him? “Done with him? Fling him to the lions," Cadogan 
said, Marlborough’s lieutenant. But the Bntish hon of iho'ic 
days did not care much for drinking the blood of pc'aceful peerj 
and poets, or crunching the bones of bishops. Only four men 
wore e.\ecuted in London for the rebellion of 1715 , anil twenty- 
two in Lancashire. Above a thousand taken in arms submitted 
10 the King's mercy, and petitioned to be transported to ITis 
Majesty's colonics m America. I have heard that their de- 
scendants took the loyalist side in the disputes which arose 
sixty years after. It is pleasant to find that a fiiend of ours 
worthy Dick Steele, was for letting off the rebels with the r 
lives. 

As one thinks of what might have been, how amusing ilie 
speculation is ! We know how the doomed Scottish gentlemen 
came out at T.^rd Mar's summons, mounted the white cockade, 
that has been a flow'cr of sad poetry ever since, and 1 allied 
round tlie lil-omencd Stuart standard at Bracmar. Mar, m ith 
8000 men, and but 1500 opposed to him, might have 'Iriven 
the enemy over the Tweed, and taken possession of tlu' whole 
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of Scotland ; but that the Pretender's Duke did not venture to 
move when the day was his own. Edinburgh Castio might 
have been in King James's hands , but that the men who were 
to escalade it stayed to drink his health at the tavern, and 
arriNcd tw'o hours too late at the rendezvous under the castle 
wall. There was sympathy enough in the town— the projected 
attack seems to have been known there— T.ord Mahon quotes 
Sinclair's account of a gentleman not concerned, who told 
Sinclair, that he was in a house that evening where eighteen of 
them were drinking, as the f.ieetioiib landlady said, " pow’dering 
their hair," for the attack on the casih’. Suppose they had not 
stopped to powder their hair? Edinbiirgli (’asilc, and town, 
and all Scotland were King James's. The North of England 
rjs'*s, and marches over IJainct Heath upon T.on<lon. W>nd- 
hani IS up in Somersetshire ; Packington in VVorcestershirc * 
ami \'ivian in Cornw’all. The Elector of Hanover and his 
hideous mistresses pack up the plate, and perhaps the Ciowii 
jewel'., in London, and arc off, v/tl Harwich and Hclvoetsluys, 
lor dear old DciUsehland The King — (Jod sa\e him '—lands 
at Dover, with tumultuous applause , shouting nuiltitiidcs, roar- 
ing cannon, the Duke of Marllioroiigli wci'ping tears of j’oy, and 
all the bishops kneeling m the mud. In a few jears m.iss is 
said in Saint Paul’s ; matins and wsjxt., are sung in York Min- 
ster , and Doctor Swift is turned out of ins stall and deanery 
house at rtaint Patrick’s to give place to Faiher Dominic from 
Salamanca. All these changes w'cre possible then, and once 
thirty years afterwards— all this wc*. might have had but for tiic 
fiuhrus i'xtgut jaclHt that little toss of powder for tlu' hair 
winch the Scotch conspirators stopped to take at the tavern 
You understand the dustmction I would draw between history 
— of which I do not aspire to be an expounder — and manners 
and life such as these sketches would describe. The rebellion 
breaks out in the North ; its story is Vjcfore you in a hundred 
volumes, in none more fairly than m the excellent narrative of 
Ixird Mahon. The clans are up m Scotland , Derwentwater, 
Nithsdalc, and Forster are in arms in Northumberland -these 
are matters of history, for which you are referred to the due 
chroniclers. The Guards are set to watch the streets, and pre- 
vent the people wearing white roses. I read presently of a 
couple of soldiers almost flogged to death for wearing oak 
boughs in their hats on the 29th of May— another badge of the 
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beloved Stuarts. It is with these wc have to do, rather than 
the marches and battles of the armies to which the poor fellows 
belonged — with statesmen, and how they looked, and how they 
lived, rather than with measures of State, which belong to 
history alone. For example, at the close of the old Queen's 
reign, it is known that the Duke of Marlborough left the king- 
dom — after what menaces, after what prayers, lies, bribes 
offered, taken, refused, accepted ; after what dark doubling and 
tacking, let history, if she can or dare, say. 'Fhe Queen dead : 
who so eager to return as ray Lord Duke ? Who shouts Clod 
save the King ! so lustily as the great conqueror of Uleuheini 
and Malplaqiiet? (Ky the way, he wall send over some more 
money for the Pretender yet, on the sly. ) Who lays bis hand 
on his blue ribbon, and lifts his eyes more gracefull} to Heaven 
than this hero^ He makes a quasi-tnumphal cntiancc into 
London, by Temple Bar, in his enormous gilt coach — and the 
enormous gilt coach breaks down somewhere by Chancery 
Italic, and His Highness is obliged to get another. There it is 
we have him. We are with the mob in the crowd, not with the 
great folks in the procession. We are not the Historic Muse, 
but her Ladyship's attendant, tale-bcarer—i/ir/c/ (fe chambre — 
for whom no man is a hero \ and, as yonder one steps from his 
carriage to the next liandy conveyance, we take the number of 
the hack ,* wc look all over at his stars, ribbons, embroidery ; 
we think within ourselves, O you unfathomable schemer ! O you 
warrior invincible! O you beautiful smiling Judas! What 
master w'ould you not kiss or betray? What traitor's head, 
blackening on the spikes on yonder gate, ever hatched a tithe of 
the treason which has worked under your periwig ? 

Wc have brought our Georges to London city, nnd if we 
would behold its aspect, may sec it in Hogarth’s lively perspec- 
tive of Chcapsidc, or read of it in a hundred contemporarv 
books which paint the manners of tiint age. Our dear old Spe - 
tator looks smiling upon the streets, with their innumerable 
signs, and describes them with his charming humour. '*Our 
streets aro filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red Lions, 
not to mention Flying Pigs and Hogs in Armour, with filler 
creatures more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Afrie.t." 
A few of these quaint old figures still remain m London town. 
You may still see there, and over its old hostel in Ludgate Hill, 
the "Belle Sauvage" to whom the Spectator so pleasantly 
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alludes in that paper ; and who was, probably, no other than 
the sweet American Pocahontas, who rescued from death the 
daring Captain Smith. There is the “ Lion's Head," down 
whose jaws the Spectator's own letters were passed ; and over a 
great banker's in Fleet Street, the effigy of the wallet, which the 
founder of the (irm bore when he came into T^onclon a country 
boy. People this street, so ornamented, with crowds of sw inging 
chairmen, with servants bawling to clear the way, with Mr. 
Dean in his cassock, his lacquey marching before him , or Mrs. 
Dinah in her sack, tripping to chapel, her fooiboy carrying her 
Ladyship's great prayer-book ; with itinerant tradesmen singing 
their hundred cncs (I remember forty years ago, as boy in 
London City, a score of chceiy familiar cries that arc silent now). 
Fancy the beaux thronging to l!ic chocolate-houses, tapping 
tlicir .snuff-boxes as they issue thence, their ijonwigs appearing ^ 
over the red curtains. Fnnev Saccliarissa, beckoning and smiling 
from th(j iijipcr windows, and a crowd of soldiers biawling and 
bustling at the door — gcnlletiicr. of the Life Cuards, clad 111 
scarlet, with blue facings, and laced with gold at the scams ; 
gentlemen of the Horse Grenadiers, in their caps of sky-blue 
cloth, with the garter embroidered on the front in gold and 
silver ; men of the 1 lalberdicrs, in their long red coats, as bluff 
Harry left them, with thrir ruff and vehet flat caps. Perhaps 
the King's Majesty himself is going to Saint James's as wc pass. 

If he is going to Pailiament, he is m his coacli-and-cight, sur- 
rounded by his guards and the high officers of his crown. 
Otherwise His M.ij'esty only uses a chan, with six footmen 
W'alkmg before, and six yconion of the guard at the sides of tlie 
sedan. The officers in w'aiting follow the King in coaches. It 
must be rather slow work. 

Our Spectator and Tatiervccc full of delightful glimpses of the 
town life of those days. In the company of that charming 
guide, we may go to the opera, the comedy, tlic pupi'iet-show, 
the aivition, even the cockpit : W'c can take boat at Tenqile 
Stairs, and accompany Sir Roger de Coverlcy and Mr. Spec- 
tator to Spring Garden— it will be called Vauxhall a few years 
hence, w hen Hogarth will paint for it. Would you not like to 
step back into the past, and be introduced to Mr. Add-on? — 
not the Right Honourable Joseph Addison, Ksquire, (icorge I.'s 
Secretary of State, but to the delightful paintei of cuntcniporafy 
manners ; the man who, when in good-humour himself, was the 
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pletisanlcst companion in all England. I should like to go into 
Lockit's with him, and drink a bowl along with Sir R. Steele 
(wJio has just been knighted by King George, and who does 
not hapijen to have any money to pay his share of the reckon- 
ing). 1 should not care to follow Mr. Addison to Ins secretary's 
olficc m Whitehall. There we get into politics. Our business 
IS pleasure, and the low’n, and the coffee-house, and the theatre, 
and the Mall. Delightful Spectator ' kind friend of leisure 
hours ’ happy companion ! true Christian gentleman ! flow 
much greater, better, you are than the King Mr. Secretary 
kneels to ! 

You can liave foreign testimony about old-world London if 
you like ; and iny before-quoted friend, Charles Louis, Baron 
de Pollnitz, will conduct us to it. 

*' A man of sense," says he, " or a fine gentleman, is never at 
a loss for company in I^ondon, and this is the way the latter 
passes his time He rises late, inits on a frock, and, leaving 
his sword at home, takes his cane, and goes where he pleases. 
Tlu: Park is ciJinnionly the place where he walks, because 'tis 
the Exchange for men of quality. "I'ls the same thing as the 
Tuileries at Pans, only the P.irk has a certain beauty of sim- 
plicity which cannot Ixj desenbed. The grand walk is called 
tlie *\lall , IS full of people at every hour of the day, but especially 
at morning and evening, when their Majesties often walk with, 
the Royal family, who are attended only by a half-doren yeo- 
men of the gUiird, and permit all persons to walk at the same 
tune with them. TJio ladies and gentlemen always appear in 
rich dresses, for the English, wdio, twenty years ago, did not 
wear gold lace but m their army, are now embroidered and 
bedaubed as much as the French. I speak of persons of 
quality ; for the citizen still contents himself with a suit of fine 
cloth, a good hat and wig, and fine linen. Everybody is well 
clothed hero, and even the beggars don’t make so ragged an 
appearance as they do elsewhere." 


After our friend, the man of quality, has had his morning or 
undrc«;s walk in the Mall, he goes home to dress, and then 
saunters to some coffee-house or chocolate-house frequenu d by 
the persons he would see. 

•* For tis a rule W'ith the English to go once a day at least to 
houses of this sort, where they talk of business and news, read 
the papers, and often look at one another without opening 
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their lips. And 'tis veiy well they arc so mute : for .were they 
all as talkative as people of other nations, the coffee-houses 
would be intolerable, and there would be no hearing what one 
man said where they arc so many. The chocolate-house in 
Saint J.iines’s Street, where I go every morning to pass away 
the lime, is always so full that a man can scarce luiii about 
in It.” 

Delightful as London city was, King (leorgc I. liked to be 
out of It as much as ever he could ; and when there, p.asscd all 
his time with his Germans. It was with them as with Bluchcr, 
a hundred years afterwards, when the bold old Reiter lookcil 
down from Saint Paul's and sighed out, “Was fur Plunder!” 
The German women plunderer! , ilie (jcrman secretaries plun- 
dered , the German cooks and intcndants plundered , even 
Miistapha and Mihomd, the German negroes, had a share of 
the booty, lake what you can get, was the old monarch's 
maxim. lie was not a lofty monarch, certainly: he was not 
a pniron of the fine arts : but he was not a hypocrite, he was 
not rovc'ngeful, he was not extravagant. 'I'hough a despot in 
Hanover, he was a moderate ruler in h’ngland. IIis aim was 
to leave It to itself, as much as possible, and to live out of it as 
much as he could. His heart was in Hnnover. When taken 
ill on his last journey, as he was pas’sing thiough Holland, he 
thrust his livid head out of the coach- window, and gasped out, 
“ Osnaburg, Osnaburg ! ’* He was more than fifty years of age 
when he came amongst us wc took him because we wanted 
him, because he .served our turn ; we laughed at his uncouth 
German ways, and sneered at him. He look our loyalty for 
what It was worth ; laid hands on what money he could ; kepi 
us assuredly from Popery and wooden shoes. I, for one, would 
have been on his side m those da3rs. Cynical and selfish as he 
was, he was better than a king out of Siunt Germains with the 
French King's orders in his pocket, and a swarm of Jesuits in 
his tram. 

T he Fates are supposed to interest themselves about Royal 
personages ; and so this one had omens and prophecies specially 
regarding him. He w'as said to lie much (hslurbed at a 
prophecy that he should die very soon after his wife ; and sure 
enough, pallid Death, having seized upon the luckless Princess 
in her castle of Ahiden, presently pounced upon H.M. King 
George I. , in his travelling chariot, on the Hanover road. What 
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postillion can outride that pale horseman ? It is said, George 
promised one of his left-handed widows to come to her after 
death, if leave were granted to him to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon ; and soon after his demise, a great raven actually flying 
or hopping in at the Duchess of Kendal’s window at Twickenham, 
she chose to imagine the King’s spirit inhabited these plumes, 
and took special care of her sable visitor. Affecting metem- 
psychosis — funereal Royal bird? How pathetic is the idea of the 
Duchess weeping over it ! When this chaste addition to our 
Knglish aristocracy died, all her jewels, her plate, her plunder, 
went over to her relations in Hanover. I wonder whether her 
heirs took the bird, and whether it is still flapping its wings over 
Herrenhausen I 

The days are over in England of that strange religion of king- 
worship, when priests flattered princes m the Temple of God ; 
when servility was held to be ennobling duty ; when beauty and 
youth tried eagerly for Royal favour ; and woman’s shame was 
held to be no dishonour. Mended morals and mended manners 
in Couits and people arc among the priceless consequences of 
the freedom which George I. came to rescue and secure. He 
kept hts compact with his English subjects ; and if he escaped 
no more than other men and monarchs from the vices of his ago, 
at least we may thank him for preserving and transmitting the 
liberties of ours. In our free air. Royal and humble homes 
have alike been purilied ; and Truth, the birthright of high and 
low among us, which quite fearlessly judges our greatest person- 
age?, can only speak of them now in words of respect and 
regard. There arc stains in the portrait of the first George, and 
traits in it which none of us need admire ; but among the nobler 
features are justice, courage, moderation — and these we may 
recognise ere wc turn the picture to the wall. 
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O N the afternoon of the 14th of June, 1727, two horsemen 
miglit h.i\e been perceived galloping along the road from 
Chelsea to Richmond. The foremost, cased in the jackboots of 
the i^criod, was n broad-faced, j’olly-looking, and very corpulent 
cavalier ; but, by the manner m w'hich he urged his horse, you 
might see that he w .is a bold as well as a skilhil rider. Indeed, 
no man loved sport better ; and in the hunting-fields of Norfolk, 
no squire rode more boldly after the fox, or cheered Ringwood 
and Sweethps more lustily, than he who now thundered over the 
Richmond road. 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, .nnd .asked to sec the 
owner of the mansion. The mistress of the house and Iier ladies, 
to whom our friend was admitted, said he could not be intro- 
duced to the master, however pressing the business might be. 
I'he master was asleep after his dinner; he always slept after 
his dinner : and woe be to the person w'ho intemiplcd him ' 
Nevertheless, our stout friend of the j.ackboots put the .iffrighled 
ladies aside, opened the forbidden dour of the bedroom, wlieicn 
upon the bed lay a little gentleman ; and here the eager messenger 
knelt down in his jackboots. 

He on the bed started up, and with many oaths and a strong 
German accent asked who was there, and who dared to disturb 
him? 

"I am Sir Robeit Walpole,” said the messenger. The 
awakened sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. *' I Iiave the 
honour to announce to your Maj'esty that your Roy.il father. 
King George I., died at Osnaburg. on Saturday l.ist, the loili 
instant. " 

** Dai is one bis; lie/" roared out IIis S.acrcd Maj'esty King 
George II. : but Sir Robert Walpole stated the fact, and from 
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that day until tbrec-and-thirty years after, George, the second 
of the name, ruled over lungland. 

How the King made away with his father's will under the 
astonished nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; how he was 
a choleric little sovereign ; how he shook his fist in the face of 
his father's courtiers ; how he kicked his coat and wig about in 
his rages, and called everybody thief, liar, rascal, with whom he 
differed, — ^you will read in all the history books , and how he 
speedily and shrewdly reconciled himself with the bold Minister, 
whom he had hated during his father’s life, and by whom he 
was served during fifteen years of his own with admirable 
prudence, fidelity, and success. But for Sir Robert Walpole, 
we should have had the Pretender back again. But for his 
obstinate love of peace, we should have had \iars, which the 
nation was not strong enough nor united enough to endure. 
But for Ills resolute counsels and good-humoured resistance, we 
might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian 
regimen over us ’ wc should have had revolt, commotion, want, 
and tyrannous misrule, in place of a quarter of a centuiy of jx^acc, 
freedom, and material prosperity, such as the country never 
enjoyed, until that corrupter of parliaments, that dissolute tipsy 
cynic, that courageous lover of peace and liberty, that great 
citizen, patriot, and statesman governed it. In religion he was 
little better than a heathen ; cracked ribald jokes at bigwigs and 
bishops, and laughed at High Church and Low. in private 
life the old pagan revelled m the lowest pleasures : he passeil 
Ills Sundays tippling at Richmond ; and his holidays bawling 
after dogs, or booring at Houghton with boors over beef and 
punch. He cared for letters no more than his master did . lie 
judged human nature so meanly that one is ashamed to have to 
own that he was right, and that men could be corrupted by 
means so base. But, with liis hireling House of Commons, he 
defended liberty for us ; with his incredulity he kept C) iirch- 
ciaft down. There were parsons at Oxford as doublc-dejling 
and dangerous as any priests out of Rome, and he routed them 
both. He gave Englishmen no conquests, but he gave them 
peace and case and freedom ; the Three per Cents nearly at par ; 
and wheat at five and six and twenty shillings a quarter. 

It was lucky for us that our first Georges were not 
more high-minded men ; especially fortunate that they loved 
Hanover so much as to leave England to have licr own way; 
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Our chief troubles began when we got a King who gloried in 
the name of Briton, and, being born in the country, proposed 
to nilc it. He was no more fit to govern England than his 
grandfather and great-grandfather, wlio did not try. It was 
righting itself during their occupation. The dangerous noble 
old spirit of Cavalier loyalty was dying out ; llie stately old 
English High Church was emptying itself ; the questions drop- 
ping which, on one side and the other— the side of loyally, 
prerogative, Church, and king,— the side of right, truth, civil 
and religious freedom, — ^had set generations of brave men in 
arms. By the time when Ccorge III. came to the throne the 
combat between loyalty and liberty was come to an end , and 
Charles Edward, old, tipsy, and childless, was dying in Italy. 

Those who arc curious about European Court history of 
the last age knov; the mcnious of the Margravine of Bayreuth, 
and what a court was that of Berlin, where George IT ’s cousius 
ruled sovereign. P'rederick the Great’s father knocked down 
his sons, daughters, ofllcers of slate; he kidnapped big men 
all Europe over to make gionadiers of: his feasts, lus parades, 
his wine-partics, his tobacco-parties, are all described. Joiia- 
than Wild the Great in language, pleasures, and beliavioiir is 
scarcely more delicate than this German sovenngn. Louis XV., 
his life, .and reign, and doings, arc told m a thousand Ereiicli 
memoirs. Oiir (ieorge II , at least, was not a worse king than 
his neighbours. He claiiiied and took the Royal coemption 
from doing right which sovereigns assumed. A dull little man 
of low tastes he appears to us in lingland ; yet Hervey tells 
us that this choleric prince was a great sentinicnLilist, and 
that his letters— of which he wrote prodigious quantities - 
w'cre quite dangerous in thc*ir powers of fascination. He kept 
his sentimentalities for his Germans and his queen. With us 
English, he never c1io.se to be familiar. He h<as been accused 
of avarice, yet he did not give much money, and did not leave 
much behind him. He did not love the fine arts, but he did 
not pretend to love them. He was no more a hyporute about 
religion than his father. He judged men by a low standard ; 
yet, w'llh such men as were near him, was he wrong in judging 
as he did? He readily detected lying and flattery, and liars 
and flatterers were perforce his companions. Had he been 
more of a dupe he might have been more amiable. A dismal 
experience made him cynical. No boon w'as it to him to be 
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clcar-sightcd, and see only selfishness and flattery round about 
him. What could Walpole tell him about his Lords and 
Commons, but that they were all venal ? Did not his clergy, 
his courtiers, bring him the same story? Dealing with men 
and women in his rude sceptical way, he came to doubt about 
honour, male and female, about patriotism, about religion. 
“ He IS wild, but he fights like a man,’* George I., the taciturn, 
said of his son and successor. Courage George 11 . certainly 
had. Tlie Electoral Prince, at the head of his father’s con- 
tingent, had approved himself a good and brave soldier under 
Eugene and Marlborough. At Oudenarde he specially dis- 
tinguislied himself. At Malplaquct the other claimant to the 
English tlirone won but little honour. There was always a 
question about James's courage. Neither then in Flanders, 
nor afterwards in his own ancient kingdom of Scotland, did 
the hicUcss Pretender show much resolution. But dapper 
little George lud a famous tough spirit of his own, and fought 
like a 'Irojaii. He called out his brother of Prussia with 
sword and pistol, and I wish, for the interest of romancers 
ill general, that that famous duel could have taken place. 
T he tw o sovereigns hated each other with all their might ; 
tlieii seconds were appointetl ; the place of meeting was 
settled; and the duel was only prevented by strong repre- 
sentations made to the two, of the European laughter which 
would have been caused by such a transaction. 

Whenever we hear of dapper George at wai, it is certain that 
he demeaned himself like a little man of valour. At Dettingcn 
his horse ran away with him, and witli difiiculty was stopped 
from canying him into the enemy’s lines. The King, dismount- 
ing from the fiery quadniped, said bravely, *' Now I know I 
shall not inn away ; ” and placed himself at the head of the foot, 
drew his sword, brandishing it at the wliolc of the French array, 
and calling out to his own men to come on, in bad Englis'i, but 
W'itli the most famous pluck and spint. In ’45, wlum the 
Preiendcr was at Derby, and many people began to look pale, 
the King never lost his courage — not He. *‘Pooh! don't talk 
to me that btulT! ” he said, like a gallant little pnnee as he was, 
and never for one monicnt allowed liis equanimity, 01 his busi- 
ness, or his pleasures, or his travels, to be disturbed. On public 
festivals he always appeared in the hat and coat ho wore on 
the famous day of Oudenarde ; and the people laughed, but 
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kindly, at the odd old garment, for bravery never goes out of 
fashion. 

In private life the Prince showed himself a worthy descendant 
of his father. In this respect, so much h.is been said about the 
First George’s manners, that we need not enter into a description 
of the son’s Gcrniau harem. In 1705 he married a princess 
remarkable for beauty, for cleverness, for leiarning, for good 
temper— one of the truest and fondest wives ever prince was 
blessed with, and who loved him and was faithful to him, and 
be, in bis coarse fashion, loved her to the last. It must be told 
to the honour of Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time when 
German princes thought no more of changing their religion than 
you of altering your cap, sin. lefuscd to give up Protestantism 
for the other creed, although an archduke, afterwards to be an 
Emperor, was offered to her for .a bridegroom. Her Protestant* 
relations in lierliii were angry at her rebellious spirit; it was 
they who tried to convert her (it is droll to think that Frederick 
the Great, who had no religion at all, was known for a long 
time m England as the Protestant hero), and these good 
Protestants set upon Caroline a certain Father Urban, a very 
skilful Jesuit, and famous winner of souls. Dut she routed the 
Jesuit ; and she refused Charles VI. ; and she married the little 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, whom she tended with love, and 
with every manner of sacrifice, with artful kindness, with tcntler 
flattery, with entire self-devotion, thenceforward until licr life's 
end. 

When George I. made his first visit to Hanover, his son was 
appointed Regent during the Royal absence. But this honour 
was never again conferred on the JVince of Wales ; he and his 
father fell out presently. On the occasion of the christening of 
his second son. a Royal row took place, and the Prince, shaking 
his fist in the Duke of Newcastle’s face, uillcd him a rogue, and 
provoked his august father. He and his wife were turned out of 
Saint James's, and their princely children taken from them, by 
order of the Royal head of the family. Father and mother wept 
piteously at parting from their little ones. 'Ihc young ones 
sent some cherries, with their love, to Papa and Mamma , the 
parents watered the fruit with tears. They Iiad no tears thirty- 
five years afterwards, when Prince Frctlenck died — their eldest 
son, their heir, their enemy. 

The King called his daughter-in-law ** cette diablesse Madame 
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la Princcssc.” The frequenters of the latter's Court were for- 
bidden to appear at the King’s : their Royal Highnesses going 
to Hath, we read how the courtiers followed them thither, and 
paid that homage m Somersetshire which was forbidden in 
London. That phrase of “cette diablesse Madame la Prin- 
ccsse ” explains one cause of the wrath of her Royal papa. She 
was a very clever woman : she had a keen sense of humour : 
she had a dreadful tongue: she turned into ridicule the 
antiquated sultan and hts hideous harem. She wrote savage 
letters about him home to members of her family. So, dri\cn 





out from the Royal presence, the Prince and Princess set up for 
ihcnisclvcs in LLMCcster Fields, “where/’ says Walpolo, ‘ ihe 
most promising of the young gentlemen of the next party and 
the prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, formed tin new 
Court." Besides Leicester House, tliey had their lodge at 
Richmond, frequented by some of the pleasantest company of 
those days. There were the Herveys, and Chcsterheld. and 
little Mr Pope from Twickenham, and with him, sonu times, 
the savage Dean of Saint Patrick’s, and quite a bevy of young 
ladies whose pretty faces smile on us out of history. 1 h(.re was 
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Lepell, famous in ballad sonj; ; and the saucy cliarmin^f Mary 
I 3 cllcndcn, who would have none of the Prince of Wales’s line 
compliments, who folded her arms across her breast, and bade 
H.K.H keep off; and knocked his purse of guineas into his 
face, and told him she was tired of seeing him count them. He 
was not an august monaich, this Augustus. Walpole tells how. 
one night at the Royal card-table, the playful princesses pullctl 
a chair away from under I^ady Delor.iine, who, in revenge, 
pulled the King's from under him, so that His Majesty fell on 
the carpet. In whatever posture one secs tins Royal George, he 
is ludicrous somcliow ; even .at DctUngeii, where he fought so 
bravely, his figure is .absurd— l tiling out in Ills broken English, 
and lunging with his rapitT, hke .1 foncing-niaslcr. In contem- 
por.iry cancal tires, George's sou, "the Hero of Cullodcn,” is 
also made an object of considoiable fun, as w'ltness the preceding • 
picture of hini defeated by the !• ranch (1757) at llastcnbeck. 

I refrain to quote from Walpole regarding George— for those 
ch liming volumes nrc m the hands of all who love the gossip of 
the last century. Nothing can be more cheery than Horace's 
IcLlers. Iiddlcs sing all lliroiigh ihciii w a'c-lighls, fine dresses, 
fine jokes, fine plate, fine eiiuipages, glitter and sparkle there ; 
never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity Fair as that 
lliroiigli which he leads u«:. flervey, tin* next great authority, 

IS a darker spirit. About him there is soim thing frightful: a 
few ycais since his heirs oiii-ncd the lid of the Ickworth box ; it 
was as if a Pompeii was opened to us —the last century dug up, 
with Us temples and its games, its chariots, its public places-- 
lupanana. Wandering through that city of the dead, that 
(he.idfully selfish time, tiirough those godless intrigues .and 
feasts, through those crowds, pushing, and eager, and strug- 
gling — rouged, and lying, and fawning- I have wanted some 
one to be friends with 1 have s.ud to friends conversant with 
that history, "Shov me some good person about tlial i.ourl ; 
find me, among those sellisli com tiers, those dis'iolute gay 
people, some one being that 1 can love and rcganl." 'I here is 
that strutting little sultan George II. ; there is that Imiich- 
backed beetle-browed Lord C'hcslerficld , theie is John Hervey, 
with his deadly smile, and gliastly painted face — I h.it'j themt 
'Fhcre is Iloadly, cringing from one bishopric to another ; 
^olldo^ comes little Mr. Pope from Twickenham, with his 
iiiend the Irish Dean, in his new cassock, bowing, too, but with 
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rage flashing from under his bushy eyebrows, and scorn and 
bate quivering in his smile. Can you be fond of these? Of 
Pope I might : at least I might love his genius, his wit, his 
greatness, his sensibility — with a certain conviction that at some 
fancied slight, some sneer which he imagined, he would turn 
upon me and stab me. Can you trust the Queen ? Slie is not 
of our order * their very position makes kings and queens lonely. 
One inscrutable attachment that inscrutable w’ornaii has. To 
that she is faithful, through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. 
Save her husband, she really cares for no created being. She is 
good enough to her children, and even fond enough of them ; 
but she would chop them all up into little pieces to please him. 
In her intercourse with all around her she was perfectly kind, 
gracious, and natural: but friends may die, daiighleis may 
depart, she will be as perfectly kind and gracious to the next set. 
If the King wants her, she will smile upon him, be she ever so 
sad ; and walk with him, be she ever so w’eary ; and laugh at 
his brutal jokes, be she m ever so much p.ain of body or heart. 
Caroline's devotion to her husband is a prodigy to read of. 
What cliarni had the liLllc man? What w'as there in those 
wonderful letters of thirty pages long, which he wrote to her 
when he w'as absent, and to his mistresses at Hanover, when 
he was in London with his wife? Why did Caroline, the 
most lovely and accomplished princess of Cermany, take .a 
little red-faced staring princeling for a husband, and refuse an 
emperor? Why, to lier Iasi hour, did she love him so’ She 
killed herself because she loved liim so. She had the gout, and 
would plunge her feet in cold water in order to w'alk with him. 
With the film of deatli over her eyes, wiitlnng in intolerable 
pain, she yet had a livid smile and a gentle word for lier 
master. You have read the w'onderful Iiistory of that death- 
bed? How she bade him marry again, and the reply the old 
King blubbered out, “Non, non: j'aurai dcs maftr».'sc3." 
Tliere never was such a gh.astly farce. I w'atch the astonishing 
scene — I stand by that awful bedside, wondering at the ways in 
which God has ordained the li\cs, lo\cs, rewards, succcssc'', 
passions, actions, ends of IIis creatures — and can’t but laugh, m 
the presence of death, and with the saddest heart. In that 
often-quoted pass.ige from Lord Hervey, in which the Queen’s 
death-bed is described, the grotesque horror of the details sur- 
passes all satire : the dreadful humour of the scene is more 
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terrible than Swift's blackest pages or Fielding's fiercest irony. 
The man who wrote the story had something diabolical about 
him ; the terrible verses which Pope wrote respecting Hervey, 
in one of his own moods of almost fiendish malignity, I fear, are 
true. I am frightened as I look back into the past, and fancy 1 
behold that ghastly beautiful face; as I think of the Queen 
writhing on her death-bed, and crying out, *' Pray ’—pray ! " — 
of the Royal old sinner by her side, who kisses her dead lips 
with frantic grief, and leaves her to sin more of the bc ‘\7 
of courtly clergymen, and the aichbisliop, whose prayers she 
rejects, and who arc obliged for propriety’s sake to shuflic off 
the anxious inrjuirics of the publie, and \ow th.it Ilei Majesty 
quitted this life '* in a heavenly frame of mind." What a life ! 
— to what ends devoted ! What a vanity of vanities ! It is a 
theme for another pulpit than the lecliuer's. Lor a pulpit’— I -* 
think the part which pulpits pl.iy in the deaths of kings is the 
most ghastly of all the ceremonial : the l>ing eulogies, the lilmk- 
ing of di'^agreeable truths, Oie sickening flatteries, the simulated 
grief, the falsehood and s>cophancies— all uttered m the name 
of Heaven m our State churches • these monstrous threnodies 
have been sung from tiiiu* immemorial over kings and queens, 
good, bad, wicked, IicentiouF The State parson must bring 
out his conimonpl.'ices ; his nppaiatiis of rhetorical bkack- 
hangings. Dead king or live king, the clergyman must 
flatter him — announce his piety whilst living, and when de.icl 
perform the oUseepnes of “Our Mobt Religious and Gracious 
King." 

I lead that T.acly Yarmouth (my most leligious and gracious 
King's favourite) sold a bishopric to a clergyman for 
(lie betted her ^^5000 that he would not be made a bisliop, 
and he lost, and paul her.) Was he the only prelate of his lime 
led up by such hands for consecration? As 1 peep into George 
ll/s Saint JamiVb, 1 sec crow Is of cassocks rustling up the 
back-stairs of the ladies of the Court ; stealthy clergy slipping 
purses into their laps , lh.it godless old King yawning under his 
canojiy in his Chapel Royal, as the chaplain before him is dis- 
coursing. Discoursing about what' — about rightcou'«ncss and 
judgment^ Whilst the chaplain is preaching, the King is 
chattering in Gcniian almost as loud as the preacher ; so loud 
riiat the clergyman— It may be one Doctor Young, he who 
wrote ** Night Thoughts," and discoursed on the splendours of 
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the stars, the glories of Heaven, and utter vanities of this world 
— actually burst out crying in his pulpit because the Defender of 
the I'aith and dispenser of bishoprics would not listen to him ! 
No wondcT that the clergy were corrupt and indifferent amidst 
till*, indifference and corruption. No wonder tliat sceptics mul- 
tiplied and morals degenerated, so far as they depended on the 
influence of such a king. No wonder that Whitflcld cried out 
in the wilderness, that Wesley quitted the insulted temple to 
pray on the hillside. I look with reverence on those men at 
tliat time. Which is the suldimer spectaUc— the good John 
Wesley, surrounded by his congregation of miners at the pit's 
mouth, or the Queen’s chaplains mumbling through their morn- 
ing office m their ante-room, under the picture of the great 
Vc'jUS, with the door opened into the adjoining chamber, where 
tile Queen is dressing, talking scandal to Lord Huvey, or 
utieiing sneers at Lady Suffolk, who is kneeling with tlic basin 
at her mistress's side ? I say I am scared as I look round at 
this society — at this King, at these courtiers, at those politicians, 
at these bishops — at this flaunting vice and levity. Where- 
abouts in this Court is the honest man? Where is the pure 
porsoii one may like? The air stifles one with its sickly per- 
fumes. Tlicre are some old-world follies and some absurd 
ceremonials about our C'ourt of the present day, which I laugh 
at, but as an Englishman, contrasting it with the past, shall I 
not acknowledge the change of to-day. As the iiiiatr^^ss of 
Samt James’s passes mo now, 1 salute the Sovereign, wise, 
moderate, exemplary of life ; the good mother ; the good wife , 
tile accomplished lady ; the enlightened friend of art ; the 
tender sympathiser in her people's glories and sorrows. 

Of all tlie Court of George and Caroline, I find no one but 
T..ady Suflolk with whom it seems pleasant and kindly to hold 
converse. Even the misogynist Cioker, w'lio edited her letters, 
loves her, and has that reg.ird for her with which her sweet 
graciousness seems to liavc inspired almost all men and sonu 
women who came near her. 1 have noted many little traits 
which go to prove (lie charms of her character (it is not merely 
because she is charming, but because she is characteristic, tliat 
I allude to her). She wntes delightfully sober letters. Addr* ss- 
ing Mr. Gay at Tunbridge (lie was, you know, a poet, peniiikas 
and m disgrace), .she says : “ TTie place you are in has strangely 
filled your head w'lth physicians and cures ; but, take my word 
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for it, many a line lady has {^one there to drink the waters with- 
out being sick ; and many a man has complained of the loss of 
his heart, who bad it in his own possession. I desire you will 
keep yours ; for I shall not be very fond of a fnend without one, 
and I have a great mind you should be in the niiiiiber of mine.” 

When Lord Peterborough was seventy years old, that indomi- 
table youth addressed some flaming love, or rather gnllantry, 
letters to Mrs. Howard — curious relics they are of the romantic 
manner of wooing sometimes in use in those days. It is not 
passion ; it is not Io\e ; it is gallantry : a mixture of earnest and 
acting : high-flown complmicnis, profound bows, vows, sighs 
and ogles, in the manner of the CWlic romances, and Millamont 
and Doncourt in the comedy. There was a vast elaboration of 
ceremonies and cliquettc, of ra[)turos— a regulated form for 
kneeling and wooing winch has quite iiasserl out of our down- 
right manners. Henrietta Howard accepted the noble old Earl’s 
philandering ; answered the queer love-letters with due acknow- 
ledgment ; made a profound curtsey to Peterborough’s profound 
bow ; and got John Gay to help her in the composition of her 
letters in reply to Iicr old knight He wrote her cliarniing 
verses, in winch there w’sis truth as well as grace. O wonder- 
ful creature ! " he WTitos — 

“ O wonderful creature, ;i woinnn of rt.»'«on ’ 

Never i^rave emt uf pride never gay out of ‘eaeon 1 
AVlien tMsy to gucs-, wlio this angel should he, 

Who would think Mrs. Howard ne’er dre.init it was she 

The great Mr. Pope also celebrated her in lines not less pleasant, 
anrl painted a portiait of wliat must certainly ha>e been a 
delightful lady . — 

“ I know a thing that’s most uncommon— 

Knvy. be silent and .ittend ! 

I know a r<..isoii.ibIc wotiiaii, 

Handsome, yet witty, and a friend : 

Not warp'd by passion, aw’d by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly : 

An equal mixture of good-humour 
And exquibite soft melancholy. 

Has she no faults, then (Envy says), sir ^ 

Yts, she has one, I must aver — 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 

The woman's deaf, and docs not hear ' " 
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Even the women concurred in praising and loving her. The 
Duchess of Queensberry bears testimony to her amiable qualities, 
.and writes to her: tell you so and so, because you love 

ciiildrcn, and to have children love you.” The beautiful jolly 
Mary Bcllcnden, represented by contemporaries as ‘'the most 
perfect creature ever known,” writes very pleasantly to her 
“dear Howard,” her '* dear Swiss," from the country, whither 
Mary had retired .ifter her nianiagc, .and when she gave up 
being a m.aid of honour. "How do vou do, Mrs Howard?” 
M.iiy breaks out " How do you do, Mrs. Howard? that is all 
I have to say. This .afternoon I am taken with a fit of writing ; 
but as to matter, I have nothing better to entertain you, than 
IV ws of my farm. I therefore give you the following list of the 
slock of o.atables that I am falling for my private tooth. It is 
well known to the whole county of Kent, that I have four fat 
cal\es, two fat hogs, fit for killing, twelve promising black 
pigs, two young chickens, three fine geese, with thirteen eggs 
under each (sever.il being cluck-eggs, else the others do not 
come to maturity) ; all tins, with r.abbits, and pigeons, and carp 
in plenty, beef and mutton at reasonable nites. Now, Howard, 
1 '' vou b.ivc a mind to stick a knife into anything 1 have named, 
s.iy so ' ” 

A jolly sot must they h.avc been, those maids of lionour. 
Pope introduces us to a whole bevy of them, in a plt'a'-.^nt letter. 
" I w'cnt," he says, " by water to Hampton Court, and met ♦he 
Prince, vMlh all his ladies, on borselxack, coming from hunting. 
Mi'=i. Bellcndon and Mis. I.cpcll took me into protection, con- 
trary lo the laws against harbouring Papists, and gave me a 
dinner, with bornething I liked belter, an opportunity of con- 
versation with Mis. llow'ard. We all agreed that the life of a 
maid of honour w'.as of all things the most miserable, and wished 
tliat .all women who envied it had a specimen of it. To eat 
Wcstphah.a ham of a morning, ride over herlgos and ditches i n 
borrov.ed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a 
fever, end (what is worse a hundred limes) with a red mark on 
the forehead from an uneasy hat — all this may qualify them to 
make excellent wives for hunters. As soon as they wipe o f the 
heat of the day, they must simper an hour and catch cold in the 
Piincesbs .ap.artmcnt , from thence to dinner with what apnclite 
they may ; and after that till midnight, work, walk, ot think 
which way they please. No lone house m Wales, with a moun- 
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Liiii and rookery, is more contemplative than this Court. Miss 
Lcpell walked with me three or four hours by moonlight, and 
wo met no creature of any quality but the King, who gave 
audience to the Vicc-chambcrlam nil alone under the garden 
wall.” 

X fancy u was a merrier Kngland, that of our ancestors, than 
the island which we inhabit. People high and low amused 
themselves very much more. I have calculated the manner in 
which statesmen and persons of condition passerl their time — 
and what with dniiking, and dining, and supping, and cards, 
woiidei how they got through their business at all. They pUyed 
all sorts of games, which, with the exception of cricket and 
tennis, liave quite gone out of oiir manners now,'. In the old 
print . of Saint James’s Park, you still see the marks along the 
walk, to note the balls when the Court pla>od at Mall. Fancy 
Biidr.igp Walk now so laid out, and Lord John and Lord 
Palinmlon knocking balL up anti down the avenue! Most of 
thOdC jolly spoits belong to the past, and the good old games of 
Lnglaiid are only to be found in old novels, in old ballads, or 
the columns ot clingy old newspapers, whiclt say how a mam of 
c(^cks IS to be fought at W^inchester between the' Winchester 
men and the I lampion men ; or how the Cornwall men and the 
Devon men arc going to hold a great wrestling-match at Totiies, 
and so on. 

A bundled and iwonly >cars ago thcie were not only country 
towns in Knglaiul, but p< ople who inhabited them. We were 
very much more gregarious; we were amused by very simple 
jileasures. Every town had its fair, every village its wake. The 
o.d poets have sung a hundicd j’olly ditties about great cudgcl- 
jil.iyings, famous grinning through horse-collars, great maypole 
meetings, and niorris-dances. The girls used to run races clad 
in >cry light attire, and the kind gentry and good paisons 
tliought no sham .: in looking on. Dancing bears went about 
llr‘ country with pipe and tabor. Certain well-known tunes 
weie sung ad over the land for hundreds of years, and high and 
low rejoiced in that simple music. Gentlemen who wished to 
entertain their female friends constantly sent for a baud. When 
iLaii Fielding, a mighty fine gentleman, was courting the lady 
whom he married, he treated her and her companion at his 
lodgings to .1 supper fiom the tavern, and after supper they sent 
out for a fiddler — three of them. Fancy the three, in a great 
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wainscoted looni, in Covent Garden or Soho, lighted by two or 
three candles in silver sconces, some grapes, and a bottle of 
Florence wine on the table, and the honest fiddler playing old 
tunes in quaint old minor keys, as the Beau takes out one lady 
after the other, and solemnly dances with her ! 

The very great folks, young noblemen, with thoir governors, 
and the like, went abroad and made the great tour ; the home 
fcatinsts jeered at the Frenchified and ItaTian ways which they 
brought back ; but the greater number of people never left the 
country. The jolly squire often had never been twenty miles 
from home. Those who did go went to the baths, to Harrogate, 
or Scarborough, or Bath, or Epsom. Old letters are full of 
these places of pleasure. Gay wiitcs to us about the fiddlers 
at Tunbridge ; of the ladies having merry little private balls 
amongst themselves ; and the gentlemen entertaining them by 
turns with tea and mnsic. One of the young beauties whom he 
met did not care for tea. 

"We have a young lady here,'* he says, " that is very parti- 
cular 111 her desires. I have known some young ladies, who, if 
ever they prayed, would ask for some equipage or title, a husband 
or matadores . but this lady, who is but seventeen, and has 
^30,000 to her fortune, places all her wishes on a pot of good 
Wlieri her friends, for the sake of her shape and c omple.xion , 
would dissuade her from it, she answers, uith tlie truest sin- 
cerity, that by the loss of shape and complexion slic could only 
lose a husband, whereas ale is her passion." 

Every country town had its assembly-room — mouldy old 
tenements, which we m.iy still see in deserted inn->ards, m 
decayed provincial cities, out of which the great wen of ].ondoii 
has sucked all the life. York, at assi/e-timcs, and throughout 
the winter, harboured a large society of northern gentry. Shi e\v s- 
bury was celebrated for its festivities. At Newmarket, I read of 
" a vast deal of good comi>any, besides rogues and blacklegs ; ' 
at Norwich, of two assemblies, with a prodigious crowd in tl -j 
hall, the rooms, and the gallery. In Cheshire (it is a maid of 
honour uf Queen Caroline who writes, and wlio is longing to 
be hack at Hampton Court, and the fun there) I peep iii<o a 
country-house, and see a very merry party : — 

"Wc meet in the work-room before nine, eat, and break a 
joke or two till twelve, then we repair to our own chambeis and 
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make ourselves ready, for it cannot be called dressing. At noon 
the great bell fetches us into a parlour, adorned with all sorts of 
fine arms, poisoned darts, several pair of old boots and shoes 
worn by men of might, with the stirrups of King Ch.irlcs I., 
taken from him at Edgehill." 

And there they have their dinner, after which conics dancing 
and siiiipcr. 

As for Hath, all history went and bathed and drank there. 
George II. and his Queen, l*nnce Frederick and his Court, 
scarce a character one can mention of the early last century but 
was seen in that famous Pump Room where Peau Nash presided, 
and bis picture hung between the busts of Newton and Pope — 

** This pictiiie, iilaLCtI tlie*.e busts bctw'ccn, 

Gives satire all its “tn'iigth : 

Wisdom .iiid Wit aie JitlK* seen. 

Hut Folly at full liiiiglh.’* 

I should like to have seni the Folly. It was a splendid, 
embroidered, bcnifflcd, sm ill-boxed, red-heeled, impertinent 
Folly, and knew how to make itself respected. 1 should like to 
have seen that noble old madcap Peterborough in Ins bools (lie 
actually had the audacity to walk about Bath in boots with 
his blue ribbon and stars, and a cabbage under each arm, and .a 
chicken m his hand, which ho had been cheapening for his 
dinner. Chesterfield came there many a time and gambled for 
hundreds, and grinned througli his gout. Mary Woitley was 
there, young and beautiful , and Mary Worlley, old, hideous, 
and snuffy. Miss Chudleigh canic there, slipping away from 
one husband, and on the look-out for another. Walpole passed 
many a day llicrc ; sickly, supercilious, .absurdly dandified, and 
affected; with a brilliant wit, a delightful sensibility; .iiul for 
his friends, a most tender, generous, and faithful heart. And 
if you and I had been alive then, and strolling down Milsom 
Street — hush ! wc should Iiave taken our hats off, as an awful, 
long, lean, gaunt figure, swathed in flannels, passed by in its 
chair, and a hvid f.icc looked out from Hie window — great fierce 
eyes staring from under a bushy powdered wig, a terrible frown, 
a terrible Roman nose — ^.ind we whisper to one anotluT, " There 
he is ! 'rhere’s the great commoner ! T here is Mr. Pitt I '* 
As we walk away, the abbey bells are set a-nnging ; and we 
meet our testy friend Toby Smollett, on tlie arm of James Quin 
the actor, who tells us that the bells ring for Mr. Bullock, an 
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eminent cow-kceper from Tottenham, who has just arrived to 
dunk tlic waters ; and Toby shakes his cane at the door of 
tJoIoncl Ringworm — the Creole gentleman's lodgings next his 
own — where the colonel's two negroes are practising on the 
Ficnch horn. 

W'liL'n we try to recall social England, we must fancy it 
playing at cards for many hours every day. The custom is 
well-nigh gone out among us now', but fifty years ago was 
general, fifty years before that almost umveisal, in the country. 
"Cjaming has become so much the fashion," writes Seymour, 
tlie author of the “ Court Gamester," " that he who in company 
should l>o ignoiant of the games in vogue would be reckoned 
lov\-bred, and hardly fit for conversation.” There were cards 
everywhere. It was consider£‘d ill-bred to read in company. 
*' Piooks were not fit articles for drawing-rooms,” old ladies used 
lo say. People were jealous, as it were, anti angry with them. 
You will find m Ilervey that George II, was always furious at 
the sight of books ; and Ins Queen, who loved reading, had to 
piacliao it in secret in her closet. Hut cards were the resource 
of all the world. Every night for hours, kings and queens of 
P'nglaiid sat down and handled their majesties of spades and 
diiiinonils. In luiroj^ean Courts, I believe the practice still 
remains, not for gambling, but for pastime. Oiir ancestors 
geni'rally adopted it. “ Books ! prithee, don’t talk to me about 
Looks/' said old Samli Marlborough. “The only books I 
Kiifjw are men and cards ” “Dear old Sir Kogi’i* dc Co\crley 
sent all his tenants a string of hog^’ puddings and a pack of 
cards at Christmas," says the S/^c/t7^or, wishing to depict a kind 
landlord. One of the good old lady writeis in wliose letters I 
liave been dipping cries out, “ Sure, cards have kept us women 
from a great tleal of scandal ! " Wise old Johnson regretted 
that he had not learnt to play. “It is very useful in life," he 
sav s , “It generates kindness, and consolidates society." Dav 1 
Hume never went to bed without his whist. We have WalpoiC, 
in one of his letters, in a transport of gratitude for tlic cards. 
“ I slir/1 build .'in altar to Pam," says he, in his pleasant 
dandified way, “for the escape of my charming Duche s of 
Grafton." Tlie Duchess h.ul been jikiying cards at Rome, 
when sh. ought to have lioen at a caidmal’s concert, whtic the 
floor fell in, and all the moiisignors wcie precipitated into the 
ci'llar. Even the Nonconformist clergy looked not unkmdly on 
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Ihe practice. " I do not think, " sa)s one of them, “ that honest 
Martin I.uther coniniittcd sin by playing at backgammon for 
,in liour or two after dinner, m order by unbending his mind to 
jiromote digcblion." As for the High Church parsons, they all 
played, bishops and all. On Twelfth-day the Court used to play 
111 state. 

"This being 'I welfth-day. His Ahijcst}', the l*iincc of Wales, 
and the Kniglits Companions of the Gaiter, Thisile, and Hath, 
appeared m the collars of tlicir respective orders. I'licir 
Majesties, tlic Prince ^f Wales, and three eldest l^inccsses, went 
to the Chapel Royal, preceded by the heralds. The Duke of 
Manchester carnori tJic sword of State. Ihe King and Prince 
made offering at the altar of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
according to the annual custom. At night their Majesties 
played at hazard with the nobility, for the benefit of the groom> 
porter; and 'twas said the King won 600 guineas ; ll 10 Queen 
360: Princess Amelia, 20; l''rincess Caroline, 10; the Duke of' 
Grafton and the Earl of Porlmore, several thousandb." 

T.et us gl.ince at the same chronicle, which is of the year 1731, 
and see iiow others of our forefathers were engaged. 

" Cor^, /a»uafy.— 'ibh day, one 'Inn ('loneen was, for 
the minder .ind robbery of Mr St Legcr and Ins wife, seii- 
ttiiced to be hanged two minutes, then Ins head to he cut off, and 
his body divifled into four quailers, to be placed 111 four cross- 
ways. He was servant lo Mr. St Eogei, and committed the 
murder with tlic privity rjf the servant maid, who was sentenced 
to be burned . al'«o of the gardener, whom he knocked on the 
head, to depri\«' liini of Ins share of the booty " 

Januaty yd.~\ po'»tboy was shot by an Tiish gentleman 
on the roatl near Stono, 111 Staffordshire, who dud in two days, 
foi which the gentleman was imprisoned." 

"A poor man was found hanging in a gentleman’.^ stables at 
Rungav. in Suffolk, by a person who cut him down, and running 
for assistance, left his penknife behind him. I'lic iioor man re- 
covering, cut Ins throat witli the knife , and a n\ei bung mgh, 
jumped into it , but company coming, he was diaggcdout alive, 
nnd was like to remain so.” 

" 'Ihe llonour.ible 'Fhomas Finch, brother to the ICarl of Not- 
tingham, is appointed Ambassadoi at the Hague, in the room 
of the li..irl of Chi slcrfield, who is on his return home." 

"William C’ovvpcr, F'sq., and the Rev. Mr. John Cowper, 
chaplain m ordinaiy to Her Majesty, and rector of Great Bcrk- 
haiiipstcad. m tlie county of Hertford, arc appointed clerks of 
tlic Commissioners of Bankruptcy. " 
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Charles Creagh, Esq., and Macnamara, Esq., between 

whom an old grudge of three years had subsisted, which had 
occasioned their being bound over about fifty times for breaking 
the peace, meeting in company with Mr. Eyres, of Galloway, 
they discharged their pistols, and all three wcic killed on the 
spot — to the great joy of their peaceful neighbours, say the Irish 
papers.” 

“Wheat IS 26 v. to 28 r., and barley 20s. to 22J. a quarter; 
three per cents, 92 , best loaf sugar, g\d. , Hohea, i2j. to 14J. ; 
Pekoe, i8r. ; and Hyson, 35J. per pound " 

"At Evon was cclebr.itcd with great magnificence the birth- 
day of the son of Sir W. Courtney, Bart.# at which more than 
1000 persons were present. A bullock was roasted whole ; a 
butt of wine anrl several tuns of beer and cider were given to the 
populace. At the same lime Sir William delivercd'to his son, 
then of age, Powdrani Castle, and a great estate.” 

" Charlesworlh and Cox, two solicitors, convicted of forgery, 
stood on the jiillory at the Royal Exchange. The first was 
severely handled by the populace, but the other was very much 
favoured, and protected by six or seven fellows who got on the 
pillory to protect him from the insults of the mob." 

" A boy killed by falling upon iron spikes, from a lamp-post, 
which he climbed to see Mother Needham stand in the pillory." 

" Mary Lynn was burned to ashes at the stake for being con- 
cerned in the murder of her mistress.” 

“Alexander Russell, the foot soldier, who was capitally con- 
victed fora street robbery m January sessions, w'.as reprieved for 
transportation ; but having an estate fallen to him, oLuined a 
free pardon." 

“ The Lord John Russell married to the Lady Diana Spencer, 
at Marlborough House. He has a fortune of ^30,000 down, 
and is to have ^^loo.ooo at the death of the Duciiess Dowager 
of Marlborougli, his grandmother." 

“ March 1 b^ing the anniversary of the Queen's birthday, when 
Her Majesty entered the forty-ninth year of her .ige, there was a 
splendid appearance of nobility at St. James's. Ilcr Majesty 
was magnificently dressed, and wore a flovvered muslin head- 
edging, as did also Her Royal Highness. Tlic Lord Portmore 
was said to have had the richest dress, though au Italian Count 
had twentv-four diamonds instead of buttons.” 

New clothes on the birthday were the fashion for all loyal 
people. Swift mentions the custom several times. Walpole 
is constantly speaking of it ; laughing at the practice, but having 
the very fine.-! clothes from Pans, nevertheless. If the King 
and Queen were unpopular, there were very few new clothes 
at the drawing-room. In a paper in the True Patriot^ No. 3, 
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written to attack the Pretender, the Scotch, French, and Popery, 
Fielding supposes the Scotch and the Pretender in possession of 
London, and himself about to be hanged for loyalty, — when, 
just 05 the rope is round his neck, he says. "My little girl 
entered ray bed-chamber, and put an enil to my dream by 
pulling open my eyes, and telling me that the tailor had just 
brought home my clothes for His Majesty's birthday.” In his 
"Temple Beau,” the beau is dunned "for a birthday suit of 
velvet, j^40." Be sure that Mr. Harry Fielding was dunned too 

ITic public days, no doubt, were splendid, but the private 
Court life must have been awfully wearisome, 

"I will not trouble you," writes Hervey to Lady S.indon, 

" with any account of our occupations at Hampton Court. No 
mill-horse over went in a moie constant track, or a more un- 
changing circle , so that, by the assistance of an almanack for ^ 
the day of the week, and a \salch for the hour of the day, you * 
may inform yourself fully, without any other intelligence but 
your memory, of every transaction within the verge of the Court. 
\V.ilking, chaises, levdcs, .iiid audiences fill the morning. At 
night the King plays .it cunmiercc and bnckganiinon, and tlie 
Queen at quadrille, where poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual 
nightly gauntlet, the Queen pulling her hood, and the Princess 
Royal rapping her knuckles. 'Fbe Duke of Grafton takes his 
nightly opiate of lottery, and slct'ps as usual between the Prin- 
cesses Amelia and C'arolme. Loid Granlhani sliolls from one 
room to another (.is Uiyden says), like some disconienled ghost 
that oft appears, .ind is forbid to speak , and stirs himself about 
as people .stir a fire, not wiiii any design, but in liopes to malce 
It burn brisker At l.isl the King gets up ; the pool finishes ; 
and cverylK^dy has then dismission Tlicir Majesties retire to 
l^ady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford ; my Lord Grantham, 
to J^ady Trances and Mr. C lark some to supper, sonic to bed ; 
and thus the evening and the morning make the day.” 


The King’s fondness for Hanover occasioned all sorts of 
rough jokes among Ins English subjects, to whom sauerkraut 
and sausages have cv^r been ridiculous objects. When our 
present Prince C.'onsort came among us, the ]ieople bawled out 
songs in the streets, indicative of the absurdity of Germany 
in general. The sausage-shops produced enormous saiLsagcs 
which we might suppose were the daily food and delight of 
German Princes. I remember the carcatures at the marriage 
of Prince Leopold with the Princess Charlotte. The bride- 
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groom was drawn in rags, George III.’s wife was called by 
the people a beggarly German duchess ; the British idea being 
that all princes were beggarly except British princes. King 
George paid us back. lie thought there were no manners out 
of Germany. Sarah Marlborough once coming to visit the 
Princess, whilst Her Royal Highness was whipping one of the 
roaring Royal children, " Ah ! ’’ says George, who was standing 
by, '*you have no good manners in England, because you are 
not properly brought up when you are young.” He insisted 
that DO English cook could roast, no English conchnian could 
drive : he actually questioned the superiority of our nobility, our 
horses, and our roast beef ! 

AVhil*?! he was away from his beloved Hanover, 'everything 
rei laint'd there exactly as in the I^incc's presence. There were 
eight hundred horses in the stables, there was all the apparatus 
of chamberlains. Court-marshals, and equerries ; and Court 
assemblies were held every Saturday, where all the nobility of 
Hanover assembled at what I can't but think a fine and touching 
ceremony. A large arm-chair was placed in the assembly room, 
and on it the King's portrait. 'Ihc nobility advanced, and 
made a bow to the arni-chair, and to the image which Ncbuchad- 
ner.rar the King had set up ; and spoke under their voices 
before the august picture, just as they would have done had the 
King Cliiirfurst been present himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover. In llm year 1729, 
he went foi two whole years, during which C.'arohnc reigned for 
him in JCngland, and he was not m the least missed by his 
British subjects. lie went again m '35 and '36 , and betw^ecn 
the years 1740 and 1753 was no less than eight times on the Con- 
tinent, which .imusemcnt he was obliged to give up at the out- 
break of the Seven Years' War. Here every day's amusement 
was the .same. “ Our life is as uniform as that of a monastery,” 
writes a courtier whom Vchsc quotes. *' ICvery morning at 
eleven, and every evening at six, wc drive in tin heat to Hcrren- 
hausen, Jhrough an enormous linden avenue ; and twice a day 
cover oui coats and coaches with dust. In the King's society 
there never is the least change. At tabic, and at cards, he secs 
always the same faces, and at the end of the game retires into 
his chamtkT. Twice a week there is a French theatre ; the other 
days there is play in the gallery. In this way, were the King 
always to stop in Hanover, one conlcl make a ten \ cars’ cplendar 
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of his proceedings ; and settle beforehand what his time of 
business, meals, and pleasure would be." 

The old pagan kept his promise to his dying wife. Lady 
Yarmouth was now m full favour, and treated with profound 
respect by the Hanover society, though it appears rather 
neglected in England when she came among us. In 1740, 
a couple of the King’s daughters went to see him at Hanovei , 
Anna, the Princess of Orange (about whom, and whose husband 
and raarriage-day, Walpole and Hervey have left us the most 
ludicrous descriptions), and ALina of Ilesse-Cassel, with their 
respective lords. This made the Hanover Court very brilliant. 
In honour of his high guests, the King ga\c several fcic ^ ; 
among others, a magnificent masked ball, 111 the green theatre 
at Ilerrcnhauscn— the garden Ihcairc, with linden and lx)x for 
screen, and grass for a carpet, whc.e the riatens had danced to 
Cieorgc and Ins father the late siiiuin. The stage and a gicat 
part of the garden were illuminated with coloured lamps. 
Almost the w hole Court appeared m white dominoes, “ like,” says 
the dc.-^ciibcr of the scene, “like spans m the Elysian fields." 
At night, supper was served in the gallery wiili three great Lihles, 
and the King was very merry After sujjper dancing was resumed, 
and 1 did not get home till five o’clock by full daylight to Han- 
over. Some days afterwards we had, in the opera-house at 
Hanover, a great assembly. 'Jhc King appealed in a Tuikish 
dress; his turban was oni.imentcd with a magnificent 
of diamonds ; ll'.e Lady Yai mouth was dressed as a sult.ina, 
nobody was more beautiful than tlie Princess of llcsso." So, 
wlnlc poor Caroline is resting m her cofiin, dapper little George, 
with his red face and his white eyebrows and goggle-cyc';, at 
sixty yeais of age, is dancing a pretty dance with Madame 
Waimoden, and capering about dressed up like a lurk ! For 
twenty years more, that little old Bajaret went on in this Tiiikish 
fashion, until the lit came which choked the old man, when he 
ordered the side of Ill's coffin to be taken out, as w^ll as that of 
poor Caroliae’s who had preceded him, so that his sinful old 
bones and ashes might mingle with those of the faithful creature. 
O strutting Turkey-cock of Herrenhausen ! O naughty little 
Mahomet 1 in what Turkish paradise arc you now, and where be 
your painted houris? So Countess Yarmouth appeared as a 
sultana, and IIis Majesty in a Turkish dress wore an agrdfe of 
diamonds, and was very merry, was he ? Friends I he was your 
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fathers’ King as well as mine— let us drop a respectful tear over 
his grave. 

Fie said of his wife that he never knew a woman who was 
worthy to buckle her shoe ; he would sit alone weeping before 
her portrait, and when he had dried his eyes, he would go off to 
his Walmoden and talk of her. On the 25th day of October, 
1760, he being then in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and 
the thirty-fourth of his reign, his page went to take him his 
Koyal chocolate, and behold ! the Most Religious and Gracious 
King was lying dead on the floor. They went and fetched 
Walmoden ; but Walmoden could not wake him. Tlic Sacred 
Majesty was but a lifeless corpse. The King was dead ; God 
save the King ! But, of course, poets and clergymen decorously 
bewailed the late one Here arc some artless verse*', m which 
an English divine deplored the famous departed hero, and over 
which you may cry or you may laugh, c-xactly as your humour 
suits — 

*' While at his feet expiring Faction lay, 

No contest left but who should best obey ; 

Saw In his oflspriiig all hinihdf renewed ; 

The same fair path of glory still pursued ; 

Saw to young (Jeorge Augusta^ tare impart 
Whate'er < uiild raise and humanise the heart ; 

Blend all Iiis graiulsire's virtues with his own. 

And form their miiigletl raduince for the tlnone — 

No fartlier blessing could on earth be given 
The next degree of happiness was— heaven ' ’ 

If he had been good, if he had been just, if he had been pure 
m life, and wise in council, could the poet have said much 
more? It was a parson who came and wept over this grave, 
with Walmoden sitting on it, and clauiied heaven for the poor 
old man slumbering below. Here was one who had neither 
dignity, learning, morals, nor wit— who tainted a great society 
by a bad exam pU* , who, in \outh, manhood, old age, was gross 
low, and sensual ; and Mr. Porteus, afterwards my Lord ihsh< (» 
Porteiis, says the caith was not good enough for him, and that 
his only place was heaven ! Bravo, Mr. Porteus ! The divine 
who wept these tears over George the Second’s memory wore 
George the Third’s lawn. 1 don’t know whether people still 
admire his poetry or his sermons. 
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W E have to glance over sixty years in as many minutes. 

To read the mere catalogue of characters who figured 
during that long period would occupy our allotted time, and we 
should have all te.xt and no sermon. England has to undergo 
the revolt of the American lolonies; to submit to defeat and 
separation ; to shake under the volcano of the French Kevolu- 
lion ; to grapple and fight for the life with her gigantic enemy 
Napoleon ; to gasp and rally .iftcr that tremendous struggle. 
The old society, with its courtly splendours, has to pass away ; 
generations of statesmen to riic and disapi'iear , Pitt to follow 
Chatham to the tomb ; tlie memory of Rodney and Wolfe 
to be superseded by Nelson's and Wellington's glory , the old 
poets who unite us to Queen Anne’s time to sink into their 
graves ; Johnson to die, and Scott and Hyron to arise , Garrick 
to delight the world with his dazzling dramatic genius, and 
Kean to leap on the stage and take possession of the astonishixl 
theatre. Steam has to bo invented ; kings to be beheaded, 
banished, deposed, ix^stored. Napoleon is to be but an episode, 
and George III. is to be alive through all these varied changes, 
to accompany his people through all these revolutions of 
thought, government, society, to survive out of the old world 
into ours. 

When I first saw England, she was in mourning for the 
young Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I came 
from India as a child, and our ship touched at an island on 
the way home, where my black servant took me a long walk 
over rocks and hills until we reached a garden, where we saw 
a man walking. '’That is he,” said the black man . " that is 
Bonaparte ! He eats three sheep every day, and all the little 
children he can lay bonds on ! ” 'There were people m the 
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British dominions besides that poor Calcutta serving-man, with 
an equal horror of the Corsican ogre. 

the same childish attendant, I remember peeping 
til rough the colonnade at Carlton House, and seeing the alxide 
of the great Prince Regent. I can see yet the guards pacing 
before the gates of the place. The place 1 What place? 
The palace exists no more than the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It is but a name now. Where be the sentries who 
used to salute as the Royal chariots drove in and out ? The 
chariots, with the kings inside, have driven to the realms of 
Pluto , the tall Guards have marched into darkness, and the 
echoes of their drums are rolling in Hades. Where the 
pjlacc once stood, a hundred little children are paddling up 
and clown the steps to Saint James’s Park. A score of grave 
genlliinieii arc taking iheir tea at the “ Athcnscum Club;” as 
many gn^ly warriors arc garrisoning the “ United Service 
Club” opposite. I^all Mall is the great social Exchange of 
London now — the mart of news, of politics, of .scandal, of 
rumour— the English Eorum, so to speak, where men discuss 
the l.ist despatch from the* Crimea, the last speech of Lord 
Derby, the ne\t move of Lord John. And, now and then, to 
a few antic|uarians whose thoughts arc with the past rather 
than with the present, it is a memorial of old times and old 
pe ople, and Pall Mall is our Palmyra. Look ! About this 
loin of Ten Tiiousand was killed by Konigsinarck's g^ng. 
In that groat red house Gainsborough lived, and Culloden 
CiiinbtTland, George III.’s uncle. Yonder is Sarah Marl- 
borough’s palace, just as it stood when that termagant occu- 
j> ed It. At 25, Walter Scott used to live ; at tlie liousc, now 
No. yQ,"* and occupied by the society for the Propagation of 
llie Gospel m 7' orcign Parts, resided Mistress Eleanor Gwynn, 
comedian. How often has Queen Caroline’s chair issued 
from under yonder arch ! All the men of the Georges In vc 
passol up and down the street. It has seen Walpole’s chaiiot 
and Chatham's sedan; and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on llieir 
W’ay to Brooks’s ; and stately William Pitt stalking on the 
arm of Dundas ; and Hanger and Tom Sheridan reeling out 
of Raggett’s , and Byron limping into Wattier’s ; and Swift 
striding out of Bury Street , and Mr. Addison and Dick 
Steele, both perhaps a little the better for liquor; and the 

* 1856. 
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Prince of Wales and the Duke of York clattering over the 
pavement ; and Johnson counting the posts along the streets, 
after dawdling Ijcfore Dodsley’s window ; and Horry Walpole 
hobbling into his carriage, with a gimcrack just bought at 
Christie's ; and Geoige Selwyn sauntering into Wliite’s. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we got a mass of 
correspondence by no means so brilliant and witty as ^Valpolc’s, 
or so bitter and bright as Hervey’s, but as interosting, and even 
more descriptive of the time, because the letters are the work of 
many hands. You hear more voices speaking, as it were, and 
more natural than Horace’s dandified treble, and Sporus’s 
malignant whisper. As one reads the Selwyn letters — as one 
looks at Reynolds's noble pictures illustrative of those magni- 
ficent times and voluptuous people — one almost hears the voice 
of the dead past , the laughter and the chorus , the toast called 
over the brimming cups ; the shout at the i ace-course or the 
gamiiig-labie ; the merry joke frankly spoken to the laughing 
fine lady. How tine those ladies were, those ladies who heard 
and spoke such coarse jokes , how grand tho^c gentlemen ! 

1 fanty that peculiar product of the past, tiic fine gentleman, 
has almost vanished oft the face of the earth, and is ilisappear- 
ing like tlie beaver or the Red Indian. We can’t have tine 
gtmllemcn any more, because we can't have the society in which 
tlicy lived. *1110 pc’ople will not olji'y . the parasites will not be 
as obscqiiiods as formerly ‘ children do not go dow n on their 
knees to beg their parents' l^lessing chaplains do not say giace 
and retire before the pudding: servants do not say "youi 
honour" and “your worship" at every moment, tiadesmcn do 
not stand hat in hand as the gentleman passes : authors do not 
wait for hours in gentlemen’s anteiooins with a fulsome dcdica- 
tion, for which they hope to get five guineas from his Lordship. 
In the days when there weiefine gentlemen, Mr. Secietary Pitt’s 
iinder-sccictanes did not daie to sit down before him ; but Mr. 
PiLt, in his turn, went dowm on his gouty knees to George II. ; 
and when George III. spoke a few kind words to him, Lord 
Cliathain burst into tears of reverential joy and gratitude , so 
awful was the idea of the monarch, and so great tlie distinctions 
of rank. Fancy Lord John Russell or Loid Palmerston on their 
knees whilst the Sovereign was reading a dcspatcli, or beginning 
to cry because Prince Albert said something civil I 

At the accession of George III., the patricians were yet at 
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the height of their good fortune. Society recognised their 
superiority, which they tlicmselves pretty calmly took for granted. 
They inherited not only titles and estates, and seats in the 
House of Peers, but seals in the House of Commons. There 
wore a multitude of Government places, and not merely these, 
but bribes of actual notes, which members of the House 
took not much shame in receiving. Fox went mto I*arliament 
at twenty ; Pitt when just of age • his father when not much 



older. It was the good time for patricians. Small Vilamo to 
them if they took and cnjo>od, and ovcr-enjoycd, the prizes of 
politics the pleasures of social life. 

In tho«;e letters to Sclwyn, we are made acquainted with a 
whole society of these defunct fine gentlemen : and can watch 
with a curious interest a life which the novel-writers of that 
time, I *hink, have scarce touched upon. To Smollett, to 
Fielding even, a lord was a lord: a gorgeous being with a 
blue ribbon, a coroneted chair, and an immense star on liis 
bosom, to whom commoners piiid reverence. Richaidson, a 
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man of humbler birth than either of the above two, owned that 
he was ignorant regarding the manners of the aristocracy, and 
besought Mrs. DonnclUn, a lady who had lived in the great 
world, to examine a \oliiine of Sir Charles Grandison, and 
point out any errors which she might sec in this particular. 
Mrs. Donncllan found so many faults, that Richardson changed 
colour ; shut up the book ; and muttered that it were best to 
throw It in the lire. Here, in Sdwyn, we have the rcril original 
men and women of fashion of tlic early time of George III. 
We can follow tliem lo llie new tlub at Almack's : we can travel 
over Jiurope with them : wc can accompany them not only lo 
the public places, but to their country'houses and private society. 
Here is a whole company of them ; wits and prodigals; some 
pcTse\enng m their b.id wajs , some repentint, but relapsing ; 
beauljfiil ladies, iMrasites, humble chaplains, led captains. 
TJio-i fair creatines w'hom we lo\e m Reynolds’s portraits, and 
who still look out on us from Jus canvases with their sweet calm 
f.ices and gnacious smiles — those fine gentlemen who did us the 
Jionoui to go\crn us , who inherited their boroughs ; took ihcir 
case in their patent pi, ices ; and slipped Lord North’s bribes so 
elegantly under their ruftlcs— we make acquaintance with a 
hundred of these fine folks, he.ar tlieir talk and laughter, read 
of their loves, quarrels, intrigues, debt-^, duels, divorces , can 
fancy them alive if wc read the book long enough. We can 
attend at Duke Il.uuilton’s wedding, and behold him marry 
his bride with the curtam-ring : we can peep into her jjoor 
sister's death-bed wc can sec Cliailes Fox cursing ovci the 
cards, or March bawling out the odds at Ncwm.trket: weean 
im.igine Burgoyne tripping off from Saint James’s Stred to 
conquer the Aincnc.nns, and slinking back into the club soint,- 
wh.it ciesttallen after his beating; wc can sec the young King 
dressing himself for the drawing-room and asking ten thousand 
questions reg.irding all the gentlemen : wc can have high life 
or low, the struggle at the Opera to behold the Violetta or the 
/anipcnm — the M.icaronis and fine ladies in their chairs trooping 
to the niasquciad j or Madame Cornclys's — the crowd at Drury 
Lane to look at tlic body of Miss Ray, whom Parson Hackman 
has just pistolled -or we can peep into Newgale, where poor 
Mr. Rice the foiger is waiting his fate and liis supper. *' You 
need not be particular about the sauce for his fowl," says one 
turnkey to anoilur ; “for you know he is to l^e hanged in the 
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morning.” '* Yes,” replies the second janitor, “but the chaplain 
sups with him, and he is a terrible fellow for melted butter.” 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Doctor Warner, 
than whom Plautus, or Ben Jonson, or Hogarth, never painted 
a better character. In letter after letter he adds fresh strokes to 
the portrait of himself, and completes a portrait not a little 
curious to look at now that the man has passed away ; all the 
foul pleasures and gambols in which he revelled, played out ; 
all the rouged faces into which he leered, worms and skulls ; 
all the hne gentlemen whose shoe-buckles he kissed, laid in 
their coflins. This worthy clergyman takes care to tell us that 
he does not believe in his religion, though, thank Heaven, be 
is not so great a rogue as a lawyer. He goes on Mr. Selwyn’s 
errands, any errands, and is proud, he says, to be tnat gentle- 
man’s proveditor. He waits upon the Duke of Queensberry 
— old Q — and exchanges pretty stones with that aristocrat. 
He comes home “after a hard day’s christening,” as he says, 
and wiites to his p,atroii before sitting down to whist anti part- 
ridges for supper. He revels in the thoughts of ox-cheek and 
burgundy — he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, licks his 
master's shoes with explosions of laughter and cunning smack 
and gusto, and likes the taste of that blacking as much as the 
best claret in old Q.'s cellar. He has Rabelais and Horace at 
Ins greasy fingers' ends. He is inexpressibly mean, curiously 
jolly; kindly and good-natured m secret — a tender-hearted 
knave, not a venomous lickspittle. Jesse says, that at his 
chapel in I.ong Acre, “he attained a considerable popularity 
by the pleasing, manly, and clocjucnt style of his delivery.” 
Was infidelity endemic, and corruption in the air ? Around a 
young King, himself of the most exemplary life and undoubted 
piety, lived a C'ouit society as dissolute as our country ever 
knew. George II. 's bad morals bore their fruit in George HI.' * 
early years ; as I believe that a knowledge of that good mat s 
example, his moderation, his frugal simplicity, and God-fi’ar'ng 
life, tended infinitely to improve the morals of the country and 
purify the whole nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of Sclwyn's correspondents 
is the Earl of Carlisle, grandfather of the amiable nobleman at 
present * Viceroy in Ireland. The grandfather, too, was Irish 
Viceroy, having previously been treasurer of the King’s house- 

* 1856. 
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hold; and, in 1778, the principal Commissioner for treating, 
consulting, and agreeing upon the means of quieting the 
divisions subsisting in Ills Majesty’s colonics, plantations, and 
posscs'^ions m North America. You may read his Lordship's 
manifestoes in the Royal New York Gazette, He R'turned to 
England, having by no means quieted the colonies , and spc(‘dily 
afterwards the Royal Nexo York Gazette somehow cc.iscd to be 
published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly-bred Lord Carlisle was one 
of the English fine gentlemen who was svell-nigh mined by the 
awful debauchery and extravagance which prevailed iii the great 
English society of those days. Its dissoluteness was awful 
it had swarmed over Europe after the Peace , it had danced, 
and raced, and gambled in all the Courts. It had made its 
bow at Versailles , it had run its horses on the pUii of SabloiT?. 
near Pans, and created the Anglomani.i there . it had r\ ported 
vast quantities of pictures and marbles from Rome and 
Elorcncc: it had mined itself by building great galleiies .ind 
palaces for the reception of the statues and pictures it had 
brought over singing-women and dancing-wonicn from all the 
operas of Europe, on whom my Lords lavished their thousanils, 
whilst they left their honest wives and honest children languishing 
in the lonely deserted splendours of the cattle and park at home. 

Hcsidcs the great London society of iho^e days, there was 
another unacknowledged world, extravagant beyond measure, 
tearing about in the pursuit of pleasure ; dancing, gambling, 
drinking, singing ; meeting the real society in the public places 
(at Ranelaglis, Vauxhalls, and Ridoitos, about which our old 
novelists talk so constantly), and outvying the real leaders of 
fasliion in luxury, and splendour, and beauty, h'or instance, 
when the famous Miss Gunning visited Pans as T^ady Coventi), 
where slic expected that her beauty would meet with the 
applause which had followed her and her sister through Eng- 
land, it appears she was put to flight by an English l.idv still 
more lovely in the eyes of the Parisians. A certain Mrs. Pat 
took a box at the opera opposite the Countess , and was so 
much handsomer than her Ladyship, that the parterre ciicd out 
that this was the real ICnglish angel, whertmpon Lady Co\ entry 
quitted P.ins in a hufif. The poor thing died presently of con- 
sumption, accelerated, it was said, by the red and white paint 
with winch she plastered those luckless charms of hers. (W'o 
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must represent to ourselves nil fashionable female Europe, at 
that time, as plastered with white, and raddled with red. ) She 
left two daughters behind her, whom George Sclwyn loved (he 
was curiously fond of little children), and who are described very 
drolly and pathetically in these letters, in their little nursery, 
where passionate little Lady Fanny, if she had not good cards, 
flung hers into Lady Mary's face , and where they sat conspiring 
how they should receive a mother-in-law whom their papa 
presently brought home. They got on very well with their 
inoiher-m-law, who was very kind to them ; and they grew up, 
and they were married, and they were both divorced afterwards 
poor little souls ! Poor painted mother, poor society, ghastly 
m Its pleasures, its loves, its revelries ! 

As for my Lord Commissioner, we can afford to speak about 
him ; because, though he was a wild and weak Commissioner at 
one tune, though he hurt his estate, though he gamblefl and lost 
ten thousand pounds at a silting—" five times more," says the 
unlucky gentleman, " than I ever lost before ; ” though he swore 
he never would touch a card again ; and yet, strange to say, 
went back to the table and lost still more ; yet he repented of 
his errors, sobered down, and became a worthy peer and a good 
country gentleman, and returned to the good wile and tlic good 
children whom he had always loved with the best part of his 
heart. He had married at onc-and-lwenty. He fcand himself, 
in the midst of a dissolute society, at the head of a great foitune. 
Forced into luxury, and obliged to be a great lord and a great 
idler, he yielded to some temptations, and paid for them a bitter 
penalty of manly remorse ; from some others he fled wisely, 
and ended by conquering them nobly. Hut he always had the 
good wife and children in his mind, and they saved him. " I 
am very glad you did not come to me the morning I left Lon- 
don.’ he writes to G. St'lywn, as he is embarking for Amenea. 
" 1 can only say, 1 never knew till that moment of |3art‘iig, 
whai grief was." There is no parting now, where they arc. 
The faithful wife, the kind generous gentleman, have left a 
noble nice behind them ; an inheritor of his name and titles, 
w'ho is beloved as widely as he is known ; a man mori kind, 
aceoinnlished, gentle, friendly, and pure ; and female rh t'cnd- 
nnts occupying high stations and embellishing great names; 
some renowned for beauty, and all for spotless lives, and piou.s 
matronly virtues. 
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Another of Selwyn's correspondents is the Earl of March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry, whose life lasted into this 
century: and who certainly as earl or duke, young man or 
greybeard, was not an ornament to any possible society. The 
legends about old Q. arc awful. In Selwyn, in Wiavall, and 
contemporary chronicles, the observer of human nature may 
follow him, drinking, gambling, intriguing to the end of his 
career; when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old Don Juan 
died, as wicked and unrepentant as he had been at the hottest 
season of youth and passion. There is a house in Piccadilly, 
where they used to show a certain low window .at which old Q. 
sat to his very last days, ogling through his senile glasses the 
women as they passed by. 

There must have been a great deal of good about this lazy 
sleepy George Selwyn, which, no doubt, is set to his present 
credit. " Your friendship,’* wnu’s Carlisle to him, " is so 
different from anything 1 ha\e ever met with or seen in the 
world, that when I recollect the extraordinary proofs of your 
kindness, it seems to me like a dream." *' I liave lost my oldest 
friend and acquainhincc, G. Sehvyn," writes Walpole to Miss 
Berry . "1 really loved him, not only for his infinite wit, but for 
a thousand good qualities." I am glad, for my part, that sucli 
a lover of cakes and ale should liavr liad a thousand good 
qualities — that he should have been friendly, generous, warm- 
hearted. trustworthy. I rise at six," W'rites Carlisle to him, 
from Spa (a great resort of fa««hionable people m our ancestors* 
days), "play at cricket till dinner, and dance in the evening, 
till I can scarcely crawl to bed at eleven. There is a life for 
you ! You get up at nine ; play witli Raton your dog till twelve, 
in your dressing-gown ; then creep down to * White's ' ; are five 
hours at table; sleep till supper-time; and then make two 
wretches carry you m a sedan-chair, with threv pints of claret in 
you, three miles for a shilling." Occasionally, instead of sleep- 
ing at "White’s," George went down and snoozed in the House 
of Commons by the side of Lord North. He rciirescnted 
Gloucester for many years, and had a borough of his own, 
Ludgershall, for which, when he was too lazy to contest Glou- 
cester, he sat himself. " I have given directions for the election 
of Ludgershall to be of J-ord Melbourne and myself," he writes 
to the Premier, whose friend he was, and who w'as himself as 
sleepy, as witty, and as good-natured as George. 
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If, in looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, men of rank 
and fashion, we must perforce depict them as idle, profligate, 
and criminal, we must make allowances for the rich men’s 
failings, and recollect that we, too, were very likely indolent and 
voluptuous, had we no motive for work, a mortal's natural taste 
for pleasure, and the daily temptation of a large income. What 
could a great peer, with a great castle .and park, and a great 
fortune, do but be splendid and idle ? In these letters of Lord 
Carlisle's from which I have been quoting, there is many a just 
complaint made by the kind-heart cd young nobleman of the 
state which he is obliged to keep ; the magnificence in which 
he must live ; the idleness to which his position os a peer of 
England bound him. Better for him had he been a lawyer at 
his desk, or a clerk in his ofRcc ; — a thousand times better chance 
for happiness, education, employment, security from temptation. 
A few years since the profession of arms was the only one which 
our nobles could follow. The Church, the Bar, medicine, litera- 
ture, the arts, commerce, were below them. It is to the middle 
class wc must look for the safety of England: the working 
educated men, away from Lord North's bribery in the senate ; 
the good clergy not corrupted into parasites by hopes of prefer- 
ment ; the tradesmen rising into manly opulence ; the painters 
pursuing their gentle calling , the men of letters in their quiet 
studies : these arc the men whom we love and like tc read of m 
the last age. How small the grandees and tlie men of pleasure 
look beside them ! how contemptible the stones of the George 
HI. Court squabbles are beside the recorded talk of dear old 
Johnson ! What is the grandest entertainment at Windsor, 
compared to a night at the club over its modest cups, with Percy 
and Langton, and Goldsmith and poor Bozzy at the table ! I 
declare I think, of all the polite men of that age. Joshua 
Reynolds was the finest gentleman. And they were good, :is 
well 05 witty and wise, those dear old friends of the past, 'i neir 
minds were not debauched by excess, or effemmate with luxury. 
They loilcd their noble day's labour : they rested, and took their 
kindly pleasure: they cheered their holiday meetings with 
generous wit and hearty interchange of thought : they wrrc no 
prude-s, but no blush need follow their conversation : they were 
merry, but no riot came out of their cups. Ah ! I would have 
liked a night at the Turk's Head,” even though bad news had 
arrived from the colonics, and Doctor Johnson was growling 
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against the rebels ; to have sat with him and Goldy ; and to 
have heard Burke, the finest talker in the world ; and to have 
had Garrick flashing m with a story from his theatre I— I like, I 
say, to think of that society ; and not merely how pleasant and 
how wise, but how good they were. I think it was on going 
home one night from the club that Edmund Rurkc — his noble 
soul full of great thoughts, be sure, for they never left him ; his 
heart full of gentleness— was accosted by a poor wandering 
woman, to whom he spoke words of kindness ; and moved by 
the tears of this Magdalen, perhaps having caused them by the 
good words he spoke to her, he took her home to the house of 
his wife and children, and never left her until he had found the 
means of restoring her to honesty and labour. O you fine 
gentlemen ! you Marches, and Selwyns, and C'hestcrfields, how 
small >011 look by the side of these great men ! Good-natured 
Carlisle plays at cricket all day, and dances in the evening " till 
he can scarcely crawl,” gaily coninasling his superior virtue w'ith 
George tSclwyn’s, "cairicd to bed by two wretches at midnight 
with three pints of claret in him.” Do you remember the verses 
— the sacred verses — which Johnson wrote on the death of his 
humble friend Levett ? 

“ Well tried thrmi^li m-iny a vary ini? year. 

See Levclt to llic ^'avc dcscciul ; 

OfTicioiis, innocent, sincere. 

Of LI y fncniiUi>s name the friend. 

In misery' s darkest cavern knoi^n, 

His useful c.ire was ever iukIi, 

Where hopeless anguish poiiicd tlic groan. 

And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay, 

No petty gam disdained by pride. 

The modest w.ints of every day 
ITie toil of every' day supplied. 

His virtues walked their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Kicrnal Master found 
Ills single talent well employed." 

Whose name looks the brightest now, that of Queensberry the 
wealthy duke, or Selwyn*thc wit, or Levett the poor physician? 

I hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon James Boswell 
some errors for embalming him for us ?) to be the great supporter 
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of ll)c* Rritish monirchy and Church during the last age— better 
til. in whole benches of Insiiops, better than Pitts, Norths, and 
the groat Burke him«it'lf. Johnson had the imf of the nation : 
In') immense authority reconciled it to loyalty, and shamed it 
out of irroligion. When George TII. talked with him, and the 
people heard the great author’s goorl opinion of the .Sovereign, 
whole generations rallied to the King. Johnson was revered .as 
a sort of oracle , and the oradc declared for Church and King. 
Wh.at a humanity the old mail had i lie was a kindly partaker 
of all honest pleasures : a fierce foe to all sin, but a gentle enemy 
to all sinners. “ Wh.at, boys, are you for a frolic?” he cries, 
when Tofihani Bcauclerc comes and wakes him up at midnight . 
“ Pm with you.” And away he goes, tumbles on his homely 
old clothes, and trundles through Co\ent G.'irdcn wuh the young 
fc'llows. When he used to frequent Ckariick’s theatre, and had 
"the liberty of the scenes," he sajs, "All the actresses knew 
me, and dropped me a ciiilsey as they passed to the stage." 
'That would make a pmtty picture it is a pretty picture, in my 
mind, of youth, folly, gaiety, tendcily surveyed by wisdom's 
merciful jHire eyes. 

George Ilf. and his Queen lived in a very unpretending but 
elegant-looking house, on the site ot the hideous pile under 
which his granddaughter at pi esent reposes. T he King’s mother 
inhabited (hrllon Ifouse, which contemporary' luiiits represent 
with a perfect parailisc of a garden, with trim lawms, green 
arcades, and MStas of classic statues. She admired these in 
company with my Lord Bute, W'ho had a fine classic taste, and 
sometimes counsel took and sometimes lea in llic pleasant green 
arbours along with that polite noblem.an Bute was hated with 
a rage of wliieh lIiiTc have bi*en few examples in English 
history. He was the butt for everybody's abu'ic ; for Wilke 
dc'-ihsh mischief, for Ghurchill’s slashing satire ; for the hoo.ing 
of tlic mob tli.it roasteil the lx)ot, his emblem, in a thoi :;'nd 
bonfires, that h.ated him bec.ausc he was a faxounie and a 
Seoieliman, calling him "Mortimer," '* Lothario," I know not 
wh.at names, and accusing his Royal mistress of all '-orts of 
crimes — the grave, lean, demure elderly woman, who, 1 ilare say, 
was quite as good as her neighbours. Chatham lent tlu aid of 
his great malice to infiucnce the popular .sentiment against her. 
He assailed, in the House of Lords, " the secret influcice, more 
mighty than the throne itself, w Inch betrayed and i if)« 7 i;ed every 
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administration.'* The most furious pamphlets echoed the cry. 
'* IniptNich the King’s mother,” scribbled o\cr inerv wall at 
the Court end of the town, \Val]iolc telK u*;. \Miat had she 
done? What had Trcdenck, Prince of Wales, CJcorge’s father, 
done, that he was so loathed by George II. and never mentioned 
by George 111. ? Let us not seek for stoiU'. to b.iltei (h.it for- 
gotten grave, but acquiesce in the conteinpoiaiy eintaph over 
him 


“ Here lies I* I oil, 

Who U.1 .'iiul is dead. 

H.nd 11 ht,L]1 hi > falhcr, 

T h.)d niiii'h r.itlui, 

1 1 id iL hoi II 111 > luolliLr, 
hull hollLr ih •! inoilur 
H.id I' htLii !n - siKitr, 

No oiii woiili' liiiV'. inissf^l lici 
JIad iL l>tLii I lie u iiole iic rallun, 
hull 1)1 lit I jiir ilu II nion 
Iilll sillLi. 'll'> >ii!\ J ll.d, 
ho M is ih\ and Is do id, 
’lh<.ii.'s iiK. inoti. lu he. said. ' 


The VMclow with • iglit chiMieri round Iiei prudoiUly recon- 
ciled herself with the King, .intl won the old man's confjdi nce 
and good-will, A •sluewd. li.ird, donuiieenng, nanovv-ininded 
woman, she ediicaud her chddien acc.ouliiig to hei lights, nnd 
.spoke o( the eldest as .1 iiull ‘juod 1jo\ Ik kept him veiy close : 
she hi Id the tigluc^-l lein o,ei liim '-he Ji id tunous prejudices 
and bigotries. Hi'' tmele, tin biiily ( 'uiiibeiland, hiking down 
a sabre once, and drawing it to atnii':i' the child - the boy sLailed 
bade and turned pile. 'Ihe I'uiue felt a generous shuck: 
“What must they have told him about ine?” he asked. 

lliis inother'b bigotiy and h.itu d lit' inlienti d with the com i- 
gcous obstinacy of his own race, but he was a firm believer 
vvlierc his latheis had hien freethinkers, .fiid .1 true and fond 
supportei of the Chmrch, of which he was the tiluLir dch iider. 
Like other dull 1111 ii. lie King was all hii life ‘^iispicious of 
superior pcoi'Io. 1 Ic dul not like J''ov , he did not like ynulds , 
he did not like NcLon, C hatham, liiiike; he was It sty at the 
idiM of all innovation^, and suspicious of all innovators Mo 
loved mediocrities, lienj.imm West was his favtairile pamler ; 
Bcallie was his poet. '1 lie King lamented, not vvilhont jiathos, 
in his after life, that his education had been neglected, lie vv.is 
a dull lad brought up by narrow -minded people. Tiic cleverest 
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tutors in the world could have done little probably to expand 
that small intellect, though they might have improved his taste, 
and taught his perceptions some generosity. 

But he admired as well as he could. There is little doubt 
that a letter, written by the little Princess Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,— a letter containing the most feeble commonplaces 
about the horrors of war, and the most trivial remarks on the 
blessings of peace — struck the young monarch greatly, and 
decided him upon selecting the young princess as the sharer of 
his throne. I pass over the stones of his juvenile loves—of 
flannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, to whom they say he was 
actually raarned (though 1 don't know who has ever seen the 
register) — of lovely black-haired Sarah Lennox, about whose 
beauty Walpole has written in raptures, and who used to lie in 
wait for the young Prince, and make hay at him on the lawn of 
Holland House. He sighed and he longed, but he rode away 
fiom her. Her picture still hangs m Holland House, a mag- 
nilicent masterpiece of Reynolds, a canvas w'orthy of Titian. 
She looks from the castle window, holding a bird in her band, 
at black-eycd young Charles Fox, her nephew. The Royal 
bird flew away from lovely Sarah. She had to figure as brides- 
maid at her little Mecklenburg rival's w'cdding, and died in our 
own time a quiet old lady, who had become the mother of the 
heroic Napiers. 

They say the little Princess who had written the fine letter 
about the horrors of war — a beautiful letter without a Ginglc 
blot, for which she was to be rewarded, like the heroine of 
the old siielling-book story — was at play one d.iy with some of 
her young companions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that the 
young ladies' conversation was, strange to say, about husbands. 
“Who will take such a poor little princess as me?" Charlotte 
said to her fnend, Ida von Bulow, and at that very moment the 
postman's horn sounded, and Ida said, " Princess ! there is the 
sweetheart." As she said, so it actually turned out. The post- 
man brnught letters from the splendid young King of all England, 
who said, “ Princess ! Ix^causc you have written such a beautiful 
letter, which does credit to your head and heart, come and be 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and the true wife 
of your most obedient servant, George 1 " So she jumped for 
joy ; and went upstairs and packed all her little trunks ; and set 
oflf straightway for her kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a 
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harpsichord on board for her to play upon, and around her a 
beautiful fleet, all covered with flags and streamers : and the 
distinguished Madame Auerbach complimented her with an ode, 
a translation of which may be read in the Gmihman^s Magaxine 
to the present day : — 

“ Her gallant navy through the main 
Now cleaves its liquid way. 

There to their queen a chosen train 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. 

Europa, when conveyed by Jove 
To Crete’s distinguished shoie, 

Greater attention sc4irce could ptovc, 

Or be respected more." 

They met, and they were married, and for years they led the 
happiest simplest lives sure ever led by married couple. It is 
said the King winced when he first saw his homely little bride ^ 
but, however that may be, ho was a true and faithful husband 
to her, as she was a faithful and loving wife. They had the 
simplest pleasures — the very mildest and simplest — little country 
dances, to which a dozen couples were invited, and where the 
honest King would stand u[} and dance for three hours at a 
time to one tune ; after which delicious excitement they would 
go to bed without any supper (the Court people grumbling sadly 
at that absence of suppiT), and get up quite early the next 
morning, and peihaps the ne.xt night have another dance ; or 
tlie Queen would play on the spinet — she played pretty well, 
Haydn said — or tlic King w'ould read to her a paper out of the 
S/er^a/or, or perhaps oiu.* of Ogden’s sermons. O Arcadia! 
w'hat a life it must have been! There used to be Sunday 
drawing-rooms at Court ; but the young King stopped these, 
as he stopped all that godless gambling whereof we have made 
mention. Not that George was averse to any innocent pleasures, 
or pleasures which he thought innocent. He was a patron of 
the arts, after his fashion , kind and gracious to the artists whom 
he favoured, and respectful to their calling. He wanted once 
to establish an Order of Minerva for literary and scientific 
characters ; the knights were to take rank after the Knights of 
the Bath, and to sport a straw-coloured ribbon and a star of 
sixteen points. But llierc was such a row among the literati 
as to the persons who should be appointed, that the plan was 
given up, and Minerva and her star never came down amongst us. 
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He objected to painting St. Paul’s, as Popish practice ; ac- 
cordingly, the most clumsy heathen sculptures decorate that 
edifice at present. It is fortunate that the paintings, too, were 
spiircd, for painting and drawing were woefully unsound at the 
close of the l.ast century ; and it is far better for our eyes to con- 
template whitewash (when we turn them away from tlio clergy- 
man) than to look at Opie's pitchy canvases, or Fuseli's livid 
monsters. 

And yet there is one day in the year — a day when old George 
loved with all his heart to attend it— when I think St. Paul’s 
presents tlic noblest sight in the whole vrorld . when five 
thousand charity children with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet 
fresh voices, sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill with 
praise and h.ijDpmess. I have seen a hundred grand sights in 
the world — coronations, Parisian splendours, Crystal Palace 
openings, Pope s chapels with tiicir processions of long-tailed 
cardinals and quavering choirs of fat soprani— but think in all 
Christendom there is no such sight as Chanty Children's Day. 
A^on AugU, sed (vigeli As one looks at that beautiful multi- 
tude of innocents . as the first note strikes . indeed one may 
almost fancy that cheiiibs are singing 

Of Church music the King was always very fond, showing 
skill in It both .IS a ciitic and as a performer. Many stories, 
mirthful and affecting, arc toltl of his behaviour at the concerts 
W'liich he ordered. Wlien he was blind and ill he chose the 
music for the Ancient Concerts once, and the music and words 
which he selected were from ''Samson Agonistes," and all h.id 
reference to Ins blindness, his captivity, and his aillicLion. lie 
would beat time with his music-roll tts they sang the antlicm m 
the Chapel Royal. If the page below was talkative or inatten- 
tive, down would come the niusjc-roll on young scapegrace's 
powdered head. 'Hie theatre was always Ins delight. IIis 
bishop- and cleigy used to attend it, thinking it no shame t > 
appear where that good man was seen He is said not to hm e 
cared for Shakspearc or tragedy much ; farces and pantomimes 
were In'! joy , and csix'cially when clown swallowed a carrot or 
a string of sausages, he woujfi laugh so outrageously that the 
lovely Pimccss by his side would have to say, “ My gi.icKuis 
monarcli, do compose younself." Hut be continued to laugh, 
and at the very smallest farces, as long as bis poor wits were 
left him. 
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There is something to me exceedingly touching in that simple 
early life of the King's. As long as his mother lived — a do^eii 
years after his marriage with the little spinet- player—hc was a 
great shy awkward boy under the tutelage of that hard parent. 
She must have been a clever, dominrenng, cruel woman. She 
kept her household lonely and m gloom, mistrusting almost all 
people who came about her children. Seeing the joung Duke 
of Gloucester silent and unhappy once, she sharply asked him 
the cause of his silence. *' 1 am thinking,*’ said the poor child. 
"'Ihinkmg, sir! and of what?" " J am thinking if ever I haic 
a son I will not make him so unhappy as you make nic." The 
other sons were all wild, except George Dutifully c\LTy 
evening George and Charlotte paid their \isit to the King’s 
moth* r at Carlton House. She had a throat-complaint, of 
which she died, but to the l.ist persisted in drning about the 
strceii to show she was alix*. 'Hie night before her death the 
resolute woman talked with her son and daughter-in-law as 
usual, went to bed, and was found dead there in the iiiorning. 
"George, be a king'" were tlie words which she was forever 
croaking in the ears of her son and a king the simple, btubliorn, 
affectionate, bigoted man tried to be. 

He did lus best ; he worketi according to his lights ; what 
virtue he knew, he liied to practise , wh.'t knowledge he could 
master, he strove to acquire. He was loi e^er di awing maps, 
for example, and learned geography with no sriiall care and 
industry. He knew all ab(-»nt the family histones and genea- 
logies of his gently, and putty histones he must have known. 
He knew the whole Anny Lt^f , .ind all the facings, and ihi 
exact numlxjr of the buttons, and all ilie lags and kices, and the 
cut of all the cocked-hats, pigtails, and gaiters in his army. 
He knew the personnel of the Universities , what doctors were 
ncliiied to Socinianism, and who were sound Churchmen ; he 
knew the etiquettes of his own and his grandfather's (Joiirts to 
a nicety, and the smallest particulars regarding the routine of 
mmistcTs, secretaries, embassies, audiences , the humblest page 
in the anteroom, or the meanest helper in the stables or kitchen. 
These parts of the Royal busine.ss he was ea]iablc of learning, 
and he learned. But, as one thinks of an office, almost divine, 
performed by any mortal man — of any single bi'ing pretending 
to control the thoughts, to direct the faith, to order the implicit 
obedience of brother millions, to compel them into war at liia 
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cffonce or quarrd ; to command, ** In this way you shall trade, 
in ihis way you shall think; these neighbours shall be your 
allies whom you shall help, these others your enemies whom 
you shall slay at niy orders ; in this way you shall worship 
God ; ” — who can wonder that, when such a man as George 
took such an ofliee on himself, punishment and hiinuli4tion 
should fall upon people and chief? 

Yet thcie is something grand about his courage. The 
battle of the King with his aristocracy remains yet to be told 
by the historian w'bo shall view the reign of George more 
justly than the trumpery panegyrists who wrote imiiicdiately 
after his decease. It was lie, with the people to hack him, 
who made, the war with America; it was he and the peoide 
who refused justice to the Roman Catholics ; ami on both 
questions he beat Ihi* patiicians. He bribed: he bullied, he 
darkly dissembled on occasion he exercised a slippery perse- 
verance, and a vindictive resolution, which one almost admires 
as one thinks Ins character over. His courage was never to 
he beat. ItlMinpkcl Noitli underfoot: it Ixmt the stiff neck 
of the younger l*itt : even his illness never conqucicd that 
indomitable spirit. As soon as Ins brain W'as clear, it resumed 
the scheme, only laid aside when Ins reason left him • as soon 
as his hands weic out of the strait-waistcoat, they look up the 
pen and the plan which had engaged him up to tin' moment 
of his malady. I believe it is by pel sons believing themsLbc.. 
in the right that nine-tenths of the tyranny of tins world has 
been perpetrated. Arguing on that convenient premiss, tlie 
Dcy of Algiers would cut off twenty heads of a morning ; 
Father Dominic would bum a score of Jews in the ])rLsonce 
of the Most Catholic King, and the Archbishops of Toledo and 
Salamanca sing Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jcsuils hung 
and quartered at Smithfield, and witches burned at Sale'ji, 
and all by worthy people, who believed they had the K t 
authority for their actions. 

An(’ so, w’lth respect to old George, even Americans, whom 
he hated and who conquered him, may give him creri.: for 
having quite honest reasons for oppressing them Apj t^nded 
to Lord Brougham’s biographical sketch of Lord Noitl are 
some autograph notes of the King, which let us most ouiiously 
into the state of his mind. "The times certainly r. quire,” 
says he, '* the concurrence of all who W'lsh to prevent anarchy. 
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I hnvc no wish but the prosperity of my own dominions, llicrc- 
forc I must look upon all who would not licnitily assist me as 
bad men, as well as bad subjects.” That is the way he 
reasoned. " I wish nothing but good, therefore o\cry man 
who docs not agree with me is a traitor and a scoimilu]." 
Remember that he Ijclicvrd himself anointed by a 
commission ; rcmemljcr that he was a man of slow parts .uid 
imperfect education ; that the same awful will of HeaM'ii whu’h 
placed a crown upon his head, which made him tcndei to Ins 
family, pure in his life, couiageou^ and honest, made him dal* 
of comprehension, obstinate of will, and at many times dt pined 
him of reason. He wms the father of his people ; liis rcbelljoii 
children must be dogged into oKiiioncc- He was tlic defendci 
of the Protestant f.iith , he would nilier lay that stout liead 
upon the block than that Cilholies should have a sliaie in iIk’ 
govcrmiiciit of I'ngland. And von do not suppo'^c* that llice 
arc not honest bigots enough m all countries to back kings m 
this kind of statesmanship ^ Without doubt the Aincncaii 
W'ar was popular m England. In 1775 the addiess m favour 
of coercing the colonies was earned by 304 to 105 in the 
Commons, by 104 to 29 in ilic House of Lords Popular’ 
— so was the Revocation of thr* lOdict of Nantes popular m 
France so was the Mas^-ac’-e of S,iiiit I’nlhalomuw *=0 was 
the Inquisition exceedingly popular in Spam. 

Wars and revolutions arc. however, the politician's provmei' 
Tbc great iwenls of this long rc*ign, the statesmen and orators 
who illustrated it, F do not pn lend to make the subjects of an 
hour's light talk. Let us return to our humblei duty of Court 
gossip. Yonder Mts our little (^neen, sui rounded by many stout 
sons .aiul fair daughters whom she bore to her faithriil (icoite. 
The Iiistory of the daughters, as little Mi'^s Burney has paiiiUd 
them to us, IS delightful. They were liandsome— siie calls them 
bi'autiful ; they were most kind, loving, and ladylike , thi'j were 
gracious to «*very person, high and low, who served them 
They had many little accomplishments of their own I l)i-» one 
drew: that one played the piano: they all wmki’cl mo'-i pro- 
digiously, and fitted up wliole suites of rooms— pretty smiling 
Penelopes — with their busy little needles. As we pictme to 
ourselves the *:ociety of ciglity years ago, we must imagire Iiiiii- 
dreds of thou'^ands of groups of women in gnat high caps, 
tight bodies and full '=k«rls, needling away, whilst one of the 
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number, or perhaps a favoured gentleman in a pigtail, reads out 
a novel to the company. Peep into the cottage at Olney, for 
example, and sec there Mrs. Unwin and I.ady Ilcskcth, those 
high-bred ladies, those sweet pious women, and William Cowper, 
that delicate wit, that trembling pietist, that refined gentleman, 
absolutely reading out "Jonathan Wild" to the ladies ! What 
a change in our manners, m our amusements, since then 1 
King George's household was a model of an English gentle- 
man's household. It was early ; it was kindly ; it was chari- 
table ; it was frugal ; it was orderly ; it must have been stupid 
to a degree which I shudder now to contemplate. No wonder 
all the Princes ran away from the lap of th.it dreary domestic 
.irlue. It always rose, rode, dined at slated intervals. Day 
after day was the same. At the same hour at mgnt the King 
kissed his daughters' jolly cheeks ; the Princesses kissed their 
molher's band ; and Afadame 1 hiclke brought the Royal night- 
cap. At the same hour the equerries and women in waiting had 
ilieir little dinner, and cackled over their tea. The King had 
his backgammon or his evening concert ; tlui equerries yawned 
themselves to de.aih in the anteroom ; or the King and his family 
walked on Windsor slopes, the King holding his darling little 
Princess Amelia by the hand ; and the people crowded round 
quite good-naturedly , and the Eton boys thrust their chubby 
cheeks under the crowd's elbows; and the concert u'.'t, the 
King n'^ver failed to take his enormous cocked-Iiat off, and 
salute nis band, and say, " Thank you, gentlemen " 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life than this of Kew' or 
Windsor, cannot be imagined. Ram or shine, the King lodo 
every day for hours ; poked his red face into hundreds of cottagi's 
round about, and showed th.at shovel hat and Windsor iiniforni 
to f.irmers, to pig-boys, to old women making apple-dumpling'^ , 
to .tH sorts of pcopl(\ gentle and simple, about whom countl ss 
stOIle^ are told. Nothing can be more undignified than tl.'-c 
stone.. When llaroim Alraschid visits a subj'ect incog., the 
latt'T I > sure to be very much the bcttei for the caliph’s magni- 
ficence. Old George showed no such Royal splendour He 
used to give a guinea sometimes . sometimes feel in his pockets 
and find he had no money ; often ask a man a hundred qur Mions : 
about the number of his family, about his oats and bran®, about 
the rent he paid for his house, and ride on. On one .jceasion 
he pl.syed the part of King Alfred, and turned a pi'^ce of meat 
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with asCnng nt a cottager's house. Wlien the old woman caiuc 
home, she found a paper with an enclosure of money, and a 
note wiiiten by the Royal pencil : “ I'lve guineas to buy a jack." 
It was not splendid, but it was kind and worthy ol Fanner 
George. One day, when the King and Queen were walking 
together, tliey met a little boy — they were always foml of childi on , 
the good folk — and patted the little white head. “ \\ hosc 
little boy are you?" asks the Windsoi uniform. " I am ihe 
King's beefeater's little boy," replied the child. On whicli die 
King said, "Then kneel dou'n, and kiss the Qinen's hand." 
But the innocent offspring of the beefeater declined this tri^at. 
" No,” said lie, " 1 won't kneel, for if I do, 1 shall spoil my new 
brceclies " The thrifty King ought to haie hugged luiii and 
kmgliied liim on the spot. George's adinireis wrote pages and 
pages of such storii s about him. One morning, Ix-iure anybody 
else was up, the King walked about Gloucester town , pushed 
over Molly the hou'^einaid with her pail, who was scrubbing the 
doorsteps , ran upstairs and wc»ke .all the ciiuerries m their bed 
rooms; and then Irotlod down to the bridge, wheie, by tins 
lime, a dci/en of louts were assembled. "What' is tins 
(Gloucester New IGridge?" a^ked our gracious monarch , and die 
txiople answeied Imn, "Yt/., your Majesty." "Why, then, 
my boys," said he, " let us have a hu^/a> ' " After gi\ mg iliem 
which intellectual gialification, he went home to bieakfast. (Jur 
fathers read these simple lilos with fond pleasure, laiigluil at 
these very small jokes; liked the old man wJio fwked his no'se 
into e\cry cottage , who hvi’d on plain wholesome roa-^l .ind 
boiled ; who despised your French kickshaws , who was a line 
licarty old Isnghsh gentleman You may have seen Giliay's 
famous print of him — in the old wig, in the stout old Jiuleoiis 
Windsor uniform— as the King of Brohdingnag, peering at a 
little Gulliver, whom he holds up in his liand, whilst in llie 
other he has an opci.i-glass, tlirongh which he surveys the pigmy ? 
Our fatlicrs diose to set up George as the type of a gieat king , 
and the little Gulliver was the great Napoleon. Wc piuled 
ourselves on our picjudices, wc blustered and braggerl with 
.absurd \ainglory , we dealt to our enemy a monstrous injii^jticc 
of contempt and scorn ; wc fought liim with all weapons, iiieaii 
as well as heroic. There was no he wc would not believe , no 
cnarge of ci line which our furious prejudice woukl not credit. 

1 thought at one time of making a collection of the li'.s which 
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tht I’lcnch Iiiifl written ngainst us, and we had published 
I'lcm during the war. it would be a stiange memorial 
oi i>o])ular falhchood. 

llu'ir Majesties were very sociable potentates: and the 
(,'oui t Clironiclcr tells of numerous visits which they paid to their 
.subjects, gentle and simple : w’lth whom they dined ; at whose 
e.ieat country-houses they stopped ; or at whose poorer lodgings 
they affal) 1 y partook of tea and bread-and-butter. Some of the 
great folk Sfxiiit enormous sums in entertaining their sovereigns. 
As marks of special favour, the King and Queen sometimes 
stood as sjjonsors foi the children of the nobility. We find 
l.,idy Salisbury was so honoured in the year 1786, and in the 
ye.ir 1802, Lady Chesterfield. 'I he Coutt News relates how 
hei Larlysliip received their ^^aJestlcs on a state bed “dressed 
with white satin and a profusion of lace, the counterpane of 
white satin eiiibroideied with gold, and the bed of crimson satin 
hnrd wall white." 'J he child was fust brought by the nurse to 
the Marchioness of r.aih, who presided as chief nurse. 'Ihen 
the Marchioness handed baby to the Queen, 'Ihen the Queen 
haiiflcd the little darling to the Bishop of Norwich, the officiat- 
ing clergyman ; and, the ceremony over, a cup of caudle was 
pu'senled by the f'.iil to His Majesty on one knee, rjn a large 
gold waiter, placed on a crimson velvet cusluoii. Misfortunes 
Jvould occm m these interesting gcnullcctoiy ccrcinomes of 
Royal worship. Bubb Doddington, Lord Mcleombe, a very fat, 
pulfy man, in a most gorgeous ('ourt-suit, had to kneel, Ciimber- 
Iviiid says, and was so fat .and so tight that he could not get up 
again. “ Kneel, sir, kneel ! " cried my Lord-in-w'aitiiig to a 
country mayor who had to read an address, but who went on 
with Ills compliment standing. “ Kneel, sir, kneel 1 " cries my 
l.oul, m dreadful .alarm. “ I can’t ! " says the Mayor, turning 
louiid ; " don't you see I have got a wooden leg?" In the capunl 
“ Burney Diary and I^ctters," the home and Court life of g »o<l 
old King George and good old Queen Charlotte arc preseided 
at portentous length. The King rose every morning at six : 
and had two hours to himself. He thought it cffcmin.ac to 
have a carpet in his bedroom. Shortly before eight, the Queen 
and the Royal family were always ready for him, and they 
piocccded to the King’s chapel in the castle. There were no 
fires III the passages : the chapel was scarcely alight ; pi iiiccsses, 
governesses, equerries grumbled and caught cold . but cold or 
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hot, it was tlicir duly to go : and, wet or dry, light or dark, the 
stout old George was always lu his place to say aiiieii to the 
cliaplnin. 

The (Queen's character is represented ui "Burney'’ at full 
length. SIjc was a sensible, most decorous woman ; a \ery 
grand lady on Stale occasions, simple enough in ordinary life ; 
well read as times went, and giving shrewd opinions about 
books; stingy, but not unjust; not generally unkind to her 
dependents, but invincible in her notions of etiquette, and quite 
angry if her people suffered ill-health in her service. Slie gave 
Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the pool young woman 
a life which well-mgh killed her. Slie never thought but that 
she was doing Hmney the gicaiest fav<uii, in taking her fiom 
fri rdoni, fame, .md conipetcnee, niui killing her off with langnoi 
in lli.it dieary Court. It was not dreary to hei Had slic lieen 
seiv.int instearl of unstress, her spirit would never have broken 
down ■ slie never would have put a pin out of place, or been a 
inonieiit fiom her duly. w.Ij not weak, and she could not 
paidon those who were She was perfectly coriect in life, and 
.she hated poor sinners with a rancom such is virtue ionieiinic- 
lias. She must have had awful jjrivate Iri.il^; of her own • not 
merely with her children, but with her husband, m those long 
days about vvhicli nobody will ever knov .mi) thing now ; when 
he was not quite insane; when his incessant tongue was bab- 
bling folly, rage, persecution ; and she h.id to smile and be 
icspectful and attentive undei this intolerable t'nnui. 'J'he Queen 
bore all her dufes stoutly, as she expected others to bear them. 
At a State dinstemiig, the lady wlio held the infant was tired 
ami looked unwell, and the I’rincess ot ^Vak‘s asked permission 
for her to sit down. “ Let her stand," said the Queen, flickii g 
the snuff off her sleeve. S//c would have stood, the resolute old 
woman, if she had had to hold the child till liis beard was grown. 

*' I am seventy ye.irs of age,” the Queen said, facing a mob of 
luffians who stopj)ed her sedan ; I have been fifty years Queen 
of Knglaiid, and I never was insulted before." I'carless, rigid, 
unforgiving little Queen ! ^ I don't w'onder ihil her sons revolted 
from her. 

Of all the figures in that large f.imily group which surrounds 
George and his Queen, the prettiest, I think, is the father's 
fkirling, the Princes > Amelia, pathetic for her bcanly, her sw'cct- 
ncss, her early death, and for the extreme passionate tenderness 
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w ilh which her father loved her. This was his favourite amongst 
all the children : of his sons, be loved the Duke of York best. 
Ihirney tells a sad story of the poor old man at Weymouth, and 
how eager he was to have this darling son with him. The 
King's house was not big enough to hold the Prince ; and his 
father had a poi table house erected close to his own, and at 
huge pains, so that Ins dear Frederick should be near him. He 
clung on his arm all the time of his visit talked to no one else ; 
had talked of no one else for some time before. The Prince, so 
long cxp«*cted, stayed but a single night. He had business in 
London the ne\t day, he said. 1 he dulness of the old King’s 
Court stupified York and the other big sons of Ceoige 111. 
They scared equerries and ladies, fnghtened the modest little 
circle, with their coarse spirits and loud talk. Of little comfort, 
indeed, were the King's sons to the King. 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling , and the little maiden, 
prattling and smiling in the fmid arms of that old father, is a 
sweet image to look on. 'I here is a family picture m “ Burney,” 
which a man must be very hard-hearted not to like. She 
desenbes an after-dinner walk of the Royal family at Windsor. 

It was really a mighty pretty procession,” she says ** The 
little Princess, just turned of three ye.irs old, in a robe-coat 
covered with fine muslin, a diessed close cap, while g’ovcs, and 
fan, walked on alone and first, highly delighted with the pniadc, 
and turning from side to side to sec everybody as she passed ; 
for all the terracers stand up ag.ninst the walls, to make a clear 
passage for the Royal family the moment they come in sight. 
Tlicn followed the King and Queen, no loss delighted with the 
joy of their htlli* darling. The J’nnccss Royal leaning on latdy 
LliKabcth Waldcgravc, the Princess Augusta holding by the 
Duchess of Anc.aster, the Princess Elizabeth led by Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, followed.” 

"Office here takes place of rank,” says Burney, — to cvplm i 
how It W’as that Lady Elizabeth Waldcgrave, as lady of Pie 
bedchamber, walked bofoie a duchess. 

"General Bade, and the Duke of Montague, and Major Trice 
as equerry, brought up the rear of the procession.” 

One secs it * the band playing its old music, the sun shiaing 
on the happy loyal crowd , and lighting the ancient baltlrments, 
the rich elms, and purple landscape, and bright grc^aibward ; 
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the Roynl standard drooping from the great to\ver yonder ; as 
old George passes, followed by his race, preceded by the 
charming infant, who caresses the crowd with her innocent 
iiniilcs. 

•'On sight of Mrs. Ddany, the King instantly stopped to 
speak to her ; the Queen, of course, and the little iTineess, and 
all the rest, stood still. They talked a good while with the 
sweet old lady, during whicli time llic King once or twice 
addressed himself to me. I caught the Queen’s e>e, and saw 
in it a little surpnse, but by no means any dl^J:)leasll^e, to sec 
me of the party. The little Pniice.-b went up to Mrs. Delany, 
of whom she is very fond, and bchaveil like a little angel 
to hci. She then, with a look cf inquirv and ricolleLlion, came 
behind Mrs. Delany to look at me. ‘ L am afiaid,' said 1, in a 
whisper, and stooping down, ‘your Roy.al Highness does not 
reniembei me?' Her .ans\\i»- was an arch htlle ssiinie, and a 
nearer approach, with her lips, pouted out to kiss me.'* 

The rrjnce.ss wrote verses hn self, .and there are some pretty 
plaintive hues atlnbiitcd to hci, winch are more touching than 
better poetry ' 

“ Unllnnkiiig, idle, wild, and young, 

J laughed, 'ind daMced, .ind udkcl, and sung : 

And, proud ofh^.'^iUli, of fi«cdoni \.iin, 

Dreamed iiol of mjtow, care, cn p iiii ; 

(JoiiLliulmc', in th<isi huiir^ of 
That all the w orM w is ni.idc for uic. 

Kut whoii the hoiii lU* iii;d l uiie, 

W'hen siLkncbs. shook this ticiiihling frame, 

When folly's pay pursuits were o'er, 

Anri 1 1 oiild smp .iiid daiico no more, 

It then oceuiicd, how s.id tw'uuld he, 

Were this world only made for irie.” 

The poor snnl c,u’tlccl it — and cre 3ct she was dead the 
agonised father w.is in such .a state, that the oflicers round 
about him ’»ere obliged to set watchers o\er him, and from 
November i8io George Ilf. ceased to reign All the world 
knows the story of his malady: all history presents no sadder 
figure than that of the old man, blind and deprived of reason, 
wandering through the rooms of his palace, addressing ima- 
ginary parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly 
Courts. I have seen his picture as it was taken at this time, 
banging in the apartment of bis daughter, the Landgravine of 
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}Ic‘5sc Ilombonrjf— anurlst books .ind Windsor furniture, and 
a Iiundral lorid icminibcencos of her English home. The poor 
old father is represented in a purple gown, his snowy beard 
falling over his breast— the star of his f.unous Order still idly 
•'hiniiig on it. He was not only sightless . he became utterly 
deaf. All light, all reason, all sound of human \oiccs, all the 
pleasure^ of this u oriel of Cod, were taken fiom him. Some 
slight lucid nioriKMUb he had; m one of which the Queen, 
deainng to see him, entered the room, and found linn singing a 
hymn, and acconipan> mg himself at the harpsichord. When he 
had fine hod ho knelt down and pra 3 ’ed aloud for her, and then 
for Ins family, and then for the nation, coneluding with a prayer 
for himself, that it niiglit p’easc Ciod to avert Ins heavy calarnUy 
from him, but if not, to gi\c liiui resignation to submit. He 
then burst into tears, and his reason again fled. 

Whiil i^rcMchcT need moralise on this story ; what words save 
the simplest are requisite to tell it ^ It is too tcinble for tears. 
'1 lie thought of such o misery smites me down in submission 
before ilie Ruler of kings and men, the Moiiaieli Supreme o\cr 
empires and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of life, death, 
happiness;, victory. “O brotheic," I said to those who heard 
me first ni America — "O bi others ! speaking the same dear 
mothor-tongiie— O coiniadcs * enemies no inoie, let us take a 
mournful hand togetlier as we stand by this Ro\ al corpse, and 
call a tiuee to battle ' I^ow he lies, to whom the proudest used 
to kneel once, and who was cast low'cr than the poorest : dead, 
whom millions pia>ed for in vain. Driven off his throne; 
buffeted b> rude hands ; with hia children in revolt ; the darling 
of bis old age liillcd before him untimely ; our Lear hangs over 
her breathless lips and cries, ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little ! ' 

‘ Vf v not Ins gliO'it— oh ! let him pass- he hates him 
'I h.it Mould upon tlie rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer ’ ’ 

Hush ! Strife and Quarrel, over tlie solemn grave I Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march! Fall, dark curtain, upon his 
pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy ! ” 
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I X Twiss’s nrniisinjj “ Life o' l.laoii," we road liow, on the 
»!caili of t!io Duke of Yoik, ihe old chancellor became 
poi>‘.t‘'btd of a lock of the defunct Prnicc'.s liair ; and so careful 
was be icbiii’ctiiiij the authenticity of the relic, that Hessy Lldoii 
lii:> wjfo sat m till* room with tlie young man from Ilamkt’s who 
tliblnbulwl the iinglct into separate lockets, which each of tin; 
JCldoii family aflerw.irds won*. You know how, when C3ooigi* 
IV came to JCihnhurgh, a belter man than he went on board 
the Roytd yacht to welcome the King to lus kingdom of Scot- 
land, seized a goblet from which His Maje->ty hail just drunk, 
vowed It should ii'in.Lm for ever as an heirloom m his family, 
clapped the precious glass in lus pocket, and sat down on it and 
broke It when he got home Suppose the good slienfi's prize 
unbroken now at Abbotsford, should we not snulc with some- 
thing like jjily as we beheld Suppose one of those lockets 
of the no-Popery Prince’s hair oflered for .sale at Christie’.?, 
hbrii'i e dine snmmo invcnies f \iiy^ many pounds would you 
find foi the illustrious Duke? Madame Tussaud has got King 
George's coronation robes; is there any man now’ alive who 
would kiss the hem of that trumpery? lie sleeps since thirty 
years : do not any of you, who remember Inin, wonder that you 
once respected and huzza’d and admired him ? 

'J’o make a portiait of him at first .seemed a matter of small 
difhculty. There is his coat, his star, his wig, his countenance 
simpering under it : with a slate and a piece of chalk, 1 could at 
this very desk perform a recognisable likeness of him. z\nd yet 
after reading of him in scores of volumes, huniing him through 
old magazines and newspapers, having him here .it a b.dl, there 
at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, you find you have 
nothing — nothing but a coat and a wig and a mask smiling 
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bcloivr ic— nothing but a great simulacrum. His sire and grand> 
sires were men. One knows what they were like: what they 
would do in given circumstances : that on occasion they fought 
and demeaned themselves like tough gootl soldiers. They had 
friends whom they liked according to tlieir natures ; enemies 
whom they hated fiercely ; passions, and actions, and individu- 
alities of their ow'n. llic sailor King who came after George 
was a man: the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, loud, 
jolly, cursing, courageous. But this (icorge, what was he’ I 
look through all his life, and recognise but a bow and a grin. 
T try and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, 
stays, n coat with frogs ami a fur collar, a star and blue nlibon, 
a pocket-handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of I'ruefitt’s 
best nutty-brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a huge 
black stock, underwaistcoals, more underwaistcoats, and then 
nothing 1 know of no sentiment that he ever distinctly uttered. 
Documents are published under his name, but people wrote 
them— private letters, but people spelt them. He put a great 
George 1 *. or George R. at the bottom of the page and fancied 
he had written the paper : some bookseller’s clerk, some poor 
author, some f/tdu did the work ; saw to the spelling, cleaned 
up the slovenly sentences, and gave the la.\ niaudhii t-lipslop a 
sort of consislcncy. He must have had an indivirluahty - the 
dancing-master whom he emulated, nay, surpassed — the wig- 
niakcr who cuilcd his toupee for hmi — the tailor w'ho cut his 
coats, had that. Hut, about CJeoige, one can get at nothing 
actual. That outside, I am certain, is pad .ind tailoi's work , 
there may be something liehmd, but what’ We cannot get at 
the char.icter ; no doubt never shall. Will men of the future 
have nothing better to do than to uiiswalhe and interpret that 
Royal old mumniy ? T own I once used to think it would be 
good sport to pursue him, fasten on him, and pull him down 
But now I am ashamed to mount and lay good dogs on, 
summon a full field, and then to liunt the poor game 
Oil the I3th August, 1762, the forty-seventh anniversary of 
the acces.sion of the House of Brunswick to the English thrrnc, 
nil the bells in London iK'aled in gratulation, and announced 
that an heir to George 111. was born. Five days afterwards the 
King was pleased to pass letters patent under the great teal, 
creating II.R.H. the Prince of Great Britain, Electoral I rince 
of Branswick Luneburg, Duke of Cornwall and Rothc^^ay, Earl 
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of Garrick, Baron of Renfrew, I^ord of the Ibles, and Great 
Steward of Scotland, ftiiice of Wales, an<l Earl of Chester. 

All the people at his birth thronged to see this lovely child ; 
find behind a gilt china-scrcen railing in Saint James’s Palace, 
in a cradle surmounted by the three princely ostrich feathers, 
the Royal infant was laid to delight the eyes of the lieges. 
Among the earliest instances of homage paid to him, I read that 
"a curious Indian bow and arrows were ^ent to the Prince from 
his father’s faithful subjects in New Yoik.” He was fond of 
playing with these toys : an old statesman, orator, and wit of h:s 



grandfather’s and great grandfather's time, never tired of his 
business, still eager in Ins old age to be well at Court, I'Sed to 
play with the little I’niicc, and pretend to kill down dead when 
the I'nnceshot at him with his toy bow and arrows— and gel up 
and fall down deadovei and over again — to the increiuscd deliglit 
of tile child. So that he was flattered from his cradle upwards ; 
and before his little feet could walk, statesmen and courtiers 
were busy kissing them. 

There is a pretty picture of the Roy.il infant—a beautiful 
buxom child — asleep in his mother’s lap , who turns round and 
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holds a finger lo licr lip, as if she would bid the courtiers around 
respect the baby’s slumbers. From that day until his decease, 
sixty-eight years after, I suppose there were more pictures taken 
of that personage than of any other human being who over was 
liorn and died — in eveiy kind of uniform and every possible 
Court-dress — in long fair hair, with powder, with and without a 
pigtail — in every conceivable cocked-hat— m dragoon uniform — 
in Windsor uniform— in a field-marsh.'il's clothes— in a Scotch kilt 
and tartans, Vr’ilh dirk and claymore (a stupendous figure) — m 
a frogged frock-coat with a fur-collar and tight breeches and 
silk stockings— in wigs of every colour, fair, brown, and black— 
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in his f.inious coronation rolics finally, with winch performance 
he was so much in love that he distnbutcd copies of the pictuii 
to all the Courts and British embassies in Europe, and t-i 
mimbcrle.,a clubs, towii-halls, and private friends, I remenil)' r 
as a young man how almost every dining-room had his portr.at 
There is plenty of biogiaphical tattle about the Prince’s boy- 
hood. It is told with wheU nstonishmg rapidity he learned all 
languages, ancient and modem ; how he rode beautifully, '■a.iig 
charmingly, and played elegantly on the violoncello. That he 
was beautiful was patent to all eyes, lie had a high spirit; 
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and once, when he bad had a difference with his father, burst 
into the Royal closet and called out, " Wilkes and liberty for 
ever I" He was so clever, that he confounded his very go\cr- 
norsin learning ; and one of them, Lord Bruce, having made .1 
false quantity m quoting Greek, the admirable young rnnee 
instantly coiTccted him. Lord Bruce could not remain a go\ cr- 
nor after this humiliation ; resigned his office, and, to soothe 
his feelings, was actually promoted to be an carl ! it is the most 
wonderful reason for promoting a man that ever I heard. Loid 
Bruce was made an carl for a blunder in prosody . and Nelson 
was made a baron for the victory of the Nile. 
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Lovers of long sums haic added up the millions and millions 
which in the course of his brilliant existence this single Pi nice 
consumed. Besides his income of ;^SO,ooo, £70,o(Xi, £ roo,rx 30 , 
120, 000. a jear, we read of three applications to r*ai I lament ; 
debts to the amount of 160,000, of ^^650, 000; besides m\s- 
tenoiis foreign loans, whereof he pocketed the proceeds. Wh.it 
did he do for all this money? Why was he to liave it? If 
he had been a manufacturing town, or a populous rural district, 
or an army of five thousand men, he would not have cost more. 
He, one solitary stout man, who did not toil, nor spin, nor hglit, 
-^wliat had any mortal done that he should be pampered so? 
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In 1784, \\hen he was iwcnty-onc years of age, Carlton Palace 
was given to him, and furnished by the nation with as much 
luxury as could be devised. His pockets were filled with money : 
he said it w’as not enough ; he flung it out of window : he spent 
£10,000 a year for the coats on his back. The nation gave him 
more money, and more, an^ more. The sum is past counting. 
He was a pnnee most lovely to look on, and w.is christened 
Prince Florizel on his first appearance in the u'orld. TTiat he 
was the handsomest princ:* m the whole world was agreed by 
men, and .alas ! by many women. 

I suppose he must have been very graceful. There are so 
many testimonies to the charm of his manner, that we must 
allow him great elegance and powers of fascination. He, and 
the King of France's brother, the Count d'Artois, a charming 
young Prince who danced deliciously on the tight-ropc — poor 
old tottering exiled King, who asked hospitality of King 
Ceorge’s successor, and lived aw'hile m the palace of Mary 
Stuart — divided in their youth the title of first gentleman of 
Europe. We m England of course gave the prize to ottr 
gentleman. Until George’s death the propriety of that award 
was scarce questioned, or the doubters voted rebels and traitors. 
Only the other day I was reading in the reprint of the delightful 
" Nodes " of Christopher North. The health of THE KING 
is drunk in large capitals by tlie loyal Scotsman. You would 
fancy him .a hero, a sage, a statesman, a pattern for kings and 
men. It was Walter Scott who had that accident with the 
broken glass I spoke of anon. He was the King’s Scottish 
champion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty the fashion, 
and laid about him fiercely with his claymore upon all the Prince's 
enemies. The Hrunswicks had no such defenders as those two 
Jacobite commoners, old Sam Johnson, the Lichfield chapman s 
son, and Walter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer’s. 

Nature and circumstance had done their utmost to prepare die 
Prince for being spoiled : the dreadful dulness of Papa's Court, 
its stupid amusements, its dreary occupations, the maddening 
humdrum, the stifling sobriety of its routine, would have made 
a scapegrace of a much less lively prince. All the big princes 
bolted from that castle of ennui where old King George sat, 
posting up his books and droning over his Handel ; and old 
Queen Charlotte over her snuff and her tambour- frame. Most of 
the sturdy gallant sons settled dow n after sowing their wild oats. 
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and became sober subjects of their father and brother — not ill 
liked by the nation, which pardons youthful irregularities 
readily enough, for the sake of pluck, and unafTectedness, and 
good-humour. 

The boy is father of the man. Our Pnnee signalised his 
entrance into the world by a feat worthy of his future life. He 
Invented a new shoe-buckle. It was an inch long and fi\o 
inches broad. “It covered almost the whole instep, reaching 
down to the ground on cither side of the foot." A sweet inven- 
tion ! lovply and useful as the Prince on whose foot it sjiarkk'd. 
At his first appearance at a Court ball, we read that “ his coat 
was pink silk, with white cuffs, liis waistcoat white silk, 
embroidered with \arious-colourod foil, and .idorned with a pro- 
fusion of French paste. And his hat was ornamented with two 
rows of steel beads, five thousand 111 number, with a button .md 
loop of the same metal, and cocked in a new military style." 
What a Florizel I Do these dclails seem trivial ? 'fhoy arc the 
grave incidents of his life. IIis biograpluTs s.iy that when he 
commenced housekeeping in tliat splendid new pal.ice of his, 
the Prince of Wales had sonic windy projects of encouraging 
literature, science, and the arts ; of having assemblies of literary 
characters ; and societies for the encouragement of gcograpliy, 
astronomy, and botany. Asirononiy, geography, and botany ! 
Fiddlesticks! French balla-d.anccrs, French cooks, horse- 
jockeys, buffoons, jirocurer;, tailors, boxers, feneing-master*;, 
china, jewel, and gimcrack merchants — these were his real com- 
panions. At first he made a pretence of having Hurkc and l ox 
and Sheridan for his friends. But how could such men be 
serious before such an empty scapegrace as this lad ? Fon. might 
talk dice with him, and Sheridan w me , but what else had these 
men of genius in common with their taw'dry young host of 
Carlton House? That fribble the leader ot such men .is Fov 
and Burke ! That man s opinions .about the Constitution, the 
India Bill, justice to the Catholics — about any question graver 
than the button for a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge — 
worth anything! The friendship between the Prince and the 
Whig chiefs was impossible. They were hypocrites in jiretend- 
ing to respect him, and if he broke the hollow compact between 
them, who shall blame him? His natural compaiiions were 
dandies and parasites. He could talk to a tailor or a cook ; 
but, as the equal of great statesmen, to set up a creature, Lizy, 
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ueik, indolent, besotted, of monstrous vanity, and levity incur- 
able— it IS absurd. Th^ thought to use him. and did for 
awhile ; but th^ must have known bow timid he was ; how 
entirely heartless and treacherous, and have expected his deser- 
tion. Ills next set of fnends were mere table companions, of 
whom he grew tired too ; then wc hear of him with a very few 
select toadies, mere boys from school or the Guards, whose 
sprightlincss tickled the fancy of the worn-out voluptuary. 
What matters what fnends he h^ ? He dropped all his friends ; 
he never could have real friends. An heir to the throne has 
flatterers, adventurers who hang about him, ambitious men who 
use him ; but friendship is denied him. 

And women, 1 suppose, are as false and sclflsh in their deal- 
ings with such a character as men. Shall wc take the Leporello 
part, flourish a catalogue of the conquests of this Royal Don 
Juan, and tell the names of the favourites to whom, one after 
the other, George Prince flung his pocket-handkerchief? What 
purpose would it answer to say how Pcrdita was pursued, won, 
deserted, and by whom succeeded? What good in knowing 
that he did actually marry Mrs. Fits-llerbcrt accoiding to the 
rites of tlie Roman Catholic Church ; that her marriage settle- 
ments have been seen in London ; that the names of the 
witnesses to her marriage are known ? This sort of vice that wc 
are now come to presents no new or fleeting trait of manners. 
Debauchees, dissolute, heartless, flcklc, cowardly, have been 
ever since the world began. This one had more temptations 
than most, and so much may be said in extenuation for him. 

It was an unlucky thing for this doomed one, and tending to 
lead him yet farther on the road to the dcucc, that, besides being 
lovely, so that women were fascinated by him ; and heir-apparent, 
so that all the world flattered him ; he should have a beautiful 
voice, which led him directly in tlic way of drink : and thus all 
the pleasant devils were coaxing on poor Flonzel ; desire, and 
idleness, and vanity, and drunkenness, all clashing their merry 
cymbals and bidding him come on. 

Wc first hear of his warbling sentimental ditties under the 
walls of Kew Palace by the moonlit banks of Thames, with 
Lord Viscount Leporello keeping w'atch lest the music should 
be disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and supper was the universal fasfiion of 
the day. You may fancy all England sounding with choruses. 
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but some nbald, some harmless, all occasioning the consump- 
tion of a prodigious deal of fermented liquor. 

** The jolly Muse her wiugs to try no frolic (lif^hts need lake. 

But round the bowl would dip and fly, like swallows round a lake," 

sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, to which the 
Prince many a time joined in chorus, and of which the burden 
is,— 

And that I think's a reason fair to drink and fill again.'* 

This delightful boon companion of the Prince's found **a 
reason fair" to forego filling and drinking, saw the error of 
his W'a)s, ga^c up the bowl and chorus, and died retired and 
religions. The rnnee's table no doubt was a very tempting 
one. i he wits came and did their utmost to amuse him. It 
is wonderful how the spirits rise, the wit hiightcns, the wine 
has an aroma, when a great man is at the head of the table. 
Scott, the loyal Cavalier, the King’s true liegeman, the very 
best raconteur of his time, poured out with an endless gene- 
rosity hib store of old-world Icaining, kindness, and humour. 
Grattan contributed to it his wondrous eloquence, fancy, 
feeling. Tom Moore perched upon it for awhile, and piped his 
most exquisite little love-tunes on it, flying away in a twitter 
of indignation afterwards, and attacking the Prince with bill 
and claw. In such society, no wonder the sitting w'as long, 
and the butler tired of drawing corks. Remember what the 
usages of the time were, and that William Pitt, coming to the 
House of Commons after having drunk a bottle of port-winc at 
his ow'n house, would go into Ijcllamy's with Dundos, and help 
finish n couple more. 

You peruse volumes after volumes about our Prince, and 
find some half-dozen stock stones— indei d not many more 
— common to all the histones. He was good-natured ; an 
indolent voluptuous prince, not unkindly. One story, the 
most favourable to him of all, perhaps, is that as Piince 
Regent he w'as eager to bear all that could be .said in behalf 
of prisoners condemned to death, and anxious, if possible, to 
remit the capital sentence. He was kind to his servants. 
There is a story common to all the biographies, of Molly the 
housemmd, who, when bis household was to be broken up, 
owing to some reforms which he tried absurdly to practise, was 
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discovered crying as she dusted the chairs because she was to 
leave a master who had a kind word for all bis servants. 
Another talc is that of a groom of the Prince's being discovered 
m corn and oat peculations, and dismissed by the personage at 
the head of the stables ; the Prince had word of John’s disgrace, 
remonstrated with him very kindly, generously reinstated 
him, and bade him promise to sin no more— a promise which 
John kept. Another story is very fondly told of the Prince as 
a young man hearing of an oflicei’s family in distress, and 
how he straightway borrowed six or eight hundred pounds, 
put his long fair hair under his hat, and so disguised carried 
the money to the starving family. He sent money, too. to 
Sheridan on his death-bed, and would have sent nioic h.ad 
not death ended the career of that man of geniua. Besides 
these, there are a few pretty speeches, kind and gracoful, 
to persons with whom he was brought in contact. But he 
turned upon twenty friends. He was fond and familiar w'lth 
them one day, and he passed them on the next without 
recognition. He used them, liked them, lo\ecl them perhaps, 
in his way, and then separated from them. On Monday he 
kissed and fondled poor Pcrdita, and on Tuesday he met her 
and did not know her. On Wednesday he was very affec- 
tionate with that wretched Bnimmel, and on Thursday forgot 
him ; cheated him even out of a snuff-box which lie owed the 
poor dandy ; saw him years afterwards in his downfall and 
poverty, when the bankrupt Beau sent him another snuff-box 
with some of the snuff he used to love, as a pih^us token 
cf remembrance and submission ; and the King took the snuff, 
and ordered his horses, and drove on, and had not the grace 
to notice his old companion, favourite, rival, enemy, superior. 
In Wraxall there is some gossip about him. When the 
charming, beautiful, generous Duchess of Devonshire died - 
the lovely lady whom he used to call his clearest duchess 
and pretend to admire ns all English .society admired her- he 
said, “Thenwe have lost the best-bred woman in England.’* 
*‘Then we have lost the kindest heart in England," said .loble 
Charles Fox. On another occasion, when three nobienien 
were to receive the Garter, says Wraxall, ** A great pcrijonage 
observed that never did three men receive the ordei in so 
characteristic a manner. The Duke of A. advanced to the 
sovereign with a phlegmatic, cold, awkward air like a clown ; 
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Lord C. presented himself easy, unembarrassed, like a gentle- 
man!*' These are the stones one has to recall about the 
Prince and King— kindness to a housemaid, generosity to a 
groom, cnticism on a bow. There arc no better stories about 
him : they are mean and trivial, and they characterise him. 
*1 he great war of empires and giants goes on. Day by day 
victones arc won and lost by the bra\c. Torn smoky flags 
and battered eagles arc wrenched from the heroic enemy and 
laid at his feet ; and he sits there on his throne and smiles, and 
gives the guerdon of valour to the conqueror. He I Klliston 
the actor, when the Coronation was performed, in wliich he 
took the principal part, used to fancy himself the King, burst 
into tears, and hiccup a blessing on the people. 1 believe it 
is certain about George IV. , that he had heard so much of the 
war. knighted so many people, and worn such a prodigious 
quantity of marshal’s uniforms, cocked-hats, cock's feathers, 
scarlet and bullion in general, that he actually fancied he bad 
been present in some campaigns, and, under the name of 
General Brock, led a tremendous charge of the German legion 
at Waterloo. 

He IS dead but thirty years, and one asks how a great 
society, could have tolerated him? Would we bear him now? 
In this quarter of n century, what a silent revolution has been 
working ' how it has separated us from old times and manners ! 
How it has changed men themselves ! 1 can see old gentlemen 
now among us, of perfect good breeding, of quiet lives, with 
venerable grey heads, fondling their grandcliildrcn ; and look 
at them, and wonder what they were once. That gentleman of 
the grand old school, when he was in the loth Hussars, and 
dined at the Prince's tabic, would fall under it night after night. 
Night after night that gcntlem.in sat at Brooks’s or Raggett's 
over the dice. If, in tlie petulance of play or drink, that gentle- 
man spoke a sharp word to his neighbour, he and the other 
would infallibly go out and try to shoot each other the next 
morning. That gentleman would drive Ins friend Richmond, 
the black boxer, down to Moulscy, and hold his coat, and shout 
and swear, and hurrah with delight whilst the black man was 
beating Dutch Sam the Jew. That gentleniin would take a manly 
pleasure in pulling his own coat ofT, and thrashing a bargeman 
in a street row. That gentleman has been in a watch>house. 
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That gentleman, so exquisitely polite with ladies in a drawing- 
room, so loftiiy courteous, if he talked now as he used among 
men in bis youth, would swear so as to make your hair stand on 
end. I met lately a very old German gentleman, who had served 
in our army at the beginning of the century. Since then he has 
lived on his own estate, but rarely meeting with an Englishman, 
whose' language— the language of fifty years ago, tlMt is — he 
possesses perfectly. Wlien this liighly-brcd old man began to 
speak English to me almost every other word he uttered vias an 
oath : as they used (they swore dreadfully in Flanders) with the 
Duke of York before Valenciennes, or at Carlton House over the 
supper and cards. Read Byron's letters. So accustomed is the 
young man to oaths that he employs them even in willing to his 
friends, and swears by the post. Read his account of the 
doings of the young men at Cambridge, of the riljald professors, 
"one of whom could pour out Greek like a dninken Ilclot,” 
and whose excesses surpassed even those of the young men. 
Read Matthews's dt>cripiion of the boyish lordling’s house- 
keeping at Newstead, the skull-cap passed round, the monks’ 
dresses from the masquerade warehouse, in which the young 
scapegraces used to sit until daylight, chanting appropriate 
songs round their wine. *' We conic to breakfast at two or three 
o’clock," Matthews says. "There are gloves and fojls for 
those who like to amuse themselves, or we fire pistols at a mark 
in the hall, or we worry the wolf." A jolly life truly I The noble 
young owner of the mansion writes about such affairs himself 
in letters to his friend, Mr. John Jackson, pugilist in London. 

All the Prince’s time tells a similar strange story of manners 
and pleasure. In Wraxall we find the Prime Minister himself, 
the redoubted William Pitt, engaged in high jinks with per- 
sonages of no loss importance than Lord Thurlow the Lord 
Chancellor, and Mr. Dundas the Treasurer of the Navy. Wra\.dl 
relates how these three statesmen, returning after dinner frun 
Addiscombe, found a turnpike open and galloped through it 
without paying the toll. 1 he turnpike-man, fancying they were 
highwaymen, fired a blunderbuss after them, but missed tliem ; 
and the poet sang, — 

" How as Pitt wandered darkling o’er the plaiOf 
His reiLSOn drown’d m Jenkinson's champagne, 

A rustic’s hand, but rignteous P'atc withstood. 

Had bhed a Premier's for a robber’s blood.” 
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Here we have the Treasurer of the Navy, the Lord High 
Chancellor, and the Pnme Minister, all engaged in a most 
undoubted lark. In Eldon’s Memoirs," about the very same 
time, I read that the bar loved wine, as well as the w'oofsack. 
Not John Scott himself ; he was a good lx>y always ; and though 
he loved port<winc, loved his business and bis duty and his fees 
a great deal better. 

He has a Northern Circuit story of those days, about a party 
at the house of a certain Lawyer Fawcett, who gave a dinner 
every year to the counsel. 

** On one occasion," related Lord Eldon, *' I heard Lee say, * I 
cannot leave Fawcett's wine. MmuI, IXivenport, you ill go home 
immediately after dinner, to read the brief in tliat cause tlut we 
have to conduct to-morrow.' 

*' * Not I,' said Davenport. * Le.'i\e my dinner and my wine 
to read a brief ! No, no, Lee : that won’t do.’ 

" ' Then,’ said Lee, ' what is to be done ? who else is employed? * 
Davenport. 'Oh I young Scott.’ 

Ijce. ‘Oh I he mubt go Mr .Scott, you must go home 
immediately, and make yoursedf acquainted with that cause, 
before our consultation this evening.' 

"This was very hard upon me ; but I did go, and there was 
an attorney from Cunil)erland, and one fiom Northumberland, 
and 1 do not know how many other persons. J'reliy late, in 
came Jack Lee, as drunk as he could be. 

" ‘ I cannot consult to-nigfit , I must go to bed,' he exclaimed, 
and away he went. 'Ilien came Sir Thomas Davenport. 

“ ‘ Wc cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth* 
(Wordsworth, I think, was the name ; it was a Cumberland 
name), shouted Davenport. ‘ Don't you sec how drunk Mr. Scott 
is? it IS impossible to consult.’ Poor me ! who had scarce had 
any dinner, and lost all my wine — I was so drunk that I could 
not consult ! Well, a verdict was given against us, and it was 
all owing to Lawyer Fawcett’s dinner. We moved for a ntw 
tnal ; and I must say, tor the honour of the bar, that tliose two 
gentlemen. Jack Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the 
expenses between them ot the first trial. It is the only instance 
I ever knew ; but they did. We moved for a new Inal (on the 
ground, 1 suppose, of the counsel not being m their senses), and 
it was granted. When it came on, the following year, the judge 
lose and said, — 

‘"Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawjer l^awcett 
yr-sterday? for, if you did, 1 will not heni this cause till next 
year.* 

" There was great laughter. Wc gained the cause that time.' 
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On another occasion, at Lancaster, where poor Bozzy must 
needs be going the Northern Circuit, “ we found him,” says Mr. 
Scott, lying upon the pavement inebriated. Wc subscribed a 
guinea at supper for him, and a half-crown for his clerk " — (no 
doubt there was a large bar, so that Scott’s joke did not cost him 
much) — *' and sent him, when he waked next morning, a brief, 
with instructions to move for what we denominated the writ of 
quare adhasit pavimento ; with observations duly calculated to 
induce him to think that it required great learning to explain the 
necessity of granting it, to the judge before whom he was to 
move.” Boswell sent all round the town to attorneys for books 
that might enable him to distinguish himself— but in vain. He 
moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he could of 
tlie observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, 
and the audience ama/ed. The judge said, " I never heard of 
such a writ — what can it be that adheres pavimentof Are any 
of you gentlemen at the bar able to explain this?" 

I’he bar laughed. At last one of them said — 

*' My Lord, Mr. Boswell last night adfup^tt pnvimenfo. There 
was no moving him for some time. At last he was carried to 
bed, and he has been dreaming about himself and the pave- 
ment.” 

The canny old gentleman relishes these jokes. Wlicn the 
Bishop of Lincoln was moving from the deanery of Saint Laul's, 
lie says lie asked a learned friend of his, by name Will Hay, 
how he should move some especially fine claret, about which he 
was anxious. 

" Pray, my Lord Bishop,” says Hay, “ how much of the wine 
have you ? " 

The Bishop said six dozen. 

** If that is all," Hay answered, you have but to ask me .* ix 
times to dinner, and 1 will carry it all away myself.” 

There were giants in those days ; but this joke about w ine is 
not so fearful as one perpetrated by Orator Thclwall, in the heat 
of the iTcnch Revolution, ten years later, over a frothing T^ot of 
porter. He blew the head off, and said, “This is the way I 
would serve all kings." 

Now wc come to yet higher personages, and find their doings 
recorded in the blushing pages of timid little Miss Burney’s 
“ ^Temoirs." She represents a Pnnee of the Blood in quite a 
Royal condition. The loudness, the bigness, boisterousness, 
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CKaking boots and rattling oaths of the young princes appear to 
have frightened the prim household of Windsor, and set all the 
teacups twittering on the tray. On the night of a ball and 
birthday, when one of the pretty kind princesses was to come 
out, it was agreed that her brother, Prince William Heniy, 
should dance the opening minuet with her, and he came to visit 
the household at their dinner. 

“At dinner, Mrs. Schwcllcnberg presided, attired magni- 
ficently ; Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stanforth, Messrs. Du Luc 
and Stanhope dined with us ; and while wc were still eating fruit, 
the Duke of Clarence entered. 

“ He was just risen from the King's table, and waiting for his 
equipage to go home and prepare for the ball. To give you an 
idea of the energy of His Royal Highness’s language, I ought 
to sot apart an objection to writing, or nitlicr intimating, ceruiiii 
forcible words, and beg leave to show you in genuine colours a 
Royal sailor. 

“Wc all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two 
gentlemen placed themselves behind their chairs, while the foot- 
men left the room. But he ordered us all to sit down, and called 
the men back to hand about some wine. He was in exceeding 
high spirits, and in the utmost good-humour. He placed him- 
self at the head of the table, next Mrs. Schwellcnberg, and 
looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and mischief ; yet 
clever withal, as well as conuc.il. 

“ * Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the King 
at Saint James's on his birthday, l^y, have you all drunk His 
Majesty's health ? ' 

“‘No, your Royal Highness; your Roy.il Highness might 
make dem do dat,' said Mrs. Schwcllenberg. 

“ ‘ Oh, by , 1 will I Here, you * (to the footman), ‘ bring 

champagne ; I'll drink the King's health again, if I die for it. 
Yes, 1 have done it pretty well .already ; so has the King, I 
promise you ! 1 believe Plis Majesty was never taken such good 
care of before ; we have kept his spirits up, I promise you ; we 
have enabled him to go through his fatigues ; and 1 shoulrl have 
done more still, but for the bail and Mary 1 have promised to 
dance with Mary. I must keep sober for Mary.’ " 

Indefatigable Miss Burney continues for a dozen pages re- 
porting H.R.H.’s conversation, and indicating, with a humour 
Dot unworthy of the clever little author of “ Evelina,'' the in- 
creasing state of excitement of the young sailor Pnnee, who 
drank more and more champagne, stopped old Mrs. Scbwellen- 
berg’s remonstrances by giving the old lady a kiss, and telling 
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her to hold her potato-trap, and who did not keep sober for 
Mary." Mary had to find another partner that night, for the 
Royal William Henry could not keep his legs. 

Will you have a picture of the amusements of another Royal 
l^ncc? It is the Duke of York, the blundering general, the 
beloved Commandcr-in-chief of the army, the brother with 
whom George IV. had had many a midnight c.arousc, and who 
continued bis habits of pleasure almost till death seized his 
stout body. 

In Pilckler Muskau’s '* Letters," that German Prince describes 
a. bout with H.R.H., who in his best time was such a powerful 
toper that *'six bottles of claret after dinner scarce made a 
perceptible change in his countcnaAcc." 

“I lemember," says Puckler, “that one evening— indeed, it 
was past midnight — he took some of his guests, among whom 
were the Austnaii Ambassador, Count Mcervcit, Count lierold- 
ingen, and my&elf, into his beautiful armoury. Wc tried to swing 
several Turkish sabres, but none of us had a very firm grasp ; 
whence u happened that the Duke and Mcervcit both scratched 
themselves with .*1 sort of straight Indian sword so as to draw 
blood. MecrvcU then wished to try if the sword cut as well as a 
Damascus, and attempted to cut through one of the wax candles 
that stood on the table. The experiment answered so ill, that 
both the candles, candlesticks and all, fell to the ground 
and were extinguished. While we were groping 111 the dark 
and trying to find the door, the Duke’s aidc-dc-camp stanunered 
out in great agitation, ' By sir, 1 remember the sword is 
poisoned ! ' 

“ You may conceive the agreeable feelings oF the wounded at 
this intelligence 1 Happily, on further examination, it appeared 
that claret, and not poison, was at the bottom of the colonel's 
€Xclamation." 

And now I have one more story of the Bacchanalian sort, in 
which Clarence and York, and the very highest personage of 
the realm, the great Prince Regent, all play parts. The feast 
took place at the Pavilion at Brighton, and was described to me 
by a gentleman who was present at the scene. In Gilray's 
caricatures, and amongst Fox's jolly associates, there figures a 
great nobleman, the Duke of Norfolk, called Jockey of Norfolk 
in his time, and celebrated for his table exploits. He had 
quarrelled with the Prince, like the rest of the Whigs ; but a sort 
of reconciliation had taken place ; and now, being a very old 
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man, the Prince invited him to dine and sleep at the Pavilion, 
and the old Duke drove over from bis Castle of Arundel with 
his famous equipage of grey horses, still remembered in Sussex. 

The Prince of Wales had concocted with ins Royal brothers 
a notable scheme for making the old man drunk. Every person 
at table was enjoined to drink wine with the Duke— a challenge 
which the old toper did not refuse. He soon began to see that 
there was a conspiracy against liim ; he drank glass for glass ; 
lie overthrew many of the brave. At last the First Gentleman 
of Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. One of the Royal 
brothers filled a great glass for the Duke. He stood up and 
tossed off the drink. “ Now," says he, “ I will have my carnage, 
and go home. " The Prince urged upon him his previous promise 
to sleep under the roof where he had been so generously enter- 
tained. " No," he said ; he had had enough of such hospitality. 
A trap had been set for him ; he w'ould leave the place at once 
and nesvr enter Us doors more. 

The Ctirnage was called, and came ; but, in the half-hour’s 
interval, the liquor had proved too potent for the old man ; his 
host’s gcncious purpose was answered, and the Duke’s old grey 
head lay stupefied on the tabic. Nevertheless, when his post- 
chaise was announced, he staggered to it as well ns he could, 
and stumbling in, bade the postillions drive to jAiundel They 
drove him for half-an-hoiir round and round the Pavilion hiwn ; 
the poor old man fancied he was going home. When lie aw'okc 
that morning he was in bed at the Prince's hideous house at 
Bnghton. You may see the place now for sixpence : they have 
fiddlers there every day ; and sometimes buffoons and mounte- 
banks hire the Riding House and do their tricks and tumbling 
there. 'Tlie trees are still llicic, and the gravel walks round 
which the poor old sinner was trotted. I can fancy the flushed 
faces of the Royal Princes as they support themselves at the 
portico pillars, and look on at old Norfolk’s disgrace ; but I 
can't fancy how the man who perpetrated it continued to be 
called a gentleman. 

From drinking, the pleased Muse now turns to gambling, of 
which in his youth our Pnnee was a great practitioner. He was 
a famous pigeon for the play-men ; they lived upon him. Egalitd 
Orleans, it was believed, punished him severely. A noble lord, 
whom we shall call the Marquis of Steync, is said to have 
mulcted him in immense sums. He frequented the clubs, where 
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play was then almost universal ; and. as it was known his debts 
of honour were sacred, whilst he was gambling Jews waited 
outside to purchase his notes of hand. His transactions on the 
turf were unlucky as well as discreditable ; though 1 believe he, 
and his jockey, and his horse, Escape, were all innocent in that 
affair which created so much scandal. 

Arthur's, Almack's, Bootle's, and White's were the chief clubs 
of the young men of fashion. There was play at all, and de- 
cayed noblemen and broken-down senators fleeced the unwary 
there. In Selwyn's “Letters” we find Carlisle, Devonshire, 
Coventry, Queensbeny, all undergoing the probation. Charles 
Fox, a dreadful gambler, was cheated in very late tunes — lost 
£200,000 at play. Gibbon tells of his playing for twenty-two 
hours at a sitting, and losing £$00 an hour. T'hat indomitable 
punter said that the greatest pleasure in life, after winning, was 
losing. What hours, what nights, what health did he waste 
over the devil’s books ! I was going to say what peace of mind ; 
but he took bis losses very philosophically. After an awful 
night’s play, and the enjoyment of the greatest pleasure but one 
in life, he was found on a sofa tranquilly reading an Eclogue of 
Viigil, 

Play survived long after the wild Prince and Fox had given 
up the dice-box. I'he dandies continued it. Byron, Brummcl 
— how many names could I tucntion of men of the world who 
have suffered by it! In 1837 occurred a famous trial which 
pretty nigh put an end to gambling in England. A peer o( the 
realm was found cheating at whist, and repeatedly seen to 
practise the trick called sauter hi ioupc 1 lis friends at the clubs 
saw him cheat, and went on playing with him. One greenhorn, 
who had discovered his foul play, asked an old hand what he 
should do. “Do!” said the Mammon of Unrighteousness. 

Back him, you fool T The best efforts were made to screen 
him. People wrote him anonymous letters and warned him , 
but he would cheat, and they were obliged to find him out 
Since that day, when my Lord’s shame was made public, the 
gaming-table has lost all its splendour. Shabby Jews and 
blacklegs prowl about racecourses and tavern parlours, and 
now and then inveigle silly yokels witli greasy packs of cards m 
railroad cars ; but Play is a deposed goddess, her worshippers 
bankrupt, and her table in rags. 

So is another famous British institution gone to decay— the 
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Ring : the noble practice of British boxing, which in my youth 
WAS still almost flourishing. 

'1 he Prince, in his early days, wms a great patron of this 
national sport, as his grnnd>unclc Culloden Cimiberland had 
been before him ; but. being present at a fight at Brighton, 
where one of the combatants was killed, the Prince pensioned 
the boxer's widow, and declared he never would attend another 
battle. " But, nevertheless" — I read in the noble , language of 
Pierce Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I have the honour 
to possess)--*' he thought it a manly and decided English 
feature, which ought not to be destroyed. Fits Majesty had a 
drawing of the sporting characters in the Fives Court placed m 
his boudoir, to remind him of liis former attachment and support 
of true courage ; and when any fight of note occurred nfter he 
was King, accounts of it were read to him by his desire." That 
gives one a fine image of a king taking Ins recreation ; — at ease 
in a Royal dressing-gown too majestic to read himsidf, order- 
ing the Prime Minister to re.id him accc'Uiits of Ixittles: how 
Cnbb punched Molyneux's eye, or Jack Randall thrashed the 
Game Chicken. 

Where my IVincc did actually distinguish himself was in 
driving. He drove once in four hours and a half from Brighton 
to Carlton House — fifty-six milc^s. All the young men of that 
day were fond of that sjxirt. But the fashion of rapid driving 
deserted England ; .and, I believe, trotted over to America. 
Where are the amusements of our youth ? I hear of no gam- 
bling now but amongst obscure ruffians; of no boxing but 
amongst the lowest rabble. One solitary four-in-h.ind still 
drove round the parks in I.ondon last year ; but that charioteer 
must soon disappear. He was very old , he was attired after 
the fashion of the year 1825 He must drive to the banks of 
Styx ere long,— where the ferry-boat waits to carry him over to 
the defunct revellers who boxed and g.imblcd and drank and 
drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the family must have 
it, that George possessed it, are points which all English writers 
have agreed to admit ; and yet 1 cannot sec how George IV. 
should have been endowed with this quality. Swaddled in 
feathor-beds all bis life, lazy, obese, perpetually eating and 
drinking, his education was quite unlike that of his tough old 
progenitors, liis grandsires had confronted hardship and war* 
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and ridden up and fired their pistols undaunted into the face 
of death. His father had conquered luxury and overcome 
indolence. Here was one who never resisted any temptation ; 
never had a desire but he coddled and pampered it ; if ever he 
had any nerve, frittered it away among coolb, and tailors, and 
barbers, and furniture-mongers, and opera-dancez^ What 
muscle would not grow flaccid in such a life — a life that was 
never strung up to any action— an endless Capua without any 
campaign — all fiddling and flowers, and feasting, and ilatteiy, 
and folly? When George III. was pressed by the Catholic 
Question and the India Bill, he said he would retire to 
Hanover rather than yield upon either point ; and he would have 
done what he said. But, before yielding, he was determined 
to fight his Ministers and Parliament ; and he did, and he beat 
them. The time came when George IV. was pressed too upon 
the Catholic claims ; the cautious Peel had slipped over to that 
side ; the grim old Wellington had joined it ; and Peel tells us, 
in his ** Memoirs," what was the conduct of the King. He at 
first refused to submit ; whereupon Peel and the Duke offered 
their resignations, which their gracious master accepted. He 
did these two gentlemen the honour, Peel says, to kiss them 
both when they went awiay. (Fancy old Arthur’s grim counte- 
nance and eagle beak as the monarch kisses it t) When they 
were gone he sent after them, surrendered, and wrote to them a 
letter begging them to remain in office, and allowing them to 
have their way. Then His Majesty had a meeting with Eldon, 
which is related at curious length in the latter’s *' Memoirs." 
He told Eldon what was not true about his interview with the 
new Catholic converts ; utterly misled the old cx-Chancellor ; 
cried, whimpered, fell on his neck, and kissed him too. Wc know 
old Eldon’s own tears were pumped very freely. Did these two 
fountains gush together ? I can’t fancy a behaviour more un- 
manly, imbecile, pitiable. This a defender of the faith ! Tins 
a chief in the crisis of a great nation 1 This an inheritor of the 
courage of the Georges ! 

Many of my hearers no doubt have joumqred to the pretty old 
town of Brunswick, in company with that most worthy, prudent, 
and polite gentleman, the Earl of Malmesbury, and fetched 
away Princess Caroline, for her longing husband, the Prince of 
Wales. Old Queen Charlotte would have had her eldest son 
marry a niece of her own, that famous Louisa of Strelitz, after- 
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wards Queen of Prussia, and who shares with Marie Antoinette 
in the last age the sad pre-eminence of beauty and misfortune. 
But George HI. had a niece at Brunswick ; she was a richer 
Princess than Her Serene Highness of Strelitz:— in fine, the 
Princess Caroline was selected to marry the heir to the English 
throne. We follow my Lord Malmesbury in quest of her ; wc 
are introduced to her illustrious father and Royal mother ; we 
witness the balls and fdtes of the old Court ; we arc presented 
to the Princess herself, with her fair hair, her blue eyes, and her 
impertinent shoulders— a lively, bouncing, romping Princess, 
who takes the advice of her courtly English mentor most 
generously and kindly. We can be present at her very toilette, if 
we like ; regarding which, and for very good reasons, the British 
courtier implores her to be particular. What a strange Court 1 
What a queer privacy of morals and manners do we look into ! 
Shall we regard it as preachers and moralists, and cry Woe, 
against the open vice and selfishness and corruption ; or look at 
it as we do at the king in the pantomime, with his pantomime wife 
and pantomime courtiers, whose big heads he knocks together, 
whom he pokes with bis pantomime sceptre, whom he orders to 
prison under the guard of his pantomime beefeaters, as he sits 
down to dine on his pantomime pudding? It is grave, it is 
sad ; it is theme most curious for moral and political speculation ; 
it is monstrous, grotesque, laughable, with its prodigious little- 
nesses, etiquettes, ceremonials, sham moralities ; it is as serious as 
a sermon ; and as absurd and outrageous as Punch's puppet show. 

Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the Duke, Princess 
Caroline's father, who was to die, like his warlike son, in arms 
against the French ; presents us to his courtiers, his favourite ; 
his Duchess, George IIL’s sister, a grim old Princess, who took 
the British envoy aside and told him wicked old stories of wicked 
old dead people and times ; who came to England afterwards 
when her nephew was Regent, and lived in a shabby furnished 
lodging, old and dingy, and deserted, and grotesque, but some- 
how Royal And we go with him to the Duke to demand the 
Princess's hand in form, and we hear the Brunswick guns fire 
their adieux of salute, as H.R.H, the Princess of Wales departs 
in the frost and snow ; and we visit the domains of the Prince 
Bishop of Osnaburg — the Duke of York of our early time ; and 
we dodge about from the French revolutionists, whose ragged 
legions are pouring over Holland and Germany and gaily 
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trampling down the old world to the tune of " Qa ira ; '* and we 
take shipping at Stadc, and we land at Greenwich, where the 
Pnnccss’s ladies and the Prince's ladies are in waiting to receive 
Her Royal Highness. 

What a history follows 1 Arrived in London, the bridegroom 
hastened eagerly to receive his bride. When she was first 
presented to him, Lord Malmesbury says she very properly 
attempted to kneel. ** He raised her gracefully enough, em- 
braced her, and turning round to me, said, — 

** * Harris, I am not well ; pray get me a glass of brandy.' 

** I said, * Sir, had you not better have a glass of water?' 

" Upon which, much out of humour, he said, with an oath, 

* No ; I will go to the Queen.* ” 

What could be expected from a wedding which had such a 
beginning — from such a bridegroom and such a bride? I am 
not going to carry you through the scandal of that story, or 
follow the poor Princess through all her vagaries ; her balls and 
her dances, her travels to Jerusalem and Naples, her jigs, and 
her junketings, and her tears. As I read her trial in history, 

1 vote she is not guilty. 1 don’t say it is an impartial verdict ; 
but as one reads her story the heart bleeds for the kindly, 
generous, outraged creature; If wrong there be, let it lie at his 
door who wickedly thrust her from it Spite of her follies, the 
great hearty people of England loved, and protected, and pitied 
her. *' God bless you ! we will bring your husband back to you," 
said a mechanic one day, as she told Lady Charlotte Bury with 
tears streaming down her cheeks. They could not bring that 
husband back ; they could not cleanse that selfish heart. Was 
hers the only one he had wounded? Steeped in selfishness, 
impotent for faithful attachment and manly enduring love, — had 
it not survived remorse, was it not accustomed to desertion? 

Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage story ; — 
how the Prince reeled into chapel to be married ; bow he hic- 
cupped out his vows of fidelity — you know bow he kept them : 
how he pursued the woman whom he had married ; to what a 
state he brought her ; with what blows he struck her ; with what 
malignity he pursued her ; what his treatment of his daughter 
w^ ; and what his own bfe. //e the first gentleman of Europe ! 
There is no stronger satire on the proud English society of 
that day, than that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentlemen: and whilst 
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our eyes tum away, shocked, from this monstrous image of 
pride, vanity, weakness, they may see in that England over which 
the last George pretended to reign, some who merit indeed the 
title of gentlemen, some who make our hearts beat when we hear 
their names, and whose memory wc fondly salute when that of 
yonder imperial mannikin is tumbled into oblivion. I will take 
men of my own profession of letters. I will take Walter Scott, 
who loved the King, and who was his sword and buckler, and 
championed him like that brave Highlander in his own story, 
who hghts round his craven chief. What a good gentleman ! 
What a friendly soul, what a generous hand, what an amiable 
life was that of the noble Sir Walter ! I will take another man 
of letters, whose life I admire even more,— an English worthy, 
doing his duty for fifty noble years of labour, day by day stonng 
up learning, day by day working for scant wages, most charitable 
out of his small means, bravely faithful to the calling which he 
had chosen, refusing to turn from his path, for popular praise 
or prince's favour I mean Robert Southey, We have left his 
old political landmarks miles and miles behind ; we protest 
against his dogmatism ; nay, we begin to forget it and his 
politics : but I hope his life will not be forgotten, for it is sublime 
in its simplicity, its energy, its honour, its affection. In the 
combat between Time and Thalaba, 1 suspect the former de- 
stroyer has conquered. Kehama's Curse frightens very few 
readers now; but Southey’s pnvate letters are worth piles of 
epics, and are sure to last among us as long as kind hearts like to 
sympathise with goodness and purity, and love and upright hfe. 

" If your feelings are like mine." he writes to his wife, “ I will 
not go to Lisbon without you, or I will stay at home, and 
not part from you. For though not unhappy when away, still 
without you 1 am not happy. For your sake, as well as my 
oWn and little Edith's, I will not consent to any separation ; 
the growth of a year's love between her and me, if it please God 
she should live, is a thing too delightful in itself, and too valu- 
able in its consequences, to be given up for any light inconveni- 
ence on your part or mine. ... On these things we will talk 
at leisure ; only, dear dear Edith, we must not fart V' 

This was a poor literary gentleman. The First Gentleman in 
Europe had a wife and daughter too. Did he love them so? 
W'as he faithful to them? Did he sacrifice ease for them, or 

Da 
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show them the sacred examples of religion and honour 7 Heaven 
gave the Great English Prodigal no such good fortune. Peel 
proposed to make a baronet of Southey ; and to this advance- 
ment the King agreed. The poet nobly rejected the offered 
promotion. 

"I have,” he wrote, "a pension of /200 a year, conferred 
upon me by the good offices of my old fnend C. Wynn, and I 
have the laureateship. The salary of the latter was immediately 
appropriated, as far as it went, to a life insurance for /3000, 
which, with an earlier insurance, is the sole provision T have 
made for my family. All beyond must be derived from my own 
industry. Wnting for a livelihood, a livelihood is all that f have 
gained ; for, having also something better in view, and never, 
therefore, having courted popularity, nor written for the mere 
sake of gain, it has not been possible for me to lay by anything. 
Last year, for the first time in my life, I was provided with a 
year’s expenditure beforehand. This exposition may show how 
unbecoming and unwise it would be to accept the rank which, 
so greatly to my honour, you have solicited forme.” 

How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth of his 
master ! His acceptance even of a pension was made the object 
of his opponents' satire : but think of the merit and modesty of 
tliis State pensioner ; and that other enormous drawer of public 
money, who receives 100,000 a year, and comes to Parliament 
with a request for ^^650, 000 more. 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert Collingwood ; 
and 1 think, since Heaven made gentlemen, there is no record 
of a better one than that. Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we may 
read performed by others ; but where of a nobler, kinder, more 
beautiful life of duty, of a gentler, truer heart ? Beyond dazzle 
of success and blaze of genius, 1 fancy shining a hundred and a 
hundred times higher the sublime purity of Collingwood's gentle 
gloxy. His heroism stirs British hearts when wc recall it Iii> 
love, and goodness, and piety make one thrill with happy 
emotion. As one reads of him and his great comrade going 
into the victory with which their names are immortally connected, 
how the old English word comes up. and that old English feeling 
of what I should like to call Christian honour I What gentlemen 
they were, what great hearts they had I " We can, my dear 
Coll,” writes Nelson to him, "have no little jealousies ; wc 
have only one great object in view, — that of meeting the enemy, 
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and getting a glorious peace for our country.” At Trafalgar, 
when the " Royal Sovereign ” was pressing alone into the midst 
of the combined fleets, Lord Nelson said to Captain Black- 
wood ; See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship 
into action 1 How 1 envy him ! ” The very same throb and 
impulse of heroic generosity was beating m Collingwood's 
honest bosom. As he led into the flght, he said — " What would 
Nelson give to be here 1 ” 

After the action of the ist of June, he writes 

*' We cruised for a few days, like disappointed people looking 
for what they could not And, until the morning of It tile Sarah’s 
birthday^ between eight and nine o’clock, when the French fleet, 
of twenty-five sail of the line, was discovered to windward. We 
chased them, and they bore down within about five miles of us. 
The night was spent m watching and preparation for the suc- 
ceeding day ; and many a blessing did I send forth to my Sarah, 
lest 1 should never bless her more. At dawn, wc made our 
approach on the enemy, then drew up, dressed our ranks, and 
it was about eight when the admiral made the signal for each 
ship to engage her opponent, and bring her to close action ; and 
then down we went under a crowd of sail, and in a manner that 
would have animated the coldest heart, and struck terror into 
the most intrepid enemy. The ship we were to engage was two 
ahead of the French admiral, so wc had to go tlirough his fire 
and that of two ships next to him, and received all their broad- 
sides two or three times before wc fired a gun. It was then near 
ten o’clock. I observed to the admiral that about that time our 
wives were going to church, but that I thought the peal wc 
should ring about the Frenchman’s car would outdo their parish 
bells.” 

There are no words to tell what the heart feels in reading the 
simple phrases of such a hero. Here is victory and courage, but 
love sublimer and superior. Here is a Christian soldier spending 
the night before battle in watching and preparing for the suc- 
ceeding day, thinking of his dearest home, and sending many 
blessings forth to his Sarah, '*lcst he should never bless her 
more.” Who would not say Amen to his supplication ? It was 
a benediction to his country— the prayer of that intrepid loving 
heart 

We have spoken of a good soldier and good men of letters as 
specimens of English gentlemen of the age just past : may we 
not also— many of my elder bearers, I am sure, have read, and 
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fondly remembe):, his delightful story — speak of a good divine, 
and mention Reginald Hebcr as one of ‘the best of English 
gentlemen? The charming poet, the happy possessor of all 
sorts of gifts and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, high char- 
acter, competence — ^he was the beloved parish priest in his own 
home of Hodnet, counselling his people in their troubles, 
advising them in their difficulties, comforting them in distress, 
kneeling often at their sick beds at the hazard of his own life ; 
exhorting, encouraging where there was need : where there was 
strife the peacemaker ; where there was want the free giver.'* 
When the Indian bishopric was offered to him he refused at 
first ; but after communing with himself (and committing his 
case to the quarter whither such pious men are w'ont to cany 
their doubts), he withdrew his refusal, and prepared himself for 
his mission and to leave his beloved parish. *' Little children, 
love one another, and forgive one another," were the last sacred 
words he said to his weeping people. He parted with them, 
knowing, perhaps, he should see them no more. Like those 
other good men of whom we have just spoken, love and duty 
were his life's aim. Happy he, happy they who were so glori- 
ously faithful to both 1 He writes to his wife those charming 
lines on his journey 

"If thou, iny love, wert by my side^ my babies at my knee, 

Hovr gladly would our pinnace glide o’er Gunga’s mimic sea 1 

I miss thee at the dawning ^y, when, on our deck mlined. 

In careless ease my limbs 1 lay and woo the cooler wind. 

1 miss thee when by Gunga’s stream my twilight steps I guide ; 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 1 miss thee by my side. 

1 spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon to cheer; 

But miss thy kind approving eye, thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of mom and eve the star beholds me on my knee, 

1 feel, though thou art distant far, thy prayers ascend for me, 

Then on I thm on I where duty leads my course be onward still— 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, or bleak Almorah’s hill. 

That course nor Delhi’s kingly gates, nor wild Malwah detain, 

For cct the bliss us both awaits by yonder western main. 

Tby towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say. across the dark blue 
But ne’er were hearts so blithe ana gay as then shall meet m thee I 
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Is it not Collingwood and Sarah, and Southey and Edith ? His 
affection is part of bis life. What were life without it? With- 
out love, 1 can limey no gentleman. 

How touching is a remark Heber makes in his "Travels 
through India,” that on inquiring of the natives at a town, 
which of the governors of India stood highest in the opinion of 
the people, he found that, though Lord Wellesley and Warren 
Hastings were honoured as the two greatest men who had 
ever ruled this part of the world, the people spoke w itli chief 
affection of Judge Cleveland, who had died, aged twenty-nine, 
in 1784. The people have built a moniiincnt over him, and 
still hold a religious feast in his memory. So does his own 
country still tend with a heart's regard the memory of the 
gentle Heber. 

And Cleveland died in 1784, and is still loved by the 
heathen, is he? Why, that year 1784 was remarkable in the 
life of our friend the First Gentleman of Europe. Do you 
not know that he was twenty-one in that year, and opened 
Carlton House with a grand ball to the nobility and gentry, 
and doubtless wore that lovely pink coat which we have 
described. 1 was eager to read about the ball, and looked to 
the old magazines for information. The entertainment took 
place on the loth February. In the Etiropean Magazifie of 
March 1784 I came straightway upon it : — 

'* The alterations at Carlton House being finished, wc lay 
before our readers a description of the State apartments as they 
appeared on the loth instant, when H.R.H. gave a grand ball 
to the principal nobility and gentry. . . . The entrance to the 
State room fills the mind with an inexpressible idea of greatness 
and splendour. 

'* The State chair is of a ?oId frame, covered with crimson 
damask ; on each corner of the feet is a lion’s liead, expressive 
of fortitude and strengtli ; the feet of the chair have serpents 
twining round them, to denote wisdom. Facing the throne, 
appears the helmet of Minerva ; and over the windows, glory is 
represented by Saint George with a superb gloria. 

" But the saloon may be styled the chef dmcDret and in every 
ornament discovers great invention. It is hung with a figured 
lemon satin. The window-curtains, sofas, and chairs arc of the 
same colour. The ceiling is ornamented with emblematical paint- 
ings, representing the Graces and Muses, together with Jupiter, 
Mercury, Apollo, and Paris. Two ormolu chandeliers are 
placed here. It is impossible by expression to do justice to the 
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extraordinaiy workmanship, as well as desig;n, of the ornaments. 
They each consist of a palm, branching out in five directions for 
the reception of lights. A beautiful figure of a rural nymph is 
represented entwining the stems of the tree with wreaths of 
flowers. In the centre of the room is a rich chandelier. To 
see this apartment dans son plus beau jour^ it should be viewed 
in the glass over the chimn^-piece. The range of apartments 
from the saloon to the ballroom, when the doors are open, 
formed one of the grandest spectacles that ever was beheld.'* 

In the Genlleman^s Magazine^ for the very same month and 
year — March 1784 — ^is an account of another festival, in which 
another great gentleman of English extraction is represented 
as taking a principal share : — 

** According to order, H.E. the Commandcr-in-Chief was 
admitted to a public audience of Congress ; and, being seated, 
the President, after a pause, informed him that the United 
States assembled were ready to receive his communications. 
Whereupon he arose, and spoke as follows : — 

“ ‘ Mr. President, — The great events on which my resignation 
depended having at length taken place, 1 present myself before 
Congress to surrender into their hands tiie trust committed to 
me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service of 
my country. 

** * Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sove- 
reignty, I resign the appointment I accepted with diffidence; 
which, however, was suj^rseded by a confidence in the rectitude 
of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the nation, 
and the patronage of Heaven. I close this last act of my 
official life by commending the interests of our dearest country 
to the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the 
superintendence of them to His holy keeping. Having finished 
the work assigned me, I retire from the ^at theatre of action ; 
and, bidding an aflcctionate farewell to this august body, under 
whose orders I have so long acted, 1 here offer my commission 
and take my leave of the employments of my public life.' 

** To which the President replied : — 

“Sir, having defended the standard of liberty in the New 
World, having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict and 
those who feel oppression, you retire with the blessings of your 
fellow citizens ; though the glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command, but will descend to remotest ages."* 

Which was the most splendid spectacle ever witnessed, — ^the 
opening feast of Prince George in London, or the resignation of 
Washington? Which is the noble character for after ages to 
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admire,— yon fribble dancing in lace and spangles, or yonder 
hero who sheaths his sword after a life of spotless honour, a 
purity unreproached, a courage indomitable, and a consummate 
victory? Which of these is the true gentleman ? What is it to be 
a gentleman ? Is it to have lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to 
keep your honour virgin ; to have the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, and the love of your fireside ; to bear good fortune 
meekly ; to suffer evil with constancy ; and through evil or good 
to maintain truth always ? Show me the Iiappy man whose life 
exhibits these qualities, and him we will salute as gentleman, 
whatever his rank may be ; show me the prince who possesses 
them, and he may be sure of our love and loyalty. The heart 
of Britain still beats kindly for George Ilf., not because he was 
wise and just, but because he was pure in life, honest in intent, 
and because according to his lights he worshipped Heaven. I 
think wc acknowledge in the inheritrix of his sceptre a wiser rule 
and a life as honourable and pure ; and I am sure the future 
painter of our manners will pay a willing allegiance to that good 
life, and be loyal to the memory of that unsullied virtue. 


END OF THE FOUR GEORGES.' 
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SWIFT. 

I N treating of the English humourists of the past age, it is of 
the men and of their lives, rather than of their books, that 
1 ask permission to speak to you ; and in doing so, you arc 
aware that 1 cannot hope to entertain you with a merely humour- 
ous or facetious story. Harlequin without his mask is known 
to present a very sober countenance, and was himself, the story 
goes, the melancholy patient whom the doctor advised to go and 
see Harlequin* — a man full of cares and perplexities like the 
rest of us, whose Self must always be serious to him, under 
whatever mask or disguise or uniform he presents it to the public. 
And as all of you here must needs be grave when you think of 
your own past and present, you will not look to find, in the 
histories of those whose lives and feelings 1 am going to try and 
describe to you, a story that is otherwise than serious, and often 
very sad. If Humour only meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humourous writers than about the 
private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who possesses m 
common with these the power of making you laugh. But the 
men regarding whose lives and stories your kind presence here 
shows that you have curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great 
number of our other faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. 
The humourous writer professes to aw'aken and direct your 

* The anecdote is frequently told of our performer Rich. 
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love, your pity, your kindncss^your scorn for untruth, preten- 
sion. imposture— your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the 
oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his means and ability 
he comments on all the ordinary actions and passions of life 


almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day preacher, 
so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and feels 
the truth best, we regard him, esteem him— sometimes love him. 
And, as his business is to mark other people's lives and pecu- 




liarities, we moralise upon Ais life when he has gone — and yester- 
day's preacher becomes the text for to-day's sermon. 

Of English parents, and of a good English family of clergy- 
men,* Swift was born in Dublin in 1667, seven months after the 

* He was from a yonnaer branch of the Swifts of Yorkshire. His 
grandfather, the Reverend ITiomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in Mere- 
fordshire^uffered for his loyalty in Charles I.'s time. That gentleman 
married Elizabeth Drydcn^ a member of the family of the poeL ^ Sir 

Walter Scott ^ives, with his characteristic minuteness^ in such points, 
the exact relationship between these famous men. Swift was ** tne son 
of Dryden's second cousin.” Swift, too, was the enemy of Dryden's 
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deatli of his father, who had come to practise there as a lawyer. 
The boy went to school at Kilkenny, and afterwards to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he got a degree with difficulty, and was 
wild, and witty, and poor. In 1688, by the recommendation of 
his mother. Swift was received into the family of Sir William 
Temple, who had known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. He left his patron 
in 16^, and the next year took orders in Dublin. But he threw 
up the small Irish preferment which he got and returned to 
Temple, in whose family he remained until Sir William's death 
in 1699. His hopes of adv.'inccmcnt in EngLind failing, Swift 
returned to Ireland, and took the living of Laracor. Hither 
he invited Hester Johnson,* 'lemple’s natural daughter, with 
whom he had contracted a tender friendship while they were 
both dependents of Temple's. And with an occasional visit to 
England, Swift now passed nine years at home. 

In X709 he came to England, and, with a brief visit to Ireland, 
during which he took posscbsion of his deanery of Saint Patrick, 
he now passed five years in England, taking the most distin> 
guished part in the political transactions which terminated witli 
the death of Queen Anne. After her death, his party disgracedr 
and his hopes of ambition over, Swift returned to Dublin, where 
he remained twelve years. In this time he wrote the famous 
**Drapicr's Letters" and "Gulliver’s Travels." He married 
Hester Johnson (Stella), and buried Esther Vanhomrigh (Van- 
essa), who had followed him to Ireland from London, where she 
had contracted a violent passion for him. In 1726 and 1727 
Swift was in England, which he quitted for the last time on 


reputation. Witness the '‘Battle of the Books The dlfTercncc 
was greatest among the horse,” says he of the modems, “ where every 
private tnxmer pretended to the command, from Tasso and Milton to 
Uryden and Withers.” And in Poetry, a RAapsody, he advises the 
poetaster to— 


' Read all the Prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in, 
Though merely writ, at first for filling. 
To raise the volume's price a shilling. 


“ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet," was the phrase of Dryden 
to his kinsman, which remained alive in a memory tenacious of such 
matters ^ 

* “ Miss Hetty ” she was called in the family— where her face, and 
her dress, and Sir William’s treatment of her, all made the real fact 
about her birth plain enough. Sir WjULim left her a thousand pounds. 
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hearing of his wife's illness. Stella died in January 1728, and 
Swift not until 1745, having passed the lost five of the seventy- 
eight years of his life with an impaired intellect and keepers to 
watch him.* 

You know, of course, that Swift has had many biographers ; his 
life has been told by the kindest and most good-natured of men, 
Scott, who admires but can't bring himself to love him ; and by 
stout old Johnson.f who, forced to admit him into the company 
of poets, receives the famous Irishman, and takes off his hat to 
him with a bow of surly recognition, scans him from head to 
foot, and passes over to the other side of the street Doctor 
Wiide of Dublin, J who has written a most interesting volume 


* Sometimes, during his mental aflliction, he continued walking 
about the house for many consecutive hours ; sometimes he remained 
in a kind of toipor. At times he would seem to struggle to bring into 
distinct consciousness, and shape nto expression, the intellect that lay 
smothering under gloomy obstruction in him. A pier-glass falling by 
accident, nearly fell on him. He said he wishedf it had I He once 
repeated slowly several times, “ I am what I am,*' The last thing he 
wrote was an epigram on the building of a magazine for arms and 
stores, which was pointed out to him as he went abroad during his 
menud disease : — 

*' Behold a ^roof of Irish sense : 

Here Insh wit is seen : 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 

They build a magazine 1 ” 

f ^Besides these famous books of Scott’s and Johnson’s, there is a 
copious “Life" by Thomas Sheridan (Doctor Johnson's “Shery^"), 
famer of Richard Brinsley, and son p( tliat good-natured, clever Irish 
Doctor Thomas Sheridan, Swift's intimate, who lo^t his chaplaincy by 
so unluckily choosing for a text on the King’s birthday, “ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof 1 " Not to mention less important works, 
there is also the Remarks on ike Life and Writings 0/ Doctor Jonathan 
Swifty by^that polite and dignified writer, the Earl of Orrery. His 
Lorabhip is said to have stnven for literary renown, chiefly that he 
might make up for the slight passed on him by his father, who left h s 
libnory away from him. It is to be feared tliat the ink he used to wadi 
out that stain only made it look bigger. He bad, however, known 
Swift, and cozresTOnded with people who knew him. His ivork (wliich 
appeared 10 1751) provoked a go^ deal of controversy, calling out, 
among other brochures, the interesting Observations on Lord Orrery's 
&c., of Doctor Delany. 

t Doctor Wilde's book -wns written on the occasion of the remains of 
Swift and Stella being brought to the light of day— a thing which 
happened in 1835, when certain works going on m Saint Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, afforded an opportunity of their being examined. 
One hears with surprise of these »ulls “going the rounds of houses, 
and being made the objects of dilettante curiority. The larynx m 
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on the closing years of Swift’s life, calls Johnson *'tbe most 
malignant of his biographers : " it is not easy for an English 
critic to please Irishmen— perhaps to try and please them. And 
yet Johnson truly admires Svbih . Johnson does not quarrel with 
Swift's change of politics, or doubt his sincerity of religion : 
about the famous Stella and Vanessa controversy the Doctor 
does not bear very hardly on Swift. But he could not give the 
Dean that honest hand of his ; the stout old man puts it into hi$ 
breast, and moves off from him.* 

Would wc have liked to live with him? That is a question 
which, in dealing with these people's works, and thinking of 
their lives and peculiarities, every reader of biographies must 
put to himself. Would you have liked to be a friend of the 
great Dean ? I should like to have been Shakspcarc's shoeblack 
—just to have lived in his house, just to ha\e worshipped him — 
to have run on his cnands, and seen that sweet serene face. 1 
should like, as a young man, to have lived on Fielding’s stair> 
case in the Temple, and after helping him up to bed perhaps, 
and opening his door with his latch-kcy, to have shaken hands 
with him in the morning, and heard him t.ilk and crack jokes 
over his breakfast and his mug of small beer. Who would not 
give something to pass a night at the club with Johnson, and 
Goldsmith, and James Boswell, Esquire, of Auchinlcck? The 
charm of Addison's companionship and conversation has passed 
to us by fond tradition — but Swift? If you had been his 
inferior in parts (and that, with a great respect for all persons 
present, 1 fear is only very likely), his equal in mere social 
station, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you ; if, 
undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him like a man, 
he would have quailed before you,t and not had the pluck to 

Swift was actually carried oiT! Phrenologists liod a low opinion of 
his intellect from the observations they took. 

Doctor Wilde traces the symptom*, of ill-health in Swift, as detailed 
in his writings from time to time. He observes, likewise, that the skull 
gave evidence of “ diseased action " of the brain during life— such as 
would be produced hy an incre.'ising tendency to “cerebral congestion." 

* “ He [Doctor Johnson] seemed to me to have an unaccountable 
prejudice against Swift ; for I once took the liberty to ask him if Swift 
xuui personally offended him, and he told me he had not."— Boswell’s 
Taur to the flehridet. 

t Few men, to be sure, dared this experiment, but yet their success 
was encouraging. One gentleman mane a point of asking the Dean 
whether his Uncle Godwin had not given him his education. Swift» 
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reply, and gone home, and years after written a foul epigram 
about you— watched for you in a sewer, and come out to assail 
you with a coward's blow and a dirty bludgeon. If you had 
been a lord with a blue riband, who flattered his vanity, or could 
help his ambition, he would have been the most delightful com- 
pany in the world. He would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so 
bright, odd, and original, that you might think he had no object 
in view but the indulgence of bis humour, and that he was the 
most reckless simple creature in the world. How he would 
have tom your enemies to pieces for you ! and made fun of the 
Opposition ! His servility was so boisterous that it looked like 
independence ; * he would have done your errands, but with 
the air of patronising you; and after fighting your battles, 
masked, in the street or the press, would have kept on his hat 
before your wife and daughters in the drawing-room, content to 
take that sort of pay for his tremendous services as a bravo.f 

who hated that subject cordially, and, indeed, cared little for his 
kindred, said sternly, *‘Ycs; he gave me the education of a dog." 
‘“Ilien, sir,"cned the other, striking his listen the table, "you have 
not the gratitude of a dog t " 

Other occasions there were when a bold face gave the Dean pause, even 
after his^ Irish almost-royal position was established. But he brought 
himself into greater danger on a certain occasion, and the amusing 
circumstances may be once more repeated here. He had unspariogly 
lashed the notable Dublin lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Bettesworth, — 

" Thus at the bar, the booby Bettesworth. 

Tho^ueh half^-crown o’erpays his sweat's worth, 

Who knows in law nor text nor maigent. 

Calls Singleton his brother-serjeant !” 

The Serjeant, it is said, swore to have his life. He presented himself 
at the deanery. The Dean asked his name. "Sir, I am Serjeant 
Bett-es-woith." 

" In what regimenttPrayt** asked Swift. 

A guard of volunteers formed themselves to defend the Dean at this 
time. 

* " But, my Hamilton, I will never hide the freedom of my srnti- 
mentsfrom you. I am much inclined to believe that the temper o^ my 
friend Swift might occasion his Enghsh friends to wish him happily and 
properly promoted at a distance. His spirit, for 1 would give it the 
softest name, was ever untractable The motions of his genius were 
often irregular. He assumed more the aur of a patron than of a friend. 
He affected rather to dictate than advise." — Orreiy, 

t ** . . • An anecdote, which, thou|;h only told by Mrs. Filkington, 
is well attested, bears, that the last time he was in London he went to 
dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was but newly mmed The 
Earl, it is supposed, being willing to have a little divenion, did not 
introduce him to his lady nor mention his name. After dinner sud the 
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He says as much himself in one of his letters to Bolinftbroke : 
— '* All my endeavours to distinguish myself were only for want 
of a great title and fortune, that I might be used like a lord 
by those who have an opinion of my parts ; whether right or 
wrong is no great matter. And so the reputation of wit 
and great learning docs the office of a blue riband or a coach 
and six." * 

Could there be a greater candour? It is an outLaw, who 
says, ** These are my brains ; with these I'll win titles and 
compete with fortune. These are my bullets ; these I’ll turn 
into gold ; " and he hears the sound of coaches and six, takes 
the road like Macheath, and makes society stand and deliver. 
They are all on their knees before him. Down go my Lord 
Bishop's apron, and his Grace’s blue riband, and my Lady’s 
brocade petticoat in the mud. He eases the one of a living, the 
other of a patent place, the third of a little snug post about the 
Court, and gives them over to followers of his own. The great 
prize has not come yet. The coach with the mitre and crozier 
in It, which be intends to have for his share, has been delayed 
on the way from Saint James's ; and he waits and waits until 
nightfall, when his runners come and tell him that the coach 
has taken a different road, and escaped him. So he fires bis 

Dean, *Lady Burlington, I hear you ran sing; sincr me a song.* The 
lady looked on this unceremonious manner of asking a favour with 
distaste, and positively refused. He said, 'She should sing, or he 
would make her. Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of your 
poor English hedge-parsons ; sing when 1 bid you.' As the Earl did 
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pistols into the air with a cune, and rides away into his own 
country.* 

* The war of pamphlets was carried on fierce^ on one side and the 
other , and the Whig attacks made the Minbtry Swift served very sore. 
Bolingbroke laid hold of several of the Opposition pamphleteers, and 
bewails their ** factitiousness ’’ in the following letter 

Bolbiifirohe iff the Earl of Strafford, 

“Whitehall: /«/y asrrii 1719. 

“ It is a melancholy consideration that the laws of our country are too 
weak to punish effectually those factitious scribblers, who presume to 
blacken the brightest characters, and to give even scurrilous language 
to those who are in the first degrees of honour. This, my Lord, among 
others, is a symptom of the decayed condition of our Government, and 
serves to show how fatally we mistake licentiousness for liberty. All 1 
could do was to take up Hart, the printer, to send him to Newgate, and 
to bind him over upon bail to be prosecuted ; this I have done ; and if 1 
can arrive at legal proof against the author, Ridpath, he shall have the 
same treatment.” 

Swift was not behind his illustrious friend in this virtuous indignation. 
In the history of the four last years of the Queen, the Dean speaks ii> 
the most edifying manner of the licentiousness of the press and the 
abusive language of the other party ; — 

“ It mustbe acknowledged that the bad practices of prints have been 
such as to deserve the severest animadversion from the public. . . The 

adverse party, full of rage and leisure since their fall, and unanimous in 
their cause, employ a set of writers by subscription, who are well versed 
in all the topics of defamation, and have a style and genius levelled to 
the generality of their readers . . . However, the mischiefs of the press 
were too exorbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax upon small 
papers, and a Bill for a much more effectual regulation of it was brought 
into the House of Commons, but so late in the session that there was no 
time to pass it, for there always appeared an unwillingness to cramp 
overmuch the liberty of the press. ” 

But to a clause in the proposed Bill, that the names of authors should 
be set to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper, his Reverence objects 
altogether ; for, says he, “ besides the objection to this clause from the 
practice of pious men, who, in publishing excellent writings for the 
service of religion, have chosen, out of an humble Christian spirit^ to 
conceal their names, it is certain that all persons of true genius or 
knowledge have an invincible modesty and suspicion of themsdfves upr^i 
first sending their thoughts into the world.” 

This ** invincible mod^ty " was no doubt the sole reason which induced 
the Dean to keep the secret of the DraPtet^s Letters and a hundred 
humble Christian works of which he was the author. As for the 
Opposition, the Doctor was for dealing severely with them. He writes 
to Stella : — 

Journal, Letter XIX, 

“London : March ^$th, Z7X0-1Z. 

. We have let Guiscard be buried at last, after showing him 
pickled in a trough this fortnight for twopence apiece; andtheiellow 
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Swift's seems to me to be as good a name to point a moral or 
adorn a title of ambition as any hero's that ever lived and failed. 
But we must remember that the morality was lax — that other 
gentlemen besides himself took the road in his day — that public 
society was in a strange disordered condition, and the State was 
ravaged by other condottieri. The Boyne was being fought and 
won, and lost — the bells rung in William’s victory, in the very 
same tone with which they would have pealed for James’s. 
Men were loose upon politics, and had to shift for themselves. 
They, as well as old beliefs^ and institutions, had lost their 
moorings and gone adrift m the storm. As in the South Sea 
Bubble, almost everybody gambled ; as in the Railway mania 
— not many centuries ago— almost every one took his unlucky 
share a man of that time, of the v.ist talents and ambition of 
Swift, could scarce do otherwise than grasp at his prize, and 
make his spring at his opportunity. His bitterness, his scorn, 
his rage, his subsequent misanthropy are ascribed by sonic 
panegynsts to a deliberate conviction of mankind's unworthi- 
ness, and a desire to amend them by castigation. His youth 
was bitter, as that of a great genius bound down by ignoble 
ties, and powerless in a mean dependence ; his age was bitter,* 
like that of a great genius, that had fought the battle and nearly 
won it, and lost it, and thought of it afterwards, writhing in a 
lonely exile. A man may attribute to the gods, if he likes, what 
is caused by his own fury, or disappointment, or self-will. What 
public man— what statesman projecting a ^<77//— what king 
determined on an invasion of his neighbour— what satirist 

that showed would point to his body and say, * See, gentlemen, this is 
the wound that was given him by his Grace the Duke of Ormond and 
*This is the wound,' &c. ; and then the show was over, and another set 
of rabble came in. T'is hard that our laws would not suffer us to luing 
his body in chains, bcaiuse he was not tried ; and in the eye of the law 
every man is innocent till then. ..." 

Journal. Letter XXV’II. 

London . July asth, 17x1. 

** I WAS this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at his oflire, and helped to 
hinder a man of his pardon, who was condemned for a rape. The 
Under-Secretary was willing to save him ; but 1 told the Secretary he 
could not pardon him without a favourable report from the Judge; 
besides, he was a fiddler, and consequently a rogue, and deserved 
hanging for something else, and so he shall swing." 

* It was his constant practice to keep his birthday as a day of mourning 
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meditating an onslaught on society or an individual, can't 
give a pretext for his move ? There was a French General the 
other day who proposed to march into this country and put it to 
sack and pillage, in revenge for humanity outraged by our con- 
duct at Copenhagen : there is always some excuse for men of 
the aggressive turn. They are of their nature warlike, pre- 
datory, eager for fight, plunder, dominion.* 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck — as strong a wing 
as ever beat, belonged to Swift. I am glad, for one, that fate 
wrested the prey out of his claws^and cut his wings and chained 
him. One can gaze, and not without awe and pity, at the 
lonely eagle chained behind the bars. 

That Swift was born at No. 7 Hocy's Court, Dublin, on 
the 30th November, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody 
will deny the sister island the honour and glory ; but, it seems 
to me. he was no more an Irishman than a man born of 
English parents at Calcutta is a Hindoo.t Goldsmith was an 


These devils of Oriib Street rojinies, that \i rite the riyiug Post and 
ATfdlify in one p.'iper, will not be quiet, 'iliey are always mauling Lord 
Treasurer, Ixim DoHngbrokc, and me. Wc have the dog under pro- 
secution, but Koiingbroke is not active enough ; but 1 hope to swinge 
him. He is a Scotch rogue, one Ridpath. 'incy get out upon bail, and 
write on. We take them again, and get fresh boil ; so it gOLh round. 
Joiit nal to Stella. 

t Swift was by no means inclined to forget such considcralioir ' and 
his EnglLsh birth makes its mark, strikingly enough, csery now and then 
in his writings. Thus in a letter to Pope (Slutts vol. xix. 

p. 07), he siys 

Wc have had your volume of letters. . . . Some of those highly 
value you, and a few uho knew you personally, are grieved to Und you 
make no disiinction lietween the Kngli&h gentry of this kingdom, and 
the savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and some gentlemen who 
live in the Irish parts of the kin^oin): but the English colonies^ who 
are three p.irts in four, are much more civilised than many counties in 
England, and speak Iwtter English, and are much better bred." 

And again, in the fourth Drapicrs Letter, we have the following 

Oiort paper, printed at llristol, and reprinted here, reports Mr. 
Wood to si^ ' that he wonders at the impudence and insolence of iho 
Irish in refusing his coin.' When, by the way, it is the true English 
people of Ireland who refuse it, although we take it for granted that the 
Irish w>ll do so too whenever they ore asked. "—Scot r‘s SwtfU vol vj. 


goes further, in a good •humoured satirical paper, On Bar&arout 
Denomhuiiions in Ireland^ where (after abusing, as he was wont, the 
Scotch cadence, as well as expression) he adviuices to the *'/mA 
and speaking of the "censure " which it brings down, says 
" And what is worse, it is too well known that the bail conseiiuence 
of this opinion affects those among us who are not the least liable to 
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Irishman, and always an Irishman : Steele was an Irishman, 
and always an Irishman: Swift's heart was English and in 
England, his habits English, his logic eminently English ; 
his statement is elaborately simple; he shuns tropes and 
metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with a wise thrift 
and economy, ns he used his money : with which he could be 
generous and splendid upon great occasions, but which he 
husbanded when there was no luvd to spcnil it. He iicxcr 
indulges in needless extravagance of rhetork. liixish epithets, 
profuse imagery. He lavs his opinion before jou with a 
grave simplicity and a perfect neatness.* Dreading ridicule 
too. ns a man of his humour— abovo all. an Enghriiman of 
his humour —certainly would, he is afraid to use the poetical 
power which he really posses'-td. one often tancies in reading 
him that he dares not be eloquent when he might , that lie does 
not spr lie .ibove liis voice, as it were, and the tone of socieiy. 

Ills initiation into politics, his knowledge of business, liis 
knowledge of polite life, his acqiiaialnnce with hieriature even, 
which he could not have pursued very sedulously (iunng that 
reckless circer at Dublin, Swift got under the roof of Sir 
William Temple. He was fond of telling in after life what 
quiintities of books he devoured there, and how King William 
taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion. It was 

such reproaches farther than the misfortune of being 1 >orn in Ireland, 
although of English pan nts, aiwl whose uilucntioii h.is been chiefly in 
that kingdom.”— Scoi i s 6 w//V, so!, vii. p. 140 
but, indeed, if ue are to make anythnji of Knee at all, wc must rail 
that man an Englishman whose lather comes from .an old Yorkshire 
family, and his mother fiom an old lancc^tcrshirc oiir t 

* ‘‘The hiylc of his conversation w.'is very much of a piece uiih 
that of his writings, concise and clear and lUrung being one d.iy at 
a Sheriffs feast, who .amongst other toasts called out to him, 'Mr. 
Dean, Hie Iradc of Ireland t' he answered quick 'Sir, 1 drink no 
memories ! ’ . . . 

"Happening to be in company with a petulant young man ulio 
prided himself on saying pert things . . . and who cried out--‘\oii 
must know, Mr Dean, that I set tip fur a wit I’ ‘Do you &o?' says 
the Dean. * J akc my advice^ and sic down .again 1 ' 

"At another time, being iii comp.my, where a lady whisking her 
long tram (long trams were then 111 fashionl swept down a tine fiddle 
and broke it ; Swift cried out— 

* Mantua vs miserse nimium vicina Oemonz ! ' " 

—Dr. Dblanv : Ohietvatinu upon Lord Orrofys “ Rtmarks, on 

Sm/t.'* London, 1754. 
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at Shcne and at Moor Park, with a salary of twenty pounds 
and a dinner at the upper servants' table, that this great 
and lonely Swift passed a ten years' apprenticeship — wore 
a cassock that was only not a livery— bent down a knee as 
proud as Lucifer's to supplicate my Lady's good graces, or run 
on his honour’s errands.* It was here, as he was writing at 
Temple's table, or following bis patron’s walk, that he saw 
and heard the men who had governed the great world — 
measured himself with them, looking up from his silent comer, 
gauged their brains, weighed their wits, turned them, and 
tried them, and marked them. Ah 1 what platitudes he 
must have heard I what feeble jokes ! what pompous common- 
places ! what small men they must have seem^ under those 
enormous periwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent Tush 
secretary. I wonder whether it ever struck Temple, that 
that Irishman was his master? I suppose that dismal con- 
viction did not present itself under the ambrosial wig, or 
Temple could never have lived with Swift. Swift sickened, re- 
belled, left the service — ate humble pic and came back again ; 
and so for ten years went on, gathering learning, swallowing 
scorn, and submitting with a stealthy rage to his fortune. 

Temple's style is the perfection of practised and easy good 
breeding. If he does not penetrate very deeply into a subject, 
he professes a very gentlemanly acquaintance with it ; if he 
makes rather a parade of Latin, it was the custom of his day, 
as it was the custom for a gentleman to envelop his head in a 
periwig and his hands in lace ruflles. If he wears buckles 
and square-toed shoes, he steps in them with a consummate 
grace, and you never hear their creak, or find them treading 
upon any lady's tram or any rival’s heels in the Court crowd. 
When that grows too hot or too agitated for him, he politely 
leaves it. He retires to his retreat of Shene or Moor Park ; 
and lets the King's party and the Prince of Orange's party 
battle it out among themselves. He reveres the Sovereign 
(and no man perhaps ever testified to his loyalty by so elegant 
a bow) ; he admires the Prince of Orange ; but there is one 
person whose case and comfort he loves more than all the 

* " Don’t you remember how I used to be in pain when Sir William 
Temple would look cold and oat of humour for three or four days, and 

us^ to suspect a hundred reasons? 1 have plucked up my spirits 
since then, faith ; he spoiled a fine gentleman.’*— /b Stella. 
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princes in Christendom, and that valuable member of society 
is himself, Gulielmus Temple, Baronettus. One sees him in 
his retreat: between his study-chair and his tulip-beds,* 
chpping his apricots and pruning his essays, — the statesman, 
the ambassador no more ; but the philosopher, the Epicurean, 
the fine gentleman and courtier at St. James's as at Shene ; 
where, in place of kings and fair ladies, he pays his court to 
the Ciceronian majesty; or walks a minuet with the Epic 
Muse ; or dallies by the south wall with the ruddy nymph of 
gardens. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious deal 
of veneration from his household, and to have been coaxed, and 
warmed, and cuddled by the people round about him, as deli- 
cately as any of the plants which he loved. When he fell ill in 

* “ . . . Tlie Epicureans were more intelligible in their notion, and 
fortunate in their expression, when they placed a man’s happiness m 
the tranquillity of his mind and indolence of body : for while we arc 
composed of both, 1 doubt botli must have n share in the good or ill we 
feel. As men of several languages s.'iy the same thiiics in very difTercnt 
words, so in several ages, countries, constitutions of laws and religion, 
the same thing seems to be meant by very different expressions : what 
is called by the Stoics apathy, or dispassion ; by the sceptics, indisturb- 
ance ; by the Mol mists, quietism ; by common men, peace of conscience 
—seemsall to mean but great tranquillity of mind. . . . For this reason 
Epicurus passed his life wholly in his garden ; there he studied, there 
he exercised, there he taught his philosophy; and, indeed, no other 
sort of abode seems to contribute so much to both the tra^uillity of 
mind and indolence of body, which he made his chief ends. The sweet- 
ness of the air,^ the pleasantness of smell, the verdure of plants, the 
cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of working or walking; 
but, above all, the exemption from cares and solicitude, seem equally 
to favour and improve both contemplation and health, the enjoyment 
of sense and imagination, and thereby the quiet and ease both of the 
body and mind. . . . Where Paradise was has been much debated, 
and little agreed ; but what sort of place is meant by it may perhaps 
easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a Persian word, since 
Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it as what was much in 
use and delight among the- kings of those eastern countries. Strabo 
describing Jericho : * Ibi est palmetum, cui immixtm sunt etiam alias 
stirpes hoitenses, locus ferax palmis abundans, spatio stadiorum cen- 
tum, totus irriguus' ibi cst Regis Balsami paradUus . — Jissay on 
Gari^ens, 

In the same famous essay Temple speaks of a friend, whose conduct 
and prudence he characteribtically admires 

. . I thought it very prudent in a gentleman of my friends in 
Staffordshire, who is a great lover of his garden, to pretend no higher, 
though his soil be good enough, than to the perfection of plums ; and In 
these (by bestowing south w»ls upon them) he has veiy well succeeded, 
which he could never have done in attempts upon peaches and grapes ; 
and agodd^um is urtainly better than an iutem** 
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1693, the household was aghast at his indisposition ; mild Doro 
tbea bis wife, the best companion of the best of men— 

“ Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate.” 

As for Dorinda, his sister,— 

** Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps m Dorinda’s face. 

To see her weep, joy every face forsook, 

And grief flung sables on each menial look. 

The humble tribe mourned for the quickening soul. 

That furntshed spirit and motion through the whole.” 

Isn’t that line in which grief is described as putting the menials 
into a mourning livery, a fine image ? One of the menials wrote 
It, who did not like that Temple livery nor those twenty-pound 
wages. Cannot one fancy the uncouth young servitor, with 
downcast eyes, books and papers in hand, following at his 
honour's heels m the garden walk ; or taking his honour’s orders 
as he stands by the great chair, where Sir William has the gout, 
and his feet all blistered with moxa? When Sir William has 
the gout or scolds it must be hard work at the second table ; * 

* Swivr's Thoughts on Hanging. 

{Directions to Servanis.'j 

_*'To mow old in the ofTice of a footman is the highest of all indig- 
nities ; therefore, when you find yc.irs coming on without hopes of a 
place at Court, a command In the army, a succession to the steward- 
ship, an employment in the revenue (which two last you cannot obtain 
without reading and writing), or running away with your master's niece 
or daughter, 1 directly ad\ise you to go upon the road, which is the 
only post of honour left you : there you will meet many of your old 
comrades, and liye a short life and a merry one, and make a figure at 
your exit, wherein 1 will give you some instructions. 

**The last advice 1 give you relates to your behaviour when you 
are going to be handed : which, cither for robbing your master, for 
housebreaking, or going upon the highway, or in a drunken quarrel by 
killing the first man you meet, may very probably be your lot, and is 
owing to one of these three qualities: either a lose of ^ good fellowship, 
a gener'isity of ^mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. Your g<iod 
behaviour on this article will concern your whole community: deny 
the fact with all solemnity of imprecations : a hundred of your brethren, 
if they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, and be ready upon 
demand to give you a character before the court ; let nothing prevail 
on you to confess, but the promise of a pardon for discovering your 
comrades . but I suppose all this to be in vain : for if you escape mw, 
your fate will be the same another day. Get a speech to be ^itteo 
by the best author of Newgate : some of your kind wenches will pn^ 
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the Irish secretary owned as much afterwards ; and when he 
came to dinner, how he must have lashed and f^rowlcd and tom 
the household with his gibes and scorn I What would the 
steward say about the pnde of them Irish scholUrds— and this 
one had got no great credit even at his Irish college, if the truth 
were known — and what a contempt his Excellency's own gentle- 
man must have had for Parson Teague from Dublin I (The 
valets and chaplains were always at war. It is hard to say 
which Swift thought the more contemptible.) And what must 
have been the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the house- 
keeper's little daughter with the curling black ringlets and the 
sweet smiling face, when the secretary who teaches her to read 
and wntc, and whom she loves and reverences above all things 
— above mother, above mild Dorothea, above that tremendous 
Sir William in his square toes and periwig, —when Mr, Swift 
comes down from his master with rage in his heart, and has not 
a kind word even for httle Hester Johnson ? 

Perhaps, for the Irish secretary, his Excellency’s condescen- 
sion was even more cruel than his frowns. Sir William would 
perpetually quote Latin and the ancient classics A propos of his 
gardens and Ins Dutch statues, and plates-bandes, and talk about 
Epicurus and Diogenes Laertius, Julius Caesar, Scmiramis, and 
the gardens of the Hespendes, Afaccena«, Strabo describing 
Jericho, and the Assyrian kings. A propos of beans, he would 
mention Pythagoras's precept to abstain from beans, and that 
this precept probably meant that wise men should abstain from 
public affairs. Ni is a placid Epicurean ; is a Pythagorean 
philosopher ; ^ is a wise man— that is the defluction. Does 
not Swift think so? One can imagine the downcast eyes lifted 
up for a moment, and the flash of scorn which they emit. 
Swift’s eyes were as azure as the heavens ; Pope says nobly (as 
everything Pope said and thought of his friend was good and 
noble), Hjs eyes arc as azure as the heavens, and have a 
charming archness in them.” And one person in that house- 

vide you with a holland shirt and white cap, crowned with a crimson 
or black ribbon : take leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate: 
mount the cart with courage : fall on your knees ; lift up >‘Oure3res ; Imla 
a book in your hands, although you cannot read a word ; deny the fact 
at the gallows ; kiss and forgive the hangman, and w farewell : you 
shall be buned in pomp at the charge of the fraternity : the surg<^ 
shall not touch a limb of you; and your fame shall ^continue until n 
suocesior of equal renown succeeds in your place. . ■ • 


E 
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hold, that pompous, stately, kindly Moor Park, saw heaven no- 
where else. 

But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not agree with 
Swift. He was half-killed with a surfeit of Shene pippins ; and 
in a garden-seat which he devised for himself at Moor Park, and 
where he devoured greedily the stock of books within his reach, 
he caught a vertigo and deafness which punished and tormented 
him through life. He could not bear the place or the servitude. 
Even in that poem of courtly condolence, from which we have 
quoted a few lines of mock melancholy, he breaks out of the 
funereal procession with a mad shriek, as it were, and rushes 
away crying his own grief, cursing his own fate, foreboding 
madness, and forsaken by fortune, and even hope. 

1 don’t know anything more melancholy than the letter to 
Temple, in which, after having broke from his bondage, the poor 
wretch crouches piteously towards his cage again, and deprecates 
his master's anger. He asks for testimonials for orders. 

*' The particulars required of me arc what relate to morals and 
learning ; and the reasons of quitting your honour’s familv— that 
is, whether the last was occasioned by any ill action. They are 
left entirely to your honour’s mercy, though m the first 1 think 1 
cannot reproach myself for anything further than for infirmities. 
This 15 all I dare at present beg from your honour, under circum- 
stances of life not worth your regard : W'hat is left me to wish 
(next to the health and prosperity of your honour and family) is 
.that Heaven would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet I beg my most humble duty 
and service be presented to my ladies, your honour’s lady and 
sister.” 

Can prostration fall deeper? could a slave bow lower?* 

■* ** He continued in Sir William Temple’s house till the death of 
that great man " —Anecdotes of ike Family of Swifts by the Dean. 

'*lt has since pleased God to take this good and great persci to 
himselt"— Preface to Temple's Works, 

On all/tf^//c occasions, Swift speaks of Sir William in the same tone. 
But the reader will better understand how acutely he remembered die 
indignities he suffered in his household, from the subjoined extracts 
from the Journal to Stella * — 

1 called at Mr. Secretary the other day, to see what the d— mied 
him on Sunday : I made hint a very proper speech ; told him I observed 
he was much out of temper, that 1 did not expect he would tell me 
the cause, but would be glad to see he was in better ; and one thing 
I w.'imed him of— never to appear cold to me, for I would not be treated 
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Twenty years afterwards Bishop Kennet, describing the same 
man, says *— 

Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house and had a bow from 
everybody but me. When I came to the antechamber [at Court] 
to wait before prayers. Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk 
and business. lie was soliciting the Earl of Arran to speak to 
his brother, the Duke of Ormond, to get a place for a clergy m. in. 
lie w.'is promising Mr. Thorold to undertake, with iny Lord 
Treasurer, that he should obtain a salary of £200 per annum as 
member of the English Church at Rotterdam. He stopped E. 
(iwynne, Esquire, going into the Queen with the red bag. and 
told him aloud, he had something to say to him from my Lord 
Treasurer. He took out his gold watch, and telling the time of 
day, complained that it was very late. A gentleman said he 
was too fast. ' How can I help it,' says the Doctor, ' if the 
courtiers give me a watch lh.it won’t go right ? * '1 hen he in- 
structed a young nobleman, that the best poet m England was 
Mr. Pope (a papist), who had b'^giin a translation of Homer into 
English, for whicli he would have them all .subscribe : ' For,’ says 
he, ' he shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him.’*- Lord 'J’reasurer, after leaving tlic Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Doctor Swift to follow him— both 
went off just before prayers." 


There’s a little malice in the Bishop’s " jiri before prayers." 
This picture of the great Dean seems a true one, and ls harsh, 

like a schoolboy : tluit I h.nd felt too much of that in my life already ** 
{mcantu^ Srr wtlltam Tentple\ &c , &c. —Journal to Stella 

"1 am thinking whnt .n vcncr.'itioii we iiied to Eavc fur Sir William 
Temple because he might have been Sccrctiiry of Slate at fifly , and 
here IS a young fellow hardly thirty in that einploymenl."— Ibui 

‘"I’he Secretary is as easy with me as Mr. Addison was. I have 
often thought what a sphillcr Sir William Temple makes about being 
Secretary of State.’’— /wrfL 

" Lord Treasurer Eis h.*id an ugly fit of the rheumatism, but is now 
ouite well. I was nl.'tying .at {me-ami-thirty yi\x\\ him mid his f.tinily 
tnc other night, lie c'lve us all tweivcpencc a piece to begin with; it 
put me in mind of Sir William Temple." — lind. 

y 1 thought I saw Jark 'J emplt [ufjheru to Sir Willioin} and his 
wife pass by me to>clav m their coach ; but I look no nutu e of them. 
1 am glad 1 have wholly shaken off that family." — S. to .S., Sejt.^ 1710. 

* "Swift must be .allowed," says Doctor Johnson, “for a lime, to 
have dictated the political opinions of the English nation " 

A conversation on the Dean's pamphlets excited one of the Doctor’s 
liveliest sallies. “ One, in particular, praised his Com/uct o/the A liter. 
—Johnson: *Sir, his Conduct 0/ the Allies is a performance of very 
little ability. . . . Why, sir, Tom Davies might have written the 
Conduct of' the A Hies • Boswell’s Li/e o/Johtisotu 
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though not altogether unpleasant. He was doing good, and to 
deserving men, too, in the midst of these intrigues and triumphs. 
His journals and a thousand anecdotes of him relate his kind 
acts and rough manners. His hand was constantly stretched 
out to relieve an honest man— he was cautious about his money, 
but ready. If you were in a strait, would you like such a bene- 
factor? I think I would rather have had a potato and a fnendly 
word from Goldsmith than have been beholden to the Dean for 
a guinea and a dinner.* He insulted a man as he served him, 
made women cry, guests look foolish, bullied unlucky friends, 
and flung his benefactions into poor men's faces. No; the 
Dean was no Irishman— no Inshman ever gave but with a kind 
word and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if It were to Swift's credit, that the Dean of Saint 
Patrick’s performed his family devotions every morning regularly, 
but with such secrecy that the guests in his house were never in 
the least aware of the ceremony. There was no need surely why 
a Church dignitary should asbcmblc his family privily in a crypt, 
and as if he was afraid of heathen persecution. But I think the 
world was right, and the bishops who advised Queen Anne when 
they counselled her not to appoint the author of the "Tale of a 
Tub" to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. The man 
who wrote the arguments and illustrations in that wild book, 
could not but be aware what must be the sequel of the proposi- 
tions which he laid down. The boon companion of Pope and 


^ Whenever he fell into the company of any person for the first 
time, it was his custom to try their tempers and disposition by soma 
abrupt question that Imre the appearance of rudeness. If this were well 
taken, and answered with good-humour, he afterwards made amends 
by his civilities. But if he saw any marks of resentment, from alarmed 
pride, vanity, or conceit, he dropped all further intercourse with the 
party. I'his will be illustrated by an anecdote of that sort reLited by 
Mrs. Pilkington. Afler supper, the Dean having domnted a bottle of 
wine, pouKd what remained into a glass, and seeing it was mud '< 3 , 
presented it to Mr. Pilkington to drink it. * For,* said he, *1 always 
keep some poor parson to drink the foul wine for me.* Mr. PUkiiiRtoii, 
enter into his humour, thanked him, and told him *he did not know 
the diflerence, but was glad to get a glass at any rate.” * Why, then,' 
said the Dean,/ you shan’t, for I’ll dnnk it myself. Why, — --take 
you, you are wiser than a paltry curate whom 1 asked to dine with me 
a few days ago ; for upon my making the same speech to him. he said 
he did not understand such usage, and so walked off without his 
dmner. By the same token, I told the gentleman who recommended 
him to me that the fellow was a blockhead, and 1 had done with him.* ** 
— Shbbidan's of S^\fU 
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Bolingbroke. who chose these as the fnends of his life, and the 
recipients of his confidence and affection, must have heard many 
an argument I and joined in many a conversation over Pope’s 
port, or St. John's burgundy, which would not bear to be repeated 
at other men's boards. 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the sincerity of 
Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John Gay to turn clergy- 
man, and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, the author of 
the *' Beggar’s Opera "—Gay, the wildest of the wits about town 
— it was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take orders — 
to invest in a cassock and bands»just as he advised him to 
husband his shillings and put his thousand pounds out at 
interest. The Queen, and the bishops, and the world, were 
right in mistrusting the religion of that man.* 

• ** Prom the Archbishop o/ Cashetl. 

**CASKeLL. May 3ij/, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — I have been so unfortunate in all my conte<:ts of late, 
that 1 .im re<t>ived to have no more, especially where 1 am likely to lie 
overmatched ; and as I have some reason to nope what is past will be 
forgotten, 1 confess 1 did endeasour in my last to put the best colour 1 
could think of upon a very bad Ctiuse. My friends judge right of my 
idleness ; but, in reality, it has hitlierto proceeded from a hurry and 
confusion, .irising from a thousand unlucky unforeseen accidents rather 
than mere sloth. 1 have but one troublesome aflmr now upon niy hands, 
which, by the help of the prime serjcanl, 1 hojic soon to get rid of ; and 
then you shall sec me a true Irish bishop. ^ Sir James Ware has made a 
very useful collection of the memorable actions of tny predecessors. Be 
tells me, they were born in such a town of Kngl.'uid or Ireland ; were 
consecrated such a year; and if not translated, _ were buried in the 
Cathedral Church, either on the north or south side Whence, I con- 
clude, that a good bishop has nothing more to do th.'in to cat, dnnk, 
grow fat, rich, and die; which laud.iblc example I propose for the 
remainder of my life to follow ; for to tell you the truth, 1 have for these 
four or five years past met with so much treachery, baseness, and 
ingratitude among mankind, that I c.in hardly think it incumbent on any 
man to endeavour to do good 10 so perverse a generation. 

** 1 am truly concerned at the account you give me of your hc.alth. 
Without doubt a southern ramble will prove the best remedy you can 
take to recovei your flesh ; and I do not know, except in one stage, 
where you can choose a road so suited to your circumstances, ns from 
Dublin hither. You have to Kilkenny a turnpike .ind good inns, at 
every ten or twelve miles' end. From Kilkenny hither is^ twenty long 
miles, b^ road, and no inns at all but 1 have an expedient for you. 
At the foot of a very high hill, just midway^ there lives in a neat thatched 
cabin, a parson, who is not pwr ; his wife is allowed to be the best little 
woman in the world. Her chickens are the fattest, and her ale the best 
in all the country. Besides, the panwin has a little cellar of his own, of 
wludi be keeps the key, where he always has a hogshead of the best 
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I am not here, of course, to speak of any man's religious views, 
except in so far as they influence his literary character, his life, 
his humour. The most notorious sinners of all those fellow- 
mortals whom it is our business to discuss— Harry Fielding and 
Dick Steele — were especially loud, and I believe really fervent, 
in their expressions of belief ; they belaboured freethinkers, and 
stoned imaginary atheists on all sorts of occasions, going out of 
their way to bawl their own creed, and persecute their neighbour's, 
and if they sinned and stumbled, as they constantly did W'ith 
debt, with dnnk, with all sorts of bad behaviour, they got upon 
thoir knees and cried *'Pcccavi'' with a most sonorous ortlio- 
doxy. Yes ; poor Harry Fielding and poor Dick Stcclc were 
trusty and undoubtmg Church of England men ; they abhorred 
Popery, Atheism, and wooden shoes and idolatries in general ; 
and Iiiccupped Church and State with fervour. 

But Swift? Ills mind had had a different schooling, and 
possessed a very diiFercnt logical power. He was not bred up in 
a tipsy guardrooni. mid did not learn to reason in a Covent 
Garden tavern. He could conduct an argument from beginning 
to end. Ho could see forward with a fatal clearness. In his 
old age, looking at the “ Talc of a Tub," when he said, ** (jood 
God, what a genius I had when I wrote that book ! " I think he 
was admiring, not the genius, but the consequences to which the 
genius had brought him- -a vast genius, a magnificent genius, a 
genius wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and strong, — to seize, 
to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood and scorch it into 
perdition, to penetrate into the hidden motives, and expose the 
black thoughts of men,— an awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah, man ! you, educated in Epicurean Temple's library, you 
whose friends were Pope and St. John— w hat made you to swear 

vrine that can be got, in bottles well corked, upon their .sides ; nr J he 
cle.tns, and pulls out tlie cork better, 1 think, than Robin. He e I 
dc.si>,n to meet you with a coach ; if you be tired, you shall bt.i) all 
night ; if not, after dinner, we will set out about four, and be at Ca.-^hen 
by nine ; and by going through field.s and bye*ways, which the parson 
will show us, we shaft escape all the rocky and stony roads that lie 
between thb place and that, which are certainly very bad. 1 l.ope you 
will be so kind ^s to let me know a post or two before you set out, the 
very day you will be at Kilkenny, that I may have all things prepared 
for yo.! It may be, if you ask him, Cope will come : he will do nothing 
for me. Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, 1 shall add 
no more arguments to persuade you, and am, with the grealest truth, 
your most faithful and obedient servant, 

**Theo^ Cashsll." 



to fatal vows, and bind yourself to a life-long hypocrisy before 
the Heaven which you adored with such real wonder, humility^ 
and reverence ? For Swift's was a reverent, w'as a pious spirit— 
for Swift could love and could pray. Through the stonns and 
tempests of his furious mind, the stars of religion and love break 
out m the blue, shining serenely, though hidden by the driving 
clouds and the maddened hurricane of his life. 

It 15 my belief that he suffered frightfully from the conscious- 
ness of his own scepticism, and that he had bent his pride so 
far down as to put his apostasy out to hire * The paper left 
behind him, called Thoughts on Religion," is merely a set of 
excuses for not professing dKsbclu.f. lie says of his sermons 
that he preached pamphlets . they have scarce a Clinslian 
cbaiacteristic ; they might be preached from the steps of a syna- 
gogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the bo>c of a concc-housc 
almost. There is little or no cant — he is too grcfit and too 
proud for that ; and, m so far as the badness of hts sermons 
goes, he is honest. But having put that cassock on, it poisoned 
him, he was strangled in his bands. lie goes through life, 
tearing, like a man possessed with a dcMl. Like Abudah m the 
Arabian story, he is always looking out for the h'ury, and know's 
that the night will come and the inevitable hag with it. What 
a night, tny God, it W'os ! what a lonely lagc and long agony — 
what a vulture that tore the heart of that giant if It is awful to 
think of the great sufferings of this great man. Through life he 
always seems alone, somehow, Goethe was so. I can't fancy 
Shakspcarc otherwise. The giants must live apart. The kings 
can have no company. But this man suffered so ; and deserved 
so to suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of such a pain. 

The “soeva indignatio" of w'h>ch he spoke as lacerating his 
heart, and which he dares to inscribe on his tombstone— as if 
the wretch who by under that stone waiting God's judgment 
had a right to be angry — breaks out from him in a thousand 

* **Mr. Swift lived with him [Sir William Tempkl •^omc time, but 
resolving to settle himself in some way of living, inclined to take 
orders. However, although his fortune was very sinall, he had a scruple 
of entering into the Cliurch merely for support .” — Anecdotes vf the 
Family of SunfU by the Dean. 

t " Dr. Swift had a natural severity of face, which even his smiles 
could scarce soften, or his utmost gaiety render placid and serene ; but 
when that sternness of visage was increased by rage, it is scarce possible 
to imagine looks or features that carried in wem more terror and 
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pages of his writing, and tears and rends him. Against men in 
office, he having been overthrown ; against men in England, he 
having lost his chance of preferment there, the furious exile 
never fails to rage and curse. Is it fair to call the famous 
'"Drapfer's Letters" patriotism? They arc masterpieces of 
dreadful humour and invective: they are reasoned logically 
enough too, but the proposition is as monstrous and fabulous 
ns the Lilliputian island. It is not that the grievance is so great, 
but there is his enemy— the assault is wonderful for its activity 
and terrible rage. It is Samson with a bone in his hand, rush- 
ing on his enemies and felling them : one admires not the cause 
so much as the strength, the anger, the fury of the champion. 
As is the case with madmen, certain subjects provoke him, and 
awaken his fits of wrath. Marriage is one of these ; in a hundred 
passages in his writings he rages against it ; rages against chil- 
•drcn ; an object of constant satire, even more contemptible in 
his eyes than a lord's chaplain, is a poor curate with a large 
family. The idea of this luckless paternity never fails to bring 
down from him gibes and foul language. Could Dick Steele, 
or Goldsmith, or Fielding, in his most reckless moment of satire, 
have written anything like the Dean's famous “Modest Pro- 
posal" for eating children? Not one of these but melts at the 
thoughts of childhood, fondles and caresses iL Mr. Dean has 
no such softness, and enters the nursery with the tread and gaiety 
of an ogre.* “ 1 have been assured,'* says he in the “ Modest 
Proposal," “by a very knowing American of my acquaintance 
in I^ndon, that a young healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year 
old, a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled ; and I make no doubt it will 
equally serve in a ragout** And taking up this pretty joke, as 
his way is, he argues it with perfect gravity and logic. He 
turns and twists this subject in a score of different ways ; he 
hashes it ; and he serves it up cold ; and he garnishes it ; and 
relishes it always. He describes the little animal as “ dropped 
from its dam," advising that the mother should let it suck 

* “ London : Afril loth, 1713. 

“ Lady Mosham's eldest boy is ve^ ill : I doubt he will not live ;,and 
she Stays at Kensington to noise him, which vexes us all She is so 
excessively fond, it makes me mad. She should never leave the Queen, 
but leave everything, to stick to what is so much the interest of the 
puUic, as well as her own. . . 
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plentifully in the last month, so as to render it plump and fat 
for a go^ table I ** A child," says his Reverence, " will make 
two dishes at an entertainment for friends ; and when the family 
dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable 
dish," and so on ; and the subject being so delightful that he 
can't leave it, he proceeds to recommend, in place of venison 
for squires' tables. ** the bodies of young lads and maidens not 
exceeding fourteen or under twelve." Amiable humourist I 
laughing castigator of morals I There was a process well known 
and practised in the Dean's gay days ; when a lout entered the 
coffee-house, the wags proceeded to what they called roasting " 
him. This is roasting a subject with a vengeance. The Dean 
had a native genius for it. As the ' ‘ Almanach des Gourmands " 
says, "On nalt r6tisscur." 

And it was not merely by the sarcastic method that Swift 
exposed the unreasonableness of loving and having children. 
In " Gulliver," the folly of love and marriage is urged by graver 
arguments and advice. In the famous Lilliputian kingdom, 
Swift speaks with approval of the practice of instantly removing 
children from their parents and educating them by the State ; 
and amongst bis favourite horses, a pair of foals are stated to 
be the very utmost a well-regulated equine couple would permit 
themselves. In fact, our great satirist was of opinion that con- 
jugal love was unadvisable, and illustrated the theory by his 
own practice and example — God help him ! — which made him 
about the most wretched being m God’s world.* 

The grave and logical conduct of an absurd proposition, 
as exemplified in the cannibal proposal just mentioned, is our 
author’s constant method through all his works of humour. 
Given a country of people six inches or sixty feet high, and by 
the mere process of the logic, a thousand wonderful absurdities 
are evolved, at so many stages of the calculation. Turning to 
the First Minister who waited behind him with a white staff near 
as tall as the mainmast of the " Royal Sovereign," the King of 
Brobdingnag observes how contemptible a thing human grandeur 
is, as represented by such a contemptible little creature as 
Gulliver. "The Emperor of Lilliput’s features are strong and 
masculine " (what a surprising humour there is in this descrip- 
tion!)— "The Emperor’s features," Gulliver says, "are strong 

* “ My health is somewhat mended, but at best I have an ill head and 
an aching heart."— /a Mtyf 1729. 
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and masculine, with an Austrian lip, an arclied nose, his com- 
plexion olive, his countenance erect, his body and limbs well 
proportioned, and his deportment majestic. He is taller by the 
breadth of my nail than any of his Court, which alone is enough 
to strike an awe into beholders." 

What a surprising humour there is in these descriptions! 
How noble the satire is here I how just and honest I How 
perfect the image! Mr. Macaulay has quoted the charming 
lines of the poet where the king of the pigmies is measured by 
the same standard. Wc have all read in Milton of the spear 
that was like "the mast of some great ammiral;" but these 
images are surely likely to come to the comic poet originally. 
The subject is before him. He is turning it in a thousand ways. 
He is full of It. The figure suggests itself naturally to him, and 
comes out of his subject, as m that wonderful passage, when 
Gulliver's box having been dropped by the eagle into the sen, and 
Gulliver having been* received into the ship's cabin, he calls upon 
the crew to bring the box into the cabin, and put it on the tabic, 
the cabin being only a quarter the size of the box. It is the vera- 
city of tlic blunder which is so admirable. Had a man come from 
such a country as Drobdmgnag, he would have blundered so. 

But the best stroke of humour, if there lx* a best in that 
abounding book, is that where Gulliver, in the unpronounce- 
able country, describes his parting from his master tlie horse.* 

* Pcr1i.*ip*( the most melancholy satire In^ the whole of the dre.idful 
book is the description of ihc very old people in the " Voyaj^ to I^^puta “ 
At LuRnag, Gulliver he.'irs of some persons who ne\er die, called the 
Stnildbnigs, and expressing a wish to become acquainted with men who 
must have so much learning and experience, his colloquist describes the 
Struldbrugs to lum 

" He said : ITicy commonly acted like mortals, till about thirty years 
old, after which, Ly degrees, they grew melancholy and dejeclea, in- 
creasing in ^th till they came to fourscore. This he learned from tncir 
own confesMon : for otherwise there not being above two or three of that 
species born in an age, they w’crc too few to form a general observ uion 
by. When they came to fourscore years, which is reckoned the extr^nnty 
of living in this country, they had not only all the follies and infirmities 
of other old men, but many more, which arose from the dreadful prospect 
of never dying. They Mere not only opinionative, peevish, covetous, 
morose, vain, talkative, but incapable of friendship, and dead to all 
natural affection, which never descended below their grandchildren. 
Envy and impotent desires are their prevailing lesions. But those 
objects agrunsl which their envy seems pi incip.*illy oirected, are the vices 
of tho younger sort and the deaths of the old. By reflecting on the 
former, they find themselves cut off from all possibility of pleasure ; and 
whenever they sec a funeral, they lament, and repine tliat others are 
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"1 took," he says, “a second leave of my master, but as I 
vras going to prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the 
honour to raise it gently to my mouth. I am not ignorant how 

gone to a harbour of rest, (o which they themsclvc*; never can hope to 
arrive. 'Ihey have no remembrance of anything bat what they learned 
and observed in their youth and middle age, and even that is \ery 
imperfect. And for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to 
depend on common tradition than upon their best rcrollections. llie 
least miserable among them appear to be those who turn to dotage, and 
entirely lose their memories ; these meet with more pity and assistance, 
because they want many bad qualities which aTwund in others. 

" If a Struldbrug happen to marry one of his own kind, the marriage 
Is dissolved of course, by the courtesy of the kingdom, as soon as the 
younger of the two comes to be fourscore. Por the law thinks it a 
reasonable indulgence that tliose Avho are tondeinned, \^ithout any f.iult 
of their own, to a perpetual continuance in the world, should not have 
their misery doubled by the load of a wife. 

" As soon as they have completed the term of eighty ye.'irs, they .'ire 
looked on ns dead in law ; their heirs immediately succeed to their, 
est.'itcs, only a <;ni.ill pittance is i (.served for ihcir Mippori ; and I lie poor 
ones .ire nmintained at the public cliargc. After that pi nod, they are 
held iiicniiable of any empluyiiicnt of trust or profit, they c.innot purchase 
lands or take leases, iieithei are they allowed to be witnesses in any 
cause, cither civil or criminal, not even for the decision of meers mid 
bounds 

At ninety they lose their teeth and hair; they have nt that age no 
distinction of taste, Iml eat 'iiid drink whatcvci they can get without 
relish or appetite. 'Jhe diseases they were subject to still lonlinuc, 
without increasing or diminishing. In talking, they forget the common 
amiellation of things, and the names of ik Indus, even ol those who are 
their nearest fnend-s and relations. For the s.ime reason, they can never 
amuse themselves witli reathng, iiecaiisc their memory w’ilJ not sene to 
carry them from the liegiiining of a sciitcncr to the rnd , and by this 
defect they are deprived of the only entertainment whereof they might 
otherwise be capable. 

" The language of this country being always upon the flux, the Struld- 
brags of one age do not undcrslonil those of another , neither are they 
able, after two hundred years, tu hold any conversation (further than by 
a few general wrords) with their neighlxiurs, the mortals , and thus they 
lie under the disadsant.agc of living like foreigners in tlicir own country. 

"Tills was the .'iccoiint given me of the Stiiildbrugs, as near as I can 
remember. I afterwards saw five or six of diflrrcnt ages, the >oimgest 
not above two hundred years old, who were brought to me at several 
times by some of my friends ; but although they were told 'that I was 
a g|Kat traveller, and had seen all the world ' they had not the least 
curiosity to ask me a question ; only desired 1 would give them slums- 
kudask, or a token of remembrance | which is a modest Wray of begging, 
to avoid the law. that strictly forbids it, because they are provided for 
by the public, altnongh indeed with a very scanty allowance. 

" They are despised and hated by all sorts of people ; when one of 
them is rorn, it is reckoned ominous, and their birth is recorded very 
particularly ; so that you may know their age by consulting the register, 
which, however, has not been kept above a thousand years past, or at 
least has been destroyed by time or public disturbances. But the usual 
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much I have been censured for mentioning this last particular. 
Detractors are pleased to think it improbable that so illustrious 
a person should descend to give so great a mark of distinction 
to a creature so inferior as I. Neither have I forgotten how apt 
some travellers are to boast of extraordinary favours they have 
received. But if these censurers were better acquainted with 
the noble and courteous disposition of tlie Houyhnhnms they 
would soon change their opinion," 


The surprise here, the audacity of circumstantial evidence, the 
astounding gravity of the speaker, who is not ignorant how 
much he has been censured, the nature of the favour con- 
ferred, and the respectful exultation at the receipt of it, arc 
surely complete: it is truth topsy-turvy, entirely logical and 
absurd. 

As for the humour and conduct of this famous fable, I suppose 
there is no person who reads but must admire ; as for the moral, 
1 think it horrible, shameful, unmanly, b1as])hemous ; and giant 
and great as this Dean is, I say we should hoot him. Some of 
this audience mayn’t have read the last part of Gulliver, and to 
such I would recall the advice of the venerable Mr. Punch to 
persons about to marry, and say ** Don’t." When Gulliver hrst 
lands among the Yahoos, the naked howling wretches clamber 
up trees and assault him, and he describes himself as ’^almost 
stifled with the filth which fell about him." The reader of the 
fourth part of “Gulliver’s Travels’* is like the liero himself in 
this instance. It is Yahoo language: a monster gibbering 
shrieks, and gnashing imprecations against mankind — tearing 
down all shreds of modesty, past all sense of manliness and 
shame; filthy in word, filthy in thought, furious, raging, 
obscene. 

And dreadful it is to think that Swift knew the tendency of his 
creed — the fatal rocks towards which his logic desperately drifted. 

way of computing how old they ore, is by asking them what kings or 
great jiersons they can remember, and then consulting^ history ; for 
ufalhlily the last prince in their niiud did not begin his reign after they 
were fourscore years old. 

" They were the most mordfying sight I ever beheld, and the «omen 
more horrible than the men ; besides the usual deformities in extreme 
old age, they acquired an additional ghastliness, in proportion to their 
number of years, which is not to be described ; and among half-a-dozen, 
1 soon distinguished which was the eldest, although there was not above 
a century or two between them."— Truve/s. 
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That last part of Gulliver" is only a consequence of what has 
gone before ; and the worthlessness of all mankind, the pettiness, 
cruelty, pride, imbecility, the general vanity, the foolish preten- 
sion, the mock greatness, the pompous dulness, the mean aims, 
the base successes— all these were present to him ; it w-as with 
the din of these curses of the world, blasphemies against 
Heaven, shrieking in his ears, that he began to write his dread- 
ful allegory — of which the meaning is tliat man is utterly wicked, 
desperate, and imbecile, nnd his passions arc so monstrous, 
and his boasted powers so mean, tliat he is and deserves to be 
the slave of brutes, and ignorance is better than his vaunted 
reason. What had this man done? what scend remorse waa 
rankling at his heart? what fever was lioilmg in him, that he 
should see all the world bloodshot ? We view the world with 
our own eyes, each of us ; and we make from within 115 the 
world we see. A weary heart gets no gladness out of sunshine 
a selfish man is sceptical about fricndsliip, as a man with no ear 
doesn’t care for music. A frightful self-consciousness it must 
have been, which looked on mankind so darkly through those 
keen eyes of Swift. 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delnny, who inter- 
rupted Archbishop King and Swift in a conversation which left 
the prelate in tears, and from which Swift rushed away with 
marks of strong terror and agitation in Ins countenance, upon 
which the Archbishop said to Dclany, “ You liavc just met the 
most unhappy man on earth ; but on the subject of Ins wretched- 
ness you must never ask a question." 

The most unhappy man on earth ; — Misef^rinim — what n 
character of him! And at this time all the great wits of 
England had been at his feet. All Ireland had shouted after 
him, and worshipped him as a liberator, a saviour, the greatest 
Irish patriot nnd citiren. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver — 
the most famous statesmen and the greatest poets of his day had 
applauded him and done him homage ; and at this time, writing 
over to Bohngbrokc from Ireland, he says, " It is time for me to 
have done with the world, and so 1 would if I could get into a 
lietter before T was called into the best, and not die hen in a 
rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.** 

We have spoken about the men, and Swift's behaviour to 
them ; and now it behoves us not to forget that there arc certain 
other persons in the creation who had rather intimate relations 
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with the great Dean.* Two women whom he loved and injured 
arc known by every reader of books so familiarly that if we had 
seen them, or if they liad been relatives of our own, we scarcely 
could have known them better. Who hasn’t in his mind an 
image of Stella? Who docs not love her? Fair and tender 
creature : pure and affectionate heart ! Boots it to you, now 
that you have been at rest for a hundred and twenty years, not 
divided in death from the cold heart which caused yours, whilst 
It beat, such faithful pangs of love and grief— boots it to you 
now, that the whole w'orld loves and deplores you? Scarce any 
man, 1 believe, ever thought of that grave, that did not cast a 
flower of pity on it, and wntc over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle 
lady, so lovely, so loving, so unhappy ! you have had countless 
champions ; millions of manly hearts mourning for you. From 
generation to generation we take up the fond tradition of your 
beauty, we watch and follow your tragedy, your bright morning 
love and piinty, your constancy, your grief, your sweet martyr- 
dom. We know your legend by he.irt. You are one of the 
saints of English story. 

And if Stella’s Jove and innocence are ciianning to contem- 
plate, 1 will sny that, in spite of ill-usage, in spite of drawbacks, 
in sfntc of mysterious separation and union, of liope delayed and 
sickened heart— in the teeth of Vanessa, and that little episodi- 
cal aberration which plunged Swift into such woeful pitfalls and 
quagmires of amorous [xirplexity — in spite of the verdicts of 

* The name of V.arin.i has Wn lliroivn into liie sliade by those of the 
famous Stella and V.anessa ; liut sVic had a Mory of her own to tell 
about the blue eyes of youni; Jonathan One may hay that the book of 
Swift’s Life opens at places kept by these blighted flowers I Varina 
must heave a paragraph. 

She was a Aliss Jane Waryng, sister to a college chum of his. In 
i6g6, when Swift w:is nineteen years old, we finri him writing a love- 
letter to her, beginning Impatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover." But alisencc made .a great diflei-ence in his feelings; so, 
four years afterwards, the tone is changed ^ He writes again, a ^'ery 
curious letter, offering to marry her, and putting the offer iu such a a ay 
that lobody could possibly accept it. 

Aflcr dwelling on his poverty, &c , he says conditionally, "I shall 
be blessed to have )oii in my arms, without regarding whether j-our 
person be beautiful, or your fortune large. Clcanlinebs lu the first, and 
competency in the second, is all I ask for I " 

The editors do not tell us what became of Varina in life. One wouM 
be glad to know that she met with some U'orthy ]iartner and lived long 
enough to see her little boys laughing over Liihput, without any amire 
pentie of a sad character about the ^at Dean f 
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most women, I believe, who, as far as my experience and conver- 
sation go, generally take Vanessa's p.ari in the controversy,— in 
spite of the tears which Swift caused Stelha to shed, and the 
rocks and barriers which fate and temper interposed, and 
which prevented the pure course of that true love from running 
smoothly — the brightest part of Swift's story, the pure star m 
that dark and tempestuous life of Swift's, is his love for Hester 
Johnson, It has been iny business, professionally of course, to 
go through a deal of sentimental reading in iny time, and to 
acquaint myself with love-making, as it has been described in 
various languages, and at various ages of the world ; and I know 
of nothing more manly, more lender, more exquisitely touching, 
than some of these brief notes, wrUten in wh.it Swift calls “his 
liltlo language " in liis journal to Stella.* lie w rites to her night 
anil iiiorniiig often. He never sends away a letter to hci but he 
begins .a new one on the same day. He can’t bt'ar to let go hcr^ 
kind little hand, as it were. He knows that she is thinking of 
him, and longing for him lar away in Dublin yonder. Ho takes 
her letters from under his pillcvv and tdks to them, familiarly, 
palc’-nally, with fond cpithet:> mid pretty caresses — as he would 
to the sweet and artless creature who loved bun. "Stay," he 
writes one morning—ii is the 14th of December, i7T0'-“Slay, 

1 will answer some of your letters this moiniiig m bed. Let me 
sec. Come and appear, little letter * Here 1 am, says he, and 
what say you to Stella thii morning fre--!! and fasting ? And can 
Stella read this writing without hurling her dear eyes ?" he goes 
on, after more kind prattU and fond vvliisixTing. Tlie dear eyes 
slime clearly upon him then — the good angel of Ins life is with 
linn .and blessing him. Ah, it was a hard fate that wrung from 
them so many tears, and slabbed pitilessly that pure and tender 
bosom. A hard fate : but would she have changed it ? 1 have 

* A sentiinental Champollion might find a good dc.*!! of matter for his 
art, 111 expoiindinu ihc s>mljoU of the “Little T^ngii.'igc. " Usually, 
Stella is “.MD.," but sometimes her companion, Mrs. Dini;t4‘y, is 
included in it Swift is “ Presto also P D !• R We h.ivu Good- 
night, M D ; Night, M.D ; Little M.D. ; SiLllalcins, pretty Stella; 
Dear, roguibh, impudent, pretty Al.D." Kvery now .ind tiicu he breaks 
into rhyme, as— - 

“ 1 wish } on both a merry new yeni , 

Koast-licLf, mnicc-pies, and gooil strong beer, 

And me a share of your good cheer, 

That 1 was there, as you were here, 

And you are a little saucy dear.” 
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heard a woman say that she would have taken Swift's cruelty to 
have had his tenderness. He had a sort of worship for her whilst 
he wounded her. He speaks of her after she is gone ; of her wit, 
of her kindness, of her grace, of her beauty, with a simple love 
and reverence that are indescribably touching ; in contemplation 
of her goodness his hard heart melts into pathos ; his cold rhyme 
kindles and glows into poetry, and he falls down on his knees, 
so to speak, before the angel whose life he had embittered, 
confesses his own wretchedness and unworthiness, and adores 
her with cries of remorse and love 

** When on my sickly couch I lay. 

Impatient Imth of night and day, 

And groaning in unmanly strains. 

Called every power to ease my pains, 

Then Stella ran to my relief, 

With cheerful face and inward grief. 

And though by Heaven's severe decree 
She suflfers hourly more than me. 

No cruel master could require 
From slaves employed for daily hire, 

What Stella, by her friendship warmed. 

With vigour and delight performed. 

Now, with a soft and silent tread, 

Unheard she moves about my bed : 

My smkinpr spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her Imnds and eyes. 

Best pattern of tnie friends 1 beware 
You pay too dearly for your care 
If, wnilc your tcnuerncs.s secures 
My life, it must endanger yours : 

For such a fool was never found 
Who pulled a palace to the ground. 

Only to hive the niins m.ide 
M.itciiils for a house decayed " 

One little triumph Stella had in her life— one dear little piece 
of injustice was performed m her favour, for which 1 confess, for 
my port, 1 can't help thanking fate and the Dean. That other 
ferson was sacrificed to her — that — that young woman, who 
lived five doors from Doctor Swift's lodgings in Bury Street, 
and who flattered him, and made love to him in such an out- 
rageous manner— Vanessa was thrown over. 

Swift did not keep Stella's letters to him in reply to those he 
wrote to her.* He kept Bolingbroke's, and Pope's, and Harley's, 

* The following pa^ge^ are from a paper begun by Swift on the 
evening ot the day of her death, Jan. 26, 1727-8 : — 

She was Mckfy from her childhood, until about the age of fifteen ; 
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and Peterborough’s : but Stella very carefully," the Lives say, 
kept Swift's. Of course : that is the way of the world : and so 
we cannot tell what her style was, or of what sort were the little 
letters which the Doctor placed there at night, and bode to 
Appear from under his pillow of a morning. But in Letter IV. 
of that famous collection he describes his lodging in Bury Street, 
where he has the first floor, a dming-rooni and bcd-chaniber. 
At eight shillings a week ; and in Letter VI. he Siiys ** he has 
visited a lady just come to town," whose name somehow is not 
mentioned ; and in Letter VIll. he enters a query of Stella's — 

" What do you mean * that boards near me, that I dine with 
now and then ' 7 What the deuce I You know w horn I have dined 
with every day since I left you, better than 1 do." Of course 
she docs. Of course Swift has not ihe slightest idea of what she 
means. But in a few letters more it turns out that the Doctor 

hut then she grew into perfect lir.ilih, and was looked ujion as one of ' 
the most hu.iutiful, graceful, and .igreeablc young women iii London^ 
only a little too fat. Her hair wai. blacker than a raven, and every 
feature of her face in perfection 

"... Properly .speaking "—he goes on. with a calmness which, under 
the circumstances, is temblc'^'*shc has been dying si\ months ' . . . 

** Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the ininih or who 
more improved them by reading and conversation^. . . All of us who 
had the happiness of tier fiicndsliip agreed unanimouiily, ih,kt in an 
afternoon’s or evening’s convernition she never f.iikd before we parted 
of delivering the best thing that was_s.iid in ihe comp ui^'. Some of us 
have written down several of her sayings, or what the reach call /wns 
whemn she excelled ticjorid belief.” 

'rhe specimens on record, hovievcr, in the Dean’s paper, called '* Bon 
Mots dc Stella," sc .irrcly bear out this last jiart of tht panegyric. But 
the following prove her wit 

"A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her company, at 
last began to gric\e at remembering (be loss of a child lately dead A 
bishop sitting by comforted him — llmt he should Ijc easy, because *lhe 
child w^s gone to heaven ’ * No, my Lord,* s.iid she ; ‘ that is it which 
most grieves him, because be is sure never to see bis child there ’ 

“When she was extremely ill. her physician said, 'Madam, you are 
near the bottom of the hill, but we will endcasoiir to get you up again.' 
She nnswered, 'Doctor, I fear 1 shall be out of breath before 1 get up 
to the top.’ 

"A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who alTccted smartness 
and repartees, was asked by some of the company how his nails came to 
be so dirty. He w.is at a loss ; but she solved the difficulty by saying, 

* The Doctor’s nails grew dirty by scratching himself.' 

A Quaker apothecary' sent her a vial, corked ; it had a broad brim, 
and a la^l of paper aliout its neck. 'What is that’’— Siaid she— ‘my 
apothecary’s son!’ 'ihe ridiculous resemhlanrc, and the suddenness 
of the question, set us all a-laiighing,’’— tf'ar/is, Scott’s ed.^ 
voL IX. 295-6. 
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has been to dine ** gravely " with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh : then that 
he has been to " his neighbour: " then that he has been unwell, 
and means to dine for the whole week with his neighbour! 
Stella was quite right in her previsions. She saw from the very 
first hint what was going to happen ; and scented Vanessa in 
the air.* The rival is at the Dean's feet. The pupil and 
teacher are reading together, and dnnking tea together, and 
going to prayers together, and learning Latin together, and con* 
jugating a7»Ot amast amavi together. The little language" is 
over for poor Stella. By the rule of grammar and the course of 
conjugation, doesn't amavi come after amo and f 

The loves of Cadenus and Vanessa f you may peruse in 
Cadenus's own poem on the subject, and in poor Vanessa's 
vehement cxpostulatory verses and letters to him ,* she adores 
him, implores him. admires him, thinks him something godlike, 
and only prays to be admitted to he at his feet.t As they are 
bringing him home from church, those divine feet of Doctor 

* “ I am •;o hot and la/y after my morning'*', walk, that I loitered at 
Mr**. Vanhoinngh’s, where niy best gown and periwig was, and oitt of 
mere Ihtitssnvss dine ihert\ very^ten; so 1 did io-da.y."-^/ouruai to 
Stclia, 

Airs. Vanhomrigh, "Vanessa’s" mother, was the widow of a Butch 
mci chant who held lucrative appointments in King William's time. 
The family settled in I.ondon in 1709, and had a house in Bury Street, 
St. Jaines's-^a street made notable by such residents os Swift and 
Steele ; and, in our own time, Moore and Crabbe. 

t '* Vanessa w-as excessively vain. The character given of her by 
Cadenus is fine painting, but in general fictitious. She w.is fond of 
dress ; impatient to be admired ; very romantic in her turn of mind ; 
superior, m her own opinion, to all her sex ; full of pertness, gaiety, 
and pndc ; not without some agreeable accomplishments, but far from 
being cither beautiful or genteel ; . . . h.ippy in the thoughts of beinj; 
reported Swift's concubine, but still aiming and intending to be his 
wife." — Lord Orrery. 

t " Yon bid me he easy, and you would see me as often as you could. 
You had better have said, as often as you can get the better of your 
inclinations so much ; or as often as you remember there was such a 
one in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you will not 
be made uneasy by me long. It is impossible to describe what 1 have 
suflcicd since I saw you last: 1 am sure 1 could have borne the rack 
muen better than those killing killing words of yours. Sometimes 1 
have resolved to die without seeing you inore^ but thoM resolves, to 
your lni^fortune, did not last long ; for there is something in ^ human 
nature that prompts one so to find relief in thus world 1 must give way 
to it, and beg you would see me, and speak kindly to me : for I am 
sure yru'd not condemn any one to suffer what I have done, could jyou 
but know it. The reason 1 write to you is, because I cannot tell it to 
you should I see^ you ; for when 1 begin to complain, then you are 
angry, and there is something in your looks so awful that it strikes me 
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Swift’s are found pretty often in Vanessa’s parlour. lie likes to 
be admired and adored. He finds Miss Vanhomrigh to be a 
woman of great taste and spirit, and beauty and wit, and a 
fortune toa He sees her every day ; he docs not tell Stella 
about the business ; until the impetuous Vanessa becomes too 
fond of him, until the Doctor is quite frightened by the young 
woman's ardour, and confounded by her warmth. He wanted 
to marry neither of them — that 1 believe was the truth ; but if 
he had not married Stella, Vanessa would ha\e had him m spite 
of him^lf. When he went back to Ireland, his Ariadne, not 
content to remain in her isle, pursued the fugitive Dean. In 
vain he protested, he vowrd, he soothed, and bullied ; the news 
of the Dean’s marriage with Stella at last came to her, and 
it killed her — she died of that passion.* 

And when she died, and Stella heard that Swift had written 
beautifully regarding her, " That doesn't surprise me,” said Mrs. 

dumb. Oh ! that you may have but so much regard for me left that 
this complaint may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as ever 
1 can ; did. you but know uhat 1 thouf;ht, 1 am sure it would move you 
to forgive me ; and believe 1 cannot help telling you this and live.”— 
Vanessa. (M. 1714.) 

* If we consider Swift's behaviour, so far only as it relates to 
women, we shall find that he looked upon them rather ah busts than 
as whole flgurcs Ofiery 

** You would have smiled to have found^ hU house a constant seraglio 
of very virtuous women, who attended hiiufiom nioining till night.”— 
Orrery. 

A correspondent of Sir Walter Scott’s furnished him with the materials 
on which to found tJie following interesting passage about Vanessa- - 
after she had retired to cherish her passion iii retreat : — 

“ Marley Abbey, near Celbndge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resided, is 
built much in the form of a real cloisteq especially^ in its evterual 
appearance. An aged man (upwards of ninety, by his own account) 
showed the grounds to my correspondent. ^ He was the son of M's. 
Vanhomrigh's gardener, and used to work with his father in the garden 
when a boy. He remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well ; and his 
account of her corre'.pomled with the usual df.scription of her person, 
especially as to her embonpoint. He s.iid she went seldom abroad, 
and saw little company:, her constant amusement w'as reading, or 
walking in the garden. . . . Shc^ avoided company, and was always 
melancholy, save when Ijcaii Swift was there, and then she seemed 
happy. The garden was to an uncomi^n degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said that when Miss Vannomri^ expected the Dean^ she 
always planted with her own hand a laurel or two against his arrival. 
He showed her favourite scat, still called ’Vanessa's bower.' lltree 
or four trees and some laurels indicate the spot. . . . I'here were two 
seats and a rude table within the bower, the opening of which commanded 
a view of the Liflfey. ... In this sequesterra spot, according to the old 
gardener’s account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, with books 
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Stella, ** for we all know the Dean could write beautifully about 
a broomstick.” A woman— a true woman 1 Would you have 
had one of them forgive the other? 

In a note in his biography, Scott says that his friend Doctor 
Take, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella’s luur, enclosed in a paper 
by Swift, on which are written, in the Dean's hand, the wor^ : 
• ‘ Only a woman's hair . " An instance, says Scott, of the Dean's 
desire to veil his feelings under the mask of cynical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics ! Do those words indicate 
indifference or an attempt to hide feeling ? Did you ever hear 
or read four words more pathetic ? Only a woman's hair ; only 
love, only fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty; only the 
tenderest heart in the world stricken and wounded, and passed 

and writing-materials on the tabic before them.”— Scott .s Swift^ vol. L 
pp. S46-7. 

. Rut Miss Vanhomrigb, irritated at the situation in which she 
found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those expectations of 
a union with the object of her affections— to the hope of which she 
had clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct towards her. The 
most probable bar was his undefined connection with Mrs. Johnson, 
which, as it must have been perfectly known to her, had, doubtless, 
long excited her secret jealousy, although only a single hint to that 
purpose is to be found in their correspondence, and that so early as 
^713^ when she writes to him — then in Ireland — ' If you are very happy, 
it is ill-natured of you not to tell me so, except *Us what is inconsistent 
with mine* Her silence and patience under this state of uncertainty 
for no less) than eight years, must have been partly owing to her awe 
for Swift, and partly, perhaps, to the weak state of her rival's health, 
which, from year to year, seemed to announce speedy dissolution. At 
length, however, Vanessa's impatience prevailed, and she ventured on 
the decisive step of writing to Mrs. Johnson herself, requesting to 
know the nature of that connection. Stella, in reply, informed her of 
her marriage with the Dean ; and full of the nighest resentment against 
Swift for having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
VanhomriRh's inauirics implied, she sent to him ner rival’s letter of 
interrogation, and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired 
to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he 
was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to MaHey 
Abbey. As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his countenauce, 
which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions, stmek tlie 
unfoi lunate Vanessa with such terror that .sne could scarce ask whether 
he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a letter on the tables 
and, iiistantly leaving the house, mounted ms horse, and returned to 
Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she onty found her own 
letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. She sunk at once under 
the disappointment of the delayed yet cherished hopes which had so 
long sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained wrath of him for 
whose sake she had indulged them. How long she survived this last 
interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have exceeded 
a few weeks .” — ScotU 
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away now out of reach of pangs of hope deferred, love insulted, 
and pitiless desertion :~only that lock of hair left ; and memory 
and remorse, for the guilty lonely wretch, shuddering over the 
grave of his victim. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have given some. 
Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tenderness, too, must that 
man have had locked up in the caverns of his gloomy heart, and 
shown fitfully to one or two whom he took in there. But it was 
not good to visit that place. People did not remain there long, 
and suffered for having been there.* He shrank away from all 
affections sooner or later. Stella and Vanessa both died near 
him, and away from him. He had not heart enough to sec 
them die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan ; he slunk 
away from his fondest admirer. Pope. His laugh jars on one's 
ear after seven score years. He was always alone — alone and 
gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella’s sweet smile came 
and shone upon him. When that went, silence and utter night 
closed over him. An immense genius : an awful downfall and 
ruin. So great a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is 
like thinking of an empire falling. We have other great names 
to mention — none, I think, however, so great or so gloomy. 

* *'M. Swift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 
compagnie. 11 n’a pas. a Ja v^ntc, la ga!t6 dii premier, mais il a toute 
la finesse, la raison, le choix. Ic bon gofit qui nianqnent h notre curd de 
Meudoii. Ses vers sont d'un gofit singulier, et presque inimitable; 
In bonne plaisantenc est son partage eii vers et en prose ; mais pour le 
bien entendre il fant f nre un pent voyage daus son pays." — VoLTAlRE : 
Lettres snr les A nslnu . Lettrc XX. 
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A GREAT number of years ago, before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a certain debating 
club, called the “ Union ; " and I remember that there was a 
tradition amongst the undergraduates who frequented that re- 
nowned school of oratory, that the great leaders of the Opposition 
and Government had their eyes upon the University Debating 
Club, and that if a man distinguished himself there he ran some 
chance of being returned to Parliament as a great nobleman's 
nominee. So Jones of John’s, or Thomson of Trinity, would 
rise in their might, and draping themselves in their gowns, rally 
round the monarchy, or hurl defiance at priests and kings, with 
the majesty of Pitt or the fire of Mirabeau, fancying all the 
while that the great nobleman's emissary was listening to the 
debate from the back benches, where he was sitting with the 
family scat in his pocket. Indeed, the legend said that one 
or two young Cambridge men, orators of the “ Union," were 
actually caught up thence, and carried down to Cornwall or Old 
Sarum, and so into Parliament. And many a young fellow 
deserted the jogtrot University curriculum, to hang on in the 
dust behind the fervid wheels of the parliamentary chariot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sons of Peers and 
Members of Parliament in Anne's and George’s time? Were 
they all in the army, or hunting in the country, or boxing the 
watch ^ How was it that the young gentlemen from the 
University got such a prodigious number of places? A. lad 
composed a neat copy of verses at Christchurch or Trinity, in 
which the death of a great personage was bemoaned, the French 
king assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene complimented, or the 
reverse . and the party in power was presently to provide for the 
young poet ; and a commissionership, or a post in the Stamps, 
Qc the secretaryship of an Embassy, or a clerkship in the 
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Tx€a5ury, came into the bard's possession. A ironderful fruit- 
bearing rod was that of Busby’s. What have men of letters got 
in our time ? Think, not only of Swift, a king fit to rule in any 
lime or empire — ^bul Addison, Steele, Prior, Tickell, Congreve, 
John Gay, John Dennis, and many others, who got public 
employment, and pretty little pickings out of the public purse.* 
The wits of whose names we shall treat in this lecture ami two 
following, all (save one) touched the King's coin, and had, at 
some period of their lives, a happy quarter-day coming round 
for them. 

They all began at school or college in the regular way, pro- 
ducing panegyrics upon public characters, what were called odes 
upon public events, battles, sieges, C'ourt marriages and deaths, 
in which the gods of Olympus and the tragic muse were fatigued 
with invocations, according to the fashion of the time in France 
and in England. “ Aid us, Mars, Bacchus. Apollo,*' cried 
Addison, or Congreve, singing of William or Marlborough. 
**Accounrez, chastes nymphes du Pernicssc,” says Boilcau, 
celebrating the Grand Monarch. "Des sons que nia lyre 
enfante marquez-en bicn la cadence ; ct vous, vents, foites 
silence! je vais parler de I,.ouisr' Schoolboys’ themes and 
foundation exercises are the only relics left now of this scholastic 

* The following is a conspectus of them 

Apdison, — C omtntssioner of Appeals ; Under-Secretary of State ; Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Keeper of the 
Records in Ireland; Lord of Trade; and one of the 
Pniitipal Secretaries of Slate, successively 
STBELB.'^Comniissioner of the Stamp Office ; Surveyor of the Royal 
Stables at Hampton Court; and Governor of the Royal 
Company of Comedians ; Commissioner of ** Forfeited 
Estates in Scotland." 

Pkior.— S ecretary to the Embassy at the Hague; Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to King William ; Secratary to the Embassy 
in France; Uiidcr-Secretary of State; Ambassador to 
France 

Tickell — Under-Secretary of State; Secretary to the Lords Justices 
of Ireland. 

Congreve. — C ommissioner for licensing Hackney-Coaches; Commis- 
sioner for Wine Licenses ; place in the Pipe Office ; post 
in the Custom House : Secretary of Jamaica. 

Gay.— Secretary to the Earl of Clarendon (when Ambassador to 
Hanover). 

John Dennis.— A place in the Custom House. 

'*En Angleterre . . . les Icttres sont plus en honneur qu'id.”— > 
Voltaire : Lettres sur les Anglais. Lettre XX. 
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fashion. The Olympians are left quite undisturbed in their 
mountain. What man of note, what contributor to the poetry 
of a country newspaper, would now think of writing a congratu- 
latory ode on the birth of the heir to a dukedom, or the marriage 
of a nobleman ? In the past centuiy the young gentlemen of 
the Universities all exercised themselves at these queer com- 
positions ; and some got fame, and some gained patrons and 
places for life, and many more took nothing by these efforts of 
what they were pleased to call their muses. 

William Congreve’s * Pindaric Odes are still to be found in 
** Johnson’s Poets,” that now unfrequented poets’-comer, in 
which so many forgotten bigwigs have a niche ; but though he 
was also voted to be one of the greatest tragic poets of any day, 
it was Congreve’s wit and humour w'hich first recommended him 
to courtly fortune. And it is recorded that his first play, the 
** Old Bachelor,” brought our author to the notice of that great 
patron of English muses, Charles Montague, Lord Halifax~who, 
being desirous to place so eminent a wit in a state of ease and 
tranquillity, instantly made him one of the Commissioners for 
licensing hackncy-coaches, bestowed on him soon after a place 
in the Pipe Office, and likewise a post in the Custom House of 
the value of jfdoo. 

A commissionership of hackney-coaches — a post in the Custom 
House— a plaCe in the Pipe Office, and all for writing a comedy ! 
Doesn't It sound like a fable, that place in the Pipe Office ?f 

He was the son of Colonel William Congreve, and ^andson of 
Richard Congreve, Esquire, of Congreve and Stretton in Staffordshire 
—a ve^ ancient family. 

t " PiPK.— ill law, is a roll in the Exchequer, called also the 
gfva/ roU. 

Pipt Office is an office in which a person called the Clerk cf the 
Pipe makes out leases of Crown lands, by warrant from the I.orJ 
Treasurer, or Commisbioners of the Treasury, or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

“ Clerk of the Pipe makes up all accounts of sheriffs, &c.”— Rfe.s : 
Cyclep^L Art. Pii>f. 

Pipe Office , — Spelman thinks so called, because the papers were 
kept in a lempipe or cask. 

“ ‘ These be at lost brought into that office of Her Majesty i Ex- 
chequer, which we, by a metaphor, do call the pipe . because the 
whole receipt is finally conveyed into it by means of divers small /i/rr 
or quills. —Bacon : The Office of Alienations'' 

[We are indebted to Richardson’s Dictionary for this fragment of 
tmdition. But a modem man of letters can know little on these points 
—by experience.] 
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*' Ab, Ybsaxasx temps que cdui de ces fables I " Men of letters 
there still be : but I doubt whether any Pipe Offices are left. 
The public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current for a while with the public, 
and, being known everywhere abroad, at length take their 
places in society ; so even the most secluded and refined ladies 
here present will have heard the phrase from their sons or 
brothers at school, and will permit me to call William Congreve, 
Esquire, the most eminent literary ** swell " of his age. In my 
copy of ''Johnson's Lives " Congreve's wig is the tallest, and put 
on with the jauntiest air of all the laurelled worthies. "lam 
the great Mr. Congreve," he seems to say, looking out from his 
voluminous curls. People called him the great Mr. Congreve.* 
From the beginning of his career until the end everybody 
admired him. Having got his education in Ireland, at the 
same school and college with Swift, he came to live in the 
Middle Temple, London, where he luckily bestowed no attention 
to the law ; but splendidly frequented the coffee-houses and 
theatres, and appeared in the sidc-box, the tavern, the Piazza, 
and the Mall, brilliant, beautiful, and victorious from the first. 
Everybody acknowledged the young chieftain. The great Mr, 
Drydcnf declared that he was equal to Shakspeare, and 

* *' It has been observed that no change of Ministers affected him in 
the least ; nor was he ever removed from any post tliat was given to him, 
except to a better. His place in the Custom House, and his office of 
Secretary in Jamaica, are said to have brought him in upwards of twelve 
hundred a year."— Brif, Art. Conghrve. 

t Dryden addressed his '* twelfth epistle ” to " My dear friend, Mr. 
Congreve," on his comedy called the Double DeiUtr^ in which he says 

“ Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please ; 

Yet, doubling Fletcner's force, he wants his case. 

In diffenng talents both adorned their age ; 

One for the study, t'other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit. 

One match’d in judgment, both o’ermatched in wit. 

In him all beauties of this age we see," &c. &c. 

The Double Dealer^ however, was not so palpable a hit as the Old 
Bachelor^ but, at first, met with opposition. Inc critics liaving fallen 
foul of it. our "Swell” applied the scourge to that presumptuous 
body, in the " Epistle Dedicatory " to the " Right Honourable Charles 
Montague.” 

" 1 was conscious,” said he, "where a true critic might have put me 
upon my defence. I was prepared for the attack . . . but 1 have not 
beard anything said sufficient to provoke an answer.” 

He goes on^ 
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bequeathed to him his own undisputed poetical crown, and 
writes of him : ** Mr. Congreve h^ done me the favour to 
review the ' jEneis ' and compare my version with the original. 
I shall never be ashamed to own that this excellent young man 
has showed me many faults which 1 have endeavoured to 
correct'' 

The " excellent young man" was but three or four and twenty 
when the great Diyden thus spoke of him : the greatest literary 
chief in England, the veteran field-marshal of letters, himself the 
marked man of all Europe, and the centre of a school of wits 
who daily gathered round his chair and tobacco-pipe at Will’s. 
Pope dedicated his "Iliad" to him;* Swift, Addison, Steele, 
all acknowledge Congreve’s rank, and lavish compliments upon 
him. Voltaire went to wait upon him as on one of the Repre- 
sentatives of Literature ; and the man who scarce praises any 
other living person— who flung abuse at Pope, and Swift, and 
Steele, and Addison— the Grub Street Tiraon, old John Dennis,f 
was hat in hand to Mr. Congreve ; and said that when he retired 
from the stage, Comedy went with him. 

Nor was he less victorious elsewhere. He was admired in 
the drawing-rooms as well as the coffee-houses ; as much beloved 
in the side-box as on the stage. He loved, and conquered, and 


" But there is one thing at which I am more concerned than all the 
false cnticismb that are made upon me ; and that is, some of the ladies 
are ofiended. I am heartily sorry for it ; for I declare, I would rather 
disoblige all the critics in the world than one of the fair sex. 'J'hey arc 
concerned that I have represented some women vicious and affected. 
How can 1 help it? It is the biisiiieSi. of a comic poet to paint the 
vices and follies of human kind. ... I should he very glad of an 
opportunity to make my compliments to those ladies who are offended. 
But they can no more expect it in a comedy, than to Be tickled fy a 
eurgeon when he is letting their blood.'* 

* Instead of endeavouring to raise a vain monument to myself, let 
me leave behind me a memorial of my friendship with one of the most 
valuable men .as well as finest wnters of my age and country — one who 
has tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard an undertaking 
it IS to do justice to Homer — and one who, 1 am sure, seriously rejoices 
With me at the period of my labours. To him, thwefore, having 
brought this long « ork to a conclusion, 1 desire to dedicate it, and to 
have the honour and satisfaction of placing tottether in this manner 
the names of Mr. Congreve and of— A. Pope." — Post^ript to Tram* 
lation of the ]ltad Monter^ March 25, 1720. 

t " VVhen asked why he listened to the praises of Dennis, he said he 
had much rather be flattered than abused. Swift had a particular fnend- 
ship for our author, and generously took him under his ^tection in his 
bign authoritative manner."— Thos. Davjes: Dramatic Mtscellames* 
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jilted the beautiful Bracegirdle,* the heroine of all his plays, 
the favourite of all the town of her day ; and the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Marlborough's daughter, had such an admiration 
of him, that when he died she had an ivory figure made to imitate 
him,t and a large wax doll with gouty feet to be dressed just as 
the great Congreve's gouty feet w'erc dressed in his great life* 



time. He saved some money by his Pipe office, and his Custom 
House office, and his Hackney-Coach office, and nobly left it, 

* *' Congreve was very Intimate for years with Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
lived m the same street, his hou^c very near hers, until his aamaintance 
with the young Duchess of Marlborough. He then quitted that house. 
The Duchess showed me a diamond necklace (which Lady Di used 
afterwards to wear) that cost seven thousand pounds and was purchased 
with the money Congreve left her. How much better would it have 
been to have given it to poor Mrs. Bracegirdle* Dx. Young. S/gnee's 
Anecdoier, 

t "A glass was put in the hand of the statue, which was suppo^d 
to bow to her Grace and to nod in approbation of what she spoke to iU** 
— Tho& Davibs : Dramatic Mhceliames* 
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not to Bracegirdle,* who wanted it, but to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who didn'Lf 

How can I introduce to you that merry and shameless 
Comic Muse who won him such a reputation ? Nell Gwynn's 
servant fought the other footman for having called his mistress 
a bad name; and in like manner, and with pretty little epi- 
thets, Jeremy Collier attacked that godless reckless Jezebel, 
the English Comedy of his time, and called her what Nell 
Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn's man’s 
mistress. The servants of the theatre, Dryden, Congreve,]: 

* The sum Congreve left Mrs. Bracegirdle was ^^soo, as is said in 
the Dramatic Miscellanies of 'i'om Davies ; where are some particulars 
about this charming actress and beautiful woman. 

She had a lively aspect," says Tom, on the authority of Cibber, and 
*' such a glow of health and cheerfulness in her countenance, as inspired 
everybody with desire." " Scarce an audience saw her that were not 
half of them her lovers.” 

Con^ve and Rowe courted her in the persons of their lovers. “ In 
Tamedane, Rowe courted her Selima, in the person of Axalla . . . ; 
Congreve insinuated his addresses in his Valentine to her Angelica, in 
Z^fe for Love; in his Osmyn to her Almena, in the Mourning' Bride ; 
and, lastly, in hb Mirabel to her Millamant, in the Way of World* 
Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play, is. I believe, not very distant 
from the real charaUer of Qwysresv^^-^Drasmiic Miscellanies^ vol. iii. 

^stie retired from the stage when Mrs. Oldfield began to be the public 
favourite. She died m 1748, in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 

t Johnson calls his legacy the " accumulation of attentive parsimony, 
which," he continues, “ though to her (the Duchess) supeiiluoiis and 
useless, might have given great assistance to the ancient family from 
which he descended, at that time, by the imprudence of his idation, 
reduced to difficulties and distress."— of the Poets, 
t He r»Iied to Collier, m the pamphlet called Amendments of Mr, 
Collie fs False and Imperfect Citations, &c< A specimen or two are 
subjoined 

The greater part of these examples which he has produced are only 
demonstrations of his own impurity : they only savour of his utterance, 
and were sweet enough till tainted by his breath. 

Where the expression is unblameable in its own pure and genuine 
signification, he enters into it, himself, like the evil spirit ; he possesses 
the innocent phrase, and makes it bellow forth his own blasphemies. 

*' If 1 do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is because 
I am not very well versed in hb nomenclatures. . . > I will only call 
him Mr. Collier, and that I will call him as often as I think he shall 
deserve it. 

" llie corruption of a rotten divine is the g^eneration of a soui critic." 

** Congreve,'^ says Dr. Johnson, “ a very young man, elated with 
success, and impatient of censure, assumed an air of confidence and 
security. . . . The dispute was protracted through ten years ; but at 
last comedy grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the reward of 
hb labours in the reformation of the theatre." — f>ife Congreve, 
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and others, defended themselves with the same success, and 
for the same cause which set Nell's lacquey fighting. She was 
a disreputable, daring, laughing, painted French baggage, 
that Comic Muse. She came over from the Continent with 
Charles (who chose many more of his female friends there) 
at the Restoration— a wild dishevelled Lafs, with eyes bright 
with wit and wine — a saucy Court<favourite that sat at the 
King’s knees, and laughed in his face, and when she showed 
her bold cheeks at her chariot-window, bad some of the noblest 
and most famous people of the land bowing round her wheel. 
She was kind and popular enough, that daring Cor. edy, that 
audacious poor Nell : she was gay and generous, kind, frank 
as such people can afford to be I and the men who lived with 
her and laughed with her, took her pay and drank her wine, 
turned out when the Puritans hooted her, to fight and defend 
her. But the jade was indefensible, and it is pretty certain 
her servants knew it 

There is life and death going on in everything : truth and 
lies always at battle, ricasurc is always warring against self- 
restraint. Doubt is always crying Psha! and sneering. A 
man in life, a humourist, in writing about life, sways over to 
one principle or the other, and laughs witli the reverence for 
right and the love of truth in his heart, or laughs at these 
from the other side. Didn't I tell you that dancing was a 
serious business to Harlequin? I have read two or three of 
Congreve’s plays over before speaking of him ; and my feelings 
were rather like those, which 1 dare say most of us here have 
had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house and the relics of 
an orgy ; a dried wine-jar or two, a charred supper-table, the 
breast of a dancing-girl pressed against the ashes, the laughing 
skull of a jester : a perfect stillness round about, as the cicerone 
twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the nun. 
The Congpreve Muse is dead, and her song choked in Time’s 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life which 
once revelled in its mad veins. We take the skull up, and 
muse over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, 
desire, with which that empty bowl once fermented. We think 
of the glances that allured, the tears that melted, of the bright 
eyes that shone in those vacant sockets ; and of lips whispering 
love, and cheeks dimpling with smiles, that once covered yon 
ghastly yellow framework. They used to call those teeth pearls 
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once. See, there's the cup she drank from, the gold>chain she 
wore on her neck, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her looking-glass, and the harp she used to dance to. 
Instead of a feast we find a gravestone, and in place of a 
mistress, a few bones ! 

Reading in these plays now, is like shutting your ears and 
looking at people dancing. What does it mean ? the measures, 
the grimaces, the bowing, shuffling and retreating, the cavalier 
seul advancing upon those ladies — those ladies and men twirling 
round at the end in a mad galop, after which everybody bows 
and the quaint rite is celebrated. Without the music W'e can't 
understand that comic dance of the last century — its strange 
gravity and gaiety, its decorum or its indecorum. It has a 
jargon of its own quite unlike life ; a sort of moral of its own 
quite unlike life too. I'm afraid it's a Heathen mystery, 
symbolising a Pagiin doctrine ; protesting — as the Pompeians 
very likely were, assembled at their theatre and laughing at their 
games ; as Sallust and his friends, and their mistresses protested, 
crowned with flowers, with cups in their hands — against the new , 
hard, ascetic, pleasure-hating doctrine whose gaunt disciples, 
lately passed over from the Asian shores of the Mediterranean, 
were for breaking the fair images of Venus and flinging the 
altars of Bacchus down. 

I fancy poor Congreve's theatre is a temple of Pagan delights, 
and mysteries not permitted except among heathens. 1 fear 
the theatre carries down that ancient tradition and worship, as 
masons have carried their secret signs and rites from temple to 
temple. When the libertine hero carries off the beauty in the 
play, and the dotard is laughed to scorn for having the young 
wife ; in the ballad, when the poet bids his mistress to gather 
Toscs while she may, and warns her that old Time is still a-flying : 
in the ballet, when honest Corydon courts Phillis under the 
treillagc of the pasteboard cottage, and leers at her over the 
head of grandpapa in red stockings, who is opportunely asleep ; 
and when seduced by the invitations of the rosy youth she 
comes forward to the footlights, and they perform on each 
other's tiptoes that ^as which you all know, and which is only 
interrupted by old grandpapa awaking from his doze at the 
pastebo.ird chftlet (whither he returns to take another nap in 
case the young people get an encore) : when Harlequin, splendid 
in youth, strength, and agility, arrayed in gold and a thousand 
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colours* springs over the heads of countless perils* leaps down 
the throat of bewildered giants* and* dauntless and splendid, 
dances danger down : when Mr. Punch, that godless old rebel* 
breaks every law and laughs at it with odious triumph, outwits 
his lawyer, bullies the beadle, knocks bis wife about the head, 
and hangs the hangman*-^on’t you see in the comedy, in the 
song, in the dance, in the ragged little Punch's puppet-show — 
the Pagan protest? Doesn’t it seem as if Life puts in its plea 
and sings its comment? Look how the lovers walk and hold 
each other's hands and whisper I Sings the chorus — ** There is 
nothing like love* there is nothing like youth* there is nothing 
like beauty of your springtime. Lookl how old age tries to 
meddle with merry sport ! Beat him with his own crutch, the 
wrinkled old dotard ! There is nothing like youth, there is 
nothing like beauty* there is nothing like strength. Strength 
and valour win beauty and youth. 1^ brave and conquer. Be 
young and happy. Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy I Would you know 
the Segreto per esser felice f Here it is* in a smiling mistress 
and a cup of Falernian." As the boy tosses the cup and sings 
his song— hark I what is that chaunt coming nearer and nearer? 
What is that dirge which iviil disturb us ? The lights of the 
festival burn dim— the cheeks turn pale — the voice quavers — 
and the cup drops on the floor. Who's there ? Death and Fate 
are at the gate* and they will come in. 

Congreve’s comic feast flares with lights, and round the table* 
emptying their flaming bowls of drink* and cxchfinging the 
wildest jests and ribaldry, sit men and women, waited on by 
rascally valets and attendants as dissolute as their mistresses — 
perhaps the very worst company in the world. There doesn’t 
seem to be a pretence of morals. At the head of the table sits 
Mirabel or Belmour (dressed in the French fashion and waited 
on by English imitators of Scapin and Frontin). Their calling 
is to be irresistible, and to conquer everywhere. Like the heroes 
of the chivalry story* whose long-winded loves and combats they 
were sending out of fashion* they are always splendid and 
triumphant — overcome all dangers, vanquish all enemies, and 
win the beauty at the end. Fathers, husbands* usurers, arc the 
foes these champions contend with. They are merciless in old 
age, invariably, and an old man plays the part in the dramas 
which the wicked enchanter or the great blundering giant 
performs in the chivalry tales, who threatens and grumbles and 
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' resists— a huge stupid obstacle always overcome by Che knight 
It is an old man with a money-box : Sir Belmour his son or 
nephew spends his money and laughs at him. It is an old man 
with a young wife whom he locks up : Sir Mirabel robs him of 
his wife, trips up his gouty old heels, and leaves the old hunks. 
The old fool, what business has he to hoard his money, or to 
lock up blushing eighteen? Money is for youth, love is for 
youth, away with the old people. When Millamant is sixty, 
having of course divorced the first Lady Millamant, and mani^ 
his friend Doricourt's granddaughter out of the nursery— it will 
be his turn ; and young Belmour will make a fool of him. All 
this pretty morality you have in the comedies of William 
Congreve, Esquire. They are full of wit. Such manners as he 
observes, he observes with great humour ; but ah ! it’s a weary 
feast, that banquet of wit where no love is. It palls very soon ; 
sad indigestions follow it, and lonely blank headaches in the 
morning. 

I can't pretend to quote scenes from the splendid Congreve’s 
plays* ** — which arc undeniably bright, witty, and daring— any 

* The scene of Valentine's pretended madness in Love for Leve is a 
splendid specimen of Congreve’s danng manner ; — 

**ScaHaai, And have you given your master a hint of their plot upon 
him? 

** Jeremy. Yes, sir; he says he'll favour it, and mistake her for 
A n^elica, 

** Scandal It may make us sport. 

“ J^oresigkt. Mercy on us ! 

'* Valentine. Husnt — interrupt me not — 111 whisper predictions to 
thee, and thou shalt prophesie ; — I am truth, and can teach thy tongue 
a new trick, — I have told thee what’s passed — now I'll tell what's to 
come Dost thou know what will happen to-morrow? Answer me not 
—for 1 will tell thee. To-morrow knaves will thrive thro’ craft, and 
fools thro’ fortune : and honesty will go as it did, frost-nipt in a summer 
suit. Ask me questions concerning to-morrow. 

** Scandal. Ask him, Afr. Foresights 
Foresight, Pray, what will be done at Court? 

“ Valentine. Scandal will tell you ; — I am truth, I never come there. 

“ Foresight. In the city? 

" Valentine. Oh, prayers will be said in empty churches at the usual 
hours. Yet you will see such zealous faces behind counters as if religion 
were to be sold in every shop. Oh, things will go methodically in the 
city, the clocks will strike twelve at noon, and the hom’d herd buzz in 
the Exchange at two. Husbands and wives will drive distinrl trades, 
and care and pleasure separately occupy the family. Coffee-houses 
will b«' full of smoke and stratagem. And the cropt 'prentice that 
sweeps Ills master's shop in the morning, may, ten to one, duty his 
sheets before night. But there are two thipn, that you will see very 
strange ; which are, wanton wives with their legs at liberty, and tame 
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more than I could ask you to hear the dialogue of a witty^ 
baigeman and a brilliant iishwoman exchanging compliments at 
Billingsgate ; but some of his verses— they were amongst the 

cuckolds with chains about their necks. But hold, I must examine you 
before I go further; you look suspiciously. Are you a husband f 
Fore$tght. 1 am married. 

“ ValeHtine. Poor creature 1 Is your wife of Covent*gardeii Parish f 
**Fortstght. No; St Martin’s'in-the-Fitflds. 

*\ValenitHe. Alas, poor iii.in ! his eyes are sunk, and his hands 
shrivelled ; his legs dwindled, and Ins h irk bow'd. Pray, pray for a 
metamorphosis — change thy shape, and shake oflf age ; get thee MtJeds 
kettle and be boiled anew , come forth with l.ib'ring callous h.nids itnd 
chine of steel, and A tla£ shoulders. Let Taliacotius trim the calves 
of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedestals to stand erect upon, and 
look matrimony m the face Ua, ha, Iia ! That a man should have a 
stomach to a wedding supper, when the pidgeons ought rather to be 
laid to his feet ! Ha, ha, ha 1 
'^Foresight- His frensy is very high now, Mr, Scandal, 

^'Sianaal I believe it is a spring-tide. 

*' Foresight, Very likely— -truly ; you understand these matters. Mt. 
Scandal^ 1 .shall be very glad to confer with you about these things he 
has uttered His sayings ore very m> sterious and hieroglyphical. 

** Valentine Oh ! why would Angelica be absent from my eyes so 
long? 

**Jerefny, She’s here, sir. 

Mrs, Foresight, Now, sister! 

** Mrs Frail, O Lord ' wh.it must I say? 

** Scandal. Humour him, mad.im, by all means. 

Valentine Where is she ? Oh ! 1 see her : she comes, like Riches. 
He.'ilth, and Liberty at once, to a despairing, starving, and abandoned 
wretch. Oh — welcome, welcome ’ 

**Mrs Frail, How d’ye, sir^ Can I serve you ? 

“ Valentine. Hark’ce— I have a secret to tell you. Endymion and 
the moon shall meet us on Mount Latmost and we'll be married in the 
dead of night But say not a word. Hymen shall put his torch into a 
dark lanthorn, th.'it it may be secret ; and Juno .shall give her peacock 
poppy-water, that he may fold his ogling tail ; and Argus's hundred 
eyes be shut— ha ? Nobody shall know, but Jeremy. 

"Mrs. Frail No, no; we’ll keep it secret; it shall be done pre* 
sently. 

** Vaientine. The sooner the better. Jereu^, come hither— closer— 
that none may overhear us. Jeremy ^ I can tell you news . Angelica \% 
turned nun, and I am turning fnar, and yet we’ll many one another in 
spite of the Pope. Get me a cowl and beads, that I may play my p.nrt ; 
for she'll meet me two hours hence in black and white, and a lonf^veil 
to cover the project, and we won’t see one another’s faces 'nil we have 
done something to be ashamed of, and then we'll blush once for all. . . . 

Enter Tattle. 

*' Tattle. Do yon know me, Valentine? 

** Valentine you I — ^who arc you ? No, I hope not 
" Tattle, I am Jack Tattle^ your friend. 

Valentine. My friend I What to do? I am no mamed man, and 

F 
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most famous lyrics of the time, and pronounced equal to Horace 
by his contemporaries— may give an idea of his power, of his 
grace, of bis daring manner, his magnihcencc in compliment. 


thou canst not lye with my wife ; I am very poor, and thou canat not 
borrow mon^ of me. Then, what employment liave 1 for a friend ? 

" Tattle. Hah 1 A good open spealcer, and not to be trusted with a 
secret. ' 

'' Angelica. Do you know me, Valeniinei 

“ Valentine. Oh, very welL 

Angelica. Who ami? 

“ Vedeutine. You’re a woman, one to whom Heaven gave beauty 
when It grafted roses on a brier. You arc the reflection of Heaven in a 
pond ; and he that leaps at you is sunk. You are all white— a sheet of 
sratless paper— when you first are born ; but you are to be scrawled and 
blotted by every goose’s quill. 1 know you ; for 1 loved a woman, and 
loved her so long that 1 found out a strange thing : I found out what a 
woman was good for 

Tattle. Ay? pr’ylhcc, what's that ? 

“ Valentine. Why, to keep a secret. 

Tattle. OLordl 

" Valentine. Oh, exceeding good to keep a secret ; for, though she 
should tell, >et ^he is not to be believed. 

*' Tattle. Hah ! Good again, faith. 

" Valentine I would have musitk. Sing me the song that I like."^ 
CoNGRRva : L<we for L<rve. 

There is a Mre. Nicklehy^ of the year 1700 , in Congreve's comedy of 
The Double Dealer^ in whose character the author introduces some 
wonderful traits of loguish satire She is practised on by the gallants 
of the play, and no more knows how to resist them than any of the ladies 
above quoted could resist Congreve. 

^*Lady Plyant. Oh I reflect upon the horror of your conduct 1 
Offering to pervert me " [the joke is that the geutleman is pressing the 
lady for her daughter's hand, not for her own] — “ perverting me from 
the road of virtue, in which I have trod thus long, and never made one 
trip — not Ctn^ ftiux has. Oh, consider it: what would you have to 
uswer for, if you should provoke me to frailty ' Alas ' humanity U 
feeble, Heaven knows 1 Very feeble, and unable to support itself. 

Where ami ? Isit day? and am 1 awake? Madam— - 

"Lady Plyant. O Lord, ask me the question 1 1 swear I’ll deny it 
—therefore don’t ask me ; nay, you shan't ask me, I swear I'll deny it. 
O Gemini, you have brought all the blood into my face ; 1 wairanc X 
am as red as a turkey-cock. O fie, cousin Mellefoot I 

** MeUefont. Nay, madam, hear me ; I mean 

" La^ Plyant, Hear you? No, no; I’ll deny you first; and hear 
you aflerwards For one does not know how one^s mind may change 
upon hearing— hearing is one of ihe senses, and all the senses arc 
fallible. I won't trust my honour, 1 assure you ; my honour is infalbble 
and uncomatable. 

Mellefont. For Heaven's sake, madam— 

Lady Plyant. Oh, name it no more. Bless me, how can you talk 
of Heaven, and have so much wickedness in your heart 7 May be, you 
don't think it a sin. They say some of you gentlemen dor.'t think it a 
sin ; but still, ny honour, if it were no sin— But, then, to mairy my 
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and his polished sarcasm* He writes os if he was so accustomed 
to conquer, that he has a poor opinion of his victims. Nothing’s 
new except their faces, says he: "every woman is the same.' 
He says this in his first comedy, which he wrote languidly * in 
illness, when he was an " excellent young man." Richelieu at 
eighty could ha\^ hardly said a more excellent thing. 

Wiien he advances to make one of his conquests, it is w ith a 
splendid gallantry, in full uniform and with the fiddles playing, 
like (irammont's Trench dandu^s atUcking the breach of Lerid.i. 

** Cease, cease to ask her name," he writes of a young lady at 
the Wells at Tunbridge, whom he salutes with a magnificent 
compliment — 

“ Cease, cease to .isk her name, 

'I'he crowned Muse's noblest theme, 

Whose glory by immortal fame 
Shall only sounded be. 

But if yon long to know, 

'I'hun look round yonder daxzUng row : 

Who most does like an angel sliow. 

You may be sure *tis» she." 

Here arc lines about another licauty, who perhaps was not so 
well pleased at the pod's inamicr of cclebratiug her— 

"When Lcsbia first I saw, soIie'ivcnl> fair,_ 

With eyes so bright and wiih that .lulul air. 


daughter for the convernenre of frequent opportunities — I'll never con- 
sent to that ; as sure as can be, I’ll break the match. 

*^AUlle/ont Death and amazement ! Madam, upon my knees 

*'Lady PlyanU Niy, n.iy, ri’.e up! come, you sliall see my good- 
nature. 1 know love is powerful, and nobody can help hn, passion. 
'Tis not your fault ; nor 1 swear, it is not mine. How can I help it, 
if 1 have charms? And how c.ui you help it, if you arc made a captive ? 
1 swear it is pity it sliould be a fault . but, my honour. Wcll,^ut your 
honour, too— but the sm ' Well, but the nvccssiiy O I*ora, here’s 
somebody coming. I dare not stiy. Well, you must consider of your 
crime; and strive as much as can be against it— strive, be sure; but 
don’t be melancholick ‘>dnn’t despair; but never think th.it I'll grant 
you anything. O Lord, no ; but be sure you lay aside all thoughts of 
the marriage, lor though 1 know you don't love Cynthia, only as a blind 
to your passion for me— yet it will make me jealous. O Lord, what did 
I say 7 Jealous I No, no, I can't be jealous ; for T must not love you. 
Therefore, don't hope ; but don’t despair neither. Oh, they’re coming ; 
I must fly."— T’Aif Doubte Dealer ^ Act li. sc v p.sge 156. 

* "'I here seems to be a strange .’iffectation in authors of appe.*iring 
to have done everything by chance. The Old Bachelor was written for 
amusement in the languor of conviilescence. Yet it i<> apparently com- 
posed with great elaborateness of dialogue and incessant ambition of 
wit,"— Johnson : Lives of the Poets. 
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I thought my heart which durst so high aspire 
bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

But soon as e'er the beauteous idiot spoke, 

Forth from her coral hps such folly broke : 

Like balm the trickling nonsense heal’d my wound, ^ 

And what her eyes enthralled, her tongue unbound.” 

Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely Lesbia, but the poet 
does not seem to respect one much more than the other ; and 
desenbes both with exquisite satirical humour — 

** Fair Amoret is gone astray : 

Pursue and seek her every lover. 

I'll tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepherdess discover. 

Coquet and coy at once her air. 

Both studied, though both seem neglected , 

Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance. 

Yet change so soon you’d ne’er suspect them ; 

For she’d persuade they wound by chance, 

'I hough certain aim and art direct tlicm. 

She likes herself, yet others hates ^ 

For that which in herself she prizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She IS the thing that she despisesi.” 

What could Amoret have done to bring do\tn such shafts of 
ridicule upon her? Could she have resisted the irresistible Mr. 
Congreve? Could anybody? Could 5>abina, when she woke 
and heard such a bard singing under her window? " See,” he 
writes — 

*' See 1 see, she wakes — Sabina wakes ! 

And now the sun begins to rise. 

Less glorious is the mom, that breaks 
From his bright beam«, than her fair e3rcs. 

With li^ht united, day they give ; 

But different fates ere night fulfil : 

How many by his wannth will live ' 

How many will her coldness kill 1 ” 

Arc you melted ? Don’t you think him a divine man ? If not 
touched by the brilliant Sabina, hear the devout Selinda — 

** Pious Selinda goes to prayers^ 

If I but ask the favour ; 

And vet the tender fool’s tn tears. 

When she beheves I'll leave her : 
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Would I were free from this restraint* 

Or else had hopes to win her : 

Would she could make of me a saint, 

Or 1 of her a sinner j’* 

What a conquering air there is about these ! What an irresist- 
ible Mr. Congreve it is ! Sinner ! of course he will be a sinner, 
tile delightful rascal ! Win her ! of course he will win her, the 
victorious rogue 1 He knows he will : he must — with such a 
grace, with such a fashion, with such n splendid embroidered 
suit. You see him with red-heeled shoes deliciously turned out, 
passing a fair je\\ellcd hand through his dishevelled periwig, 
and delivering a killing ogle along with his scented billet. And 
Sabina? What a coinpnrisoii that is between the nym])h and 
the sun 1 The sun gives Sabina the /i/r, and docs not venture 
to rise before her ladyship : the morn's beams are less 

glonous than her f at r eyes, but before night everybody will be 
frozen by her glances : everybody but one lucky rogue who shall 
be nameless. Louis Quatorze in all his glory is hardly more 
splendid than our Phoebus Apollo of the Mall and Spring 
Gardens.* 

When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, the latter 
rather affected to despise his literary rcput.ition, and in this 
perhaps the great Congreve w.ts not far wrong f A touch of 

* "Among those by whom it (‘ Will’s*) was froquented, Southernc and 
Congreve were prinap illy dintin^uished by Drydun’s fncndbliip. . . . 
Uut Congreve seems to have gained yet farther than Soiithenie upon 
Dryden's friendship. He was introduced to him hyhis first pL*iy, the 
Celebrated Old BacMor^ being put into the poet’s li inds to he revised. 
Dryden, af^cr making a few alteiatioiis to fit it for the stage, returned 
It to the author with the high and just commendation, that it was the 
best first play he had ever seen ’’—Sco r i 's Dryden^ vol. 1. p. 370 
I ft was in Surrey Street, Strand (where he afterwards died), that 
Voltaire visited him. in the decline of his life. 

The anecdote relating to hi<, sajnng that he wished **to be visited on 
no other footing than a gentleman who led a life of plaiuoess and 
simplicity," is common to all writers on the subject of Congreve, and 
appears in the English version of Voltaire’s Letters concertung the 
English Nattofiy published in London, 1733, as .ilso in Goldsiiiith's 
Memoir gf Voltture. Hut it is worthy of remark, that it does not 
appear in the text of the same Letters in the edition of Voluire's 
CEtevres Computes in the *' Fanthfon Littdraire." Vol. v. of his works. 
(Pans, 1837.) 

** Celui fie tous les Anglais qui a portd le plus loin la gloire du thiJ&tre 
comique est feu M Congreve. 11 n’a fart qiic peu de pieces, mats 
toutes sont excelicntes dans leur geurc . . . Vous y \oyez paitout 
le Ungage des honnltcs gens avec des actions de fnpon; ce qui 
prouve qu'il connaissait bien son mondci et qu'il vivait dans oe qu'on 
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Steele’s tenderness is worth all his finery ; a flash of Swift's 
lightning, a beam of Addison's pure sunshine, and his tawdry 
playhouse taper is invisible. Bat the ladies loved him, and he 
was undoubtedly a pretty fellow.* 

We have seen in Swift a humourous philosopher, whose truth 
frightens one, and whose laughter makes one melancholy. Wc 

appelle la bonne compagnie."— Volt \ ike: Lettrc^ sur Ics Ave-lats: 
Leltrc XIX. 

* On the death of Queen Mary MjblUlie*! Pastoral — The Mourn- 
ing Muse of Alexis. A!exi>( .rn. leiwilci, *iu^ alternately in the 
orthodox way. The Queen is called P \b i ok 

** I mourn Pastora dead, let Albion mourn. 

And sable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn," 

says Alexis. Among other phenomena, wc learn that — 

With their shnip nails themselves the Satyrs wound. 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground 

(a degree of sensibility not always found in the Satyrs of that period). 
... It continues— 

" T ord of these w’oods and wide extended plains. 

Stretch'd on the ground .*ind close to earth his face, 

Scalding with tears the already faded grass. 

......a* 

To dust must all that Hctavcnly bciiuty come? 

And must Paslora moulder in the tomb? 

Ah Death ' more fierce and unrelenting far 
'J'han wildest wolves or s,avage tigcis are 1 
With lambs and sheep their hungers arc appeased, 

But ravenous De.ath the shepherdess has .scired.'* 

This statement that a wolf c.'its but a sheep, whi^t Death c.'>ts 'i 
shepherdess — that figure of the “Great Shepherd" lying speechless on 
Ills stomach, in a state of despair which neither winds nor floods nor 
air can exhibit— arc to be tcmeiiibered m poetry surely; and thisi^lylc 
was admired in its time by the admirers of the great Congreve f 

In the Teufy of Ama^j'tlis/or A7/iyntas (ihc young Lord Blandford, 
the great Duke of Marlborough'^ oniy sou), Amaryllis represents Saiah 
Duchess ! 

The iigcrs .'ind wolves nature and motion, rivers and echo('>, como 
into work here again. At the sight of her grief— 

“ Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 

And dumb distress and new compassion show. 

Nature herself attentive silence kepf, 

And motion seemed suspended while she wept > ’ 

And Pope dedicated the Iliad to the author of these lines— and Drydea 
wrote to him in his great hand : — 

'*Time, place, and action may with pains be wroii,;ht. 

But Genius must be bom and never can be Uu^bt. 
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have had in Congreve a humourous observer of another schbol, 
to whom the world seems to have no morals at all^ and whose 
ghastly doctrine seems to be that wc should eat, drink, and be 
merry when we can, and go to the deuce (if there be a deuce) when 
the time comes. We come now to a humour that flows from 
quite a diflenmt heart and spirit-^ wit that makes us laugh and 
lGa\es us good and happy; to one of the kindest benefactors- 
that society has ever had ; and I believe you hare divined already 
that I am about to mention Addison's honoured name.. 

From reading over his writings, and the biographies which we 
have of him, amongst which the famous article m the F.dinburgh 
Ff : iezu * may be cited as a magiuflcent sUituc of the great writer 

This 1 ^ your portion, this ) niu native store ; 
liCiiven, ()ia( but oiicc was prodigal Ijefore, 
lo biiAKSi'LAKr gave as much, she could not give him more. , 
Maintain >our Post : that's all the fame you need, 

For tis lnlpo^sIl)le you should proceed; 

Already 1 .ini worn wilh cares and age. 

And lUst abandoning th’ ungrateful stage : 

Unprofii ibly kept at Heaven's cxpence, 

1 live a Rent-charge upon Providence: 

Put you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be k’lid !o my n mains, and oh ! defend 
Agniii-t yotii Judgment your departed Friend 1 
i.et not the insulting Foe my Karat pursue ; 

Put shade tho*>c l.Awrcls which dcs(.end to You : 

Anti tike for 1 nbutc what these Lines express ; 

Voii merit mure, nor could my Love do less." 

TfiN is a very diflTercnt manner of welcome to that of our own day.^ In 
Shadwcll, IJiggo'is, Congreve^ and the roimc authors of iheir time, 
when gcntlemcu meet they fall into each fithcr's arm'll with " Jack, Tack, 

1 must buss thee ; ” or, " Fore George, Harry, 1^ must kiss ihec, lad." 
And in a similar manner the poets saluted rlicir brethren. Literary 
gentlemen do not kiss now; 1 wonder if they love each other better? 

Slcelc calls Congreve " Great Sir '* and " Great Author ; " says " Well* 
dressed barbarians knew his awful name," and addresses him as if he 
were a Prince ; and speaks of Pasidra as one of the most famous tragic 

COinposiiiuns. 

^ " To Addison himself wc are bound by a sentiment as much like 
aifection ns any sentiincnL can be which is inspired by one who has been 
sleeping a hundred and twenty years in Westminster Abliey. . . . After 
full inquiry and impartial reflection wc have long been convinced that he 
deserved as mucli love and esteem as can justly be claimed by any of 
our infirm and erring race " — Macaulay. 

** Many who praise virtue do no more than praise it. Yet it is reason- 
able to believe that Addison's profession and practice were at no 
variance , since, amidst that storm of faction in which most of his life 
was passed, though his station made him conspicuous, and his activity 
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and moralist of the last age, raised by the love and the marvellous 
skill and genius of one of the most illustrious artists of our own : 
looking at that calm lair fiice, apd plear countenance— those 
chiselled features pure and cold, I cati’t but fancy that this great 
man — in this respect, like him of whom we spoke in the last 
lecture— was alap one of the lonely ones of the world. Such 
men have very few equals, and they 'don't herd with those. It 
is in the nature of such lords of intellect to be solitary— they are 
in the world, but not of it ; and our minor struggles, brawls, 
successes, pass under them. 

Kind, just, serene, impartial, his fortitude not tried beyond 
easy endurance, his affections not much used, for his books were 
his family, and his society was in public ; admirably wiser, 
wittier, calmer, and more instructed than almost every man with 
whom he met, how could Addison suffer, desire, admire, fed 
much ? 1 may expect n child to admire me for being taller or 
writing more cleverly than she ; but how can I ask my superior 
to say that I am a wonder when he knows better than I ? In 
Addison's days you could scarcely show him a literaiy per- 
formance, a sermon, or a poem, or a piece of literary criticism, 
but he felt he could do better. His justice must have made him 
indifferent. He didn't praise, because he measured his compeers 
by a higher standard than common people have.* How was he 
who was so tall to look up to any but the loftiest genius ? He 
must have stooped to put himsdf on a level with most nicn. By 
that profusion of graciousness and smiles with which Goethe or 
Scott, for instance, greeted almost every literary beginner, every 
small literary adventurer who came to his court and went away 
cliarmcd from the great king's audience, and cuddling to his 
heart the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him — 
each of the two good-natured potentates of letters brought their 
star and riband into discredit. Everybody had bis majc'^ty's 
orders. Everybody had his majesty's cheap portrait, on a box 

made him formidable, the character given him by his^ friends was never 
contradicted by his enemies Of those with whom interest or opinion 
united him, he hod not only the esteem but the kindness ; and of others, 
whom the violence of opposition drove against him, though he might 
lose the love, he retained the reverence." — ^ohftsou. 

* “ Addison was perfect good company with intimates, and had some- 
thing more charming in his conversation that I ever knew in .my other 
man ; but with any mixture of strangers, and sometimes only with one, 
he seemed to preserve his dignity much, with a stiff sort of silence."— 
Pope. S/encis Anecdotes, 
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sarrounded by diamonds worth twopence apiece. A very great 
and just and wise man ought not to praise indiscriminately, but 
give his iejea of the truth. Addison praises the ingenious Mr. 
Pinketliman : Addison prmses the ingenious Mr. Doggett, the 
actor, whose benefit js coining off that night : Addison praises 
Don Saltero : Addison praises Milton with all bis heart, bends 
his knee and frankly pays homage to that imperial genius. * But 
between those degrees of his men his praise is very scanty. I 
don't think the great Mr. Addison hked young Mr. Pope, the 
Papist, much ; I don't think he abused him. But when Mr. 
Addison's men abused Mr. Po|?e, I don't think Addison took 
his pipe out of his mouth to contradict thom.f 

Addison's father was a clergy man of good repute in Wiltshire, 
and rose in the Cliurch.^ His famous son nc\'er lost his clerical 
training and scholastic gravity, and was called “a parson in a 
tye-Mig "§ m London ofterwaids at a time when tye-wigs were 

* ** Milton's chief t.n 1 ent, and indeed his distinguishing excellence, 
lies in the sublimit/ of hts thoughts. There are otner.s of the moderns^ 
who rival him in every other p.irt of poetry ; but in the greatness of his 
sentiments he triumphs over nil the poets, both modern .'ind ancient, 
Homer only excepted. It is iin|vissiblc for the imagiiialioii of man to 
distend itself with greater idc'is th.'in those which he has laid together 
in his first, second, and hixtli books ” . Sptciaioi , No 279. 

** If 1 were to name a poet I hit is a perfect master in all these arts 
of working on the imagination, 1 think Milton m.iy pass for one.<~/^i</. 
No. 417. 

Ihcse famous pipers appc.iied in l.kIi Sitiirdu's S^eciniar^ from 
January igth to M.ay ^rd, 1712. IlesidLs his scrviLcs to Milton, we may 
place those he did tri .Sacred Music 

t Addison w.'is very kind to me at first, but my bitter enemy after- 
wards.” — Pope, Spe»u:e '5 Anecdotes. 

* l.cave him as soon as you can,* said Addison to me, speaking of 
Pope ; * he will certainly play you some devilish trick else : he has an 
apatite to satire. ''—L ady Wdk n lv Montai.!'. S pence's Anecdotes. 

i Lancelot Addison, his father, was the sun of anolher Lancelot 
Addison, a clergyman in Westmoreland. He became Ucau of Liclifield 
and Archdeacon of Coventry 

I '*The remark of M.indeville, who, when he had passed an evening 
in his company, declared th.'it he was ‘ a parson m a tye-wjg,* can detract 
little from his character He was olu^ys reserved to strangers, and was 
not incited to uncommon freedom by a character like that of Mande- 
ville.” — Johnson : Lives o/ the Poets. 

*' Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr. Addison : he had a ouarrel with 
him, and, after his quitting the secretaryship, used frequently to say of 
him — ' One day_ or other you'll sec that man a bishop — I'm sure he looks 
that way; and indeed I ever thought him a priest in his heart.* ’’—P opk. 
opened s Anecdotes. 

*' Mr. Addison stayed above a year at Blois. He would rise as early 
as between two and three in the height of summer, and lie abed tirl 
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only worn by the laity, and the fathers of theology did not think 
it decent to appear except in a full bottom. Having been at 
school at Salisbury, and the Charterhouse, in 1687, wlMSti he 
was fifteen years old, he went to Queen's College, Oxfdrd, where 
he speedily began to distinguish himself by the making of Latin 
verses. The beautiful and fanciful poem of ** The Pigmies and 
the Cranes,” is still read by lovers of that sort of exercise ; and 
verses are extant in honour of King William, by which it .appears 
that it was the loyal youth's custom to toast that sovereign in 
bumpers of purple Lyacus : many more works are in the Col- 
lection, including one on the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, winch 
was so good that Montague got him a pension of ;f300 a year, 
on which Addison set out on his travels. 

During his ten yctars at Oxford, Addison had deeply imbued 
himself with the Latin poetical literature, and had these poets 
at his fingers' ends when he travelled in Italy.* His patron 
went out of office, and his pension w<is unpaid ; and hcanng 
that this great scholar, now eminent and known to the literati 
of Europe (the great Hoileau.f upon perusal of Mr. Addison's 
elegant hexameters, was first made aware that England was not 
altogether a barbarous nation)— hearing that the celebrated Mr. 
Addison, of Oxford, proposed to travel as governor to a young 
gentleman on the grand tour, the great Duke of Somerset pro- 
posed to Mr. Addison to accompany his son. Lord Hertford. 

Mr. Addison was delighted to be of use to his Grace, and his 
Lordship Ins Grace's son, and expressed himself ready to set 
forth. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announced to one of 
the most famous scholars of Oxford and Europe that it was 
his gracious intention to allow my Lord Hertford's tutor one 

between eleven and twelve in the depth of winter. He was untalL Uive 
whilst here and often thoughtful: sometimes so lost in thought, that 1 
have come into Ins room and .stayed five minutes there before lie has 
known anything of it. He had his masters generally at supper with 
him ; kept very little company besides ; and no amour that I know 
of; and I think 1 ^hould have known it if he had had any." — Anoe 
Philippeaux of B1.01S. Spettce's Anecdotes. 

* Hib knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and Catullus 
down 10 Claudian and Prudentius, was singularly exact and profound.'* 
—Macauiay, 

t *' Our country owes it to him, th.it the famous Monsieni Boileau 
first conceived an opinion of the English genius for poetry, by perusing 
the present he m.ide him of the Muste AngUcetnic'*-^l^iQyim.v, : Pre/aee 
Af Addison’s IP'orJLs, 
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hundred guineas per annum. Mr. Addison wrote back that 
his s^ces were his Grace’s, but he by no means found his 
account in the recompense for them. The negotiation was 
broken off. They parted with a profusion of coughs on one 
side and the other. 

Addison remained abroad for some time, living in the best 
society of Europe. How could he do otherwise? He niu&c 
have been one of the finest gentlemen the world ever saw : at 
all moments of life serene and courteous, cheerful and calm.* ** 
He could scarcely ever have had a degrading thought. He 
might have omitted a virtue or two, or many, but could not 
have committed many faults for which he need blush or turn 
pale. When warmed into confidence, his conversation appears 
to liave been so delightful that the greatest wits sat rapt and 
charmed to listen to him. No man bore poverty and narrow 
fortune with a more lofty cheerfulness. His letters to his 
friends at this period of his life, when he bad lost his Govern- 
ment pension and given up his college chances, are full of 
courage and a gay confidence and philosophy ; and they are 
none the worse in my eyes, and 1 hof^e not in those of his 
last and greatest biograplier (though Mr. Macaulay is bound to 
own and lament a certain weakness for wine, which the great 
and good Joseph Addison notoriously possessed, in common 
with countless gentlemen of his time), because some of the 
letters are written when his honest hand W'as shaking a little 
in the morning after libations to purple Lyasus over-night. 
He was fond of drinking the healths of his friends : he writes 
to Wycbe.f of Hamburg, gratefully remembering Wyche's 

* *' It was my’ fate to be much with the wits ; my father was acquainted 
with all of them. AHthsou was the best tom f any in the worlti, I 
never knew anybody that had so much wit as Congreve."— Ladv 
W0KTI.EY Montagu. Sj^ence's Anecdotes* 

t “d/ir Addison to hfr, Wycite 

** Dear Sir,— My hand at present begins to grow steady enough for 
a letter, so the pruperest use 1 can put it to is to thank y" honest 
gendemau that set it a shaking. 1 have had this morning a desperate 
design in my head to attack you in verse, which I should certainly have 
done could I have found out a rhyme to rummer. But though you have 
escaped for y* present, you are not yet out of danger, if I can a little 
recover my talent at crambo. I am sure, in whatever way I write to 
you, it will be imposdblc for me to express y® deep sense I have of y« 
many favours you have lately shown me. I sh dl only tell you that 
Hainbourg has been the pleasantest stage I have met with in my 
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"hoc." *‘l have been drinking your health to-day with Sir 
Richard Shirley," he writes to Bathurst. " I have had 
the honour to meet my Lord Effingham at Amsterdam, ’^bere 
we have drunk Mr. Wood's health a hundred times in excellent 
champagne," he writes again. Swift* describes him over his 
cups, when Joseph yielded to a temptation which Jonathan 
resisted. Joseph was of a cold nature, and needed perhaps 


travails, tf any of my friends wonder at me for living so long in that 
^ce, I dare say it will be thought a very good excuse when I tell him 
Mr. Wyche was there. As your company made our stay at Hambourg 
fUtreeable, your wine has given us all yo satisfaction that we have found 
in our journey through Westphalia. If drinking your health will do 
you any good, yon may expect to be as long-lived as Methuselah, or, 
to use a more familiar instance, as ys oldest hoc in y« cellar. I hope y« 
two pair of legs that was left a swelling behind us are by this time come 
to their shapes again. I can't forbear troubling you with my hearty 
respects to y« owners of them, and desiring you to believe me always, 

"Dear Sir, 

“ Yours,” &c. 

••To Mr. Wyche. His Majesty’s Resident at 
" Hambourg, May 1703.” 

-sprout the Life of Addison^ hy Miss Aikin. VoK t p. 146. 


* It is pleasing to remember that the relation between Swift and 
Addison was, on the whole, satisfactory frdni first to last. The value of 
Swift’s testimony, when nothing personal inflamed his vision or warped 
his judgment, can be doubted by nobody. 

**Sept, xo^ 17x0. — I sat till ten in the evening with Addison and 
Steele. 

" XX.— Mr. Addison and I dined together at his lodgings, and I sat 
with him part of this evening. 

•' x8 — T'o-day 1 dmed with Mr. Stratford at Mr. Addison's retirement 
near Chelsea. ... 1 will get what good oflices 1 can from Mr. 
Addison. 

"37 —To-day all our company dined at Will Frankland’s, with Steele 
and Addison, too. 

*' 39^ — I dined with Mr. Addison,” &c . — Journal to Stella, 

Adoison inscribed a presentation copy of his travels "To Doctor 
Jonathan SArift, the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and 
the greatest genius of his age."— (Scott. From the infonnation of Mr. 
Theophilus Swift.) 

“Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most excellent 
person ; and ^ing niy most intimate friend, I shall use all my credit to 
set him right in his notions of persons and things.” — Letters. 

“ I examine my heart, and can find no other reason why I write to 

r ou now, besides that great love and esteem 1 have always bad for you. 
have nothing to abk you either for my friend or for myself."— S wift 


a legacy from the man with whose memory liis is so honourably con- 
nected. 
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the fire of wine to warm his blood. If he was a parson, he 
wore^a tye-wig, recollect, A better andUpiore Christian man 
scamly ever breathed than Joseph Addison. If he had not 
that little weakness for wine — ^why, we could scarcely have 
found a fault with him, and could not have liked him as 
we do.* 

At thirty-three years of age, this most distinguished wit, 
scholar, and gentleman was without a profession and an in- 
come. His book of *' Travels" had failed : his ” Dialogues on 
Medals " bad had no particular success : his Latin verses, even 
though reported the best since Virgil, or Statius at any rate, 
had not brought him a Government place, and Addison was 
living up three shabby pair of stairs in the Hayniarket (m a 
poverty over which old ^miiel Johnson rather chuckles), when 
in these shabby rooms an emissary from Government and 
Fortune came and found him.f A poem was wanted about 
the Duke of Marlborough's victory of Blcnlicim. Would 
Mr. Addison write one? Mr. Boyle, afterwards Lord Carleton, 
took back the reply to the Lord Treasurer Godolphm, that Mr. 
Addison would. When the poem bad reached a certain stage, 
it was earned to Godolphin ; and the last lines which he read 
were these : — 

'‘But, p my Infuse ! what numbers wilt thou find ' 

To ^ing the furious tioops in battle join'd? 

Methinks 1 hear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
The victors' shouts and dying groans confound ; 

The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 

And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

T'was then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved 
That, ia the shock of charging hosts unmoved. 

Amidst confusion, horror, ana despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war : 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely md, 


* *' Addison usually studied all the momine; then met his party at 
Button's ; dined there, and stayed five or six hours, and sometini^ far 
into the night. I was of the company for about a^year, but found it too 
much for me : it hurt my health, and so I quitted it."— *PorE. S/Mce's 
^HtedoieSt 

t *'When he returned to England (tn 1709^ with a meanness of 
appearance which gave testimony of the difficulties to which he had 
been reduced, he found his old patrons out of power, and was, there- 
fore, foratime, at full leisure for the cultivation of his mind. "-^J ohnson • 
Lives qf the Poets, 
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Inspired repulsed blttalions to engage. 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an^bgel, by divine command. 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 
^uch as of late o’er pale Britannia passed). 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And, pleased the Almighty's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm." 

Addison left off at a good moment That simile was pro- 
nounced to be of the greatest ever produced in poetry. That 
angel, that good angel, flew off with Mr. Addison, and landed 
him in the place of Commissioner of Appeals— vice Mr, Locke 
providentially promoted. In the following year Mr. Addison 
went to Hanover with Lord Halifax, and the year after was 
made Under-Secretary of State. O angel visits I you come 
“few and far between ” to literary gentlemen’s lodgings ! Your 
wings seldom quiver at second-floor windows now t 

You laugh? You think it is in the power of few writers nowa- 
days to call up such an angel? Well, perhaps not; but 
permit us to comfort ourselves by pointing out that there are in 
the poem of the “ Campaign’* some as bad lines as heart can 
desire ; and to hint that Mr. Addison did very wisely in not 
going further with my Lord Godolphin than that angelical 
simile. Do allow me, just for a little harmless mWchief, to read 
you some of the lines which follow. Here is the interview 
between the Duke and the King of the Romans after the 
battle : — 

“ Austria’s young monarch, whose imperial sway 
Sceptres and thrones are destined to obey. 

Whose boasted ancestry so high extends 
That in the Pagan Gods his lineage ends^ 

Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great supporter of his father’s throne. 

What tides of glory to his bosom ran 
Clasped in th’ embraces of the godlike man I 
How were his eyes with pleasing wonder flxt, 

To sec such Are with so much sweetness nuxt 1 
Such easy greatnes.s, such a graceful port, 

So turned and finished for the camp or court ! ’* 

How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s school of 
Charterhouse could wnte as well as that now? The “Cam- 
paign ’’ has blunders, triumphant as it was ; and weak points 
like all campaigns.* 

* “ Mr. Addison wrote very fluently ; but he ^vas sometimes very slow 
and scrupulous in correcting. He would show his venes to several 
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In the year 1713 ** Cato " came out. Swift has left a dcscrip- 
tion^cf the first night of the perfornianj^ All the laurels of 
Eu^pe were scarcely sufficient for the author of this prodi- 
gious poem.* Laudations of Whig and Tory chiefs, popular 
ovations, complimentaiy garlands from literary men, transla- 
tions in all languages, delight and homage from all— save from 
John Dennis in a minority of one. Mr. Addison was called the 

friends ; and would alter almost everything that any of them hinted at 
as wrong. He seemed to be too dilTi dent of himself ; and too much con- 
cerned about his chaiacter as a poet ; or (^s he worded it) too solicitous 
for that kind of praise which, Uod knows, is but a very htllc matter 
after all ! Poi'E. fence’s Anecdotes. 

* “ As to poetical affairs,” •ays Pope m 17x3, “ I am content at present 
to be a bare looker-on. . . . Cato was not so much the wonder of Rome 
ill his days, as he is of Britain 111 ours ; _ and though all the foolish 
industry pouible has been used to make it thought a party play, yet 
what the author once said of another may the most properly in the world 
be applied to him on this occasion : — 

** * Envy itself is dumb— in wonder lost ; 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most/ 

*' The numerous and violent claps of the Whig party on the one side 
of the theatre were echoed back by ilic Tones on the other ; while the 
aiiihor sweated behind the scenes with concern to find their applause 
proceeding more from the hand than the head ... I believe you liave 
heard that, after all the applinscs of the opposite faction, my Ta>rd 
Bolingbroke sent for Booth, who played Cato, info the box, and pre- 
sented him with fifty guineas in ackno\vlcdf;inciit (as lie expressed it; for 
defending the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator.” — 
Popk’s Letten to Sir W* TrwnbulL 

Cato ran for thirty-five nights without interruption. Pope wrote the 
Prologue, and Garth the Epilogue. 

It is worth noticing how many things in Cato keep their ground as 
habitual quotations ; 

“ . . . big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome.” 

** 'Tis not in mortals to command success ; 

But we'ir do more, Scmproiiius, we’ll deserve it.” 

*' Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. ' 

“ I think the Romans call it Stoicism.” 

“ My voice is still for war.” 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sw'ay. 

The post of honour is a private station." 

Not to mention — 

*' The woman who deliberates is lost." 

And the eternal— 

“ Plato, thou reasonest well,” 

which avenges, perhaps, on the public their neglect of the playf 
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••great Mr. Addison’* after this. The CofTee-house Senate 
saluted him Divus : it was heresy to question that decree. 

Meanwhile he was writing political papers and advandng'ln 
the political ' profession. He went Secretary to Ireland. He 
was appointed Secretary of State in 1717. And letters of hisaie 
extant, bearing date some year or two before, and written to 
young Lord Warwick, in which he addresses him as ' ^ my dearest 
Lord,” and asks aifectionatcly about his studies, and writes very 
prettily about nightingales and birds'-nests, which he has found 
at Fulham for his Lordship. Those nightingales were intended 
to warble in the ear of Lord Warwick's mamma. Addison 
married her Ladyship in 17x6 ; and died at Holland House 
three years after that splendid but dismal union.* 

* " The lady was persuaded to inarry him on terms much like thoite 
on which a Turkish princess is espoused— to whom the Sultan is reported 
to pronounce, * Daughter, 1 give thec this man for thy slave.| ^ The 
marriage,^ if uncontradicted report can be credited, made no addition to 
his happiness ; it neither found them, nor made them, equaL ^ • . 
Rowe’s ballad of *Thc Despairing Shepherd’ is said to nave, been 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this memorable pair."-~ 
Df'. Johnson. 

'* 1 received the news of Mr. Addison’s being declared Secretary of 
Stale with the less surprise, in that I knew that post was almost offered 
to him before. At that time he declined it, and I really believe that he 
would have done well to have declined it now. Such a post as that, 
and such a wife as the Countess, do not seem to be, in prudence, eligible 
for a man that is asthmatic, and we may see the day when he wUl be 
heartily glad to resign them Ijoth.”— Lady Wortlbv Montagu to 
Pope ; Works ^ Lord Wharwliffes edit. ^ vol. ii p. xzi. 

The issue of this marriage was a daughter, Charlotte Addisbn, who 
inherited, on her mother’s death, the estate of Bijton. near Rugl^, which 
her father had purchased. She was of weak intellect, and died, un- 
married, at an advanced age, 

Rowe appears to have been faithful to Addison during his courtship, 
for his Collection contains ** Stanzas to Lady W.irwick, on Mr. Addison's 
going to Ireland,” in which her Ladsrship is called Chloe," and Joseph 
Addison " Lycidas ; ” besides the ballad mentioned by the Doctor, and 
which is entitled “ Colin's Complaint.' But not even the inter^t atta^^bed 
to the name of Addison could induce the reader to peruse this composi- 
tion, though one stanza may serve as a specimen 

** What though I have skill to complain — 

Though the Muses my temples have crowned ; 

What though^ when they hear my soft strain, 

The virgins sit weeping around. 

Ah, Colin I thy hopes arc in vain ; 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign : 

'i'hy false one inclines to a swain 
Whose music is sweeter than thine.” 
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But it is not for his reputation as the great author of Cato” 
dud the ** Campaign." or for his merits as Secretary of State, 
or for his rank and high distinction as my Lady Warwick's hus- 
band, or for his eminence as an Examiner of political questions 
on the 'Whig side, or a Guardian of British liberties, that we 
admire Joseph Addison. It is as a Tatlcr of small talk and a 
Spectator of mankind, that we chensh and love him, and owe as 
much pleasure to him as to any human being that ever wrote. 
He caihe in that artificial age, and began to speak with his noble, 
natural voice. He came, the gentle satirist, who hit no unfair 
Mow ; the kind judge who castigated only m smiling. Wliile 
Swift went about, hanging and ruthless— a literary Jeffreys— in 
Addison's kind court only minor cases were tried ; only 
peccadilloes and small sms against society : only a dangerous 
libertinism in tuckers and hoops ; * or a nuisance in the abuse 

* One of the most humourou<« of these is the pnper on Hoops, which, 
the Sfectaior tells us. particularly pleased his friend Sir Rck>1!.k : — 

**Mr. Spjsctator, — ^You have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expense of the country ; it is now liigli time that you should 
mve the country their revenge. Since your withdrawing from this place, 
the fair sex are run into great extravagances. Their petticoats, which 
began to heave and swell before you left us, arc now ulowii up into a 
most enormous concave, and ri<>e every day more and more ; in short, 
sir. since our women know themselves to be out of the eye of the 
Sl*£CTATOK. they will be kept within no compass. You prai<;ed them a 
little too soon, for the modesty of thur head-dresses ; for as the humour 
of a sick persoh is often driven out of one limb into another, their super- 
fluity of ornaments, instead of being entirely banished, seems only fallen 
from their heads upon their lower parts. What they have lost in height 
they make up in breadth, and^ contrary to all rules of architecture, widen 
the foundations at the same time tliat they shorten the superstructure. 

** The women give out, in defence of these wide liottoms, that they are 
airy and very proper for the season ; but this I look upon to be only a 
pretence and a piece of art, for it is well known we liave not had a more 
moderate summer these many years, so that it is certain the heat they 
complain of cannot be in the weather ; l^esldes, 1 would fain ask these 
tender-constituted ladies, why they should require more cooling than 
their mothers before them ? 

I find several speculative persons are of opinion that our sex has of 
late years been very saucy, and that the hoop-petticoat us made use of to 
keep us at a distance. It is most ce^in that a woman's honour cannot 
be better entrenched than affer this manner, in circle within circle, 
amidst such a variety of outworks of lines and circumvallation. ^ A 
female who is thus invested in whalebone is sufficiently secured against 
the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of Sir 
George Etherege's way of making love ia a tub as in the midst of so 
many hoops. 

“Among these various conjectures, there are men of superstitious 
tempers who look upon the hoop-petticoat os a kind of prodi^. Some 
will uve it that it portends the downfall of the French lung, and observe. 
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of beaux' canes and snuff-boxes. It may be a lady is tried for 
breaking the peace of our sovereign lady Queen Anne, and 
ogling too dangerously from the side-box ; or a Templar for 
beating the wateh. or breaking Priscian’s head ; or a citizen’s 
wife for caring too much for the puppet-show, and too little for 
her husband and children : every one of the little sinners brought 
before him is amusing, and he dismisses each with the pleasan- 
test penalties and the most charming words of admonition. 

Addison wrote his papers as gaily as if he was going out for a 
holiday. When Steele’s Tatler first began his prattle, Addison, 
then in Ireland, caught at his friend's notion, poured in paper 
after paper, and contnbuted the stores of his mind, the sweet 
fruits of his reading, the delightful gleanings of his daily obser- 
vation, with a wonderful prof^usion, and as it seemed, an almost 
endless fecundity. He was six-and-thirty years old: full and 
1 ipo. He had not worked crop after crop from his brain, manur- 
ing hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cutting and sowing and 
cutting again, like other luckless cultivators of letters. He had 
not done much as yet : a few Latin poems — ^graceful prolusions ; 
a polite book of travels ; a dissertation on medals, not very deep ; 
four acts of a tragedy, a great classical exercise ; and the 
" C'ampaign," a large prize poem that won an enormous prize. 
But with his friend’s discovery of the “Tatler," Addison’s call- 
ing was found, and the most delightful talker in the world began 
to speak. He docs not go very deep : let gentleman of a pro- 
found genius, critics accustomed to the plunge of the. bathos, 
console themselves by thinking that he couldn't go very deep. 
There arc no traces of suffering in his writing. He was so good, 
so honest, so healthy, so cheerfully selfish, if 1 must use the 
word. There is no deep sentiment. I doubt, until after his 
mai riage, perhaps, whether he ever lost his night's rest or his 
day’*^ tranquillity about aqy woman m Ins life ; * whereas poor 
Dick Steele had capacity enough to melt, and to languish, and 
to sigh, and to cry his honest old eyes out, for a dozen. His 

that the farthingale araeared in England a little before the ruiii of the 
Spanish monarchy. Others arc of opinion that it foretells hatt]e and 
bloodshed, and believe it of the same proniostication as the tail of a 
blazing star. For my part. 1 am apt to think it is a sign that multitudes 
are coming into the world rather than going out of it,” &c. &c.— 
Spectator f No. 127. 

* “Mr. Addison has not had one epithalamium that I can hear of, 
and must even be reduced, like a poorer and a better poet, Spenser, to 
make bis own. "^Pope’s Letters, 
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writings do not show insight into or reverence for the love of 
women, which I take to be, one the consequence of the other. 
He walks about the world watching their pretty humours, 
fashions, follies, flirtations, rivalnes ; and noting them with the 
most charming archness. He sees them in public, in the theatre, 
or the assembly, or the puppet-show ; or at the toy-shop higgling 
for gloves and lace ; or at the auction, battling together over a 
blue porcelain dragon, or a darling monster in Japan ; or at 
church, eyeing the width of their rival's hoops, or the breadth 
of their laces, as they sweep down the aisles. Or he looks out 
of his window at the "Garter" m Saint James’s Street, at 
Ardclia's coach, as she blazes to the drawing-room with her 
coronet and six footmen ; and remembering that her father was 
a Turkey merchant in the City, calculates how many sponges 
went to purchase her eamng, and how many drums of figs to 
build her coach-box ; or he demurely watches behind a tree in 
Spring Garden as Saccharissa (whom he knows under her mask) 
trips out of her chair to the alley where Sir Fopling is waiting. 
He sees only the public life of women. Addison was one of the 
most resolute club-mcn of hi*) day. He passed many hours daily 
in those haunts. Besides drinking— which, alas ! is past praying 
for — you must know it, he owned, too, ladies, that he indulged 
in that odious practice of smoking. Poor fellow 1 He was a 
man's man, remember. The only woman he did know, he 
didn't write about. 1 take it there would not have been much 
humour in that story. 

He likes to go and sit in the smoking-room at the " Grecian, " 
or the "Devil;” to pace 'Change and the Mall* — to mingle 

* I have observed that a reader seldom penises a book with pleasure 
till he knows whether the writer of it be a bl.irk or a fair man, of a 
mild or a choleric disposition, married or a bachelor ; with other par- 
ticulars of a like nature, that conduce very much to the right under- 
standing of an author. To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural 
to a reader, 1 design this paper and my next as prefatory discourses to 
my following writings ; and shall give some account in them of the 
persons that are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of com- 
piling, digesting, and correcting will fall to my share, I must do myself 
the justice to open the work with my own history. . . . There runs a 
story in the family, that when my mother was gone with child of me 
about three months, she dreamt that she was brought to bed of a jud^. 
Whether this might proceed from a lawsuit wnich was then dmending 
in the family, or my father’s being a Justice of the peace, 1 cannot 
determine ; for 1 am not so vain as to think it presaged any dignity that 
I should arrive at in my future life, though that was the interpretation 
which the neighbourhood put upon it. The gravity of my behaviour at 
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in that great club of the world— sitting alone in it somehow! 
having good-will and kindness for every single nmn and woman 
111 it — having need of some habit and custom binding him to some 
few ; never doing any man a wrong (unless it be a wrong to hint 
a little doubt about a man's parts, and to damn him with faint 
praise) ; and so he looks on the world and plays with the cease- 
less humours of all of us— laughs the kindest laugh — points our 
neighbour's foible or eccentricity out to us with the most good- 
natured smiling confidence ; and then, turning over his shoulder, 
whispirs o/ir foibles to our neighbour. What would Sir Roger 
de Coverley be without his follies and his charming little brain- 

my very fit <;t appearance ir the world, and all the time that I sucked, 
seemed lo favour my mother's dream ; for, as she has olten told me, I 
threw away my rattle before 1 was two months old, and would not 
make use uf my coral till t'nuy had taken away the bells from it. 

“ As for the rest of my iiir,i.ncy, there being nothing in it remarkable, 
I shall pass it over in silence. 1 find that during my nonage 1 had the 
icpiilalion of a very sulluii youth, but was always the favourite of my 
sclioolinastor, who used to say that ^ar/s v^tre solid and would 
Wi^arwfU. I li id not been long at the University before I distinguished 
myself by a most profound silence , for during the space of eight years, 
excepting in llic public exercises of the college, 1 scarce uttered the 
quantity of a hundred words, and, indeed, 1 <lo not lemember that 1 
ever spoke three sentences together in niy whole life. . . . 

**I have passed my latter yeais m this city, where I am frequently 
seen m most public phccs, though there are not more thaii half-a-ilozcn 
of my select friends that know me . . . Tlieic is no place of general 
resort wherein 1 do not often make my appeamiicc ; sumctiines I am 
seen thriistiiig my head into a round of pohuciaiis at ‘Will’s,’ and 
listening with great .ittention to tlie narratives that arc made in these 
little ciniilar audiences Sometimes 1 smoko a pipe at ‘Child's/ and 
whilst 1 seem attentive to nothing but the f-'osiman, overhear the con- 
versation of every table ui llie room _ I ajipear on 'J'ucsday night at 
'St James’s CofTce-hoiise;' and sonietimes join the little committee of 

{ loll tics 111 the iiiiier-rooin, ns one who comes to hear and improve. My 
ace is likewise very well known at the ‘Cjrecian,’ the ‘Cocoa-tree,' and 
in the theatres both of Drury L.inc and the ll.ivmnrket. I have bc' n 
taken for a merchant upon the Exchange for above these two yea. t' 
and sometimes pass for a Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at 
'Jonathan's.' In short, wherever T sec a duster of people, 1 mix with 
them, .hough I ticvcr open iny lips but in my own club 

“'111 IS I live in the world rather as a * &^clalor* of mankind than ns 
one of the spccirs ; by which means 1 have made myself a spectdalive 
statesman, soldier, merchant, and artizan, without cvr r meddling m any 
practical part in life, I am very well versed in the theory of a husband 
or a father, and can discern the errors in the economy, business, and 
diversions of others, better ih.iii those who are engaged in them — as 
standers-by discover blots which are apt to escape those who aie la the 

{ 'ame. ... In short, I have acted, in all the parts of jiiy iitc, as a 
ooker-on, which is tlic character I uitciid to preserve in th>» paper."— 
Spuiator^ No. i. 
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cracks?* If the good knight did not cnll out to the people 
sleeping in church, and say ‘'Amoir' with such a delightful 
pomposity ; if he did not make a speech in tlie assize-court A 
pp-opos de hoties^ and merely to show hi:» dignity to Mr, Spectator : f 
if he did not mistake Afadani Doll Tcarshcct for a Kiciy of 
quality in Temple Garden : if he were wiser than he is* if he 
had not his humour to salt his life, and were but a mt^ie ]’'nglisli 
gentleman and game-preserver— of what worth wcie he to us^ 
We love him for his vanities as much as his virtues. What is 
ridiculous is delightful in him ; we are so fond of him because 
we laugh at him «o. And out of that laiigliti-r, and out of lh.it 
sweet weakness, and out of t}ii> l h irnilcss eccentricities and 
follies, and out of that touched brain, and out of that lionest 
manhood and Miiipluily — we got a r(““nlt of happiness, goodness, 
tenderness, pit>, piety , such if my audience will think ihcir 
reading and hearing over, doctor i and divines but .seldom have 
the fortune to inspire. And why not? Ts the glory of Heaven 
to be sung only by gcmlemen in black coats ? Must the truth 
be only evpounded in gown and ’■iirplice, and out of those two 
vestments can nobody preacJi it? Commend me to (his de.ir 
preacher without orders-- tins parson in the tye-w ig W^hen this 
man looks from the world, whose vveakiu- n's he describes so 
benevolently, up to ihc Ileav^m winch shines over us all, I can 
hardly fancy a human face lighted up with a more serene rapture . 

* "So effectmlly, indeed, did lie retort on vice the mockery which 
had recently been directed a;;'iiust virtue, that, since his time, the oi)Cii 
violation of decency h is alw.iys been considered, ainongsl us, the sure 
mark of a fool ” — Macauiay. 

t " The Court was sat before Sir Ro^cr c.'imc; but, notuithslanding 
all the justii es had taken their pi ices upon the hciich, they made room 
for the old knight at the head of them who for hi> reputation in the. 
country took occastuii to whisjicr m tlic judge’s car that he tvas gUui 
I^ordshtp had met unth so mvtli (;ood weather in his circuit. 1 was 
listening to tlic proceedings of (he Court with much .'ittentioii, and 
infinitely pleased witli tliat great appearance and solcninity which so 
properly accompanies such a public admin islratum of our Laws , when, 
after about an hour's silting, 1 observed, to my gri-il surprise, in the 
midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was gelling up to speak. 1 
was in some pain for him, till I found he had acquitted himself of (wo or 
three Sentences, with a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

“Upon his first rising, the Court was hushed, and a general W'hisper 
ran among the country people that Sir Roger iias up. The speech he 
ni.-dc was so little to the purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers 
With an account of it, and I believe was not so much designed by the 
knight himself to iiifonn the Court as to give liini a figure in my eyes, 
and to keep up his credit in the country.”— No. xaa. 
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a human intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than 
Joseph Addison's. Listen to him: from your childhood you 
have known the verses * but who can hear their sacred music 
w ithout love and awe ?— 

“ Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up tlie wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
Hepeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark tericstrial ball ; 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found , 

In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine. 

The hand that made us is divine.” 

It seems to me those ver.scs shine like the stars. They shine 
out of a great deep calm. When he turns to Hcawn, a Sabbath 
comes over that man's mind : and his face lights up from it with 
a glory of thanks and prayer. His sense of religion stirs through 
his whole being. In tlic fields, m the town - looking at the 
birds in the trees : at the children in the streets : m the morn- 
ing or in the nioonhglit over his books in liis own room * in a 
happy party at a country merrv -making or a town abseinhly, 
good-will and peace to God's creatures, and love and awe of Him 
who made them, fill his pure heart and shine from Ins kind 
face. If Swift’s life was the most wretched, I think Addison's 
was one of the most enviable. A life prosperous and beautiful 
— a calm death — an immense fame and affection afterwards for 
his happy and spotless name.* 

* J'tlarth sent to Addison (of whom be had a very high opinion) 
on hib death-bed, to ask him whether the ChriMtiau religion was true.” 
—Dr. Young. Spence's Anecdotes, 

1 liavc always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The Litter 1 con- 
sider as an act, the former as an habit of the mind. Mirth is shore 
and' transient, cheerfulness fixed and pt-rmanenL Those are often 
raised into the createst transports of mirth who arc subject to the 
greatest depression of melancholy: on the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents 
us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills 
it with a steady and perpetual serenity.'* — A udison : Spectator^ No. 3S1. 
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W HAT do wc look for in sludj inij the history of a past age? 

Is it to learn the political transactions and characters of 
the leading public men? is it to make ourselves acquainted with 
the life and being of the timc^ If wc set out with the foimcr 
grave purpose, where is the truth, and who believes that he has 
it entire? What character of what great man h known to you? 
You can but make guesses as to character more or less iiappy. 
In common life don't you often judge and misjudge a man's 
W'holc conduct, setting out from a wrong imfiression ? '1 he tone 
of a voice, a word s.ii(l in joke, or a trifle m beliaviour — llie cut 
of his hair or the tic of his neckcloth may rh^figuic him in your 
eyes, or poison your good opinion ; or at ilie end of years of 
intimacy it may be your closest friend says sonietlimg, reveals 
something which had previously been a secret, winch alters all 
your views about him, and shovis tli.it he has been acting on 
quite a difFercnt motive to that which you fancied you knew. 
And if It IS so with those you know, how much more with those 
you don’t know ? bay, for cxamjdc, th.at I want to understand 
the character of the Duke of Marlborough. I read Swift's 
history of the times in which he took a part ; (he shrewdest of 
observers and initiated, one would think, into the politics of the 
age—he hints to me that Marlborough w'as a coward, and even 
of doubtful military capacity : he speaks of Walpole as a con- 
temptible boor, and sciarcely mentions, except to flout it, the 
great intrigue of the Queen's latter days, winch was to have 
ended in bringing back the Pretender. Again, I read Marl- 
borough's Life by a copious archdeacon, who has the command 
of immense papers, of sonorous language, of what is called the 
best information ; and I get little or no insight into this secret 
motive which, I believe, influenced the whole of Marlborough's 
career, which caused his turnings and windings, his opportune 
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fidelity and treason, stopped his army almost at Paris gate, and 
landed him finally on the Hanoverian side— the winning side : 
I get, 1 say, no truth, or only a portion of it, in the narrative of 
either writer, and believe that Cox's portrait, or Swift's portrait, 
is quite unlike the real Churchill. I take this as a single 
instance, prepared to be as sceptical about any other, and say 
to the Muse of History, " O venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, 
I doubt every single statement you ever made since your lady- 
ship was a Muse ! For all your grave airs and high pretensions, 
you are not a whit more trustworthy than some of your lighter 
sisters on whom your partisans look down. You bid me listen 
to a general's oration to his soldiers : Nonsense ! lie no more 
made it than Turpin made his dying speech at Newgate. You 
pronounce a panegyric on a hero : 1 doubt it, and say you 
flatter outrageously. You utter the condemnation of a loose 
character : 1 doubt it, and think you are prejudiced and take 
the side of the Dons. You offer me an autobiography : 1 doubt 
all autobiographies I ever read ; except those, perhaps, of Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe, Manner, and writers of his class. These 
have no object in setting themselves right with the public or 
their own consciences ; these have no motive for concealment 
or half-truths ; these call for no more confidence than I can 
cheerfully give, and do not force me to tax my credulity or to 
fortify it by evidence. I take up a volume of Doctor Smollett, 
or a volume of the Spectator ^ and sny the fiction carries a greater 
amount of truth in solution than the volume which purports to 
be all true. Out of the fictitious book 1 get the expression of 
the life of the time ; of the manners, of the movement, the dress, 
the pleasures, the laughter, the ridicules of society— the old 
times live again, and 1 travel in the old country of England. 
Can the heaviest historian do more for me ? ” 

As we read in these delightful volumes of the Tatlcr and 
Spectator the past age returns, the Jingland of our ancestors is 
revivified. The Maypole rises in the Strand again in London ; 
the churches are thronged with daily worshippers; the beaux 
are gathering in the coffee-houses ; the gentry arc going to the 
Drawing room ; the ladies arc thronging to the toy-shops : the 
ihairmcn are jostling in the streets ; the footmen are running 
with links before the chariots, or fighting round the theatre 
doors. In the country I see the young Squire riding to Eton 
with his servants behind him, and Will Wimble, the friend of 



the family, to see him safe. To make that journey from the 
Squire's and back, Will is a week on horseback. The coach 
takes five days between London and Bath. The judges and the 
bar ride the circuit. If my Lady comes to town in her post- 
chanot, her people carry pistols to fire n salute on Captain 
Macheath if he should appear, and her couriers ride ahead to 
prepare apartments for her at the great caravanserais on the 
road ; Boniface receives her under the creaking sign of the 
** Bell" or the Ram,” and he and his chamberlains bow her 
up the great stair to the state apartments, whilst her carriage 
nmibles into the courtyard, where the " Exeter Fly " is liousod 
that performs the journey in eight days, God willing, having 
achieved its daily flight of twenty miles, and landed its passen- 
gers for supper and sleep. The curate is taking his pipe in the 
kitchen, where the Captain's man — liavmg bung up his master's 
half-pikc — is at his bacon and eggs, bragging of Ramillies and 
Malplaquct to the townsfolk, wlio have their club in the chim- 
ney-corner. The Captain is ogling the chanilierinaid in tiie 
wooden gallery, or bribing her to know who is the pretty young 
mistress that has come in tlic coach. The pack-horses arc 
in the great stable, and the duvers and ostlers carousing in 
the tap. And in Mis. landlady's bar, over a glass of strong 
waters, sits a gentleman of military appearance, who tnivels 
with pistols, as all the rest of the world does, and has a rattling 
grey mare in the stables which will be saddled and away with 
its owner half an hour before tiic " Fly" sets out on its last day's 
flight. And some five miles on the road, as the ** E.xctcr Fly " 
comes jingling and creaking onwards, it will suddenly be brought 
to a halt by a gentleman on a grey marc, with a black vizard on 
his face, who thrusts a long pistol into the conch window, and 
bids the company to hand out their purses. ... It must liavc 
been no small pleasure even to sit m the great kitchen in those 
days, and see the tide of humankind pass by. Wc arrive at 
places now, but we travel no more. Addison talks jocularly of 
a difference of manner and costume being quite perceivable at 
Staines, where there passed a young fellow " with a very toler- 
able periwig," though, to be sure, liis hat w'ns out of fashion, 
and had a Ramillies cock. 1 would have liked to travel in those 
days (being of that class of travellers who were proverbially 
prc'ity easy coram latrmtbus) and have seen my friend with the 
gre^ mare and the black vizard. Alas ! there always came a 
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day in the life of that warrior when it was the fashion to accom> 
pany him as he passed— without his black mask, and with a nose- 
gay in his hand, accompanied by halberdiers and attended by 
the shenif. — in a carriage without spring^:, and a clergyman 
jolting beside him, to a spot close by Cumberland Gate and the 
Marble Arch, where a stone still records that here Tyburn turn- 
pike stood. What a change in a century ; in a few years I 
Within a few yards of that gate the fields began : the fields of 
his exploits, behind the hedges of which he lurked and robbed. 
A great and wealthy city has grown over those meadows. 
Were a man brought to die there now, the windows would be 
closed and the inhabitants keep their houses in sickening horror. 
A hundred years back, people crowded to see that last act of a 
highwayman's life, and make jokes on it. Swift laughed at him, 
grimly advising him to provide a Holland shirt and white cap 
crowned with a crimson or black ribbon for his exit, to mount 
the cart cheerfully — shake hands with the hangman, and so — 
farewell. Gay wrote the most delightful ballads, and made 
merry over the same hero. Contrast these with the writings of 
our present humourists I Compare those morals and ours— 
those manners and ours i 

Wc can’t tell — ^you would not bear to be told— the whole 
truth regarding those men and manners. You could no more 
suffer in a Britisli drawing-room, under the reign of Queen 
Victoria, a fine gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne’s lime, 
or hear what they heard and said, than you would receive an 
ancient Bnton. It is as one reads about savages, that one 
contemplates the wild ways, the barbarous feasts, the terrific 
pastimes, of the men of pleasure of that age. We have our 
fine gentlemen, and our "fast men ; " permit me to give you 
an idea of one particularly fast nobleman of Queen Aune’s days, 
whose biography has been preserved to us by the law reporliTS, 

In 1691, when Steele was a boy at school, my Lord Mjhun 
was tried by his peers for the murder of William Mouneford, 
comedian. In " Howell's State Trials,” the reader will find not 
only an edifying account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, 
but of the times and manners of those days. My Lord's friend, 
a Captain Hill, smitten with the charms of the beautiful Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and anxious to many her at all hazards, deter- 
mined to carry her off, and for this purpose hired a hackney- 
coach with six horses, and a half-dozen of soldiers, to aid 
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him in the storm. The coach with a pair of horses (the four 
leaders being in waiting elsewhere) took its station opposite 
my Lord Craven’s house in Drury Lane, by which door Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was to pass on her way from the theatre. As she 
passed in company of her mamma and a friend, Mr. Page, 
the Captain seized her by the liand, the soldiers hustled Mr. 
Page and atUicked him suord in hand, and Captain Hill and 
his noble friend endeavoured to force Madam Bracegirdle into 
the coach. Mr. Page called for help the population of Drury 
Lane rose ; it was impossible to effect the capture ; and bidding 
the soldiers go about their business, and the coach to drive off. 
Hill let go of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opportu- 
nities of revenge. Ihe man of whom he was most jealous 
was Will Mountford, the comedian ; Will removed, he thought 
Mrs. Bracegirdle might be hi^ . and accordingly the Captain 
and Ills Lordship lay that night in wait for Will, and as he was 
coming out of a house in Noifolk Street, while Mohun engaged 
him in talk, Hill, in the words of the Attorney-General, made 
a pass and ran him clean through the body. 

Sixly-one of ray Lord's peers Jmding him not guilty of murder, 
while but fourteen found him guilty, this \ery fast nobleman 
was discharged : and made lus appearance seven years after in 
another trial for murder — when he, my Lord Warwick, and three 
gentlemen of the military profession, were concerned in the light 
which ended in the death of Captain Coote. 

This jolly company were dunking together in “ Lockit’s" at 
Charing Cross, when angry W'ofds arose between Captain Coote 
and Captain French ; whom my Lord Mohun and my Lord the 
Earl of Warwick* and Holland endeavoured to pacify. My 

* The husband of the Lady Warwick who married Addison, and tlie 
father of the young Earl, who was brought to his stepfather's bed to see 
“how a Christian could die” He was amongst the wildest of the 
nobility of that day ; and 111 the cuiious collection of Chap-Books at the 
British Museum, 1 have seen more than one anccdole of the freaks of 
the gay lord. He was popular in London, as such danng spints have 
been in our time. The anccdotists speak very kindly of his praetical 

1 *okes. Moliun was scarcely out of prison for his second homicide, when 
ic went on Lord Macclesfield's embassy to the Eleclor of Hanover 
when Queen Anne sent the Garter to his Highness. Hie chronicler of 
the expedition speaks of his Lordship as an amiable young man, who 
had been in bad company, but was quite repentant and reformed. He 
sitid Macartney afterwa^s murdered the Duke of Hamilton between 
them, in which act Lord Mohun died. 'Hus amiable Baron's name was 
Charles, and not Henry, as a recent novelist lias christened him. 
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Lord Warwick was a dear friend of Captain Coote, lent him a 
hundred pounds to buy his commission in the Guards; once 
when the Captain was arrested for 13 by his tailor, my Lord 
lent him five guineas, often paid his reckoning for him, and 
bhowed him other ofhees of friendship. On this evening the 
disputants, French and Coote, being separated whilst they were 
upstairs, unluckily stopped to drink ale again at the bar of 
** Lockit’s." The row began afresh — Coote lunged at French 
over the bar, and at last all six called for chairs, and went to 
Leicester Fields, where tlicy fell to. Their I-ordships engaged 
on the side of Captain Coote. My Lord of Warwick w'as 
severely wounded in the hand, Mr. French also was stabbed, 
but honest Captain ('octe got a couple of wounds— one especi- 
ally, “a wound in the left side just under the short ribs, and 
piercing through the diaphragma,” which did for Captain Coote. 
lienee the trials of my T-.ords Warwick and Mohun : hence the 
assemblage of peers, the report of the transaction m which these 
defunct fast men still li\c for the observiition of the curious. 
My Lord of Warwick is brought to the bar by the Deputy- 
Governor of IheTower of London, having tlie axe carried before 
him by the gentleman gaoler, who stood with it at the bar at the 
right hand of the prisoner, turning the edge from him ; the 
prisoner, at his approach, making three bows, on" to his Grace 
the Lord Higli Steward, the other to the peers on each hand ; 
and his Gmee and the peers returned the salute. And besides 
these great personages, august in periwigs, and nodding to the 
right and left, a host of the sm.all come up out of the past and 
pass before us — the jolly captains brawling in the tavern, and 
laughing and cursing over their cups — the drawer that serves, 
the bnr-girl that waits, tlic bailiff on the prowl, the chairmen 
trudging tlirough the black laiiipless streets, and smoking ihcJir 
pipes by the railings, whilst swords arc clashing in the gar^i 
within. “Help there! a gentleman is hiiitl" The chairmen 
put up their pipes, and help the gentleman over the railings, and 
carry him, ghastly and bleeding, to the Bagnio m Long Acre, 
where they knock up the surgeon — a pretty tall gentleman . but 
that wound under the short ribs has done for him. Surgeon, 
lords, captains, bailiffs, chairmen, and gentleman gaoler with 
your axe, where be you now ? The gentleman axeman's head is 
off his own shoulders ; the lords and judges can wag theirs no 
longer ; the baililTs writs have ceased to run : the honest chair- 
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men’s pipes are put out, and with their brawny calves they have 
w'alked away into Hades— all is irrecoverably clone for iis Will 
Mountford or Captain Cootc. The subject of our night's lecture 
saw all these people— rode in Captain Coote's company of the 
Guards very probably — wrote and sighed for Bracegirdle, went 
home tipsy in many a chair, after many a bottle, in many a 
tavern — fled from many a bailiff. 

In 1709, when the publication of the Tailcr Ix'gan, our 
great-great-grandfathers must have sciZA'd upon that new and 
delightful paper with much such eagerness as lowers of light 
literature in a latei- day exhibited when llic Waverley novels 
appeared, upon which the public lushcd, forsaking that feeble 
entertainment of which the Miss Torters, the Anne of Swanseas, 
and worthy Mrs. Radcliife herself, with her dreary castles and 
exploded old ghosts, had had jirctly much the monojioly. I 
have looked over many of the comic books with which our 
ancestors amused themselves, frrmi the novels of Swift’s coad- 
jiitnx, Mrs. Manley, the delectable author of the ' ‘ New Atlantis," 
to the facetious productions of 'i'om Durfey, and Tom Brown, 
and Ned Ward, writer of the " London Spy" and several other 
volumes of ribaldry. The slang of the taverns and ordinaries, 
the wit of the bagnios, form the strongest part of the farrago of 
which these libels are composed. In the excellent newspaper 
collection at the British Museum, you may see, besides, the 
Craftsmen and Postbay spcLimens— and queer .specimens tliey 
are — of the higher literature of Queen Anne's time. Here is 
an abstract from a notable journal bearing d.atc Wednesday, 
October I3tli, 1708, and entitled The British Apollo ; or, rurtom 
amusetnents for the ingenious, by a society of gentlemen. 1 Jxi 
British Apollo invited and professed to answer questions upon 
all subjects of wit, morality, science, and even religion ; and two 
out of Its four pages are filled with queries and replies much like 
some of tlio oracular penny prints of the present time. 

One of the fi-st querists, referring to the passage that a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife, argues that polygamy is 
justifiable in the laity. The society of gentlemen conducting the 
British Apollo are posed by this casuist, and promise to give 
him an answer. Celinda then wishes to know from " the gentle- 
men *' concerning the souls of the dead, whether they shall have 
the satisfaction to know those whom they most valued in this 
transitory life. The gentlemen of the Apollo give but poor com- 
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fort to poor Celinda. They are inclined to think not ; for, say 
they, since every inhabitant of those regions will infinitely 
dearer than here are our nearest relatives— what have we to do 
with a partial fnendship in that happy place? Poor Celinda t 
it may have been a child or a lover whom she had lost, and was 
pining after, when the oracle of British Apollo gave her this 
dismal answer. She has solved the question for herself by this 
time, and knows quite as well as the society of gentlemen. 

From theology we come to physics, and Q. asks, “Why does 
hot water freeze sooner than cold?” Apollo replies, “Hot 
water cannot be said to freeze sooner than cold ; but w'atcr once 
heated and cold may be subject to freeze by the cvapoiation of 
the spirituous parts of the water, which renders it less able to 
withstand the power of frosty weather." 

The next query IS rather a del icMte one. “You, Mr. Apollo, 
who arc said to be the Clod of Wisdom, pray give us the reason 
why kissing is so much in fashion what lienefit one receives 
by it, and who was the in\entor, and joii will oblige Coiinna.” 
To this queer demand the lips of Pheebus, smiling, answer: 
“Pretty innocent Corinna ’ Apollo owns that he was a little 
surprised by your kissing question, particularly at that part of it 
where you desire to know the benefit you receive by it. Ah 1 
madam, had you a lover, you w’ould not come to Apollo for 
a solution ; since there is no dispute but the kissis of mutual 
lovers give infinite satisfaction. As to its invention, 'tis ctTtafn 
nature was its author, and it began with the first courtship ” 

After a coltinm more of questions, follow ncaily two pages of 
poems, signed by Philcinder, Armenia, and the like, and chiefly 
on tlic tender passion ; and the paper winds up with a letter 
from Leghorn, an account of the Duke of Marlborougli and 
Prince Eugene before Lille, and proposals for publishing two 
sheets on the jirescnt state of Ai!t1iiopia, by Mr, Hill * all of 
which is printed for the authors by J. Mayo, at the Printing Press 
against Water Lane in Fleet Street. What a ch.-ingc it must 
have been — Iiow' Apollo's oracles must have been struck durib— 
when the Taller appeared, and scholars, gentlemen, men the 
world, men of genius, began to speak ! 

Shortly before the Boyne w'as fought, and young Swi^t had 
Ijegun to make acquaintance with l^nglish Court manneis and 
English servitude, in Sir William Temple's family, anoUur Irish 
youth was brought to Icnrn his humanities at the oUl school of 



Charterhouse, near Smithficld ; to which foundation he had been 
appointed by James Duke of Ormond, a governor of the House, 
and a patron of the lad's family. The hoy was an orphan, and 
described, twenty years after, with a sweet pathos and simplicity, 
some of the earliest recollections of a life which was destined to 
be chequered by a strange variety of good and evil fortune. 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his masters and 
ushers of that thick-set, square-faced, black-eyed, soft-hearted 
little Insh boy. He w as very idle. 1 le w as w h i pped deser\ edly 
a great number of times, I'lioiigh he had \cry good parts of 
his own, he got other boys to do his lessons for him, and only 
took just as much trouble as should enable him to scuffle through 
Ills exercises, and by good fortune escape llie flogging-block. 
One hundred and fifty years after, 1 li.ave myself inspected, but 
only ns an amaV'ur, that inc>tiunuMit of righteous tortuie still 
existing, and in occasional use, in a secluded piuatc aparimenl 
of the old Charterhouse tSchool , and have no doubt it is the 
very counterpart, if not the ancient and inb'resiiiig machine 
itself, at which pool Dick Sieelc subiiiUlcd himself to the 
tormentors. 

Besides being \cry kind, la/y, and good-natured, this hoy went 
invariably into debt with the tart woiikui , nin out of bounds, 
and entered into pecuiiiaiy, or rather proini^-scry, engagements 
with the neighbouring lollipop ^endo^s .and piemen — exhibited 
an early fondness and capacity for rlrinking mum and sack, and 
borrowed fiom all his comrades who had money to lend. I 
have no soil of authority for llie statements here made of Sli*elc’s 
early life ; but if the child is fatln r of the man, tlic father of 
young Stcclc of Merton, who left Oxfoid without t.iking a 
degree, and entered tin* lafc Cuards — the fitlicr of C aptain 
Stcclc of Lucas’s Kiisiliers, who got bis company through the 
patronage of my Lord ('utls— the father of Mr. Steele the 
Commissioner of Stamps, the editor of the Cazcf/c, the J'ai/er, 
and Spectator, the expelled ^^em]le^ of Parliament, and the 
author of the ' ' Tender 1 1 usband ” and the " ( ori«cioiis T.o\ ers " 
if man and boy resembled each other, Dick Steele the schoolboy 
must have l>ccn one of the most generous, good-for-nothing, 
amiable little creatures that c\er conjugated the \crb tupio, I 
beat, tuptomai, I am whipped, in any school in CSreat Britain, 

Almost every gentleman who does me the honour to hear me 
will remember that ilic vc ry greatest cliaractLi* winch he has seen 
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in the course of his life, and the person to whom he has looked 
up with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the head boy at 
his school. The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires such an 
awe. The head boy construes as well as the schoolmaster him- 
self. When he begins to speak the hall is hushed, and every 
little boy listens. He writes off copies of Latin verses as melo- 
diously as Virgil. He is good-natured, and, his own masterpieces 
achieved, pours out other copies of verses for other boys with an 
astonishing ease and fluency ; the idle ones only trembling lest 
they should be discovered on giving in their exercises, and 
whipped because their poems were too gcod. 1 have seen great 
men in my time, but never such a great one as that head boy of 
my childhood ; we all thought he must be Prime Minister, and 
1 was disappointed on meeting him in after life to find he was 
no more than six feet high. 

Dick Steele, the Charterhouse gownboy, contracted such an 
admiration in the years of his childhood, and retained it faithfully 
through his life. Through the school and through the world, 
whithersoever his strange fortune led this erring, wayward, 
affectionate creature, Joseph Addison was always his head boy. 
Addison wrote his exercises. Addison did his best themes, lie 
ran on Addison’s messages ; fagged for him and blacked his 
shoes : to be in Joe’s company was Dick’s greatest plciiLurc ; and 
he took a sermon or a caning from his monitor with the most 
boundless reverence, acquiescence, and affection.* 

Steele found Addison a stately College Don at Oxford, and 
himself did not make much figure at this place. He wrote a 
comedy, which, by the advice of a friend, the humble fellow 
burned there ; and some verses, which 1 dare say are as sublime 
as other gentlemen's compositions at that age ; but being 
smitten with a sudden love for military glory, he threw up the 
cap and gown for the saddle and bridle, and rode private!- in 
the Horse Guards, in the Duke of Ormond s troop — the second 
— and. probably, with the rest of the gentlemen of his troop, 
*'all mounted on black horses with white feathers in their hats, 

* ''Steele had the greatest veneration for Addison, and used to show 
it, in all companies, in a particular manner. Addi&on, now and then, 
used to play a little upon him; but he always took it well." — Pope. 
Spences Anecdotes^ 

" Sir Richard Steele was the hest-natured creature in 'the world : 
even in Ins worst state of health, he seemed to desire nothing but to 
please and be pleased. ’’—Ds. Young. Speneds Anecdotes 
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and scarlet coats richly laced," marched by King^ William, in 
Hyde Park, in November 1699, and a great show of the nobility, 
besides twenty thousand people, and above a thousand coaches. 
“ The (Guards had just got their new clothes," the London Post 
said : '* they are extraordinary grand, and thought to be the 
finest body of horse in the world." But Steele could hardly have 
seen any actual service. He who wrote about himself, his 
mother, his wife, his loves, his debts, his fi lends, and the wine 
he drank, would have told us of his battles if he had seen any. 
Ills old patron, Ormond, probably got him his cornetcy m the 
Guards, from which he was promoted to be a captain in Lucas’s 
Fusiliers, getting his company through the patronage of Lord 
Cutts, whose secretary he w'as, and to whom he dedicated his 
work calk'd the “Christian Hero." As for Dick, whilst writing 
this ardent devotional work, he was deep in debt, m drink, and 
m all the follies of the town ; it is related that all the officers of 
Lucas’s, and the gentlemen of the Guards, laughed at Dick.* 
And in truth a theologhan in liquor is not a resjiectablc object, 
and a hcrniit, though he may be out at elbows, must not be in 
debt to the tailor. Steele says of himself that he was always 

“The g.’iicLy of his dramatic tone may be '^cen in this little scene 
between two hrilliaiit sister',, fiom his comedy ‘J he L/ount/, or Gnef 
a in Mode, Dick wrote this, lie said, from “a necessity of enlivening 
his character,” which, U '•ceuied, the Christian Hero had a tendency 
to make too decorous, grave, and respectable in the eyes of readers 
of that pious piece. 

[Scene draws and discai'crs Lady Chari.ottf, reading at a table ^ — 
Lady Harris^ r, playing at a glassy to and /ro, and vie7ving herself J 
** L. Ha, Nay, good sister, you may as well talk to me [looking at 
herself as she speaks] as sit staring at a book which 1 know you can't 
attend. Good^ Dr. Lucas may have writ there what he pleases, but 
there’s no putting Francis, Lord Hardy, now Earl of Erumptoii, out of 
your head, or making him absent from your eyes. Do but look oil me, 
now, and deny it if you can. 

“ L. Ch. You arc the maddest girl [smiling] 

“ L, Ha. Look ye, I knew you could not say it and forbear laui;hing. 
[Looking over Charlotte.] — Oh ' 1 see his name as plain as you do — 
F-r-tt-ii, Fran, — c-i-s, cis, Francis, *tis in every line of the liook. 

“Z. Ch. [rising]. It’s in vain, 1 see, to mind anyth. ng in such 
impurtineiit company — but, granting 'twerc as you say, as to my Lord 
Hardy — 'tis more excusable to admire another than oneself. 

“ L. Ha No, 1 think not, — yes, I grant yon, th.in really to be vain 
of one’s person, but 1 don't admire myself, — Pish I I don’t believe n( 
eyes to have that softness. [Looking tn the glass ] I'licy a’n’t sn 
piercing; no» ’tis only stuff, the men will be talking — 3oinc people 
are such admirers of teeth — Lord, what signifies teeth I [Sho7uing her 
teeth,] A very black-a-nioor has as white a set of teeth as 1 — No, 

G 
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sinningf and repenting. He beat his breast and cried most 
piteously when he did repent ; but os soon as crying had made 
him thirsty, he fell to sinning again. In that charming paper in 
the TatUr^ m which he records his father's death, his mother's 
griefs, his own most solemn and tender emotions, he says he is 
intcmiptcd by the arrival of a hamper of wine, “ the same as is 
to be sold at Garraway’s, next week ; " upon the receipt of hich 
he .sends for three friends, and they fall to instantly, "drinking 
two bottles apiece, with great benefit to themselves, and not 
separating till two o’clock in the morning.” 

His life was so. Jack the drawer was always interrupting it, 
bringing him a bottle from the " Rose,” or inviting him over to 
a bout there with Sir Plume and Mr. Diver: and Dick wiped 
his eyes, which were whimpering over his papers, took down his 
laced hat, put on his sword and wig, kissed his wife and chil- 

MSter, T don't admire myself, but I’ve a spirit of contradiction in me : 
I don’t know I’m iii love with myself, only to riv.U the men. 

“ Zr, Ch, Ay, hut JMr. Campley will gam ground ev'ii of that rival of 
his, your dear self. 

" Z. Ila Oh, what have I done to you, that you should name that 
insolent intruder? A confident, opiiiionative fop. No, indeed, if I am, 
as a poetical lover of mine sighed and sung of both sexes, 

' Tlic public envy and the public care,’ 

T shan’t he so e.*isily catched — I thank him — 1 want hut to he sure I 
should heartily torment him by h.inishing him, and then consider 
whether he should depart this life or not. 

" Z. Ch Indeed, sister, to he serious with you, this Vtanity in your 
humour docs not at all become you. 

"Z. //a. Vanity 1 All the matter is, we gay people are more sincere 
than you wise folks : all your life’s an art — Speak your soul — Look 
you there — \JIanling her to the glass."] Are you not struck with a 
secret pleasure when you view that bloom in your look, tliat liarniony 
in your shape, that promptitude in your mien ? 

"Z. Ch. Well, simpleton, if I am at first so simple as to be a Utile 
taken with myself, I know it a fault, and take pains to correct it.^ 

" Z. Ha Psh.iw ! Pshaw ! Talk this musty talc to old Mrs. Fiulin- 
gaP, 'tis too soon for me to think :it that rate. 

"Z. Ch. 'They that think it too soon to understand themselves will 
ver> soon find it too late. — Rut tell me honestly, don’t you like C implcy ? 

*‘Z. Ha. The fellow is not to he abhorred, if the forward thing did 
not think of getting me so easily. — Oh, 1 hate a heart I can’t break 
“'hen I please — What makes the value of dear china, but that 'tis so 
orittle? — were it not for that, you might as well have stone mugs in 
your closet.”— Funeral, Oct. end. 

“ We knew the obligations the stage^ had to his writings fSteele’s] ; 
there being scarcely a comedian of merit in our whole company whom 
his TntUrs had not made better by his recommendation of tnem.”— 
Cibber. 




with drink, and that poet, that philosopher, pale, proud, and 
poor, his friend and monitor of school-days, of all days ? How 
Dick must have bragged about his chances and his hopes, and 
the fine company he kept, and the charms of the reigning toasts 
and popular actresses, and the number of bottles that he and 
my Lord and some other pretty fellows had cracked over-night 
at the "Devil," or the "Garter" I Cannot one fancy Joseph 
Addison's calm smile and cold grey eyes following Dick for an 
instant, as he struts down the Mall to dine with the Guard at 
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Saint James’s, before lie turns, with hib sober pace and Ihread- 
liare suit, to walk back to his lodgings up tlie two pair of stairs ? 
Steele's name was down for promotion, Dick always said him- 
self, ill the glorious, pious, and immortal William’s last table' 
book. Jonathan Swift's name had been written there by the 
name hand too. 

Our worthy friend, the author of the "Christian Ileio.’" 
continued to make no small figure about town by tho use of his 
wits * He was appointed (Jazetteer; he wrote, in 1703, "The 
Tender Husband," his second play, in wluch there is some 
delightful farcical writing, and of which lie fondly owmed m 
after life, and when Addison was no more, that there were 
" many applauded strokes” from Addison’s Ixiloved liand.t Is 
it not a pleasant partnership to remember? Can’t one faney 
Steele full of spirits and youth, leaving his gay company to go to 
Addison's lodging, where his friend sits in the shabby sitting- 
room, quite serene, and cheerful, and poor? In 1704, Steele 
cainc on the town with another comedy, and behold it was so 
moral and religious, as poor I^ick insisted, — so dull the town 
thought, — that the "Ljing Lover” was d.imned. 

Addison's hour of success now came, and he was able to help 
our friend the "Christum Hero" in such a wa>, that, if thcic 
had been any chance of keeping that poor tipsy champion upon 
his legs, his fortune was safe, and Jus competence assured. 
Steele procured the place of ConmubSioner of Stamps ; he wrote 


• “ There is not now in Irs sight that evcellcnt man, whom Heaven 
made liis friend and superior, to be at a certain place in pain for what 
he should say or do. 1 will go on in his further encouragement The 
best woman that ever man had cannot now lament and pine at his 
neglect of hinutclf.” — S teele [of himself] : '2 he 2'heatre Ho. u, 
Ftb i7ig-2o. 

t 2'hc Funeral supplies an admirable stroke of humour, — one which 
Sydney Smith has used as an illustration of lb's faculty in his lec.tues. 
riie undertaker is talking to his about their duty. 

Sable, Ha, you I— A little more upon the dismal their 

couvtenances\ , this fellow has a good mortal look, — place him near tlic 
corpse; that wainscot-face must be o* top of the stairs; thr.c fellow'-* 
almost in a fright (that looks as if he were full of some strauc^c misery) 
at the end of the liall. So — But I’ll ftx you all myself. TiCi's have no 
laughing now on any provocation. Look yonder— that hale, well- 
looking puppy! You ungrateful scoundrel, did not 1 pity you, take 
you out of a great man’s service, and show you the pleasure of receiving 
wages? Did not I give you ten, then Ji/ieeti^ ana iwert^ ilullings a 
•week to he somrutfult^and the more I give you I think the gladder 
j^ouarei" 
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SO richly, so gracefully often, sio kindly always, with such a 
pleiisant wit and easy frankness, with such a gush of good spirits 
and good humour, tliat his early papers may be compared to 
Addison's own, and are to be read, by a male reader at least, 
with quite an equal pleasure.* 

“From my own Apartment : Nov i6. 

“There are several persons who have many plc.isures and entertain* 
ments m their possession which they do not enjoy ; it is, therefore, x 
kind and good oflice to acquaint them with their own happiness, and 
turn their attention to such instances of their good fortune as they are apt 
to overlook. Persons in the married st.itc often want such a nioiiilor , 
and pine away their days by looking upon the same condition m anguish 
and murmuring, which carries with it, iii the opinion of others, a compli- 
cation of .ill the pleasures of life, and i retreat from its inquietudes. 

“1 am led into this thought by a visit 1 made to an old friend who 
vfxs formerly my schoolfellow. He came to town last week, with liis 
family, for the winter ; and yesterday morning sent me word his wife 
e.\pectcd me to dinner. 1 am, as it were, at home at that house, .'tnd 
every member of it knows me for ineir well-wisher [ cannot, indeed, 
evpress the pleasure it is to he mrt by the children wiih so much joy 
as I am when I go thither. The bu^s and girls stride who shall come 
first, when they think it is 1 that am knocking at the door; and that 
child which loses the race to me runs back again to tell the father il 
is Mr. BickerstafT. This day I was led 111 by a pretty girl that we all 
thought must have forgot me ; for the family lias lieen out of town 
thc.se two years. Her knowing me a^ain was 1 mighty subject with 
us, and took up our discourse at the first entrance ; .ifier which, they 
began to rally me upon a thoiis.ind little stories they heard in the 
country, about iny marriage to one of my neighbours’ daughters: 
upon which, the gcntlein.m, my friend, said, 'Nay; if Mr BickerstalT 
marries a child of any of his old companions, _ I hope mine shall have 
the preference: there is Mrs. M.iry- is now sixteen, and would make 
him as line a widow as the best of them. But I know him loo well . 
he IS so enamoured with the very memory of tiiose who flourished in 
our youth, that he will not so much as look upon the modem beauties. 
I remember, old gentleman, how often you went home in a day to 
refresh your countenance and dress when Teraminta reigned in your 


meal. Alter dinner his lady lett the room, as did also tne cliildren 
As soon as we wrre alone, he ^ook me by the hand : 'Well, my good 
friend,’ says he, ' 1 am heartily gk-id to see thee ; 1 was afnaid you 
would never have seen all the company that dined with you to-day 
again. Do not you tliink the good woman of the house a little altered 
since you followed her from the playhouse to find out who she was 
for me?' 1 perceived a tear fall down his check as he spoke, which 
moved me not a little. But, to turn the discourse, I said, * She Ls not. 
indeed, that creature she was when she returned mo the letter 1 carried 
from you, and told me, “She hoped, as 1 was a gentleman, I would 
be employed no more to trouble her, who had never offended me ; but 
would be CO much the gentleman’s friend as to dissuade him from a 
pursuit which lie could never succeed in." You may remember 1 
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After the Tatler in 1711, the famous Spectator made its 
appearance, and this was followed, at various intervals, by 
many periodicals under the same editor— the Guardian— Xhe 
F.nglishman—^fi Lover, whose love was rather insipid— the 
Reader, of whom the public saw no more after his second 

thought her in earnest, and you were forced to employ your cousin 
Will, who made his sister get acquainted with her for you. You cannot 
expect her to be for ever fifteen ’ ' Fifteen!' replied my good friend. 
‘Ah! you little understand— you, that have lived a bachelor— how 
great, how exquisite a pleasure there is in being really beloved I It is 
impossible^ that the most beauteous face in n.iture should raise in me 
such pleasing ideas ns when I look upon that excellent woman. That 
fading in her countenance is chiefly caused by her watching with me 
in my fever.^ This was followed by a fit of sickness, which had like 
to have carried me off last winter. I tell you, sincerely, I have so 
many obligations to her that I cannot, with any sort of moderation, 
think of her present state of health. But, as to what you say of fifteen, 
she gives me every day pleasure beyond what 1 ever knew in the 
possession of her beauty when I was in the vigour of youth. Every 
moment of her life brings me fresh instances of her complacency to my 
inclinations, and her prudence in regard to niy fortune. Her face is 
to me much' more beautiful than when 1 first saw it ; there is no decay 
in any feature which I cannot trace from the very instant it was 
occasioned by sonie^ anxious concern for my welfare and interests. 
Thus, at the same time, methiiiks, the love 1 conceived towards her 
for wliat she was, is heightened by mjr gratitude for what she is. The 
love of a wife is as much above the idle passion commonly called by 
tliat name, ns the loud laughter of buffoons is inferior to the elegant 
mirth of gentlemen. Oh I she is an inestimable jewel I In her examina- 
tion of her household affairs, she shows a certain fearfulness to find a 
fault, which makes her servants obey her like children ; and the meanest 
we have has an ingenuous shame for an offence not always to be_ seen 
in children in other families. I speak freely to you^ my oid friend ; 
ever since her sickness, things that gave me the quickest joy before 
turn now to a certain anxiety. As the children play in the next room, 

I know the poor things by their steps, and am considering what they 
must do should they lose their mother in their tender years. The 
pleasure 1 used to take m telling my boy ■atones of battles, and asking 
iny girl questions about the disposal of her baby, and the gossirping 
of It, IS turned into inward reflection and melancholy.’ 

“He would have gone on in this tender way, when the goo<' lady 
ent'^red, .and, with an inexpressible sweetness in her countenance, told 
us, 'she had been searching her closet for something veiy good to 
treat such an old friend as 1 was.* Her husband’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the checrfiilness of her countenance; and 1 saw all his 
fc.irs vanish in an instant. The observing something in our look;, 
which showed wc had been more Serious than ordinary, and seeing her 
husband receive her with great concern under a forced cheerfulness, 
immediately guessed at what we bad been talking of; and applying 
herself to me, said, with a smite, ‘Mr Bickerstaif, do not believe a 
word of what he tells you ; 1 shall still live to have you for iny second, 
as I have often promised you, unless he takes more care of himself than 
he has done since his coming to town. You mu-st laiuw lie tells me. 



appearance— the Theatre, under the pseudonym of Sir John 
Edgar, which Steele wrote while Governor of the Royal Com- 
pany of Comedians, to which post, and to that of Surveyor of 
the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and to the Commission 

that he finds London is a much more healthy place than the country ; 
for he sees several of his old acquaintances and schoolfellows are here— 
young fellows with fair, full-bottonied pemvigs 1 could scarce keep 
linn this morning from going out open'breastedl My friend, who is 
always extremely delighted with her agreeable humour, made her sit 
down with us. She did it with that easiness which is peculiar to women 
uf sense; and to keep up the good humour she had brought in with 
her, turned her raillery upon me. * Mr Ihckcrslalf, you remember 
you followed me one night from the playhouse; suppose you should 
carry me thither to-morrow niji^ht, and Jerd me in the front box ’ 1 his 
put us into a long field of discourse about the beauties who were the 
mothers to the present, and shined in the boxes twenty years ago. 

I told her *I was glad she had transferred so many of hei charms, 
and I did not question but her eldest daughter Was wiihiii half-a-year 
of being a toast.' 

** We were phasing ourselves with this fantastical preferment of the - 
young lady, when, on a sudden, w'c were alarmed with the noise uf a 
drum, and iiiunediately entered my little godson to give me a point of 
war. His mother, between laughing and chiding, would have put him 
out of the room ; but 1 would not part with him so. I found iipun con- 
versation with him, though he was a little noisy in his mirth, that the 
child had excellent parts, and was a great master of all the learning on 
the other side of eigiit yt irs old I perceived him a very great historian 
ill ^sofs Fables; but he frankly declared to me his mind, ' that he did 
not delight in that learning, because he did not believe they were true . * 
for which reasuii I found he had very much turned his studies, for about 
a twelvemonth past, into the lives of Dun BcUianis of Greece, Guy of 
W.irwick, * the Seven Champions,’ and other historians of that age I 
could not but observe the satisfaction the father took in the forwardness 
of las son, and that these diversions might turn to some profit 1 found 
the boy had made remarks which might be of service to him during the 
course of his whole life. He would tell you the mismanagement of 
tohii Hickerthrift, hud fault with the passionate temper in Bevis of 
Southampton, and loved Samt George for being the champion of 
England ; and bj^ this means had his thoughts insensibly moiildeil iiiiu 
the notions of discretion, virtue, and honour. 1 was extolling his 
accomplishments, when his mother told me ' that the little girl wJio led 
me in this morning was, in her way, a belter scholar than he ’ ' Betty,' 
s.iid she, 'deal, chiefly in faines and spnghts; and sometimes in a 
winter night will terrify the maids with her accounts, until they are 
afraid to go up to bed ’ 

“ I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in merry some- 
times m serious discourse, with tbiy'particular pleasure, which gives the 
only true relish to all conversation, a sense tlmt every one of us lilcd 
each other. I went home, considering the different conditions of a 
married life and that of a liachelor ; and I mu(^t confess it struck me 
with a secret concern, to reflect, that whenever I go off 1 shall leave no 
traces behind me In this pensive mood 1 return to my family ; that is 
tu say, to my maid, my dog, my cat, who only can be the better or worse 
for what happens to me."— The 7'atler. 
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of the Peace for Middlesex, and to the honour of knighthood, 
Steele had been preferred soon after the accession of George I. ; 
whose cause honest Dick had nobly fouglit, through disgrace 
and danger, against the most formidable enemies, against 
traitors and bullies, against Bolingbroke and Swift in the last 
reign. With the arrival of the King, that splendid conspiracy 
broke up ; and a golden opportunity came to Dick Steele, 
whose hand, alas, was too careless to grip it. 

Steele married twice , and outlived his places, his schemes, 
his wife, his income, his health, and almost everything but his 
kind heart. That ceased to trouble him in 1729, when he died, 
worn out and almost forgotten by his contemporaries, in Wales, 
where he had the remnant of a property. 

Posterity has been kinder to this amiable creature ; all women 
especially arc bound to be grateful to Steele, as he was the first 
of our writers who really seemed to admire and respect them, 
Congfrevc the Great, who alludes to the low estimation in which 
women w'ere held in Khzabeth’s time, as a reason why the women 
of Shakspeare make so small a figure in the poet's dialogues, 
though he can himself pay splendid compliments to women, yet 
looks on them as mere instruments of gallantry, and destined, 
like tlie most consummate fortifications, to fall, after a certain 
time, before the arts and bravery of the besieger man. There 
is a letter of Swift’s entitled “ Advice to a very Young Married 
Lady," which show’s the Dean's opinion of the female society of 
his day, and that if he despised man he utterly scorned women 
loo. No lady of our time could be treated by any man, were 
be ever so much a wit or L>ean, in such a tone of insolent patron- 
age and vulgar protection. In this performance. Swift hardly 
takes pains to hide his opinion that a woman is a fool : tells her 
to read books, as if reading was a novel accomplishment : mid 
informs her that " not one gentlcma I’s daughter in a thousand 
has been brought to read or understand her own natural tongue " 
Addi'ion laughs at women equally ; but, with the gentleness and 
politeness of his nature, smiles at them and watches them, as if 
they were harmless, half-witted, amusing, pretty creatures, only 
made to be men's playthings. It was Steele who first began to 
pay a manly homage to their goodness and understanding, as 
well as to their tenderness and beauty.* In his comedies the 

* *‘As to llie pursuits after affection and esteem, the fair sex are 
happy in this particular, that with them the one is mucli more nearly 
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horocs do not rant and rave about the divine beauties of 
■ (iloriana or Statira, as the characters were made to do in the 
cJiivalry romances and the high-llown dramas just going out of 
vogue ; but Steele admires women s virtue, acknowledges their 
sense, and adores their purity and beauty, with an ardour and 
strength which should win the good-will of all women to their 
hearty and respectful champion. It is this ardour, this respect, 
this manliness, which makes his comedies so plrasant and their 
heroes such fine gentlemen. lie p.ud the finest compliment to 
a woman that perhaps ever was offered. Of one woman, whom 
Congreve had also admired and ci Icbrated, Steele says, that “ to 
have loved her was a liberal education." “ How often," he 
says, dedicating a volume to his wife, *‘how often has your 
tenderness removed pain from my sick head, how often anguish 
from niy afilicted heart ! If theic arc such beings as guardian 
angels, tliey are thus employed, f cannot believe one of them 
to be more good in inclination, or more cliarnmig in form, than 
my wife." Ills breast seems to warm and his eyes to kindle 
when he meets with a good and beautiful woman, and it is with 
his heart as well as with his hat that he salutes her. About 
children, and all that relates to iionie, he is not less tender, and 
more than once speaks m apology of what he calls his softness. 
He would have been nothing without that delightful weakness. 
It IS that which gives Ins works their worth and his style its 
charm. It, like his life, is full of faults and careless blunders ; 
and redeemed, like that, by his sweet and compassionate nature. 

We possess of poor Steele’s wild and chequered life some of 
the most curious memoranda tliat ever w’ero left of a man’s 
biography.* Most men's letters, from Cicero down to Walpole, 

related to the other than in men. The love of n woman is inseparable 
from some esteem of her ; and as she is naturally the object of aflection, 
the woman who has your esteem has akso some degree of your Jove. A 
man that dotes m a woman 'or her beauty, will whisper his friend, 

' Tliat creature has .a great deal of wit when you arc well acquainted 
with her.’ And if you examine the bottom of your cslcem for a woman, 
you will find you have a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody 
else. As to us men, I design to pass most of my time with the facetious 
Harry I^ickcrstaflT; but William nickerstaflf, the most prudent man of 
our family, shall be niy executor.'* — Tatter, No. 206.^ 

* The Correspondence of^ Steele fiassed after his death into the 
*ssion of his daughter Elizabeth, by his second wife. Miss Scurlock, 
of Carmanhensliirc She married the Hon. John, afterwards third 
Lord Trevor. At her death, part of the letters Mssed to Mr. lliomab, 
a grandson of a natural daughter of Steele’s ; and part to Lady Trevor’s 

G 2 
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or down to the great men of our own time, if you will, are 
doctored compositions, and written with an eye suspicious 
towards posterity. That dedication of Steele’s to his wife is an 

next of kin, Mr. Scurlock. They were published by the learned Nichols 
— from whose later ecltCion of them, in 1609, our specimens are quoted. 

Here we have him, m his court ship~which was not a very long one 

" To Mrs, Scurlock, 

“Au^, 30, 1707. 

** Madam, — I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but 1 am forced 
to write from a coffee-house, where 1 am attending .ibout business. 
There is a dirty crowd of busy faces ali_ around me, talking of money ; 
while all my ambition, all my we.ilth, is love ! Love which animates 
niy heart, sweeteiii, my humour, enlarges my soul, and affects every 
action of my life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe, that many noble 
ideas are continually affixed to my words and actions ; it is the iiauiral 
effect of that generous passion to create m the admirer !>omc similitude 
of the object admired. Thus, my dear, am I everyday to improve from 
so sweet a companion. Look up, my fair one, to that Heaven which 
made thee such ; and join with me to implore its influence on our tender 
innocent hours and beseech the Author of love to bless the riles He has 
ordained — and mingle willi our happiness a just sense of our transient 
condition, and a resignation to His will, which only can regulate our 
minds to a steady endeavour to please linn and each other 
1 am for ever your faithful servant, 

‘*RK,ir. Stfele.'* 

Some few hours afterwards, apparently. Mistress Scurlock received 
the next one— obviously written later 111 the day !— 

** Saturtlay ut^ht 30, T707). 

“Dear lovely Mks. Scuulock, — I have been 111 vciygood com- 
pany, where your health, under the character of the ivomau I laved dcii, 
has been often drunk ; so that I may say that 1 am dead drunk for your 
sake, which is more than I dte/oryou, Rich. Steki.e." 

To Mrs. Scurlock. 

“ Se/^i. I, 1707. 

“Madam, — It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, and yet 
attend business As for me, all who speak to me find me out, and 1 
must lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

“A gentleman asked me this morning, 'What news from Lis.jon?* 
and 1 answered, ‘She is exquisitely handsome.' Another desi.r I to 
know 'when 1 had last been at Hampton Court ?' 1 replied, ' It will be 
on Tuesday come sennight.' Pr’ylhee allow me at least to ki-s your 
hand before that day, tliat my mind may be 111 some conipo*- urc. O 
Love 1 

'"A thousand torments dwell about thee, 

Yet who could live, to live without thee?* 

“ Mbthinks I could write a volume to you ; but all the language on 
earth would fail in saying how much, and with what disinterested 
passioB, “ 1 am ever yoin 

“ Rich. Steklh.** 

Two days after this, he is found expounding his cin'iunstnnces and 
prospects to the young lady's mamma. He dates from ' Lord Sunder^ 
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artificial performance, possibly ; at least, it is written with that 
degree of artifice which an orator uses m arranging a staicnicnt 
for the House, or a poet employs in preparing a sentiment in 

land’s ofiice, Whitehall;" and states his clear income at ^1025 per 
aimum. 1 promise myself/' says ho, the plca«>ure of an industrious 
and virtuous life, m studying to du things agree.'ihle to you." 

They were married, according to the most probable conjeLturcs, about 
the 7th Sept. There arc traces of a tiff about the middle of the next 
month; she being prudish and fidgety, as he was impassioned and 
reckless- General progress, however, may be seen from Che following 
notes. The **]iousc in Bury Street, Saint James's," was now t<iken. 

Med'. 

16, 1707. 

“Deari'ST Bfing on Earth.— Panlon me if you do not see me till 
eleven oVIock, having met a schordfi Ilow from India, by whom I am 
to be informed on things this niglit which expressly concern your 
obedient husband, '^Kfcii. SrhELE." 

**ToM>s. Slide. 

** Judd o'clocl'^ Fountain. Tavern : 

“ Ocl. 2'’, T707. 

“ Jklv Dear, — I beg of you not to be uneasy ; for 1 have done a 
great deal of business to-day very successfully, and wait an hour or 
two about my Cazetie.” 

*' Dee. 22, 1707. 

“My dear, dfar Wiff,— I write to let you know I do not come 
home to dinner, being obliged to attend some business abro.id, of which 
1 shall give you .*10 accomit (when 1 sec you in the evening), as becomes 
your dutiful and obedient liubbaiul " 

“Devil Tavkkv, 'TEMPtn Bar : 

“/««. 3, 1707-8. 

“Dear Prue, — I have partly succeeded in my business to-d.iy, and 
inclose two guineas as earnest of more. Dear Prue, 1 cannot come 
home to dmiier. 1 languish for y'our welfare, .nnd will never be a 
moment careless more. “Your faitliful husband,” &.c. 

“/«« 14, 1707-8. 

“ Dear Wirr,— Mr. Edgecombe, Ned Ask, and Mr. Lumley have 
desired me to sit an hour witli them at the ‘ George/ jii I’all Mall, for 
which I desire your patience till twelve o'clock, and tJiat you will go 
to bed," &c. 

Gray’s Inn : Fth 3, 1708. 

**Dear Prue, — If the man who has my shocni.'ikcr's bill c.'ills, let 
him be answered that I shall call on him as 1 come home 1 stay liere 
in order to get Joiison to discount a bill for me, and sliall dine with Inm 
for that end. He is expected at home every minute. 

“ Your most humble, obedient sen’unt,” &c. 

“'Eennis-Court CoFFEE-HOiisr.: May 5, 170B. 

“Dear Wife, — I hope T liavc done this d.ay whst will be pleasing 
to you ; in the meantime shall he this night at a baker's, one I^g, over 
against the * Devil Tavern,’ at Charing Cross. 1 shall be able to 
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verse or for the stage, liut there arc some four hundred letters 
of Dick Steele’s to his wife, which that thrifty woman preserved 
accurately, and which could have been wntten but for her and 
her alone. They contain details of the business, pleasures, 
quarrels, reconciliations of the pair ; they have all the genuineness 
of convcrbalion ; they are as artless as a child’s prattle, and as 
confidential as a curtain-lecture. Some arc written from the print- 
ing-office, where he is waiting for the proof-sheets of his Gazette, 
or his Tatler; some are written from the tavern, whence he 
promises to come to his wife " within a pint of wine," and where 
lie has given a rendezvous to a friend or a money-lender : some 
are composed in a high state of vinops excitement, when his 
head is flustered with burgundy, and his heart abounds with 
amorous warmth for his darling Pruc: some arc under the 
influence of the dismal headache and repentance next morning ; 
some, alas, arc from the lock-iip house where the lawyers have 
impounded him, and where he is waiting for bail. You trace 
many years of the poor fellow’s career in th&sc letters. In 
September 1707, from which day she liegan to save the letters, 
he married the beautiful Mistress Sciirlock. You have his 
passionate protestations to the lady ; Ins respectful proposals to 
her mamma ; his private prayer to Heaven when the union so 
ardently desired was completed; his fond professions of con- 
trition tind promises of amendment, when, immediately after his 

confront the fools who wish me uneasy, and shall have the satisfaction 
to see thee Lhecrfiil and at ease. 

“ If the printer’s boy be at home, send him hither; and let Mrs. 
Todd send by the boy my niKht-gown, slippers, and clean linen. Ycu 
shall hear from me early in the morning," &c. 

Dozens of similar letters follow, with occasional cuineas, little parcels 
often, or walnuts, ^tc. In 1709 the latter made its appearance. The 
following curious note dates April 7th, 1710 : — 

I enclose to you, [‘DearPrue’] a receipt for the saucepan and 
spjon, and a note of ^2^ of Lewis’s, which will make up th( /50 I 
promised for your ensuing occasion 

" I know no happiness in this life in any degree companxMe to the 
pleasure 1 have 111 your per^^on and society. I only beg of v m to add 
to your other charms a fearfiilness to sec a man that loves yiiu tii pain 
and uneasiness, to make me as happy as it is possible to be in this life. 
RtsinT a little in a morning, and being disposed to a cheerfulness . . . 
would not be amiss." 

In another, he is found excusing his coming home, being invited to 
sapper to Mr. Boyle's." *' Dear Pruc," he says on this occasion, *'do 
not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous." 
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marriage, there began to be just cause for the one and need for 
the other. 

Captain Steele look a house for his lady upon their marriage, 

the third door from Germain Street, left hand of Berry Street/' 
and the next year he presented his wife with a country house at 
Hampton. It appears she had a chariot and pair, and some- 
times four horses : ho himself enjoyed a little horse for his own 
riding. He paid, or promised to pay, his barber fifty pounds a 
year, and always went abroad in a laced coat and a large black 
buckled periwig, that niust have cost somebody fifty guineas. 
He wa.s rather a well-to-do gentleman, Captain Steele, with the 
proceeds of his estates m Barbadoos (left to him by his first wife), 
his income as a writer of the Gautie, and his office of gentleman 
waiter to His Royal Highness Prince Geoigc. His second wife 
brought him a fortune too. But it is melancholy to rel.ilc, that 
with these houses and chariots end hoiscs aad income, the 
Captain was constantly m want of money, for which his beloved 
bride was asking as constantly. In the course of a few pages 
wo begin to find the shoemaker calling for money, .and some 
directions from the Captain, who has not thirty pounds to spare 
He sends his wife, “ the lx*auti fullest object in the world," as he 
calls her, and evidently m reply to applications of her own, which 
have gone the way of all waste paper, .ind lighted Dick’s pipes, 
which were smoked a hundred and forty ye.irs ago— he sends 
his wife now a guinea, then a half-guinea, then a couple of 
guineas, then half a pound of tea ; and again no money and no 
tea at all, but a promise that his darling Prue shall have some in 
n day or two : or a reciucst, perhaps, that she will send over hiS 
night-gown and shaving-plate to the temporary lodging where 
the nomadic Captain is lying, hidden from tlie bailiffs. Oh! 
that a Christian hero and late. Captain in Imcas’s should lie 
afraid of a dirty sheriff's officer ! That the pink and pi ide of 
chivalry should turn pule before a writ I It stands to record in 
poor Dick’s own handwriting— the queer collection is preserved 
at the British Miisimm to this present day — that the rent of the 
nuptial house in Jermyn Street, sacred to unutterable tenderness 
and Prue, and three doors from Bury Street, was not paid until 
after the landlord had put in an execution on Capt.iin Steele's 
furniture. Addison sold the house and furniture at flampton, 
and, after deducting the sum which his incorrigible friend was 
indebted to him, handed over the residue of the proceeds of the 
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sale to poor Dick, who wasn’t in the least angiy at Addison’s 
summary proceeding, and I dare say was very glad of any sale 
or execution, the result of which was to give him a little ready 
money. Having a small house in Jerniyn Street for which he 
couldn't pay, and a country house at Hampton on wlu’ch he 
had borrowed money, nothing must content Captain Dick but 
the taking, m 1712, a much finer, larger, and grander house in 
Bloomsbury Square : where his unhappy landlord got no better 
satisfaction than his friend in Saint James's, and where it is 
recorded that Dick giving a grand entertainment, had a half- 
dozen queer-looking fellows in livery to wait upon his noble 
guests, and confessed that his servants w'cre bailiffs to a man. 
“I fared like a distressed prince,” the kindly prodigal writes, 
generously complimenting Addison for his assistance in the 
Tatter , — " I fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a pow’cr- 
ful ncighlxnir to his aid, I was undone by my auxiliary ; w'hen 
I had once called him in, I could not subsist without depen- 
dence on him." Poor needy Prince of Piloomsbnryl think of 
him in his palace with his allies from Chancery Lane ominously 
guarding him. 

All sorts of stories arc told indicative of his recklessness and 
his good-humour. One narrated by Doctor Hoadly is exceed- 
ingly characteristic ; it shows tlic life of tlie time ; and our poor 
friend very weak, but very kind both in and out of his cups. 

“My father," sajs Doctor John Hoadly, the Bishop’s son, 
“when Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, present at one of 
the Whig meetings, held at the * '1 rnmpel,' in bhirc I^ane, when 
Sir Richard, in his zeal, rather exposed liiinsclf, having the double 
duty of the day upon him, as well to celebrate the immortal 
memory of King William, it being t]ic4th November, as to drink 
hks friend Addison up to conversation pitch, wliosc phlcr matic 
constitution was hardly warmed for society by that lime. .Steele 
was not fit for it. Two remarkable cncumstanccs happened. 
John Sly, llu* halter of facetious memory, was in the hou^c ; and 
John, pretty mellow, took it mlo his head to come into the 
company on his knees, with a tankard of ale in his hanf I to drink 
off to the imtuofial memory, and to return in the same manner. 
Slot’'*, sitting next my father, whispered him— /?<? lau(rk,. It is 
humanity to laugh. Sir Richard, in the evening, being too much 
in the same condition, w'as put into a chair, and sent home. 
Nothing would solve him but being earned to the Bishop of 
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Bangor's, late as it was. However, the chairmen carried him 
home, and got him iipst.urs, when his great coinpldisancc would 
^vait on them downstairs, which he did, and then w.is got 
quietly to bed.”* 

There is another amusing story w'hich, I believe, that rcnow*ned 
collector, Mr. Joseph Miller, or his successors, have incorporated 
into their w’ork. Sir Richard Steele, at a tune when he was 
much occupied witli theatrical affairs, built himself a pretty 
private tlieatre, and before it was opened to his friends and 
guests, was anxious to try whether the hall was well adapted for 
hearin*ir Accordingly lie placed himself in the most remote 
part of the gallery, and begged the laipeiilei wholiad built the 
house I0 speak up from the stage. The 111 in at first said that 
he was unaccustomed to public •'peaking, anti dnl not know W'hat 
to sa\ to his honour j but the good-natured knight called out to 
him to say w’halevcr was uppermost ; and, after a moment, the 
carpenter began, in a voice peifcctly audible: “Sir Richard 
Steele > ” he said, “for three months past me and niy men has 
been a wtirkiiig in this theatre, and we've never seen the colour 
of >our honour's money : we will be very much obliged if you'll 
pay It directly, for until you do we won't drive in another nail." 
Sir Richard said that his fireiul’s elocution ivas perfect, but that 
he didn’t like hu, subject much. 

The great charm of Steele's writing is its natiir.iliiess. lie 
wrote so quickly and carelessly that lie was forctd to make the 
reader liis eonfidant, and had not the time to deceive him. He 
h.id a small share of book-le.'irning, but a vast acquaintance 
with llic world. He had known men and taverns. 1 le had lived 
with gownsmen, with troopers, with gentlemen ushers of the 
Court, with men and women of fashion ; with authors and wits, 
with the inmates of the spiingmg-hou'-cs, and with the frequenters 
of all the clubs and cofree-liou':cs 111 the town. He was hhed m 
all company because he hkfd it , and you like to see his cMijoy- 
ment .ns you like to sec the glee of a boYful of children .at the 
pantomime. lie was not of those lonely ones of the earth whaso 
greatness obliged them to be solitary ; on the contrary, he 
admired, T think, more than any man who ever wrote ; and full 

* Of this famous Bishop, Sleele w'rote, — 

“ Virtue wlili so much case on Bangor sits, 

All faults he pi-irdons, though he none commits " 
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of hearty applause and sympathy, wins upon you by calling^ you 
to share his delight and good-humour. Ills laugh rings through 
the whole house. He must have been invaluable at a tragedy, 
and have cried as much as the most tender young lady in the 
boxes. He has a relish for beauty and goodness wherever he 
meets it. He admired Shakspeare affectionately, and more than 
any man of his time : and according to his generous expansive 
nature, called upon all Ins company to like what he liked him- 
self. lie did not damn with faint praise * he w'.is in the world 
and of It , and his enjoyment of life presents the strangest con- 
trast to Swift's savage indignation and Addison's lonely serenity.* 

* Here we liave some of his later letters : — 

“ To Latiy Steele. 

“Hampton Court : March i6, 1716-17. 

**Dear PiuiF,— If you have wntten anyllung to me which 1 should 
have received last nii;ht, 1 beg your pardon lliat c.innot answer till 
the next pust . . , Your sou at the present writing is imglity well 
employed in tumbling on the floor of the room and sweeping the s.ind 
witli .1 feather Hu grows a most dcliglitful child, and very full of play 
and spirit. He is .ilso a verygrc.it schoLar. he can re.'id his primer, 
and I have brought down niy Virgil Hu makes most shrewd rem.irks 
about the pictincs. We are very intimate friends and playfellows. He 
liegins to bi‘ very r.iggcd , and 1 hope 1 shall be p.iTdoned if 1 equip him 
with new clothes and frocks, or what Mis. Evans aiul 1 shall think for 
his service.’* 

“ To Lady Steele. 

[Undated.] 

“ You tell me you want a Lille flattery from me I assure you I know 
ho one who deserves so much coniiiienUatiuit as yourself, and to whom 
s.iying the best things would be so little like flattery. 'I'he thing speaks 
fur Itself, considering you .is a very handsome woman that loves 
retirement— one who does not want wit, and yet is extremely sincere ; 
and so I could go through all the vices which attend the good qii iLries 
of otlier people, of which you are exempt Hut, indeed, though >iMt 
have every perfection, you have .m extravagant fault, which 'iliroa 
frustrates the good in you to me ; and that is, that you do not hn ‘ to 
dress, to appear, to shuie out, even at my request, and to mak^ me 
proud of you, or rather to indulge the pride 1 have that you nre mine . . . 

“Your most ^ectionate obsequious husband, 

** Richard St F ie. 

*' A quarter of Molly's schooling is p.iid. The children arc ij.ifectly 
well." 

“ To Lady Steele. 

*' Ma^xh 26, 3717- 

“ Mv I3EARKST Pruk, — I havc received yours, wherein you give me 
the sensible affliction of telling me enow of the conpnual pain iu your 
head. . . . When 1 lay in your place, and on your pillow, 1 .issure you 
I fell into tears last night, to think that my charming hitle insolent 
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Permit me to read to you a passage from each writer, curiously 
Hidicativc of his peculiar humour the subject is the same, and 
the mood the very gravest. We ha\e saul that upon all the 
actions of man, the most triding and the most solomn, the 
humourist takes upon himself to comment All readers of our 
old masters know the terrible lines of Swift, in which lie hints 
at hib philosophy and dcscnl>es the eml of mankind .* — 

*' Amared, confused, its fate unknown, 

'1 he world stood ticniblinj' at Jo\c’s throne ; 

While cat'll pale smtier hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens and s.iid ; 

‘Offending lace of luiinan I lud, 

Pv nature, reason, Icaniuig, liliiid ; 

You who through frailtv stepped .asitle, 

And you who never err d thioiigh pinle ; 

You uho 'n different were shamin'd, 

And come to see each other damn'd , 

(So some folk told you, hut they knew 
No nitjre of Jove's designs ihaii you ,) 

'I'he world's mad business now is o'er. 

And I resent your fieaks no more J 
i to such bloi khcads slI iiiy wit, 

1 damn such fools— go, go, you're hit ' ’ " 

Addison speaking 011 the viTv saiiio tlu-nn*. but with bow 
ihfiorenl a \<)iet*, says, in lii^' famous pip^i on WeslminsUT 
Abbey {^Spcctnlor, No j 6 ) . - - 

"Tor my own pail, ihougli 1 am always serious, 1 do not 
know what it is to Ix' melancholy, niul c.in therefoit* t.ikc a view 
of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure 
as in her most gay aiul dclightiul ones When 1 look upon the 
tombs of the great, every cinoticin of envy dies williin me , when 
1 read the epitaphs of the beautiful, eveiy inordinate di sire gm's 
out , when I meet with the grief of parents on .1 tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion , when I sec the tomb of the jiarenls 

might be then awake and in pain ; and took it to be a ‘<111 lo c,o to 
sleep 

“ For this tender passion towards you, I must be contented that your 
Prmeshtp will condescend to call yourself my well-wisbcr . 

At the time when the above later letters wcic written, Lady Steele 
was ill Wales, looking after her estate tlicie. SttcK, about this Imi**, 
was much occupied wiih a project for conveying iish alive, by w'lnch, 
ns he constantly assures his wife, he Armly believed he should make his 
fortune. It did not succeed, however. 

l.ndy Steele died in December of the succeeding year. She lies 
bui icd 111 Westminster Abbey , , 

'* Lord CliLsierfitild sends these verses to Voltaire in a characteristic 
letter. 
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themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those we must 
quickly follow,” 

(I have owned that I do not think Addison’s heart melted very 
much, or that he indulged very inordinately in the “vanity of 
grieving.”) 

“ When,” he goes on, “when T see kings lying by those who 
deposed them: when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with Ihcir contests and 
disputes — I reflect with sorrow .and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. And, when I 
read the several dates on the tombs of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us be contempo**aries, and make our appearance 
together.” 

Oir third humourist comer to spo.ak on the same subject. 
You \\ ill have observt‘d in the previous extracts the chaiactcnstic 
luinioiir of each writer — the subject and the contrast — the fact of 
Death, and the play of individual thought by which each com- 
ments on it, and now hoar the third wntei— death, sorrow, and 
the grave, being for the moment also Ins theme. 

“The first sense of sorrow I ever knew," Steele says in the 
Tailcr, “ was upon the death of my father, at which tihie 1 was 
not quite five years of age : but was rather amazed at what all 
the house meant, than j^ssesstnl of a real understanding why 
nobody would play with us. I remember I went into the room 
where his body lay, and my mother sate sveepmg alone hy it. 
I Jiad my Ixilticclore in my hand, and fell a beating the coffin 
and calling papa , for, I know not how , 1 had some ulca that 
he was locked up there. My mother caught me m hei arms, 
and, transported Ixjyond all patience of the silent grief she was 
before in, she .ilmost smothered me in her embraces, and told 
me m a flood of tears, ‘ Papa could not hear me, and would 
play with me no more* for they were going to put him under 
ground, w'hcnce he would never come to us again.' She was a 
very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a dignity 
in her grief, amidst all the wildness of her transport, w'hich me- 
thought struck me with an instinct of sorrow tint, before I was 
sensible i^.hat it was to grieve, seized iny very soul, and has 
made pity the weakness of my lieait ever since." 

Can there be three more characteristic moods of minds and 
men? “Fools, do you know anything of this mystery?” says 
Sw'ift, stamp’ng on a grave, and carrying his scorn for mankind 
actually beyond it. “ Miserable purblind wretches, bow dare 
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you to pretend to comprehend the Inscrutable, and how can 
your dim eyes pierce the unfathomable depths of yonder bound- 
less heaven ? " Addison, in a much kinder language and gentler 
voice, utters much the same sentiment : and s])caks of the rivalry 
of ^Mts, and the contests of holy men, with the same sceptic 
placidity. “Look what a little vain dust we are," he says, 
smiling over the tombstones ; and catching, ns is his wmt, quite 
a divine effulgence as he looks heavenward, he speaks, in W'ords 
of inspiration almost, of the Great Day, when we shall all of 
us lx* contemponines, and make our appcanince together." 

The third, whose theme is Death, too, .ind who will speak his 
word of moral as Heaven teaches him, leads you up to his father’s 
coffin, and shows you his beautiful motlior woc'ping, and himself 
an unconscious little boy wondering at lur side. Ills owm 
natural tears flow as ho takes >our hand and confidingly asks 
your sympathy. “See how good and innocent and beautiful 
women are,” he s lys ; “ how tender little children < Let us love 
those and one another, brother— (Jod knows we have need of 
love and pardon.” So it is each looks with his own eyes, speaks 
with his own voice, and prays his ow n pra}ci. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors m that charm- 
ing scene of Love and Grief and Death, who can refuse it? 
One yields to it as to the fiank advance of a child, or to llic 
appeal of a woman. A m.in seldom mcjic manly than when 
he IS what you call unmanned — the source of his emotion is 
championship, pity, and courage; the instinctive desire to 
cherish those who aie innocent and unhappy, and defend those 
who are tender and weak. If Steele is not our friend he is 
nothing. lie is by no means the most brilliant of wits nor the 
deciiest of tliinkers but he is our friend wc Iom' him, as 
children love with an A, because he is amiable Who likes a 
man best because lie is the cleverest or the wisest of mankind , 
or a woman bc'cnuse >Iie is the most virtuous, oi talks French or 
plays the piano lx;ttei than the rest of her sex? I own to liking 
Dick Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, much better 
than much better men and much Ix'tter aiitiiors. 

'Hio misfortune ri’gardmg Steele is, that most part of the 
company h(*rc present must take his amiability upon hearsay, 
and certainly can't make his intimate act|naintance. Not that 
Steele was worse than his lime ; on the contrary, a far better, 
truer, and highcr-hcartcd man than most who lived m it. But 
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things were done in that society, and names were named, which 
would make you shudder now. What would lie the sensation 
of a polite youth of the pres(*nt day, if at a ball he saw the young 
object of his affections taking a bo\ out of her pocket and a 
pinch of biiulf: or if at dinner, by the charmer’s side, she 
deliberately put her knife into her mouth? If she cut her 
mother's throat with it, mamma would scarcely lie more shocked. 
I allude to these peculiarities of bygone times as an excuse for 
my favourite Steele, who was not worse, and often much more 
delicate than his neighbours. 

There exists a curious document descriptive of the manners of 
the last age, which desciibes most minutely the amusements and 
occupations ol persons of fashion in London at the time of 
which wc arc speaking, the time of Swift, and Addison, and 
Steele. 

When Lord Spaikish, Tom Neverout, ami Colonel Alwit, the 
immoruil personages of Swift's polite conversation, came to 
breakfast with my Lady Smart, at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
jny Lonl Smart was absent at the lcvi5e. II is Lordship W'as at 
home to dinner at three o’clock to receive his guests ; and we 
may sit down to this meal, like the Harmecidc's, and see the fops 
of the last century lieforc us. Seven of them sat down at dinner, 
and were j'oincd by a country baronet who told them they kept 
Court hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner with 
a sirloin of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, and a longue. My 
Lady Smart carved the sirloin, my I^dy Answerall helped the 
fish, and the g.illant Colonel cut the shoulder of veal. All made 
a considerable inroad on the sirloin and the shoulder of \cal, 
w'lth the exception of Sir John, who had no appetite, having 
already partaken of a beefsteak and two mugs of ale, besides a 
tankard of March beer, as soon as he got out of bed. They 
drank claret, wliicli the master of the house said should always 
be drunk after fish , and my I^ord Smart particulaily recommended 
some excellent cider to my Lord Sparkish, which occasioned 
some brilliant remarks from that nobleman. When the host 
called for wine, he nodded to one or other of his guests, and 
said, " Tom Neverout, my service to you." 

After the first course came almond-pudding, fritters, which the 
Colonel took with his hands out of the dish, m order to help the 
brilliant Miss Notable ; chickens, black puddings, and soup ; 
and I.ady Smart, the elegant mistress of the mansion, fiiuMiig a 
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skewer in a dish, placed it in her plate with directions that it 
should be carried down to the cook and dressed for the cook’s 
own dinner. Wine and small beer were drunk during^ the 
second course ; and when the Colonel called for beer, he called 
the butler Friend, and asked whether the bi'cr was good. 
Various jocular remarks passed from the gentlefolk to the ser- 
vants ; at breakfast several persons had a word and a joke for 
Mrs. Hetty, my Lady's maid, who warmed the cream and had 
charge of the canister (the tea cost thirty shillings a pound in 
those d.i>s) When my Lady Sparki^h sent her footman out to 
my Lady Match to come at six o’clock and play at qiiadiille, 
her Ladyship warned the man to follow his nose, and if he fell 
by the way not to slay to get up again. And when the gi'iillc- 
nien a deed the hall porter if his Lady w'ns at home, that func- 
tionary replied, with manly waggish ness, “She was at home just 
now', but she’s not gone out ytt.*’ 

After the puddings, sweet and bl.ick, the fritters and soup, 
came the third course, of which the chief dish was a hot venison 
pa.sly, which was put before Lord Smart, and carved by that 
nobleman. Besides the pasty, tlierc was a hare, a rabbit, some 
pigeons, partridges, a goose, and a ham. IVer and wine were 
* freely imbibed during this course, the gentlemen always pledging 
somebody with every glass which they drank ; and by this time 
the conversation betw«*en Tom Xeverout and Miss Notable had 
grown so brisk and li\e1y, tliat the Derbyshire baronet began to 
tliink the young gentlewoman was Tom’s sweetheart ; on winch 
Miss remarked, that she loved 'Ibm “ like pic." After the goose, 
some of the gentlewomen took .1 dram of brandy, “which w.is 
very good for the wholesomes," Sir John said : and now having 
had a tolerably substantinl dinner, honest Lord Smart b.ide the 
butler bnng up the great tankard full of October to Sir John. 
The great tankard was passed from hand to hnnd and mouth to 
mouth, but when pressed by the noble host upon the gallant 
Tom Neverout, he said, “ No, faith, my Lord ; I like your wine, 
and won't put a churl upon a gentleman. Your honour's claret 
is good enough for roe." And so, the dinner ovf'r, the host said, 
“ Hang saving, bring us np a ha'porth of chccsc." 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of burgundy was 
set down, of which the ladies were invited to partake before they 
went to their tea. When they withdrew, the gentlemen pro- 
mised to join them in an hour : fresh bottles were brought : the 
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dead men," meaning the empty bottles, removed ; and *' D’you 
hear, John ! bring clean glasses," my Lord Smart said. On 
which the gallant Colonel Alwit said, " I’ll keep my glass ; for 
Wine IS the best liquor to wash glasses in." 

After an hour the gentlemen joined the ladies, and then they 
all sat and played quadrille until three o'clock in the morning, 
when the choirs and the flambeaux came, and this noble 
company went to bed. 

Such were manners six or seven score years ago. I draw no 
inference from this queer picturc->lct all moralists here present 



deduce their own. Fancy the moral condition of that society in 
which a 1 idy of fashion joked with a footman, and carved o sir- 
loin, and provided besides a great shoulder of veal, a goose, 
hare, rabbit, chickens, partridges, black puddings, and a ham 
for a dinner for eight Christians. What — what could have been 
the condition of that polite world in which people openly f.te 
goose after almond-pudding, and took their soup in the middle 
of dinner? Fancy a Colonel in the Guards putting his hand 
into a dish of beigneis d^ahricot and helping his neighbour, a 
young lady dn monde / Fancy a noble lord calling out to the 
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servants, before the ladies at Ins tabic, "Hang expense, bring 
us a ha'porth of cheese!" Such \\cTe tlic Uclios of Saint 
James’s — such were the frequenters of " WTiitc’s Chocolate- 
House," when Swift used to \isit it, and Steele descnljed it as 
the centre of pleasure, gallantry, and entertainment, a hundred 
and forty years ago I 

Dennis, w'ho ran amuclc at the hteiary society of his day, falls 
foul of poor Steele, and thus depicts him . — 

"Sir John lidgar, of the county of in Ireland, is of a 

middle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a sh.ipe like the 
picture of somebody over a faimer’s chimney — a shoit chin, 1 
short nose, a short forehead, a broad flat face, and a dusky 
countenance. Yet with such a fav'c and such a slia]ic, he ths- 
covered at sixty that he took himself for a beauty, and apiDeareil 
to be more tnurLified at being told that he was ugly, than lie 
was by any reflection made upon his honour or understanding. 

"Ho IS a grnlloman born, witness himself, of \ery honour- 
able family; ceitainly of a \cry ancient one, for his ancestors 
llounshod in Tipperary long before the English c\cr set foot 
in Ireland. He has testimony of this more autlicntic than the 
Heralds' Oflicc, or any human testimony. Eortiod h.is marked 
him more abundantly than he did Cain, .ind stamped his natne 
country on his fiice, his understanding. Ins writings, his actions, 
his ii-assions, and, abONo .ill, his vanity. The Hiliernian brogue 
is still upon all these, though long habit and length of days 
have worn it off his tongue."' 


* Steele replied to Dennis in nn Answer to a. \Vhim(.ical Pnmphlet, 
called the Ch.iracter of Sir John Edgar." What Slcclc had to say 
against the cross-grained old Critic discovers a gieat deal of humour . — 
“Thou never didst let the sun into thy garret, for fear he should 
hi ing a bailiff along with him. ... 

“Your years are about sixty-five, an ugly vinegar face, that if you 
had any conmiaiid you would be obeyed out of fe.ir, from your ill-nalure 
pictured there . not from any other motive. Your height is about some 
flve feet five inches. You see ( c.in give your exact measure as well as 
if I had taken your dimeiisioii with a good cudgel, which 1 promise you 
to do as soon as ever 1 liavi the good fortune to meet you . . . 

“ Your doughty paunch stands before you like a firkin of butter, and 
your duck legs seem to be cast for carrying burdens. 

“Thy works are libels upon others, and satires upon thyself; and 
while they bark at men of sense, call hini fool and knave that wrote 
them. Thou hast a great antijuthy to thy own species , and hatest the 
sight of a fool but in thy glass.” 

Steele had been kind to Dennis, and once got arrested on account of a 
pecuniary service which he did him. When John heard of the fut— 
" 'Sdeath 1 " cries John ; “ why did not he keep out of the way as I did ? ” 
The “Answer” concludes by mentioning that Cibber had offered Ten 
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Although this portrait is the work of a man who was neither 
the fiicnd of Steele nor of any other man alive, yet there is a 
dr(‘aclful resemblance to the original m the savage and exagger- 
ated traits of the caricature, and everybody who knows him 
must recognise Dick Steele. Dick set about almost a.U the* 
undertakings of his life with inadequate means, and, as he took 
and furnished a house with the most generous intentions towards 
his friends, the most tender gallantly towards his wife, and with 
this only drawback, that he had not wherewithal to pay the rent 
when quarter-day came, — so, m Ins life he proposed to himself 
the most magnificent schemes of virtue, forbearance, public and 
private good, and the advancement of his own and the national 
religion ; but when he had to pay for these articles — so difficult to 
purchase and so costly to maintain- -poor Dick’s money was not 
/orthcoining and when Virtue called wdth her little bill, Dick 
made a shuffling excuse that he could not see her that morning, 
having a headache from being tipsy over-night ; or when stern 
Duty rapped at the door with his account, Dick was absent and 
not ready to pay. lie was shirking at the tavern : or had some 
particular business (of someborly’s else) at the ordinary ; or he 
was in hiding, or worse tliaii in hiding, in the lock-up house. 
What a situation for a man ! for a philanthropist — for a lover 
of right and truth — for a magnificent designer and schemer I 
Not to dare to look in the face tlic Religion which he adored and 
which he had offended . to Jiave to shirk down back lanes and 
alleys, so as to avoid the friend whom he loved and who had 
trusted him , to have the house which he had intended for liis 
wife, whom he loved passionately, and for her Ladyship’s 
company, which he wished to entertain splendidly, in the pos- 
session of a baihif’s man; with a crowd of little creditors, — 
grocers, butchers, and small-coal men — lingering round the door 


Pounds for the ch'iiCo\ery of the authorship of Dcunis's pamplilet; rm 
which, siys Steele, — '*I am only sorry he has oflered so much, because 
the twentieth Part would have ovci^vaiued his whole carcase Hul 1 
know the fellow that he keeps to give answers to his creditors will betray 
him ; for he gave me his word to bring officers on the top of the b »iise 
that should make a hole through the ceiling ofhLs garret, and so bring 
him to the punishment he deserves. Some people think this expe- 
dient out of the way, and that he would make his escape upon hear- 
ing the least noise say so too : but it takes him up half-an-bour 
every night to fortify himself with his old hair trunk, two or three jomt- 
stools, and some other lumber, which he ties together with cords so fast 
that it takes him up the same time in llie morning to release himself." 



with their bills and jeering at him. Alas for poor Dick Stcclo ! 
For nobody else, of course. There is no man or woman in a«r 
time who makes fine projects and gives them up from idleness or 
want of means. When Duty calls upon //f, we no doubt are 
always at home and ready to pay that grim tax-gatliercr. When 
we are stricken with remorse and promise reform, wc keep our 
promise, and are never angry, or idle, or extravagant any more. 
There arc no chambers in our hearts, destined for family friends 
and affections, and now occupied by sonic Sin's emissary and 
bailiff in possession. There arc no little sms, shabby peccadilloes, 
importunate remembrances, or disappointed holders of our 
promises to reform, hovering at our st«;ps, or knocking at our 
door ! Of course not. We are living in tlie nineteenth century ; 
and poor Dick Steele stumbled and got up again, and got into 
jail and out again, and sinned and repented, and loved and 
suffered, and lived and died, scores of years ago. Peace be with 
him! Let us think gently of one who i\as so gentle: let us 
speak kindly of one whose own breast exuberated with human 
kindness. 
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M atthew prior was one of those famous and lucky 
wits of the auspicious reign of Qut'en Anne, whose name 
It behoves us not to pass over. Mat was a world-philosopher 
of no small genius, good-nature, and acumen.* He loved, he 

^ Gay calls him — " Dear Prior ... beloved by every muse.” — Afr. 
Pole's Welcome from Crtveec. ^ 

Swift and IVior were very intimate, and he is frequently mentioned 
in ilic "Journal to Stella." "Mr Prior," says Swift, "walks to make 
himself lat, and 1 to keep myself down. ... We often walk round the 
jKiik togctlitr." 

In Swift’s works there is a curious tract called Remarks on the 
Characters of the Court of Queen Anue [Scott’s edition, vol. xii.]. The 
" Remark!,’' are not by the JDuan ; bmt at the end of each is an addition 
in Italics from his hand, and these are always characteristic. Thus, to 
the Duke of Marlborough, he adds, ** Detestably covetous f &c. Prior 
IS thus noticed — 

** Matthew Prior^ Esquire t Commissioiur of Trade, 

"On the Queen’s accession to the throne, he was continued in his 
office ; is very well at Court witli the Ministry, and is an entire creature 
of my Lortl Jersey's, whom he supports by his advice; is one of the 
best poets in England, but very facetious iii conversation. A thin 
hollow-looked man, turned of forty years old. This is ttear the truth,"* 

" Yet counting as far as to fifty his years, 

1] IS virtues and vices were os other men's arc 
ITigh hones he conceived and he smothered great fears. 

In a life party -coloured — half pleasure, half care. 

K>>t to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave. 

He strove to make interest and freedom agree ; 

In public employments industnous and grave, 

And alone with his friends, Lord, how merry was he I 

Now in equipage stately, now humble on foot, 

B'^ih fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 

An<l whirled in the round as the wheel turned about. 

He found riches had win^, and knew man was but dust." 

FkioiTs Poems [For my own monument^ 
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drank, he sang. He describes hinisHf, in one 01 his lyrics, " in 
a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night ; on his loft hand his 
Horace, and a friend on his right,'’ going out of town from the 
Hague to pass that evening and the ensuing Sunday boozing at 
a Spielhaus with his companions, perhaps bobbing for pcrcJi in 
a Dutch canal, and noting down, in a strain anuwith a grace 
not unworthy of his Epicurean master, the charms of his idleness, 
his retreat, and his Batavian Qiloc. A vintner’s son in White 
hall, and a distinguished pupil of Busby of the Rod, Prior 
attracted some notice by writing verses at Saint John’s (Jollcge, 
Cambridge, and, coming up to town, aided Montague* in an 
attack on the noble old ICnglish lion John Drytlen , in ridicule 
of whose- w 01k, "The Hind and the Panther," he brought out 
that remarkable an<l famous burlesque, "The Town and 
Country Mouse.” Aren’t you all aeqiiainied with it? Have 
you not all got it by heart What ! have you nc\cr heard of it ? 
See what fame is made of* The wondciful part of the satire 
was, that, as a natural consequence of " The Town and Country 
Mouse,” Matthew Prior w'as made Secretary of Embassy at the 
Hague ! I believe it is dancing, lathcr than singing, which 
distinguishes the young English diplomatists of the present day , 
and have si'eii tliern in various paits pcrfoirn that part of their 
duty very finely. In J^rior’s tiaie it appears a different accom 
plishnieiit It‘d to preferment. ( -oiild you w 1 ite a copy of Alcaics ^ 
that was the question. CouM you turn out a neat epigram or 
two? Could you compose " 'Phe 'Ibwn and Country Mouse”? 
It IS manifest that, by the pos.^ess1on of this faculty, the most 
difficult treatise, the laws of foicign nations, and the interests of 
our ow'n, are easily iindei'stood. IVioi rose m the diplomatic 
service, and said good things that proved his sense and his spirit. 
When the apartments at Versailles were shown to him, with the 
victories of 1 . 0 U 1 S XIV, punted on the wall:>, and Prior was 
asked whether the palace of the King of P’ngland had any such 
decorations, "The inomiments of ray master's actions," Mat 
said, of William, whom ho cordially revered, "arc to be seen 

* “They joined to produce a parody, entitled TAr Ttnvn and Country 
Mouse, part of which Mr. B.'iyes is supposed to gratify hi.s old friends, 
Smart .ind Johnson, by repeating to them. Inc pif'cc is therefore 
founded upon the twice-told jest of the " Rehearsal ' • > There Ls 
nothing new or originnl in the ide-a. . . . lu this piece, Prior, thoug^h 
the > lunger man, seems to have had by far the largest share.” — Scott S 
Dryden, vol 1. p. 330. 
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evetywhere except in his own house." Bravo, Mat I Prior rose 
to be full amljassador at Pans,* where he somehow was cheated 
out of his ambassadorial plate; and in an heroic poem, 
addressed by him to her late lamented Majesty, Queen Anne, 
Mat makes some magnificent allusions to these dishes and 
spoons, of which Fate had depnved him All that he wants, 
he says, is Her Majesty’s picture ; without that he can't be 
happy. 

“ Thee, gracious Anne, thee present I adore : 

'J liee. Queen of Peace, if Time and Fate have power 
Higher to raise the gloncs of thy reign. 

In words subliiner and a nobler strain 
May future bards the niighty theme rehearse. 

Here, Stator Jove, .and Phoebus, king of verse, 

The votive t.^blet 1 suspend." 

With that word the poem stops abruptly. The votive tablet is 
suspended for ever, like Mahomet’s coffin. News came that the 
Queen was dead. Stator Jove and Phoebus, king of verse, were 
left there, hovering to this day, over the votive tablet. I’he 
picture W’as never got, any more than the spoons and dishes : the 
inspimtion cciased, the verses were not wanted — the ambassador 
wasn’t wanted. Poor Mat was recalled from his embassy, 
suffered disgrace along w'lth his patrons, lived under a sort 
of cloud ever after, and disappeared in Essex. When deprived 
of all his pensions and emoluments, the hearty and generous 
Oxford pensioned him. 'Phey played for gallant stakes — the 
lx)ld men of those days — and lived and gave splendidly. 

Johnson quotes from Spence a legend, that Prior, after 
spending an evening with Harley, St. John, Pope, and Swift, 
W'ould go off and smoke a pipe with a couple of friends of his, 
a soldier and his wife, in Long Acre. Those who h.ive not rc.id 
his late Excellency’s poems should be w’arned that they smack 

* ** He was to b.-ive been in the same commission with the T)ukc o' 
Shrewsbury, but that that nobleman,” says Johnsrm, “refused to 
associated with one so meanly born. Prior therefore continued to act 
without a title till the Duke’s return next year to Englaiidi aud then he 
assumed the style and dignity of ambassador.” 

He had been thinking of slights of this Sort when he wrote his 
Epitaph 

** Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies what once w.!;; Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve : 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? " 

But, in this case, the old prejudice got the better of the old joke. 
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not a little of the converbation of his Long Acre friends. 
Johnson speaks slightingly of his lyrics , but ith due deference 
to the great Samuel, Prior’s seem to me amongst the easiest, 
the richest, the most charmingly humourous of F.nglish lyiicnl 
poems.* Horace is always m his mind ; and his song, and his 
philosojiliy, his good sense, his happy easy turns ami melody, 
ins loves and his Epicureanism, bear a great resemblance to 
that most delightful and accomplished master In reading his 
uorksoncis struck witJi their modern air, as well as by their 
happy similarity to the songs of the charnisiig owner of the 
Salnne farm. In his verses addiessed to ll.ilifax, he says, 
writing of that endless theme to poets, the vanity of human 
wislies- ' 

“ So whilst ill fevered dreams we sink, 

And wakiuK, ta'.te wluit we desire, 

'Ihe 1C il draui;iit but feeds tin. fiu, 

The dic.tm is bciu r than the drink. 

Our hopes like tow'enn^ falcons nun 
At objects 111 .111 airy height * 

'Jo stand aloof and view the tlighl. 

Is all die pleasiiic ot the game.'’ 


* llib epi,;ranis have the genuine sparkle . — 

“ rhe Rewetiy ‘ivoisc H’an the D/n.tse 

“ I scut foi KadchlT ; wi^ so ill, 

'J'hat other ilocu.rs gave me over : 
He felt iiiy pulse, prescribed liis pdl. 
And I was likely to recover. 

l»ut when the wit began to wheeze, _ 
And wine had warmctl the pnliiician, 
Ciirecl yesterday of iny disease, 

1 died Ust uight of my physician,” 


“ Yes, every poet is a fool ; 

Ry demonsiratioii Ned can show it ; 
Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet." 

" On his death-bed poor Lubin lies. 

Ills spouse IS m despair , 

With frequent sobs and mutual cries 
'J'hcy both express their care. 

* A different causr,* says Parson Sly, 

‘ '1 he same effect may give ; 

Poor Lubin fears that he shall die. 

His wife that he may live.”' 
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Would not you fancy that a poet of our own days was singing ? 
and in the verses of Chloe weeping and reproaching him for his 
inconstancy, where he says — 

*' The Ood of u*! versemen, you know, child, the Sun, 

How, after his journeys, he sets up his rci»L 
If at morning o’er t.irth 'tis his fancy to run. 

At night he declines on his Tlietis*s breast. 

So, when I am wearied with wandering all day. 

To thee, my delight, in the evening 1 come : 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way. 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home ! 

Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war. 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 

For thou art a girl ,is much brighter than her. 

As he W.IS a poet subliiner than me." 

If Prior read Horace, did not Thomas Moore study Prior? 
Love and pleasure finil singers m all days. Roses arc always 
blowing and fading — to-day as m that pretty tune when Prior 
sang of them, and of Chloe lamenting their decay — 

She sighed, she smiled, and to the flgwers 
Puiiitiiig, the lovely moralist Saaid : 

See, friend, in some few fleeting hours. 

See yonder what a change is made 1 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May 
And that of Heaiity are hut one : 

\t morn both flourish, bright and gay, 

Piuth fade at evening pale and gone. 

At dawn poor Stella danced and sung, 

The amorous youth around her bowed : 

At night her f.ital knell w.-is rung ; 

1 saw and kissed her in her shroud. 

Such ns she is who died to-day. 

Such T, alas, may be to-morrow. 

Go, Dnmoii, bid thy Muse display 
The justice of thy Chloe’s sorrow." 

DaiUtin’s knoll was rung in 1721. May his turf lie lightly un 
him 1 “Dcussit propitiiis huic potatorl," .as Walter de Maj^es 
bang,* Perhaps Samuel Johnson, who spoke slightinglv of 

* Prior to Sir TJumias Hanmcr. 

Aug, 4, 1709. 

"Dear Sir, — Friendship may live, T grant you, without being fed 
and cheiished by correspondence ; but with that additional bcnrfii I am 
of opinion It will look more cheerful and thri\e better: for in t.iis case, 
as in lovC) though a man is sure of hu own constancyi yet his h.'ippiness 
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Prior^s verses, enjoyed them more than he was willing to own, 
'fhe old moralist had studied them ns well as Mr. 'Ihonias 
Moore, and defended them and showed that he remembered 

depends a {'ood deal upon the sentiments of another, and while you and 
Chloe are alive, 'tUk not enough that 1 love you both, except I aiu sure 
you both love me again ; and as one of her scrawls foriihes my imiitl 
more ai^aiiist a/lliction than all Epictetus, with Simplicius's cuinintnts 
into the bargain, so your single letter gave me more real pleasure than 
all the works of Plato. ... 1 must return my ansu er to your very kind 
fiuestion concerning my health. The Hath w.itcrs have clone .1 good 
deal towards the recovery of it, and the great speeific, Ca/f culmltum^ 
will, I think, confirm it. Upon this liead 1 must tell you that my mare 
Betty grows blind, and may one day, by breaking my neck, perfect 
my cure : if at Rixlnm fair any pretty nag that is between thirtetn 
and fourteen liands presented himself, and >011 would be plcnsccl to piir^ 
chase him for me, one of your serv.ints might ride him 10 Kuston, .uul 
1 might receive him there This, sir, is just ns such a thing happens. 
If you hear, too, of a Welch widow, with a good jointure, that lias 
her goings and is not very skittish, pray, he plenstd to cast your e>e 
on lier ibr me too. You see, sii, the great trust 1 repose in joiir 
skill and honmir, when 1 dare put tivo such commissions in your hand. 

• , — The Ileuimcr CorresJ^ondi m * , p laou 

From Mr. Prior. 

Paris : isi-xzih May^ 1714. 

“My dear_ Lord and FRirNU, — Matthew never had so g^e^t 
occasion to write a word to Hem y .is now : it is noised here that I . in 
soon to return. The question that I W'ish I couUl answer to the many 
that ask, and^ to our friend Colbert He Torcy (to whom 1 made } our 
compliments iu the manner you commanded) is, what is dour fur me ; 
and to what 1 am recalled? It may look like .1 bagatelle, wliat is to 
become of a philosopher like me^ but it is not such : what is to become 
of a person who had the honour to be chosen, ,*ind sent hiihci as 
intrusted, in the midst of a war, wii li what the Queen designed should 
make the peace ; returning with the laird Bolingbroke, one of the 
greatest men in England, and one of the finest heads in hluropc (as lliev 
say here, if true or not, tCimporie)\ having been left by him 111 il'C 
greatest character (that of Hor Majesty's Plenipotentiary), cvrrcisiiig 
that power conjointly with the Duke of Shrcwsbiiiy, and solely nfici 
his departure ; having here received more distinguished honour than 
any Minister, except an Ambassador, ever did, and some which w'cre 
never given to any but who had that character; having had all the 
success that could be expected . having (God be thanked ') spared no 
pains, at a lime when .it home the peace is voted safe and honourable 
— at a time when the h^arl of Oxford is^ Lord '1 reasurei and Lord 
Bolingbroke hirst Secret iry of State? This unfortunate person, 1 say, 
neglected, forgot, unnamed to anything that may spcalc the Queen 
satisfied with his services, or his friends concerned as to his fortiiiie. 

“Mr. de Torcy put me quite out of countenance, the other day, by 
a pity that wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelly of the late 
Ixm Godolphin. He said he would write to Robin and Hairy about 
me. God forbid, my Lord, that I should need any foreign intercession, 
or owe the least to any Frenchman living, besides the decency of 
behaviour and the returns of common civility . some say I ant to go to 
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them vriy well too, on an occasion when iheir morality was 
called in quobtion by that noted puritan, James Boswell, 
Ksquiro, of Auchinleck.* 

In the great society of the wits, John Gay deserved to be a 

Baden, others that I am to be added to the Commi<»<%ioners for settling 
the commerce. In all cases I am ready, but in the meantime, die 
altquid dc iribus capdlis Neither of these two are, 1 iiresiime, 
honours or rewatds, neither of them (let me say to my dear Lord 
Bolingbrokc, and let him not be angry with me) are what Drift may 
aspire to, and what Mr Whitworth, who was his fellow-clerk, has or 
may possess. I am far from desiring to lessen the great merit of the 
gentleman I named, for I heartily esteem and love him; but in this 
trade of ours, my Lord, in which you arc the general, as in tliat of the 
soldiery, there is a certain right acquired by time and long service. 
Yon would do anything for your Queen's service, but you would not 
be contented to descend, and be degraded to a charge, no way pro- 
portioned to that of Secretary of State, any more Lh.*in Mr. Koss, though 
lie would charge a. party with a halbard in lus hand, would be content 
.'ll! his life after to be Serjeant. Was my Lord Dartmouth, from 
Secretary, returned again to be Commissioner of Trade, or from 
Secretary of War, would Fnink Gwyii think himself kindly used to be 
returned again to be Commissioner? In short, my Lord, you have 
put me above myself, and if 1 am to return to myself, I sh.*!!! return 
to sonielhing very discontented and uneasy. I am sure, my Lord, you 
will make the best use you can of this hint for my good. ^ If 1 am to 
have an> thing, it will certainly be for Her Majesty’s service, and the 
trcdit of my friends in the Ministry, that it be done before 1 am 
recalled from lionie, lest the world may tliink eitlier that 1 liave 
merited to be disgraced, or th it ye dare not stand by mo If nothing 
IS to be doiie,yfin/ volunias Dei, I have writ to I^ord Treasurer upon 
tins subject, and having implored your kind intercession, 1 promise you 
It IS the last remonstrance of this kind that 1 will ever make. Adieu, 
iiiy Lord, all honour, health, aud plea&uru to you 

“ Yours ever, Matt. 

“ P.S —Lady Jersey is just gone from me. We drank your healths 
together m usfiuebaugh after our tea : we are the greatest friends alive. 
Once more adieu. There is no such thing as the * Book of Travels ' 
you mentioned ; if there be, let friend Tilson send us more particular 
account of them, for neither I nor J.icob Tonson can find them. I’rav 
send Barton back to me, I hope with some comfortable tidings.” — 
Jioiiif^bfokc's Letters. 

“ i asked whether Prior's poems were tobcprhitcd entire; Johnson 
said iney were. I mentioned Lord Hales’s censure of Prior in his 
preface to a collection of sacred poems, by various hands, published by 
linn at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he mentions ‘ these 
impure tales, which will be the eternal opprobrium of their ingenious 
luthor ’ Johnson : ' Sir, Lord Hales ha=* forgot. There is notlnug m 
Prior that will excite to lewdness. If I^rd Hales thinks there is, he 
must be 'lore combustible than other people.’ 1 instanced the tale of 
* Paulo Purganti and his wife ’ Johnson : * Sir, there is nothing there 
but that his wife wanted to be kissed, when poor Paulo wa» out of 
pocket. No, sir, Prior is a lady’s book. No lady is ashani«,d to have 
It st.inding 111 her library.”— Bob well’s Life of Johnson. 
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favourite, and to have a good place.* In his set all were fond 
of him. His success oflfended nobody. He missed a fortune 
once or twice. He was talked of for Court favour, and hoped 
to win It ; but the Court favour jilted him. Craggs gave him 
sonic South Sea stock ; and at one lime Gay had very nearly 
made his fortune. But Fortune shook her swift w'lngs and 
jilted him too : and so his friends, instead of being angry with 
him, and jealous of him, were kind and fond of lioncst Gay. 
In the portraits of the literary worthies of the early part of the 
last century. Gay's face is the pleasantest perhaps of all. It 
appears adorned with neither peiiwig nor nigluc.ap (the full 
dress and nigligS of learning, without which the painters of 
those days scarcely ever poitraycd wils), and he laughs at you 
over his shoulder with an honest boyish glee— .in artless sweet 
humour. He was so kind, so gi'iule, so jocul.ir, so delightfully 
busk .It times, so dismally wot'lK'gone at othcTS, such a n.atural 
good creature, that the Gi.ints loved him. The great Swift was 
gentle .ind sportive with lnm,t us the enormous Brolxlingnag 
maids of honour were with little Gulliver. He could frisk and 
fondle round Pope,:^ and sport, and bark, and caper without 

* Gay was of an old Devonsliirc fainil>', hut his pecuniary prospects 
not being great, was pl.sced in liis youth in the house uf a silk-iiiercer 
111 London He was born in i6S8 — Pope's ye.ii , and in 17x2 the Duchess 
of Monmouth mnde him her secretary. Next year he published hts 
Rural S^orts^ which he dcdii'atcd to Pope, and so made an acquaint- 
ance, which became a nicniorable friendship 

“Gay,” says Pope, “was quite a natural man,— wholly without art 
or design, and spoke just what he thought and as he thought it. lie 
dangled for twenty ye.nrs about a Court, and at last was offered to be 
made usher to the young princesses. Secretary Craggs m.idc Gay a 
present of stock in the South Sea year ; and he was once woith j(j2u,ooo, 
but lost it all again. He got about by the first * Beggar’s Opera,^ 
and £1100 or i|i200 by the second He was negligent and a bad 
manager l.atterly, the Duke of Queensberry took his iiioiiey into his 
keeping, and let him only have what was necessary out of it, and, as he 
lived with them, he could not have occasion for much. He died worth 
upwards of £3000.” — Pope. Spruce’s Aructlolrs 
t “ Mr Gxy is, in all regards, as honest and sincere a man as ever 1 
knew.” — Swift, To Lady Betty Cermaine^ Jan 2733. 

} “ Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man ; simpluity, a child ; 

'With native humour tcmp'nng virtuous r.igc, 

Form'd to delight at once and lash the age ; 

Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted e'en among the great: 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Unblamed through life, lamented m thy end. 


H 
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offending the most thin-skinned of poets and men ; and when 
he was jilted in that little Court affair of which we have spoken, 
his warm-hearted patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
berry* (the “ Kitty, beautiful and young,” of Prior) pleaded his 

These are thy honours ; not that here ihy bust 
Is mixed with heroesj or with kingii thy dust ; 

Rut that the worthy and the good shall say, 

Striking their pensive boiloms, * Here lies Gay/ '* 

PoPJs’s Epitaph OH Gay. 

** A hare who, in a civil way. 

Complied with everything like Gay.'* 

FabUst “ The Hare and many Friends.** 

I can give you no account of Gay,” says Pope, curiously, *' since 
he W3S raffled fori and won back by his Duchess /'-^ Roscods 
td.. vol. IX. p. 393. 

Here is the letter Pope wrote to him when the death of Qiircn Anne 
brought back Lord Clarendon from Hanover, and lost him the SeLrutary- 
ship of that nobleman, of which he liad had but a short tenure^ 

Gay*s Court piospects were ncvci happy from this time. — His dedica- 
tion of the Shepherds Week to Dolingbroke, Swift used to call the 
original sin” which had hurt him with the house of Hanover : — 

'^Sepi. S3, 1714. 

** Dfak Mr. Gav,— Welcome to your native soil ! welcome to your 
friends ! thrice welcome to me I whether returned in glory, blest wuh 
Court interest, the love and familiarity of the great, and filled with 
agreeable hopes; ur melancholy witli dejection, contemplative of the 
changes of fortune, and doubtful for the future ; whether returned a 
triumphant Whig or a desponding Tory, equally aU hail 1 cqii illy 
beloved and welcome to me ! If happy, 1 am to partake in ycur eleva- 
tion; if unhappy, you have still a n arm corner in my heart, and a 
retreat at Binfteld in the worst of times at your service. If you are a 
Tory, or thought so by any man, 1 know it can proceed from nothing 
but your gratitude to a few people who endeavoured to serve you, and 
whose politics were never your coiiccru. If you are a Whig, as I rather 
hope, and as I think your principles and mine [as brother poets) had 
ever a bias to the side of liberty, 1 know you will be an honest man and 
nn inoffensive one. Upon the whole, I know you arc incapable of bcin^ 
so much of cither p.irty as to be good for nothing. Therefore, once 
more, whatever you are or in whatever state you are, all hail 1 

One or two of jour own friends complained they had heard notiimg 
from you since the Queen’s death ; I told them no man livinc loved Mr. 
Gay better than I, yet I had not once written to him in all hLs ycya,;c. 
'Dus 1 thought a convincing proof how truly one may be a friend to 
another without telling him so every month. But they had reasons, 
loo, iheniMlves to allege in your excuse, as men who really value one 
anotlier will never want such as make their friends and themselves easy 
'I'he late tiniversal concern in public affairs threw us all into a hurry <>f 
spirits . even I, who am more a philosopher than to expect anything from 
any reign, was borne away with the current, and full of the expectation 
of the successor. During your journeys, I knew not whither to aim a 
letter after you ; that wa.s a sort of shooting flying : add ti’ this the 
demand Homer had upon me, to write fifty verses a day, besides learned 
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cause with indignation, and quitted the Court in a huff, carrying 
off with them into their retirement their kind gentle froUgi, 
AVith these kind lordly folks, a real Duke and Duchess, as 
delightful as those who harboured Don Quixote, and loved that 
dear old Sancho, Gay lived, and was lapped in cotton, and had 
hi5> plate of chicken, and his saucer of cream, and friski'd, and 
barked, and wheezed, and grew fat, and so ended. * I le I leoa me 
\cry melancholy and lazy, sadly plethoric, and only oci.ision- 
ally diverting in his latter days. But everybody lo\ed him, aiitl 
the remembrance of his pretty little tricks ; and the raging old 
Dean of Saint Patrick’s, chafing in his banishment, was afr.ml 
to open the letter uhich Pope wrote him announcing the sad 
news of the death of Gay. f 

notes, all which arc at a conclusion for this year Rejoice with rne, O 
my friend ' that inv labour is over ] tome .iiid make merry with nii* in 
much feasting. \Vc will feed among the lilies (by the lilies I me.ui the 
ladies) Are not the Rosalindas of bntam as chirming as the 
lindas of the Hague ? or have the two great P.nstor.il poets of our nation 
renounced love at the same timc^ for Philips, iminoital Philip'^, hath 
deserted, yea, and in a rustic manner kicked Ins Rosalind Dr. Pai nell 
and I have been inseparable ever since you went We arc now at the 
Bath, where (if you arc not, as 1 heartily hope, better cng.'igcd) your 
coming would be the greatest pleasure to us m the woild. Talk not of 
expenses . Homer shall support his children. I beg a line from you, 
directed to the Post-house in Bath Poor Pariu 11 is m on ill ^late of 
health. 

“Pardon me if I add a word of advirc in the poetical way. Write 
something on the King, or Prince-, or Princess. On whatsoever foot 
you may be with the Com t, this ran do no liann. 1 shall never know 
where to end, and am confounded in the many things 1 have to say to 
you, though they all amount hut to this, that I am, entirely, as ever, 

“Your,” &c 

G.ay took the advice “in the poetical way," .and published “An 
Epistle to a Lady, occ.isioned by the arrival of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales." But though this brought him access to Court, 
.and the attendance of the rriiicc and Princess at Ins farce oi th«: 
“What d’ye call it?” it did net bring him a place. On the arccssu n 
of George ll , he was ofTcieJ the situation of Gciitlc-inan Usiu-r 10 ihc 
Fniiccss Louisa (Her Highness being then two 5 ears old); but “by 
this offer,'’ says Johnson, “he thought himself insulted ’’ 

* ** Gay was a great cater. — As the French philosopher used to 
prove his existence by Coj^io, ergo r»;/r, the greate-t proof of G.'iy's 
existence is, Edit^ ergo est** — Conokkvic, in a letter to Pope, Spentc s 
Anecdotes. 

t Swift endorsed the letter— “On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s deatli ; 
received Dec. 15. but not read till the 2otb, by an impulse fuieboding 
i>ome misfortune " 

“It wa.s by SwifL*.s interest that Gay was made known to Lord Boling- 
broke, and obtained his patronage ” — Scott's Swi/t, vol, i. p. 156. 

Pope wrote on the occasion of Gay’s death, to Swift, thus .— 
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SwiA’s letters to him are beautiful : and having no purpose 
but kindness in ^v^tlng to him, no party aim to advocate, or 
slight or anger to wreak, every word the Dean says to his 
favourite is natural, trustworthy, and kindly. His admiration 
for Gay's parts and honesty, and his laughter at his weaknebses, 
were alike just and genuine. He paints his character in 
wonderful pleasant traits of jocular satire. “I writ lately to 
Mr. Pope," Swift says, writing to Gay: "I wish you had a 
little villakm in his neighbourhood ; but you are yet too volatile, 
and any lady with a coach and six horses would carry you to 
Japan." ** If your ramble," says Swift, in another letter, “ was 
on horseback, I am glad of it, on account of your health ; but I 
know your arts of patch mg up a journey between stage-coaches 
and friend's coaches — for you arc as arrant a cockney as any 
hosier in Cheapside. I have often had it in my head to put it 
into yours, that you ought to have some great work in scheme, 
which may take up seven years to finish, besides two or three 
under-ones that may add another thousand pounds to your 
stock. And then 1 shall be in loss pain about you. I know you 
can find dinners, but you love iwclvepcnny coaches too w'cll, 
without considering that the interest of a whole thousand 
pounds brings you but half-a-crown a day " And then Sw ift 
goes off from Gay to jjay some grand compliments to her Gr.ace 
the Duchess of Queensberry, in whose sunshine Mr. Gay was 
basking, and in whose radiance the Dean would have liked to 
warm himself too. 

But we have Gay here before us, in these letters — ^lazy, kindly, 
uncommonly idle ; rather slovenly, I'm afniid , for ever eating 
and saying good things , a little round French abbd of a man, 
sleek, soft-handed, and soft-hearted. 

Our object in these lectures is rather to describe the men thnii 
their works; or to deal with the latter only in as far as '.Iv'y 
seem to illustrate the character of their writers. Mr, fuy's 

“[/?« 5 , 

. One of ihe nearest and longest ties I have ever had i*. broken 
all on a sudden by the unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An 
inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three days.^ . . . He 
asked of you a few hours before when in acute torment by the inflamma- 
tion in his bowels and breast. ... His <iisters, wc suppose, will be his 
heirs, who are two widows. . . . Good God I how often arc we to die 
before we go quite off this stage ? In every friend we lo*e a part of 
ourselves, and the best part. God keep those we have left! few are 
worth praying for, and one's self the least of all." 
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" Fables/’ which were written to benefit that amiable Prince the 
Duke of Cumberland, the warrior of Dettingcn and CuHodcn. I 
have not. 1 own, been able to |)crusc since a period of very early 
youth ; and it must be confessed that they did not effect much 
Ixinefit upon the illustnous young Prince, whose manners they 
were intended to mollify, and whose natunil ferocity our gentle- 
hctirtixl Satirist perhaps proposed to restrain. But the six 
pastorals called the “Shepherd’s Week,” and the burlesque 
poem of “Trivia," any man fond of la^sy literature will find 
delightful at the present day, and must rend from beginning to 
end with pleasure. They are to pootiy what channing little 
Dresden china figures are to sculpture, graceful, minikin, 
fantastic; with a certain beauty alwnys accompanying them. 
The pretty little personages of the j^astoral, with gold clocks to 
their stockings, and fresh satin ribbons to their crooks and 
waistcoats and bodices, dance their loves to a niinuct-tiine 
played on a bird-organ, approach the charmer, or nish fiom 
the false one daintily on their red-heeled tiptoes, and die of 
despair or rapture, with the most pathetic little grins anti ogles ; 
or repose, simpering at each other, under an arbour of pe.i-green 
crockery , or piping to pretty flocks that have just been washed 
with the best Naples in a stream of Bergamot. (Jay's gay plan 
seems to me far plcasnnter than that of Philijjs— his rival and 
J^ope’s— a serious and dreary idyllic cockney , not tliat (Jay'-s 
“ Biimkincls’’ and “ Hobnehas” are a whit more natural than 
the w'ould-l)e serious characters of the other posture-master ; but 
the quality of this true humourist was to laugh and make laugh, 
though always with a secret kindness and tenderness, to perform 
the drollest little antics and ca|3ors, but always with a certain 
grace, and to sweet music — as you may have seen a Savoyard 
boy abroad, with a hurdy-gurdy and a monkey, turning over 
head and heels, or clattoriiig and pirouetting in a pair of wooden 
shoes, yet always with a look of love and appeal in bis bright 
eyes, and a smile that asks and wins affection and protection. 
Happy they who have that sweet gift of nature ' It was this 
which made the great folk and Court ladies free and friendly 
with John Gay — which made Pope and Arbuthnot love him— 
which melted the savage heart of Swift when he thought of him 
— and drove away, for a moment or two, the daik frenzies 
which obscured the lonely tyrant's brain, as he heard Gay’s 
voice with its simple melody and artless ringing laughter. 
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What used to be said about Rubini, qtiil avail des lartnes 
diin^ hi 7 ‘oix, may Ixj said of Gay,* and of one other humourist 
of whom we shall have to speak. In almost every ballad of his, 
however slight, + in the “Heggar's Opera and 111 its weari- 

* “ Gay, like Goldsmith, had a musical talent. ‘ He couM play on the 
flute,’ sayb Malone, * and was, therefore, enabled to adapt so happily 
some of the airh m the Beggars Opera.' " — Notes to Spenu. 
t “ 'Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring 
All on a rock reclined^ 

Wide o'er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look , 

Her head was crown'd with willows 
That trembled o’er the brook. 

* Twelve months are gone and over. 

And nine long tedious day'i ; 

Why didst thou, venturous lover— 
why didst thou trust the seas? 

Cease, cease, thou cruel Ocean, 

And let my lover rest , 

Ah I what's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast ? 

' I'hc merchant, robb’d of pleasure. 

Sees tempests in dcsp.nir ; 

But what’s the loss of trcasuic 
To losing of my dear’ 

Should you some coast be laid on. 

Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You'd find a richer maiden. 

But none that loves you so 

* How can they say that Nature 
Has nothing made in vain ; 

Why, then^ beneath the water 
Shoiilil hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck the wandering lover. 

And leave the maid to weep ? ' 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus wailed she for her dear ; 

Repay’d each blast with sighing, 

Each billow with a tear ; 

When o'er the white wave stooping. 

His floating corpse she spy'd ; 

Then like a lily drooping. 

She bow'd her head and died.” 

A Ballad from the *'What d*ye call " 

“What can be prettier than G.iy's ballad, or, rather, Swift’s. Arbuth- 
not's, Pope’s and Gay's, in the ‘ What d'ye call it ? ’ ‘ 'Tw.i*! wnen the 
seas were roaring’? I have been well informed that they all con- 
tributed.”— CcpnyVr to l/nwiUf 1783. 

} “Dr. Swift had bcy:n observing once to Mr. Gay, what an odd 
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some continuation (where the verses are to the full as pretty as 
in the first piece, however), there is a peculiar, hinted, pathetic 
sweetness and melody. It charms and melts you. It's in- 
definable, but It e.\ists ; and is the property of John Gay's and 
Oliver Goldsmith's best verse, as fragrance is of a violet, or 
freshness of a rose. 

Let me read a piece from one of his letters, which is so famous 
that most people heic arc no doubt familiar vvith it, but so 
delightful that it is always pleasant to hear . — 

" I have just passed part of this summer at an old romantic seat 
of my Lord Ilarcoiiii’s, w'hich lie lent me. It overlooks a 
common field, where, under the shade of a haycock, sat two 
lovers as constant ns ever wc'rc foiiiul m lomance — beneath a 
spreading Ix'ceh. The name of the one (let it sound as it will) 
was John Hew'et , of the other Sar.ili Diew. John was a well- 
set man, about live-and twenty, Sarah a brown woman of 
eighteen. John had for several months borne the lalxjiir of the 
day in the same field w'lih Sarih , »vheii she milked, it was his 
morning and evening charge to bring the cows to her p.iil. 
Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, of the whole 
neighbourhood, for all they aimed at was the blameless posses- 
sion of each other in marriage It was but this very morning 
that he had obtained her parents' consent, and it was Imt till the 
next week that they were to wait to be h.ijipy. Perhaps this 
very day, in the inteVvals of iheirwoik, they were talking of their 
wedding-clothes ; and John was now matching several kinds of 
poppies and field-fiowers to her complexion, to make her a 
prasent of knots for the day. While they were thus employed 
(it w'as oil the last of July) .'i teinble storm of thunder and 

pretty sort uf ihiiig a Newgate P'tsLural iniglit make. Clay w^as inclined 
to try at such a thing for sonic ti.nc, but afterwards thought it would be 
better to write a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to 
the Bc^ar^s Opera He bc^nn on it, and when he fust mentioned it 
to bwift, the Doctor did not murh like the project As he earned it 
on, he showed what he v rote to huth of us; and we now and tlien gave 
a correction, or a word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of Ins own 
writing. When it was done, neither of us^ thought it would succeed. 
We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it over, said, ' It wrotild 
either take gieatly, or be damned confoundedly.’ Wv were all at the 
first night of it, 111 great uncertainty of the event, til! we were very 
much eiicoumged by ovei hearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the 
next box to U!>, say, ‘It w'lll do — it must doh-I see it in the eye-s of 
them!’ I'hib was a good while before the first act was over, and so 
gave us ease soon ; for the Duke [besides his own good taste] has a more 
particular knack than any one now living in discovering the taste of the 
public He was quite right in this as usual ; the good-nature of the 
audience appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a 
clamour of applause. "—Pope. Spence's A necdotes. 
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lightning arose, lliat drove the labourers to what shelter the 
trees or hedges aflorded. Sarah, frightened and out of breath, 
sunk on a haycock ; and John (who never separated from her), 
sat by her side, having raked two or three heaps together, to 
secure her. Immediately there was heard so loud a crack, as if 
heaven had burst asunder. The labourers, all solicitous for 
each other’s safety, called to one another : those that were near- 
est our lovers, hearing no answer, stepped to the place whcie 
they lay : they first saw a little smoke, and after, this faithful 
pair — ^Jjhn, with one arm about his Sarah's neck, and the other 
held over her face, as if to screen her from the lightning. They 
were struck dead, and already grown stiff and cold in this lender 
posture. There was no mark or discolouring on their bodies — 
only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, and a small spot 
Ijctwccn her breasts. They were buried the next day in one 
grave." 

And the proof that this description is delightful and beautiful 
is, that the great Mr. Pope admired it so much that he thought 
proper to steal it .and to send it off to a certain lady and wit, 
with whom he pretended to be in love in those days— my Lord 
Duke of Kingston's daughter, and married to Mr. Wortley 
Montagu, then His Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople. 

We are now come to the greatest name on our list- the 
highest among the poets, the highest among the English wits 
and humourists with whom we have to rank him. If the author 
of the Dunciad " be not a humourist, if the poet of the *' Kaj:)e 
of the Lock " lx: not a wit, who deserves to be called so ? 
Hesides that bnlli.int gemus .xnd immense fame, for both of 
which we shonld respect him, men of letters should admire him 
as being the greatest literary artist that England has seen. He 
polished, he refined, he thought ; he took thoughts from other 
works to adorn and complete his own ; borrowing an idea or a 
cadence from another poet as he would a figure or a simile f\< rii 
a flower, or a river, stream, or any object which struck him in Jus 
walk, or contemplation of Nature. He began to imitate at an 
e.arly ng* ; * and taught himself to WTite by copying printed books. 

* “ Waller, Spenser, and Dryden were Mr. Pope's great favourites, 
in the order they are named, in his first reading, till he was about 
twelve years old. ^ — Pope. Spence's Anectioies 

Mr. Pope's father (who was an honest merchant, and dealt in 
Holland, wholesale) was no poet, but he used to set him to make 
English verses when very young^ He was pretty difftcult in being 
pleased; and used often to send him back to new turn th^m ‘These 
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Then he passed into the hands of the priests, and from his first 
clerical master, ivho came to him when he was eight years old, 
he went to a school at Twyford, and another school at Hyde 
Park, at w'hich places he unlearned all that lie had got from his 
first instructor. At tw'elvc years old, he went with his father 
into Windsor Forest, and there learned for a few months under 
a fourth priest. " And this was all the teaching I ever had," he 
said, '* and God knows it extended a very little way.” 

When he had done with his priests he took to reading by 
himself, for which he had a very great eagerness and cnthuciasni, 
especially for poetry. He learnt versification from Dryden, he 
said. In his youthful poem of " Alcandcr," he mutated every 
poet, Cowley, Milton, Spenser, Smtius, Homer, Virgil. Tn a 
iew ye.iis he had dipped into a great numlxT of the ICnghsh, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek pods. “'Ihis I did," he 
says, “without any design, except to amuse myself; and got 
the languages by hunting after the stones in the several poets 
I lead, rather than read the books to get the languages. I 
followed eveiywhiTc as iny fancy led me, and was like a boy 
gathering flowers in the fields .ind woods, just as they fell in his 
way. 'Ihese five or siv yc.ars I loi^ked upon as the happiest in 
iny life ” Is not heron beautiful holiday picture? The forest 
and the fairy story-lxirik — the boy spelling Ariosto or Virgil 
under the trees, battling with the Cid for the love of Chimfeine, 
or dreaming of Arniitla’s garden — ptuce and sunshine round 


are not good rhimes ; ' for that was my husband's word for verses.”^ 
Fork's Mo iJiisK. Sf>fnce. 

1 wrote things, I'm ashamed to say how soon. Part of an Epic 
Poem when about twelve The scene of it lay at Rhodes and some 
of the neighbouring islands; and the poem opeiiid under water with a 
description of the Court of Neptune. "—Pore Ibid 

“ 1-1 IS perpetual application (after he sot to study of himselO reduced 
him in four years' time lo so bad a state of health, that, after trying 
physicians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give way to his 
distemper ; and sat down calmly in a full expectation of deatli in a 
short time Under this thought, he wrote letters to take a last farewell 
of some of his more particular friends, and, among the rest, one to the 
Abb^ Southcote 'i he Abbe was extremely concerned both for his very 
ill state of he.ilth and the resolution he said he had taken. He thought 
there might yet be hope, and went immediately to Dr. KadclifTc, with 
whom he was well acquainted, told him Mr. Pope's case, got fuH 
directions fmm him, and earned them down to Pope m Windsor Forest. 
The chief thing the Doctor ordered him was to apply less, and to nde 
every rlay. The following hts advice soon restored him to his health.** 
— Porii Spence, 
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about — tho kindest love and tenderness waiting for him at his 
quiet home yonder— and Genius throbbing m his young heart, 
and whispering to him, “You shall be great, you shall be 
famous ; you too shall love and sing ; you w ill sing her so nobly 
that some kind heait shall forget you arc weak and ill formed. 
Kvery poet had a love. Fate must give one to you too,” — and 
day by clay he walks the forest, very likely looking out for that 
charmer. “ 'They were the happiest days of his hre," ho says, 
when ho was only dreaming of his f.iine : when he had gained 
that mistress she was no consoler. 

ITiat charmer made her appearance, it would seem, about 
the year 1705, when Pope was seventeen. Lettcis of Ins aie 

extant, addressed to a certain Lady , whom the youth 

courted, and to whom he ex-pressed his ardour m language, to 
say no worse of it, that is entirely pert, odious, and iifTected. 
He imitated love-corn positions as he had been iniitatiiig love- 
poems just liefore — it was a sham mistress he courted, and a 
sham passion, exjm'ssed as became it. 'I'hcse unlucky letters 
found their w.iy into pimt years afterwards, and were sold to 
the congenial Mr. C'urll, If any of iny hearers, a.s I hope they 
may, should take a fancy to look at PoiJo's correspondence, let 
them pass over that fust part of it; ovei, j)erhaps, almost all 
Pope’s letters to w'oinen , in which theio i.s a lone of not 
pleasant gallantly, and, amidst a profusion of complinnmts and 
politenesses, a something which makes one distrust the little 
pert, prurient baid. There is very little indeed to say about 
his loves, and that little not edifying. He wrote flames and 
raptures and elaborate vei-se and prose for Lady Mary W’oitley 
Montagu; but that passion probably came to a climax in an 
impertinence, and was extinguished by a box on the ear, or 
some such rebuff, and he began on a sudden to hate her w ith 
a fervour much more genuine than that of his love had bji ii. 
It was a feeble puny grimace of love, and paltering with 
pasHon. After Mr. Pope had sent off one of his fine composi- 
tions to Lady Mary, he made a second diaft from the rough 
copy, and favoured some other friend with it. He was so 
charmed with the letter of Gay’s that I have just quot^ d, that 
he had copied that and amended it, and sent it to Ladv Mary 
as his own. A gentleman who writes letters d deux Jun^ and 
after having poured out his heart to the beloved, serves up the 
same dish rickauffi^ to a friend, is not very much in earnest 
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about his loves, however much he may be in bis piques and 
vanities when his impertinence gets its due. 

Hut, save that unlucky part of the *' Pope Correspondence," 
I do not know, in the range of our lilcralure, volumes more 
delightful.* You live in them in the finest company m the 

“ il/r. Po/e to the Ri.v. Jfr. Broom ^ Pul/iaWj Nofjbth, 

. 1710 * 

"Dear Str, — I intended to write to you on this melancholy subject, 
the death of Mr. l-cnton, before yours c.iinc, but st;^cd to nave 
informed myself and you of the circumstances of it All I hctir is, that 
he felt a f^radual deLoy, though so caily tii life, and was declining for 
five or SIX months.^ ft was not, .as 1 apprehended, the gout in his 
stomach, but, I believe, lathcr a complication first of gross humours, 
as he w.'is naturally coipulcnt, not discharging themselves, as he used no 
sort of exercise No man better bore the appro.achcs of his dissdUition 
(as 1 am told), or with less ostentatiuii yielded up his being. 'Ihe great 
modesty which you k.iow was natur.d lu him, .ind the great contempt 
he had foi all sorts of vanity and parade, never appeared more than m 
his last moments: he had .i coii^cinu« sitislaction Qiu doubt) in acting 
right, ill feeling himself honest, true, .ind unprcteiuling to more than his 
own. So lie died ns he lived, with llinl secret, yet sufTicicnt contentment 

“As to any papers left behind him, 1 d.arc say tlicy can be hut few; 
for this reason, he never wiotc out of v.'inity, or thought murh of the 
applause of men 1 know an instance when he did his utmost to 
conceal his own merit that way ; and if we join to this his natural love 
of e-ase, I fancy we must expect little of this sort at least, I have heard 
of none, except some few further remarks on Waller (which his cautious 
integrity made him Ic.'ive an uidcr to be given to Mr 'J'on<>oii), .niid 
perhaps, though it is many) cm s •>iiicc 1 saw it, a translation of the 
first hook of Oppian, lie liad begun a tragedy of Dton^ but made 
small progress in it. 

“As to his other affairs, be died poor but honest, leaving no debts or 
legacies, except of a few pounds to Mr Trumbull and my lady, iii token 
of respect, gratefulness, and imitual esteem. 

“1 shall with plensiiic take upon me to draw this amuhle, pinct, 
deserving, unpretending, Chiistioii, and philosophical char.'iclcr in his 
epitaph. There truth may be spoken m a few words; as for flourish, 
and oratory, and poetry, I leric them to younger and more lively 
writers, such as love writing for writing’s sake, and would rather show 
their own fine parts than rcfjort the valuable ones of any other man. 
So the elegy 1 renounce. 

“ 1 condole with you from my heart on the loss of so worthy a man 
and a friend to n't both. ... 

“Adieu; let us love his nicino^ and prolit by his example. Am 
very sincerely, dear sir, “ Your aflfectiunatc and real servant.” 

“ To the Earl of Burlington, 

“ A u^ist I7t4 

•‘My Lord,— I f your mare could speak, she would give you an 
account of what extraordiiiaiy company she had on the road, which, 
since she cannot do, I will. 

“ It was the enterpnsing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonson, who, mounted on a stone-horse, overtook me in Windsor Forest. 
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world. A little stately, perhaps ; a little apprHi and conscious 
that they are speaking to whole generations who arc listening ; 
but in the tone of their voices — pitched, as no doubt they are. 

He said he heard I desiipied for Oxford, the seat of the Muses, and 
would, as my bookseller, by all means accom^ny me thither. 

**1 asked him where he got his horse? He answered he got it of his 
publisher; ‘for that rogue, my printer,' said he, 'disappointed me I 
hoped to put him in good humour by a treat at the tavern of a brown 
fncassfe of rabbits, which cost ten shillings, with two quarts of wine, 
besides my conver'^ation. 1 thought myself cock-sure of his horse, 
which he readily promised me, but said that Mr. Tonson had just such 
another design of going to Cambridge, expecting there the cony of a 

new kind of Horace from Dr. ; and if Mr. Tonson went, ne was 

pre-engaged to attend him, being to have the printing of the said copy. 
So, in short, 1 borrowed this stone-horse of my publisher, which he 
had of Mr, Oldmixon for a debt He lent me, ton, the pretty boy you 
see after me. JJe was a smutty dog yesterday, and cost me more than 
two hours to wash the ink oflf his face ; but the devil is a fair-conditioned 
devil, and very forward m his catechism. If you have any more bags, 
he shall carry them ' 

1 thought Mr Lintot’s civility not to be neglected, so gave the hoy 
a small bag containing three shirts and an KIzevir Virgd, .itid, mounting 
in an instant, proceeded on the road, with my man before, my courteous 
stationer beside, and the aforesaid devil behind. 

"Mr. l.intot began in this manner: *Now, damn them! What if 
thev should put It into the newstiaper how you and I went together 
to Oxford? What would 1 care? If 1 should go down into Siissev, 
they would say 1 was gone to the Speaxer; but what cif that? If my 
son were but big enough to go on uith the business, by (i-d, 1 would 
keep as good company as old Jacob ' 

"Hereupon, I inquired of his son. *l1ic lad,' says he, 'his fine 
parts, but is somewhat sickly, much as vou are. I spate for nothing in 
Ills education at Westminster. Pray, don’t you think Westminster to 
he the best school in England? Most of the late Ministry came out 
of it ; so did many of this Ministry. 1 hope the boy will make his 
fortune ' 

" ' Don’t you design to let him pass a year at Oxford ? ' * To what 
purpose?' said he. 'The Universities do but make pedants, and I 
intend to breed him a man of business.’ 

"As Mr Lintot was talking 1 observed he sat uneasy on his Scaddle, 
for which 1 expressed some solicitude * Nothing,* says he * I can h*^ar 
it ue'.l enough ; but, since we have the day befure tis, methinks it wo'ild 
be vet y pleasant fur you to rest awhile under the woods ' When ue 
were alighted, ‘ See, here, what a mighty pretty Horace I have in my 
pocket 7 What if you amused yourself in turning an ode till we mount 
again? Lord' if you pleased, what a clever miscellany miglil }ou 
make at leisure hours! ' ' Perhaps I may,’ said I, 'if wc ride oa : the 
motion is an aid to my fancy* a round tiot very much awakens my 
spirits ; then jog on apace, and I’ll think as hard as 1 can.* 

"Silei>ce ensued for a full hour; after which Mr Lintot lugged the 
reins, stopped short, and broke out, 'Well, sir, how far have }>ou 
gone?' 1 answered, seven miles. 'Z — ds^ sir,’ said Lintot, * 1 thought 
you had done seven stanzas. Oldisworth, in a ramble round Wimbledon 
HUl, would translate a whole ode in half this time. I’U sa> that for 
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beyond the mere conversation key— in the expression of their 
thoughts, their various views and natures, there is something 
generous, and cheering, and ennobling. You are in the society 

Oldisworth [though I lobt by his Timothy's], he translates an ode of 
Horace the quickest of any man m England 1 remember Dr King 
would write verses in a tavern, three hours after he could not speak : 
and there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old chariot of his, between 
Fleet Ditch and St. Giles's Found, shall make you half a Job.’ 

'Fray, Mr. Lmtot,' said I, *now you talk of translators, what is 
your method of m.ina^ing them?' *hir,’ replied he, 'these arc the 
saddest pack of rogues at the world ; in a hungry fit, they’ll swear they 
understand all the Luicuages 111 the universe. I have known one of 
them take down a Greek book upon my counter and cry, " Ah, ihis is 
Hebrew, and must read it from the Litter end " By G-^, 1 can never 
be sure in these fellows, for 1 neither undet stand Greek, Latin, French, 
nor Italian myself But this is my way* I agree with them for ten 
shillings per sheet, with a proviso that I will have tlieir doings corretted 
with whom 1 please : so by one or the other they are led at List to the 
true sense of an author ; my judgment giving the negative to all my 
translators ’ ‘Then how arc you sme these correttors may not impose 
upon you?' *Why, I get any civil gentleman (c'pecially any Scotch- 
man) that comes into my shop, to read the original to me in Kiigltsh ; 
by Inis I know, whether my first translator be deficient, and whether my 
corrector merite his money or not. 

“ * I’ll tell you what happened to me last month. I bargained with 
S— — for a new version of Lucrctin^x to publish against lonson's, 
agreeing to pay the author so many sliilhngs at his producing so nuiny 
lilies. He made a great progresb in a very short tune, and 1 gave it Co 
the corrector to compare witti the Latin; but he went directly to 
Creech’s transLition, and found it the same, word fur word, all but the 
first page Now, what d’ye think I did ? I arrested the translator for 
a cheat; nay, and 1 stopped tin* lorrector’s pay, too, upon the proof 
that he had made use of Creech instead of the ongin.'il.' 

“ ' Pray tell me next how you deal willi the critics ?’ * Sir,’ said he, 
^nothing mote easy. I can silence the most foriiiidable of them . the 
rich ones for .a sheet apiece of the blotted manuscript, winch cost me 
nothing ; ihey’ll go about with it to their actiuain lance, aiid^ pretend 
they had it from the author, who submitted it to their correction : this 
has given some of them such an air, th.it m time they come to be con- 
sulted with and dedicated to as the tip-top ciilics of the town —As for 
the poor critics, I’il give you one instance of my management, by which 
you may guess the rest ; A lean man, that looked like a very good 
scliolar, came to me t'other day ; he turned over your Homer, sliook his 
head, shrugged up his slioulders, and pish'd at every line of it. " One 
would wonder,” says he, "at the strange presumption of some men; 
Homer is no surh easy task as every stripling, every versifier”—— he 
w.'is going on when my wife called to dinner. " Sir,” said 1, " will you 
please to eat a piece of beef with me ? ” Mr. Lintoi,” said he, *' I 
am very sorry you should be at the expense of this great book : I am 
really concerned on your account ” "Sir, I am much obliged to you ; 
if you can dine upon a piece of beef, together ivith a slice of pud- 
ding”— "Mr. Lintnt, I do not say but Mr. Pojjc, if he would con- 
descend to advise with men of learning”—" "Sir, the pudding is 
upon the table, if you please to go in.” My critic complies , he comes 
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of men ^vho have filled the greatest parts m the world's story 
— ^you are with St. John the statesman ; Pcterl:)orough the 
conriueror; Swift, the greatest wit of all times; Gay, the 
kindliest laugher, — it is a privilege to sit in that company. 
Delightful and generous banquet ! with a little faith and a little 
fancy any one of us here may enjoy it, and conjure up those 
great figures out of the past, and listen to their wit and wisdom. 

to a taste of your poetry, and tells me in the same breath that the book 
is commendable, and the pudding excellent. 

“‘Now, sir,* continued Air. Lintot, ‘in return for the frankness I 
have shown, pray tell me, is ic the opinion of your friends at Court that 
my Lord Landsdowne will be brought to the bar or not ?* I told him I 
heard he would not, and I hoped it, my Lord being one I had particular 
obligations to — ‘That may be,* replied Mr. Lintut ; ‘but by G — if he 
is not, I shall lose the printing of a very good trial ’ 

“These, my Lord, arc a few trails with which you discern the genius 
of Air Lin tot, wb ich I ha^ e chosen for the subject of a letter. 1 dropped 
hull as soon as 1 got to Oxford, and paid a visit to my Lord Carlelon, 
at Middleton, . . • “1 am,’’ &c. 

“ Dr, Swift to Mr. Dope. 

“.S’**//. 29, 1725. 

“ I AM now returning to the noble scene of Dublui'-iiito ihe ^rand 
ntottvie —for ftar of burying my parts ; to signalise iiiyscif among curates 
and vicars, and correct all corruptions crept in relating to the weight 
of bicad-and-butter through those dominions where 1 govern. I have 
emiiloycd my time (besides ditching) in finishing, correcting, amending, 
ami transcribing my ‘Travels* iGullivcr's], in four parts complete, 
newly augmented, and intended for the press when the world shall 
deserve them, or rather, when a printer shall be found brave enough 
to ventuie his ears 1 like the scheme of our meeting after distresses 
and dispersions ; but the chief end I propose to myself in all my labours 
is to vex the world rather than divert it ; and if I could compass tliat 
design without hurting my own person or fortune, I would be the most 
indefatigable writer you have ever seen without reading I am exceed- 
ingly pleased that you have done with translations ; Lord Treasurer 
Oxford often lamented that a rascally world should lay you under a 
necessity of misemploying your genius for so long a lime ; but since yi»u 
will now be so much better employed, when you think of the world, 
give It one lash the more at my request. I have ever hated all nations, 
professions, and coinmiiniiies ; and all my love is towards individ .als — 
for instance, 1 hate the tribe of lawyers, but I Jove Councillor P jf'h-a- 
one and Judge Such-a-one it is so with phyacians (I will not sprak 
of my own trade), soldiers, English, Scotch, French, and the re* i. But 

f iripcipally I hate and detest that animal called man — although I heartily 
ove John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. ^ ^ 1 . 

.1 have got materials towards a treatise proving the falsi :y ci 
that definition animal rationale^ and to show it should be onlv nation's 
capax . . . The matter is so clear that it will admit of no dispute— 
nay, i will hold a hundred pounds that you and 1 agree in the point . . . 

" Mr Lewis sent me an account of Dr Arbulhnot's illnc^-*, which is 
a very sensible afiliction to me, who, by living so long out the wond, 
liavc lost that hardness of lieait contracted by years and general conver- 
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Mind that there is ahrays a certain rrrrAc/ alxiut great mcn^ 
they may be as mean on many points as you or I, but they carry 
their great air — ^Ihey speak of common life more largely and 
generously than common men do — they legard the uorld with 
a manlier countenance, and sec its real features more fairly than 
the iJinid shufflcis who only dare to look up at life through 
blinkers, or to have an opinion when there is a crowd to back 
it. He who reads these noble records of a past age, salutes and 
revel eiicos the gro.it spirits who adorn it. You may go home 
now' and talk with St. John ; you may take a loluiue from your 
libraiy and listen to Swift and Poix?. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would saj to him. 
Try 10 frequent the company ol your betters. In books and life 

satioti. 1 am ikuly losing fricmls, and neillirr %ekin^ nor getting 
oihri%.. Oh I if the world had but a dozen of Arbuthtiots in U, 1 would < 
burn iny * Travels ' ! " 

“ Mr. Pope I0 Dr. Swift. 

October 15, 1725 

“ I AM wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your kind .inswcr. 

It imk(.s me hope you tre coming towards 11s, and that you incline 
more and m 01 e to your old fru lid'*. . . . Here is one [Lord Uoliiigbrokci 
who wa>‘ once a powerful planet, but has now (after long experience 
of all that comes of shinin:;) le.’irned to b' content with rctmnmg to his 
hist point without the tliouglii or ambition of sinning at nil. Here is 
another [Edward, K.irl of OsfoidJ, who tliiiilcs oin. of the greatest 
glories of his father nas to have distinguisln-d mid loved you, and who 
loves you hcreditanl) . Here is Arbuthnot, recovered fruiii the jaws of 
death, and more pic ised viitii the hope of su&ing you again than of 
rcvic-wiiig a world, every pnrl of winch he has long despised but what 
IS made up of a few men like yourself. ... 

“Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories arc by Whigs-— and 
gencnlly by 'Jones loo Rccniise he had humour, he w.is supposed to 
have dc.i 1 t with Dr bwift, in like manner as u ben any one had learning 
formerly, he wae thought to have dealt with the devil . . 

" Josrd Bolingbroke had not the least harm by his fall ; 1 wish he had 
received no more by Ins other fall. But Lord Bolingbroke is the most 
improved nixnd since you saw him, that ever was impiovcd without 
.slnfting into a new hody, or being futullo tmnus ab angclts 1 have 
oritu luiagmed to myscif, that if ever all of 11s meet again, after so many 
vai letics and changes, after so much of the old w orld .'ind of the old 
man in each of us has been .lUered, that scarce a single thought of the 
one, any more than a single atom of the other, remains j* list tJic s.ime ; 

I have fancied, 1 say, (hat _we should meet like the nghteuus in the 
millennium, quite in peace, divested of all our foriner lussions, smiling 
at our^ past follies, and content to enjoy the kingdom of the just in 

II inquillity. 

I designed to have left the following page for Dr. Arbuthnot to till, 
but lie is so touched with the period in yours to me, concermiig him, 
that he iiuends to .answer it by a whole letter. • • •" 
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that is the most wholesome society ; leam to admire rightly ; 
the great pleasure of life is that. Note what the great men 
admired ; they admired great things : narrow spirits admire 
basely, and worship meanly. I know nothing in any story more 
gallant and cheering than the love and friendship which this 
company of famous men bore towards one another. There 
never has been a society of men more friendly, as tlicre never 
was one more illustrious. Who dares qu.arrei with Mr. Pope, 
great and famous himself, for liking the society of men great and 
famous? and for liking them for the qualities whicli made them 
so ? A mere pretty fellow from White’s could not have written 
the Patriot King," and would very likely have despised little 
Mr. Pope, the decrepit Papist, whom the great St John held to 
be one of the best and greatest of men ; a mere nobleman of the 
Court could no more have won Pareclona, than he could have 
written Peterborough’s letters to Pope,* which arc as witty as 
Congreve: a mere Irish Dean could not have written “Gulli- 
ver , " and all these men loved Pope, and I*ope loved all these 

* Of the E.^rl of PeterborouRh, Walpole says ’ — “ He was one of 
those moil of careless wit and negligent grace, who scatter a thousand 
hen-mots and idle verses, which we painful compilers gather and hoard, 
till the authors stare to And themseUes authors. Such was thi'. lord, 
of an advantageous figure and enterprising spirit ; as gallant as Ainadis 
and as brave; but a Tittle more expeditious in his journeys: for he is 
snid to have seen more kings and more postillions tli m any man in 
Europe . . . He was a man, as lus friend said, who would neither live 
Bor die like any other mortal." 

“ From the Earl of Peierhorough to Pope. 

“ You must receive my letters with a just impartiality, and give 
grains of allowance for a gloomy or rainy d.iy ; I sink grievously with 
the weather-glass, and am quite spiritless when oppressed with the 
thoughts of a birthday or a return. 

“l3utirul aflfection was bringing me to town; but undntiful haziness, 
and being much out of order, keep me in the coiiiitiy: however, if 
alive, I must make my appearance nt the birthday. . 

“You seem to think it vexatious that I shall allow you but ).nc 
wom.in at a time either to praise or love. If 1 dispute with you i'p<<n 
this point, I doubt every jury will give a verdict against me. So, sir, 
with ,1 Mahometan indulgence, I allow your pluralities, the favt'unte 
privih'ge of our church. 

“ I find you don't mend upon correction ; again I tell you yon must 
not think of women in a reasonable w'ay ; you know we always make 
goddesses of those we adore upon earth ; and do not all the good men 
tell us we must lay aside rcaaon in what relates to the Deity ? 

“ . . . T should have been glad of anything of Swift’s. Pray, when 
you write to him next, tell him I expect him with impatience, in .i place 
as odd and as much out of the way as hinuselL “ Yours.” 

Peterborough married Mrs Anastasia Robinson, the celebrated singer. 
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men. To name his friends is to name the best men of his time. 
Addison had a senate ; Pope rcxcrcnced his equals. He spoke 
of Swift with respect and admiration always. His admiration 
for Bolingbrokc was so great, that when sonic one said of his 
friend, " There is something in that groat man which looks as if 
he was placed here by mistake,” "Yes,” Pope answered, "and 
when the comet appeared to us a month or two ago, I had 
sometimes an imagination that it might possibly lx* come to 
carry nim home as a coach comes to one's door for visitors." 
So these great spirits spoke of one another. Show me six of the 
dullest middle-aged gentlemen that ever dawdled round a club 
table so faithful and so friendly. 

We h.ivc said before that the chief w'lts of this time, willi the 
exception of Congreve, were what we should now call men’s 
men. They spent many hours of the foiir-and-twcnty, a fourth 
part of each day nearly, m clubs and coffee-houses, where they 
dined, drank, and smoked. Wit and news went by word of 
mouth ; a journal in 1710 contained the very smallest jKjrtion 
of one or the other. The cliiefs sixikc, the faithful habiUUs sat 
round ; strangers came to wonder and listen. Old Dryden had 
his headquarters at "Will's,'' m Russell Street, at the corner 
of Row Street: at w'hich place Pope saw him wlicn he was 
twelve years old. I'lie company used tu assemble on the first 
flexjr — what was called the chning-room iJoor m those days— and 
sat at various tables smoking their pipes. It is recorded that 
the beaux of the day thought it a gre:it honour to lie allowed to 
take a pinch out of T)ryden‘> snuff-box. When Addison liegan 
to reign, he with a certain crafty propiiety — a policy let us call it 
— which belongc*d to his nature, set up his court, and appointed 
the officers of his royal house. His palace was " Button’s," 
opposite "Will’s.”* A rpnet opjxisition, a silent assertion of 
empire, distiiiguishod this great man. Addison’s ministers were 
Budgell, Tickell, Philips, C'arey ; his master of the horse, honest 

* " Button had been a servant in the Countess of Warwick’s famib*. 
who, under the patronaf'e of Addison, kept a coflee-hoiise on the south 
side of Kussell Street, about two doors from Covent Garden. Here it 
was that the wits of that time used to assemble It »s said that when 
Addison had suffered any vexation from the Countess, lie withdrew the 
company from Dutton’s house. 

" From the coffee-house he went aeain to a (.ivem, where he often 
F.it latr and drank too much wine " — Dr, Johnson. 

Will's Coffee-house was on the west side nf Bow Street, and ' ' corner 
of Russell Street." — See Handbook iif Lottdon. 
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Dick Steele, who was what Duroc was to Napoleon, or Hardy 
to Nelson . the man who performed Jus master’s bidding, and 
would have cheerfully died in his quarn*!. Addison lived W’ith 
these ijcople for seven or eight hours every day. The male society 
passed over their punch-bowls and tobacco-pipes about as much 
time as ladies of that age spent over spadillc and nianillc. 

For a brief sp.ice, upon coming up to tenvn, Pope formed part 
of King loseph's court, and was his rather too eager and obse- 
quious humble servant.* Dick Steele, the editor of the Tailer, 
Mr. Addison’s man, and his own man loo- a pcison'of no little 
figure in the* world of letters — ^j)atroniscd the young poet, and 
set him a task or two. Young Mr. Pope did the task very 
quickly and smartly (he had been at tin* feet, quite as a boy, of 
Wycherley’s I* decrepit reputation, and propped up for a year 

“My ncqiiaintancc with Mr. .Addison commenced m 1712 : I liked 
him tlici) as well as 1 liked any man, and w'as very fond of liis coaversa- 
tiun It u. as \ cry soon after that Mi Addison advised me ‘ not to be 
content with the applause of half the nation ’ He used to talk much 
.iiul oftt n to mu, of moderation m parties and used to blame his dear 
fiiend Steele foi being too much of a party man. He encouraged me in 
my design of tinnshuing the Jlteid, which w.as begun that year, and 
fiiiislicd in 17 t8.” — Popk. SPewe s Anecdoir^. 

“Addison had Budgell, and 1 think Philips, in the house with him. 
—Gay they would call one of my flcz'CS.—'\ hey were angry with me for 
keeping su much willi Di. Swift and some of the hate Ministry.” — Poi*E. 
.S pent c s A fu cdotes^ 

t ''To Mi. mount, 

"Jan 21, 1715-16 

“ I know of nothing that w'lll he so interesting to yon at present as 
'=oTr>e iimiinstniiccs of the hast act of that eminent comic poet and our 
friend, Wycherley . Tie had ofieii told me, and i douhl not he did all 
his .11 qnaintancc, that he would ni irry as soon as his life was desjiaircdof. 
Accordingly, a few clays before his death, he underwent the ceremony, 
.and joined together those two sacraments which wise men say we should 
be ihe last lo rec«ivc, for, if you observe, malrimony is placed afti'r 
evlicme unction in our caLcchisin, as a kind of hint of the order of true 
111 which ihc) are to be taken The old man then lay down, satisfied in 
t.\f' consciousncis of having, by this one act, obliged a w'oman wt « (he 
wa-. told) had merit, and shown an heroic r»*sei Imcnt of ihe ill-us of 
h.s Mc\t heir. Some hundred pounds which lie had with the la ly ais- 
chaiged his debts a jomtiiro of ;^soo a year made her a rccotnprnce; 
and ihe nephew was left lo comfort himself as w'cll as he could with the 
miserable remains of a mortgaged estate J saw our friend twice after 
this was done — less peevish m his sickness th.m he used to be in his 
health , neither much afrcaid of dying, nor (which in Jiim had bec'n more 
likely^ much ash.amrd of marrying The evenin'^; before he expired, he 
cilled ms young wife to the bedside, .and earnestly entreated her not to 
dc'iy Inm one request — the last he should make Upon her assurances 
of consenting to it, he told her : * My dear, it is only this — th.it you will 
never marry an old man agam.' 1 cannot help remarking that sickncssy 
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that doting old wit) he was anxious to he ucll \viih the men of 
letters, to get a footing and a recognition. He thought it an 
honour to he admitted into their company; to have the con- 
fidence of Mr Addison's friend Captain Steele. Ilis eminent 
parts obtained for him the honour of heralding Addison's 
triumph of “ Cato " with his admirable prologue, and heading 
the victorious procession as it were. Not content with this act 
of homage and admiration, he wanted to distinguish himself by 
assaulting Addison’s enemies, and attacked John Dennis with a 
prose lampoon, which highly oflended hi.s lofty patron. Mr. 
Steele was instructed to write to Mr. Dennis, and inform him 
that Ml Po]x;’.s piimphlct against him was wiitteii quite without 
Mr. Addison’s approval.* Indeed, “ 'I he Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Non IS on the Phren/y of J. D.” is a vulgar and mean satire, 
and .such a blow as the magnilicent Addison could never dosiie 
to see any partisan of his stiike m any liteiary quarrel. Pope 
was closidy allied with Swift when he wrote tins pamphlet. It 
IS so dirty that it has been punted in Swift's works, too. It 
bears rlie loul marks of the mastci hand. Swift admired and 
ciijo}cdwith .ill his heart llie prodigious genius of the young 
Papi'*t lad out of W'mdsoi I'orest, who had never seen a univer- 
sity ill Ins life, and e.iine and i oiKpicred the Dons and the doctois 
with hisvMt He .ipplauded, and loved him, loo, and protected 
him, and tuiglit him misthi<’f. I wi^h Addison coukl have 
loved him better '1 he bust Statirc that ever has been penned 
would never have lioen wiitten then, and one of the best char- 
acters the w 01 kl ev er knew w ould liav e been v^lhout a Haw. Hut 

whicli often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power to 
remove that talent winch we rail liiimour. Mr Wjchericy showed his 
even 111 his I.ist complimtut ; though 1 think his request a little hard, for 
wliy should he bar her fr^ni doubliuf; her jointure on the same e.isy terms’* 

‘‘?o tiivial as tlie-c circuiiistmces are, I should not be displeased 
111) self to know such trifles when they concern or ch.ira( ttrisc any 
eminent jier'.on 'J he wisest and wittiest of men aie seldom wiser or 
wittier than otliers m these sober moments ; at Ic.^sl, our friend ended 
much 111 the sime character lie had lived in ; and Honicc'b rule for play 
may as well be applied to him as a playwright : — 

" * Servetur ad imiim 

Qualls .vb incepto processerit ct sibi coiislct * 

“ I am,”&c. 

^ '*AfIdison, who was no stranger to the w'orld, probably saw the 
s^ Ifishiiess of Pope’s friendship ; and resolving that he should have the 
coiscqucnccs of his olhciousiiess to himself, informed Dennis by Steele 
that he was sorry for the insult " — ^Johnson. Lt/e 0/ Addison. 
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he who had so few equals could not bear one, and Pope was 
more than that. When Pope, trying for himself, and soaring 
on his immortal young wings, found that his, too, was a genius, 
which no pinion of that age could follow, he rose and left 
Addison's company, settling on his own eminence, and singing 
Jus own song. 

It w'as not possible that Pope should remain a retainer of Mr. 
Addison ; nor likely that after escaping from his vassalage and 
assuming an independent crown, the sovereign whose allegiance 
he quitted should view him amicably.* They did not do wrong 
to mislike each other. They but followed the impulse of nature, 
and the consequence of position. When Bemadotte became 
heir to a throne, the Prince Royal of Sweden was naturally 
Napoleon’s enemy. “There are many passions and tempers of 
mankind," says Mr. Addison in the Spectator^ speaking a 
,coup1c of years before the little differences betw'ecn him and 
Mr Pope took place, “ which naturally dispose us to depress 
and vilify the merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. All 
those who made their entrance into the world with the same 
advantages, and were once looked on as his equals, arc apt to 
think the fame of his merits a redcction on their own deserts. 
Those who were once his equals envy and defame him, because 
they now sec him the suiierior ; and those who were once his 
superiors, because they look upon him as their equal " Did 
Mr. Addison, justly perhaps thinking that, as young Mr. Pope 
had not had the benefit of a university rtlucation, he couldn't 
know Greek, therefore he couldn't translate Homer, encourage 
his young friend Mr. Tickell, of Queen’s, to translate that poet, 
and aid him with bis own known scholarship and skill ?t It 

* ** While I was heated with what T heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Acldihon, to let him know *th.-it 1 was not unacquainted with this 
behaviour of his ; that if I was to spe.ak of him severely- in rctur i fur 
it^ It should not be in such a duty way ; that I should rather teh liiin 
hims'‘if fairly of his faults, and allow his good qualities ; and t^at it 
should be somctliing in the following manner ' 1 then subjoined the 
first sketch of what has since been called my satire on Addison. He 
used me very civilly ever after ; and never did me any injustice, that 
1 know of, from that time to his death) which was aliout throe years 
after.” — Pope. S/^e»ce*s Anecdotes. 

'“nat Tickell should have been guilty of a villainy seems to us 
highly iiuprobable ; that Addison should have been guilty of a villainy 
Mems to us highly improbable ; but that these two men should have 
^conspired togeiner to commit a villainy, seems, to us, iir probable in 
a tenfold degree. 
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was natural that Mr. Addison should doubt of the learning of 
an amateur Grecian, should have a high opinion of Mr, Tickell, 
of Queen’s, and should help that ingenious young man. It was 
natural, on the other hand, that Mr. Pope and Mr. Pope's 
friends should believe that his counter-translation, suddenly 
advertised and so long written, though Tickell's college fnends^ 
had never heard of it— though, when Pope first wrote to Addison 
regarding his scheme, Mr. Addison knew nothing of the similar 
project of Tickell, of Queen’s — ^it was natural that Mr, Pope and 
his friends, having interests, passions, and prejudici'S of their 
own, should believe that Tickell’s translation was but an act 
of opposition against Popc\ and that they should call Mr. 
Tickell’s emulation Mr. Addison’s envy — if envy it W'crc. 

** And were there one whose fires 
True kindles and lair fame inspires, 

lilcsL with each talent and each art to please. 

And Ijoru to write, couserse, and live with case ; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne ; 

View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate, for arts that caused himself to ri-.e ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the re!>t to sneer : 

Willing to >\ound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dishkc ; 

Alike reserved to blame as to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious fi leiid ; 

Dreading even fools, by n ilterers besieged. 

And so obliging that he ne'er obliged : 

Like Cato give his J’ttle senate laws, 

And sit .ilteutive to Ins own applause ; 

While wits and Tempkars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 

Who hut must laugh if such a man there be, 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he? " 

"I sent the verses to Afr. Addison," said Poije, "and he 
used me very civilly c\t*r after," No wonder he ilid. It was 
shame very likely more than fear that silenced him, Johnson 
recounts an inteivicw between Pope and Addison after their 
quarrel, m which Pope w'as angry, and Atldison tried to be 
contemptuous and calm. Such a weapon as Pope's must have 
pierced any scorn. It flashes for ever, and quivers in Addison's 
memory. Mis great figure looks out on us from the past — 
stainless but for that — pale, calm, and beautiful : it bleeds from 
that black wound. He should be drawn, like Saint Sebastian, 
with that arrow m his side. As he sent to Gay and asked his 
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pardon, as he bade his stepson come and see his death, be sure 
he had forgiven Pope, when he made ready to show how a 
Christian could die. 

I*o;De then formed part of the Addisonian court for a short 
time, and describes himself in his letters as sitting with that 
coterie until two o’clock m the morning over punch and burgundy 
amidst the fumes of tobacco. To use an c^xpiession of the 
present day, the "pace" of those -uiveurs of the former age 
was awful. Pcterboiough lived into the very j.iws of death; 
( jodolphin laboured all day and gambled at night ; Hohngbroke,* 
writing to Swift, from Dawlcy, in his retirement, dating his 
letter at siv o’clock in the morning, and rising, as he says, 
refreshed, serene, and calm, calls to mind the time of his London 
life ; wlieii about that hour he used to be going to bed, 
surfeited with pleasure, and jaded with busine''S , his head often 
full of schemes, and his hcait as often full of anxiety. It was 
too hard, Ujo coarse a life for the sensitive, sic kly Pope. He 
was the only wit of tlic day, a friend writes to me, who wasn’t 
fat.+ Swift was fat, Acldihon was fat, Steele was fat, (Jay 
and Thomson were prepiostcroiisly fat— all that fuddling and 
punch*di inking, that club and coflee-house boeving, shortened 
the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of the men of that age. 
I’opc withdrew in a gnxit measure from this boisterous London 
company, and being put into an nidependeme by the gallant 
exertions of Swift and his private friends, and b> the enthusiastic 

* Lord Jiol High rokc to the Three Yahoos of TivicKcnham, 

-ja. T72D. 

'* JONATIIA^J, Al RXANDEU, JoHV, MOST EXCHLLl Nf TrU MVIkS OK 
Parnassus, — Though you are prob'ibly very indifferent where I am, 
or what I am doing, yet 1 resolve to believe the contrary I persuade; 
myself that you have sent at least fifteen times within this foitni^lii to 
Dawlcy farm, and that you are extremely mortified at my long bilcm'e. 
To lelieve you, therefore, from this great anxiety of mind, 1 uin i ) no 
less than wiitc a few lines to you ; and 1 please myself heforelniK' with 
the vast pleasure which tins epistle must necd<> give \uii. lliat i may 
add ro this pleasure, and give fiiither proofs o*" my beneficent t mper, 
I wdl likewise inform >uii, that 1 shall be in >our neighbourhood again 
by the end of next w* ek . by which lime 1 hope that Jonathan’s unagi* 
nation of business will be «ucceedcd by some imagination more 1 < coming 
a professor of that divine science, la bagatelle. Adieu. Jonathan, 
Alexander, John, mirth be with yon ! " 

t Pi or must be excepted from this observation. “He was lank and 
lean." 

^ X Swift exerted himself very much in promoting the Iliad subscrip- 
tion ; and also introduced Pope to Harley and Bolingluruke. Pope 
realised by the /had upwards of winch he laid uut partly in 
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national admiration whidi justly rcwartled his great achic\cmcnt 
of the “Ihad." purchased that famous villa of Twickenham 
which his song and life cclcbrate<l ; duteously bringing his old 
parent to live ^nd die there, entertaining his friends there, and 
making occasional visits to London in his little chariot, in winch 
Atterbury compared him to " Homer in a nutshell." 

Mr. Diyden w-as not .1 genteel m,an," Pope quaintly saul to 
Spence, speaking of the manner and habits of the famous old 
patriarch of “Will's." With regard to Pope’s own manners, 
we have the best contemporary authority that they \sere singularly 
refined and polished. With Ins extraordinary sensibility, with 
his known tastes, with Ins delic.ite frame, with his powei and 
dread of ridicule, Pope could h ive Ixicn no other than what we 
call a highly-bied person.* His closest friends, w.th the excep- 
tion of Sw'ift, were among the delights and ornaments of the 
polished society of llicir age. Gaith.f the acconiplislu d .ind 
benevolent, wlioiii Steele has described so charmingly, of whom 
Codnngton said that his character was “all Ixjauty," and whom 
Pope himself called the best of Christians without knowing it, 
Arbiithnot.J one of llic wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, 

annuities, and partly in the pirchisc of his famous villa. Johnson, 
remarks tliat “it would be Iianl to fnid .1 man so well entiUod to notice 
by his Mil, th.at ever delighted so iiiacii in Ulkiinr of hia money." 

’• “His (Pope’s) voice in common coiwcrsation was so nntur.allv 
musical, that I renuMiiber hoiii:st Tom Southcnie used always to call 
him 'the little iiight.iigaie.’"* Ort-ery. 

t Garth, whom Hi > lien cills “sencrous as his Muse," w.as a York- 
shirenmn. He graduated at Cambridge, .and was made M H in i6gi. 
He soon distinguished hiniseir in liis profession, by Ins poem of the 
“ Dispens,ary," and m society, and pronouiiced Dryden's ftiiicral oration. 
He was a strict Whig, a notable memher of the “Kit-Cai," .and a 
friendly, convivial, .iblc man. He w.ns knighted by George I , with the 
Duke of Marlborough's sword. He died in 1718. 

t “Arbuthiiot w'as the sou of an episcopal tlcrgym.aii In Scotland, 
and belonged to an anricut .and distinguished Scotch family. ^ He u.as 
educated .at Aberdeen; and, coming up to London— nccurdiiig to a 
Scotch practice often enough alluded to — to in.ike his fortune, first 
m.ade himself known by An hAaimnation of Dr, // 'oocioi'atd's Account 
0/ the Ddttsr. He became physician successively to Prince George 
of Denmark and to ()ueen Amie. He is usually aUowcd to have betn 
the most Icarued, as w'cll .is one of the most witty and lutmouroiis 
members of the .Scriblcriis Club. The opinion entertained of him by 
the humourists of the day is abundantly evidenced in ihcir curres- 
pondence When he found himself in his last illness, he wrote thus, 
&om his retreat at Hampstead, to Swift : — 

“'HampsTead: Oct. 4, 1734. 

‘"My Dear and Worthy Friend, — Y ou have no icasun to put 
me among the rest of your forgetful friends, for I wrote two long letier^ 
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gentlest of mankind ; Bolingbroke, the Alciblades of his age ; 
the generous Oxford ; the magnificent, the witty, the famous, and 
chivalrous Peterborough : these were the fast and faithful friends 

to yon, to which I never received one word of answer. The first was 
about your health; the last I sent a great while ago, by one De la 
Mar. 1 can assure you with great truth that none uf your friends or 
acquaintance has a more warm heart towards you than myself. I am 
going out of this troublesome world, and you, among the rest of my 
friends, shall have my last prayers and good wishes. 

. 1 came out to this place so reduced by a dropsy and an 
asthma, that I could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. I most 
earnestly desired and begged of God that He would take me. Contrary 
to my expectation, upon venturing to ride (which I had forborne for 
some years), 1 recovered my strength to a pretty considerable degree, 
slept, and had iny stomach again. . . . What I did, I can assure you 
was not for life, but ease; fur I am at present in the case of a man 
that was almost in harbour, and then blown back to sea — who has a 
reasonable hope of going to a good place, and an absolute certainty 
of leaving a very b.id one. Nut th.it 1 have any particular disgust 
at the world ; for 1 havr as great comfort m my own family and from 
the kindness of my friends .ns any man ; but the world, in the main, 
displeases me, and 1 have too true a presentiment of calamities that 
are to befall niy country However, if 1 should have the happiness 
to see you before 1 dm, you will find that 1 enjoy the comforts of life 
with my usual cheerfulness. 1 cannot imagine why you arc frightened 
from a journey to England : the reasons you assign are not sufficient — 
the journey, 1 am sure, would do you good. In general, 1 recommend 
riding, of which 1 Invc always had a good opinion, and can now 
confirm it from my own experience. 

**'My family give you their love and service. 'Ihc great loss I 
sustained^ in one of them g.'ive me my first shock, and the trouble 
I have with the rest to bring them to a right temper to bear the loss 
of a father who loves them, and whom they love, is really a most 
sensible affliction to me I am afraid, my dear friend, we sh.ill never 
see one another more in this world. 1 shall, to the last moment, 
preserve my love and esteem for you, being well assured you will 
never leave the paths of virtue and honour ; for all that is in this world 
is not worth the Jcxst deviation from the way. It will be great pleasure 
to me to hear from you sometimes ; for none are with more sincerity 
than I am, my dear friend, your mpst faithful friend and hunble 
ser\ ant"’ 

“Arbuthnot,” Johnson says, “w.is a man of great comprehei ^lon, 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with .nricient 
litctiture, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
active imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; a wit who, 
111 the crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble ardour of religious 
rc.'il.” 

Dii^ld Stewart has testified to Arbuthnot's ability in a department 
of which he was piirticularly qualified to judge: “Let me 'uld, that, 
in the I'st of philosophical reformers, the authors of Mariintts Scrihlerus 
ou^ht nut to be overlooked. T'heir happy ridicule of the scholastic 
logic and metaphysics is universally known ; but few are aw .are of the 
acuteness and sag.icity displayed 111 their allusions to some of the most 
vulnerable passages in Ixicke’s Essay. In this part of the work it is 
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of Pope, the most brilliant company of friends, let us repeat, 
that the world has ever seen. The favourite recreation of his 
leisure hours was the society of painters, whose art he practised. 
In his correspondence are letters between him and Jcrvas, whose 
pupil he loved to be— Richardson, a celebrated artist of his time, 
and who painted for him a portrait of his old mother, and for 
whose picture he asked and thanked Richardson in one of the 
most delightful letters that ever were penned,*— and the won- 
derful Kncller, who bragged more, spelt worse, and painted 
better than any artist of his day.l* 

It IS affecting to note, through Pope's correspondence, the 
marked way in which his friends, the greatest, the most famous, 
and wittiest men of the time — i;ener.\ls and statesmen, philo- 
sophers and divines — all have a ki nd word and a kind thought 
for the good simple old mother, whom Pope tended so affec- 
tionately. Those men would luive scarcely valued her, but that 
they knew how much he loved her, and that they pleased liim 
by thinking of her. If his early letters to women arc affected 

commonly understood that Arbiithnot liad the principal share." — See 
2'rehminary Disseriaiion to Emyciopadia Bntannicat note to p. 342, 
and albo note d. s. b., p. 285 . 

* “ To Mr, Richardson. 

** TwiCKLNHAM, JunC ZO, I733. 

“As I know you and I mutually devirc to see one another, I hoped 
that this day our wishes would have met, and brought you hither. 
And this for the very reason, which possibly might hinder you coming, 
that my poor mother ls dead I thank God her death was as easy as 
her life was innocent ; and as it cost her not a groan, or even a sigh, 
there is yet t^n her countenance such an expression of tranquiUity* 
n^, almost ot pleasure, that it is even amiable to behold it. It would 
afliord the finest image of a saint expired that ever painting drew ; and 
it would be the greatest obligation which even that obliging art could 
ever bestow on a friend, if you could come and sketch it for me. 1 am 
sure, if there be no very prevalent obstacle, you will leave any common 
business to do this ; and 1 hope to see you this evening, ns late .'is you 
will, or to-morrow morning as early, bemre this winter flower is faded. 
1 will defer her interment till to-morrow night. I know you love me, 
or I could not have written this— I could not (.it this time) have wiitrcii 
at all. Adieu 1 May you die as happily ! ''Yours,” &c. 

t “Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kncller _onc^ day, when his 
nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. 'Nephew,’ said Sir Godfrey, ‘you 
have the honour of seeing the two greatest men in the world.' ‘^I^doii't 
know how great you may be,' said the Guinea man, * but I don't like 
>f)ur looks : I have often bought a man much better than both of you 
together, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas."' — D r. Wakborton. 
Sptneds Anecdotes, 
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anfl insincere, whenever he speaks about this one, it is with a 
childish tenderness and an almost sacred simplicity. In 1713, 
w'hcn young Mr. Pojx! had, by a scries of the most astonishing 
victories and dazzling achievements, seized the crown of poetry, 
and the town was in an uproar of admiration, or hostility, for 
the young chief ; when Pope was issuing his famous decrees for 
the translation of the " Iliad ; " when Dennis and the lower 
critics were hooting and assailing him ; when Addison and the 
gentlemen of his court were sneering with sickening hearts at the 
prodigious triumphs of the young conqueror ; when Pope, 111 a 
fever of victory, and genius, and hope, and anger, was struggling 
through the ciowcl of shouting friends and furious detractors to 
his temple of Fame, his old mother writes from the country, 
** My deare," says she — " my dearc, there’s Mr. Tllount, of 
Mapel Diiiom, dead the same day that Mr. Inglcheld died. 
Your sister is well; but your brother is sick. My service to 
Mis. lilount, and all that ask of me. 1 hope to hear from you, 
and that you are well, which is my daily pr.iyei , and this with 
my blessing." The triumph marches by, and the car of the 
young conqueror, the hero of a hundred brilliant victories : the 
fond mother sits m the quiet cottage at home and says, 1 send 
you my daily prayers, and 1 bless you, my dcarc." 

In our estimate of Pope's ch.iracter, let 11s always take into 
account that constant tenderness and iidelity of affection which 
pervaded and sanctified his life, and never forget that maternal 
benediction,* It accompanied him always, his life .seems 
purified by those artless and heartfelt prayers. And he seems 
to have received and deserved the fond attachment of the other 
members of his family. It is not a little touching to read in 
Sjxmce of the enthusiastic admiration with which his half-sisti-T 
regarded him, and the simple anecdote by W'hich she illustrates 
her love. " I think no man was ever so little fond of moiu'y.'* 
Mr.',. Rackett says about her brother, “ 1 tlunk my brother when 
he was young read more books than any man in the world ; " 
and dhe falls to telling stones of his schooldays, and the manner 

* ** Swift’s mention of him a.‘; one 

whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells,’’ 

Is well known. And a sneer of Walpole’s may be put to a better use 
than he_ ever intended it for, d fropos of this subject. He ihantably 
sneers, in one of his letters, at Spence’s “ fondling an old mother—'ia 
imitation of Pope ! ” 
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in which his master at Twyford ill-used him. " I don't think 
my brother knew what fo.ir was," she continues ; and the 
accounts of Pope’s fnends bear out this character for courage. 
When he had exasperated the dunces, and thieats of violence 
and personal ass.ault were brought to him, the d.uintloss little 
champion never for one instant allowed fear to distuib him, or 
condescended to take any guard in his daily walks except 
occasionally his faithful dog to bear him com])any. " 1 had 
rather die at once," said the gallant little cripple, “ than li\e in 
fear of those rascals." 

As for his death, it was what the noble Arbiithnot asked and 
cnjoycfl for himself — a euthanasia ~ a beautiful end. A perfect 
bcne\olencc, affection, serenity, hallowed tlic departure of that 
high soul. K\en m the \ery hallucinations of his brain, and 
weaknesses of his dehriuni, there was sonK'tlniig almost sacred, 
Spence describes him in his last days, looking up and with a 
rapt gaze as if sonielhing had 'lUddonly pa-.sc(I before him. 
“He s,iitl to me, ‘What's that?' pointing nilo the air with a 
very steady legard, .iiicl then looked dowm and said, with a smile 
of the gicatest softness, ‘’Iwas a vision'"’ He laughed 
scaictly ever, but his conip.anions describe his countenance as 
often illuniinated by a peculiar .sweet sinik, 

"When,” said Sjiencc,* the kind anccilol.st whom lohiison 
despised — "when 1 was K'lling T.okI Jioliiigbroke that Mr. 
l*opr, on every catching and recovery of Ills mind, was alw.ays 
saying something kindly of Ins present or absent fnends, and 
that this was so siii prising, as it seemed to mo as if humanity 
had outlasted understanding, Lord Hohiigbioke said, ‘ It has so,' 
and then added, ‘ I never in my life knew a man who had so 
tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more general fi leiid- 
.ship for mankind. I have known him Ihi’se thirty years, and 

value myself more for that man’s love than ’ 1 lere," Siiencu 

says, " St. John sunk his head and lost his voice in tears." The 
sob which finishes the epitaph is iinei than words. It is the 

* Joseph Spcncc was the son of a clergyman, near Winchester. He 
was a short time at ICton, and aftenyarus became a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, a clergyman, .'ind profcs'ior of pocti y. He w,is a 
friend of Thombon's, whose reputation he aided. He published an 
JSssay on the Odyssey in 1726, which introduced him to Pope. Esciy'' 
bo^'y liked him. His Anecdotes were placed, w'hile still in MS., at the 
service of Johnson and also of Malone. They were published by Mr. 
Smger in 1820. 
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cloak thrown over the father's face in the famous Greek picture, 
which hides the grief and heightens It. 

In Johnson’s ** Life of Pope" you will find described, with 
rather a malicious minuteness, some of the personal habits and 
infirmities of the great little Pope, llis body yras crooked, he 
was so short that it was necessary to raise his chair in order to 
place him on a level with other people at table.* He was 
sewed up in a buckram suit every morning, and required a nurse 
like a child. His contemporaries reviled these misfortunes with 
a strange acrimony, and made his poor deformed person the 
butt for many a bolt of heavy wit. The facetious Mr. Dennis, 
in s[>caking of him, says, “ If you take the first letter of Mr. 
Alexander Pope's Christian name, and the first and last letters 
of his surname, you have A. P. E." Pope catalogues, at the end 
of the “ Dunciad," with a rueful precision, other pretty names, 
besides Ape, which Dennis called him. That great critic pro- 
nounced Mr. Pope a little ass, a fool, a coward, a Papist, and 
therefore a hater of Scripture, and so forth. It must be re- 
membered that the pillory was a flourishing and popular 
institution in those days. Authors stood in it in the body some- 
times : and dragged their enemies thither morally, hooted them 
with foul abuse, and assailed them with garbage of the gutter. 
l*oor Popes figure was an easy one for those clumsy carica- 
turists to draw. Any stupid hand could draw a hunchback 
and write Pope underneath, 'riiey did. A libel was published 
against Pope, with such a frontispiece. 'Ihis kind of rude 
jesting was an evidence not only of an ill nature, but a dull one. 
When a child makes a ])un, or a lout breaks out into a laugh, 
it is some very obvious combination of words, or discrepancy 
of objects, which provokes the infantine satirist, or tickles the 
boorish wag ; and many of Pope’s rcvilcrs laughed not so much 
because they were wicked, as because they know no better 

Without the utmost sensibility. Pope could not have 1x.‘C'i the 
pool he was ; and through his life, however much he protested 

He speaks of ArbutTinot’s haviiif' helped him through “that long 
disease, my life " But not only w.is he so feeble as is implied 111^ his 
use of the “ buckram,*' but "it now appears,*' says Mr. Peter Cunning" 
ham, *'from his unpublished letters, that, like Lord Herveir. he had 
recours'' to ass's milk for the preservation of his health " It is to his 
loirdship’s use of that simple beverage that he alludes when he says — 

" Let Sporus tremble !~A. What, that thing of silk, 

Sporus, that mere white-curd of ass’s milk?" 
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that he disregarded iheir abuse, the coarse ridicule of his oppo- 
nents stung and tore him. One of Cibber’s pamphlets coming 
into Pope’s hands, whilst Richardson the painter was with him. 
Pope turned round and said, ** These things arc my diversions ; ” 
and Richardson, sitting by whilst Pope perused the libel, said 
he saw his features " writhing with anguish." How little human 
nature changes • Can’t one see that little figure ? Can’t one fancy 
one is reading Horace ? Can’t one fancy one is speaking of to-day ? 

The tastes and sensibilities of Pope, which led him to cul- 
tivate the society of persons of fine manners, or wit, or taste, or 
Ix'auly, caused him to shiink equally from that shabby and 
boisliTous crew which formed the rank and file of literature in 
his time * and he was as unjust to these men as they to him. 
The delicate little creature sickened at habits and comj)any 
which were quite tolerable to robuster men . and in the famous 
feud betwern Pope and the Dunces, and without attributing 
any peculiar wrong to either, one can quite understand how 
the tW'O parlies should so hate each other As I fancy, it was 
a sort of necessity that when Pope’s triumph passed, Mr. 
Addison and his men should look rather contemptuously down 
on It from their btilcony; so it was natural for Dennis and 
Tibbald, and Welstcd and Cibber, and the worn and hungry 
pressmen in the crowd below, to howl at him and assail him. 
And Pope was more savage to Grub Street than Giub Street 
was to Pope. 'Ihu thong with which he liLslied them was 
dreadful ; he fired upon that howling crew such shafts of flame 
and poison, he slew and wounded so fiercely, that m reading 
tlie " Dunciad ’’ and the prose lampoons of Pope, one feel'' 
disposed to side against the ruthless little tyrant, at hwst to 
pity those wretched folk on whom he was so unnicitifiil. It 
was Pope, and Swift to aid him, who established among us the 
Grub Street tradition He revels in base desenptn^ns of poor 
men's want , he gloats over poor Dennis’s garret, and flaniud 
nightcap and red stockings ; he gives instructions how to find 
Curll’s authors — the historian at the tallow-chandler’s under 
the blind arch in Potty 1'rancc, the two translators in bed 
together, the poet in the cock-loft in Pudge Row, whose land- 
lady keeps the ladder. It was Pope, 1 fear, w'ho contributed, 
more than any man who ever lived, to depreciate the literary 
calling. It was not an unprosperous one before that time, as 
wc have seen ; at least there were great prizes in the profession 
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which had made Addison a Minister, and Prior an Ambassador, 
and Steele a Commissioner, and Swift all but a bishop. The 
profession of letters was ruined by that libel of the *' Dunciad." 
If authors were wretched and poor before, if some of them 
lived m haylofts, of which their landladies kept the ladders, at 
least nobody came to disturb them in their straw ; if three of 
them had but one coat beween them, the two remained invisible 
in the garret, the third, at any rate, appeared decently at the 
cofTcc-house and paid his twopence like a gentleman. It ^\as 
Pope that dragged into light all this poverty and meanness, 
and held up those wretched shifts and rags to public ridicule. 
It was Pope that has made generations of the reading world 
(delighted with the nnsrhief, as w'ho would not be that reads it ?) 
believe that author and wndcli, author and rags, author and 
dirt, author and drink, gm, cowlieel, tripe, poverty, duns, 
bailiffs, squalling children, and clamorous landladies, were 
always associated together. The condition of authorship began 
to fall from the days of the " Dunciad and I believe in my 
heart that much of that oblofjuy which has since pursued our 
calling was occasioned Ijy Pope’s libels and wicked wit. Every- 
body road those EviMybody was familiarised w ith the idea of 
the poor devil, the author. The manner is so captivating that 
young authors practise it, and begin their cauer with satire. 
It IS so easy to write, and so pleasant to read ! to fire a shot 
that makes a giant wince, perhaps , and fancy one’s self his 
conqueror. It is easy to shoot— but not ns Pope did. The 
shafts of his satire rise sublimely . no poet’s verse ever mounted 
higher than that wondciful flight w'ltli winch the "Dunciad" 
concludes : * — 

" She comes, she comes I the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old ; 

Before her, F.'incy’s gilded clouds decay. 

And all it-! varying rainbows die away ; 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, .*ind in a flash expires. 

As, one by one, at dread l^Ierlea’s strain 
The sick’ning stars fade off the ethereal pkiin ; 

As Argus' eyes, by Hermes^ wand oppress'd. 

Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest 
Thus, at her fell approach and secret might, 

Art afier Art goes out, and all is night. 


* **Hc (Johnson) repeals to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the 

concluding lines of the *Dunciad.''— 
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See siculking Truth to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heaped u’er lier head ; 
Philosophy that leaned on Heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second cause and is no more. 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires. 

And, unawares, Mor4dity expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine. 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine. 

Lo 1 thy dread empire. Chaos, is restored, 

Light dies before thy iincrealmg word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the rtirtuin fall, 

And universal darkness buries all." 

In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I think, to the very 
greatest height which his sublime .ait h.is attained, and slions 
himself the equal of all poets af :\11 times. It is the biightLst 
ardour, the loftiest assertion of truth, the most generous m isduni 
illustrated by the noblest poetic’ figure, and spoken in words the 
aplest, grandest, and most harmonious. It is heroic courage 
speaking: a splendid declar.iiion of righteous wrath and w.ir. 
It IS the gage thing down, and the silver Irunijiet ringing deri.iuLO 
to falsehood and tyranny, deceit, dulness, superstition. It j» 
Truth, the champion, shining and intrepid, and fronting the 
great world-tyrant with armies of slaves at his back. It is 
a wonderful and victorious single comb.nt in that gro.it battle 
which has always liocn waging .since society bcg.in. 

In speaking of a work of consummate art one does not try lo 
show what it actually is, for that were vain ; but what it is like, 
and what are the sensations produced in the mind of him who 
views it. And in considering Pope’s admirable career, I am 
forced into similitudes drawn from othci courage and greatness, 
and into comparing him with those who achieved triumphs in 
actual war. 1 think of the works of young Pope as I do of the 
actions of young Bonajiartc or young Nelson. In their common 
life you will find frailties .ind meannesses, as great as the vices 
and follies of the meanest men. But in the presence of the 
great occasion, the great soul flashes out, anrl conquers trans- 
cendent. In thinking of the splendour of Pope’s young victories, 
of his merit, unequalled as his renown, I hail and salute the 
achieving genius, and do homage to the pen of a hero. 

* *' Mr. Langton informed me that he once related to Johnson (on 
the authority of Spence), that Pope himself admired these lines so much 
th'i* when he repeated them his voice faltered. *And well it might, 
sir,' said Johnson, *for they are noble lines.'"— y. Bos^ucUfjMwtsr, 
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I SUPPOSE, as long as novels last and authors aim at inte< 
resting their public, there must always be in the story a 
virtuous and gallant hero, a wicked monster his opposite, and 
a pretty girl who finds a champion ; bravery and virtue conquer 
tx^uty: and vice, after seeming to triumph through a certain nuni- 
Ijcr of pages, is sure to be discomfited in the last volume, when 
justice overtakes him and honest folk come by their own. There 
never was perhaps a greatly popular story but this simple plot 
was carried through it : mere satiric w it is addressed to a class 
of readers and thinkers quite different to those simple souls who 
Laugh and weep over the novel. T fancy very few ladies, indeed, 
for instance, could be brought to like "Gulliver" heartily, and 
(putting the coarseness and difference of manners out of the 
question) to relish the wonderful satire of " Jonathan V/ild." In 
that strange apologue, the author takes for a hero the greatest 
rascal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, that his wit and expe- 
rience, lx7th large in this matter, could enable him to devise 
or depict : he accompanies this villain through all the actions of 
his lifh, with a grinning deference and a wonderful mock respect ; 
and doesn't leave him till he is dangling at the gallows, when 
the satirist makes him a low bow and w'ishes the scoundrel 
good day. 

It was not by satire of this sort, or by scorn and cont nipt, 
that Hogarth achieved his vast popularity and acquir'd his 
reputation.* His art is quite simple :t he speaks popular 

Coleridge speaks of the ''heatitiful female faces" in IJoffarth's 
pictures, "in whom," he says, "the satirist never extinguished that 
love of beauty which l^longed to him as a poet ." — Thf Friend, 
t "1 was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being asked 
which book he esteemed most in his libiary, answered * Sh.'ikspeare : * 
being asked which he esteemed next best, replied * Hogarth.* His 
graphic representations are indeed books : they have the teeming, 
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parables to interest simple hearts, and to inspire them with plea- 
sure or pity or warning and terror. Not one of his tales but is 
as easy as Goody Twoshoes ; " it is the moral of Tommy w'as a 
naughty boy and the master flogged him, and Jacky was a good 
boy and had plum-cake, which pervades tlie wliole works of the 
homely and famous English moralist. And if tlie moral is 

rmitful, suggestive meaning of wonls. Other pictures we look at— his 
prints we read. . . , 

'^Thequantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into every picture 
would almost unvulganse every subject which he might chouse. . . . 

“ I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have necessarily 
something in them to make us like them ; some are^ indifferent to us, 
some in tlieir nature repulsive, and only made interesting by the wonder- 
ful skill and truth to nature in the painter : but 1 contend that there is 
in most of them that sprinkling of the better nature, which, like holy 
water, chases away and disTCrscs the contagion of the bad They liave 
this in them, besides, that they bring us acquainted with the cvery-day 
human face,— they give us skill to detect those gradations of sense and 
virtue (which escape the careless or fastidious observer) in the circum- 
stances of the world about us ; and prevent that disgust at common life, 
that iadtum quotidianamni which an unrestricted passion 
for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of producing. In this, as in 
many other things, they arc analogous to the best novels of Smollett 
and Fielding " — Charles 

** It has been observed that Hogarth's pictures are exceedingly unlike 
any other representations of the same kind of subjects — that they form 
a class, and nave a character peculiar to thcmscUes. It may be worth 
while to consider in what this general distinction consists. 

** In the first place, they are, in the strictest sense, historical pictures ; 
and if what Fielding say^ be true, that his novel of Tom Jones ought to 
be regarded as an epic pro.se-pocm, because it contained a regular 
development of fable, manners, character, and passion, the compositions 
of Hogarth will, in like manner, be found to have a higher claim to tlie 
title of epic pictures than many which have of late arrogated that 
denomination to themselves. When we say that Hogarth treated his 
subject historically, we mean that his works represent the manners and 
humours of mankind inaction, and their characters by varied expTes.sion 
Everything in his pictures has life and motion in it. Not only docs the 
business of the scene never stand still, but every feature and muscle is 
put into full play ; the exact feeling of the moment is brought out, and 
carried to its utmost height, and then instantly seized and stamped on 
the canvas for ever, llie expression is always taken en passant^ in a 
state of progress or change, and, as it were, at the salient point . . . 
His fibres are not like the background on which they are painted : 
even the pictures on the wall have a peculiar look of their own„ Again, 
with the rnpidiiy, variety, and scope of history, Hogarth’s heads nave 
all the reality and correctness of portraits, lie givea the extremes of 
character and expres*iioii, but he gives them with perfect truth and 
accuracy. This is, in fact, what distinguishes his compositions from all 
Others of the same kind, tliat they are equally remote from caricature 
and from mere still life. • . His^ faces go to the very verge of cari- 
cature, and yet never (we believe in any single instance) go beyond it." 
^HazlitU 
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written in rather too large letters after the fable, we must re- 
member how simple the scholars and schoolmaster both were, 
and like neither the less because they arc so artless and honest. 
*'It was a maxim of Doctor Harrison’s," Fielding says, in 
'* Amelia/ — speaking of the benevolent divine and philosopher 
who represents the good principle in that novel — ** tliat no man 
can descend below himself, in doing any act which may con- 
tribute to protect an innocent person, or io brin^ a rogue to the 
fallows.” The moralists of that age had no compunction, you 



see ; they had not begun to be sceptical alxmt the theon of 
punishment, and thought that the hanging of a thief wis a 
spectacle for edification. Masters sent thfMr apprentices, fathers 
took their children, to see Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild 
hanged, and it was as undoubting subscribers to this mor il law, 
that Fielding wrote and Ifogarth painted. Except in one 
instance, where, in the mad -house scene in the “ Rake’s Progress," 
the girl whom he has ruined is represented as still tending and 
sweeping over him in his insanity, a glimpse of pity for Ins rogues 
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never seems to enter honest Hogarth's mind. There's not the 
slightest doubt in the breast of the jolly Draco. 

The famous set of pictures called '‘Marriage A la Mode," 
and which are now exhibited m the National Gallery in London, 
contains the most important and highly wrought of the Hogaith 
comedies. The care and method with which the moral grounds 
of these pictures are laid is as remarkable as the wit and skill 
of the observing and dexterous artist. He has to describe the 
negotiations for a marriage pending between the daughter of a 
rich citizen Alderman and young Lord Viscount Squandei field, 
ihc dissipated son of a gouty old Earl. Pride and pomposity 
appear in every acccssoiy surrounding the Earl. lie sits 111 gold 
lace and velvet— as how should such an Eail wear anything but 
velvet and gold lace? His coronet is everywhere : on his foot- 
stool, on which R'jioECS one gouty toe turncxl out , on the sconces 
.ind looking-glasses ; on the dogs ; on his lordship's very 
crutches ; on Ins great chair of tlate and the great baldaquin 
behind him; under which he sits pointing majestically to liis 
pedigree, which shows that his lacc is spmng from the loins of 
William the Conqueror, and confronting the old Alderman fiom 
tlie City, who has mounted Ins swoid for the occasion, and 
wears his Alderman's chain, and has brought a bag full of 
money, mortgage-deeds and thousand- [xiund notes, for the 
arrangement of the tiansaclion pending between them. Whilst 
the steward (a Methodist — therefore a hypocrite and cheat • for 
Hogarth scornetl a T'apist and a 1 hssenlcr) is negotiating between 
the old couple, their childien sit together, united but apait. 
My lord is admiring his countenance in the glass, while liis biide 
is twiddling her iiiariiagc ring on her pockct-lianclkeichicf, 
and listening with rueful countenance to Counsellor Silver- 
tongue, who has been drawing the settlements. The girl is 
pretty, but the painter, with a curious watchfulness, has lakim 
care to give her a likeness to her father ; as in the young Vis- 
count's face you sec a rcsemblancc to the E.irl his noble sire. 
The sense of the coronet pervades the picture, as it 15 supposed 
to do the mind of its w’carer. The pictures round the room are 
sly hints indicating the situation of the parties about to marry, 
A martyr is led to the fire ; Andromeda is offered to sacrifice ; 
Judith is going to slay Holoferncs. There is the ancestor of the 
home {in the picture it is the Earl himself as a young man), 
with ii comet over his head, indicating that the career of the 
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family is to be brilliant and brief. In the second picture the 
old lord must be dead, for Madam, has now the Countess's 
coronet over her bed and toilet-glass, and sits listening to that 
dangerous Counsellor Silvcrtongue, whose portrait now actually 
hangs up in her room, whilst the counsellor takes bis ease on 
the sofa by her side, evidently the familiar of the house, and the 
confidant of the mistress. My Lord takes his pleasure elsewhere 
than at home, whither he returns jaded and ti])sy from the 
*' Rose,” to find his wife yawning m her drawing-room, her 
whist-party over, and the daylight streaming m ; or he amuses 
himself with the veiy worst company abroad, whilst hts wife sits 
at home listening to foreign singers, or wastes her money at 
auctions, or, worse still, seeks amusement at masquerades. The 
dismal end is known. My Lord draws upon the counsellor, 
who kills him, and is apprehended whilst endeavouring to 
escape. My Lady goes back perforce to the Alderman m the 
City, and faints upon reading Counsellor Silvertongue’s dying 
speech at Tyburn, where the counsellor has been executed for 
sending his Lordship out of the world. Moral • — IDon’t listen 
to evil silver-tongued counsellors ; don't niai ry a man for his 
rank, or a woman for her money : don’t frequent foolish auctions 
and masquerade balls unknown to your husb.ind ’ don't have 
wicked companions abroad and neglect your wife, otherwise you 
will be run through the body, and rum will ensue, and disgr.ice, 
and Tyburn. The people arc all naughty, and Bogey carries 
them all off. In the “ Rake’s Progress,” a loose life is ended by 
a similar sad catastrophe. It is the spendthrift coming into 
possession of the wealth of the paternal miser; the prodigal 
surrounded by flatterers, and w’asting his substance on the very 
worst company ; the bailiffs, the gambling-house, and Bedlam 
for an end. In the famous story of “ Industry and Idleness ’ 
the moral is pointed in a manner .similarly clear. Fair-haired 
Frank (ioodehild smiles at his work, whilst naughty Tom Tille 
snores over his loom. Frank reads the edifying tjallads of 
“ Wiitlington " and the " London 'Prentice," whilst that rf*pro- 
batc 'loni Idle prefers “Moll Flanders,” and drinks hugoly of 
beer. Frank goes to chuich of a Sunday, and warbles liymns 
from the gallery; while Tom lies on a tombstone outside 
playing at “ halfpcnny-undcr-thc-hat " with street blackguards, 
and is deservedly caned by the beadle. Frank is made overseer 
of the business, whilst 'J om is sent to sea. Frank is t'lken into 
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partnership and marries his master's daughter, sends out broken 
victuals to the poor, and listens m his nightcap and gown, with 
the lovely Mrs. Goodchild by his side, to the nuptial music of 
the City bands and the marrow-bones and cleavers ; whilst idle 
'lorn, returned from sea, shudders in a garret lest tlie officers 
arc coming to take him for picking pockets. The Worshipful 
Francis Goodchild, Esquire, becomes Sheriff of London, and 
partakes of the most splendid dinners which money can purchase 
or Alderman devour ; whilst poor Tom is taken up in a night- 
ccllar, with that one-eyed and disreputable accomplice ulio first 
taught him to play chuck-farthing on a Sunday. What happens 
next? Tom is brought up before the justice of his country, m 
the person of Mr. Alderman Goodchild, who weeps as he re- 
eognises his old brother 'prentice, as Tom’s one-eyed friend 
peaches on him, and the clerk makes out the poor rogue's ticket 
for Newgate. Then the end conics. Tom goes to Tyburn m a 
cart with a coffin in it ; whiLt the Right Honourable Francis 
Goodchild, I..ord Mayor of London, proceeds to his Mansion 
House, in his gilt coach with four footmen and a sword-lxiarcr, 
whilst the companies of London inarch in the august procession, 
whilst the ttainbanda of the (aty fire their })iece5 and got drunk 
in his honour; and — O crowning delight and glory of all — 
whilst His Maj'esty the King looks out from his royal balcony, 
W'lth his ribbon on his brea.sL, and bis Queen ami liis st.ir by his 
side, at the corner house of Saint Paul's C'hurchyard. 

How the times have changed ! 1 he new Post Office now 

not disadvantageously occupies that spot where the scaffolding 
is m the picture, where the tipsy Irainband-man is lurching 
against the post, with Ins wig over one eye, and the 'prentice- 
boy is trying to kiss the pretty girl in the gallery. Passed away 
prentice-boy and pretty girl ! Passed away tipsy tramband-man 
with wig and bandolier! On the spot where Tom Idle (for 
whom 1 have an unaffe^-ted pity) made his exit from this wicked 
Avorld, and where you see the hangman smoking his pipe as he 
reclines on the giblx*t and views the hills of Harrow or Hamp- 
stead beyond, a splendid marble arch, a vast and modern city 
— clean, airy, painted drab, populous with nursery-maids and 
children, the abode of wealth and comfort — the elegant, the 
prosperous, the polite Tybumia rises, the most respectable 
district in the habitable globe. 

In that last plate of the London Apprentices, in which the 
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apotheosis of the Riglit Honourable Francis Goodchild is 
drawn, a ragged fellow is represented in the corner of the 
simple, kindly piece, offering for sale a broadside, purporting 
to contain an account of the appearance of the ghost of Tom 
Idle executed at Tyburn. Could Tom’s ghost have made its 
appearance in 1847, and not in 1747, what changes would have 
been remarked by that astonished escaped criminal ! Over 
that road which the hangman used to travel constantly, and 
the 0^fo^d stage twice a week, go ten thousand carnages every 
day . over yonder road, by which Dick Turpin fled to Windsor, 
and Scjuirc Western journeyed into town, when he came to take 
up Ins cpiartcrs at the "Hercules Pillars'* on the outskirts of 
London, what a rush of civilisation and order flows now! 
W hat armies of gentlemen with umbrellas march to banks, and 
chambers, and counting-houses ! W^Jiat regiments of nursery- 
maids and pretty infantry ; what peaceful processions of police- 
men, what light broughams and what gay carriages, what 
swarms of busy apprentices and artificers, riding on omnibus- 
roofs, pass daily and hourly* Tom Idle’s times are quite 
changed : many of the institutions gone into disuse which were 
ndniii ed in his day. There’s more pi ty and kindness and a better 
chance for poor Tom's successors now' than at that simpler 
pel lod when Fielding hanged him and Hogarth drew him. 

To the student of history, these admirable worko mast be in- 
valuable, as they give us the most complete and truthful picture 
of the manners, and even the thoughts, of the past century. 
We look, and sec pass before us the I'.ngland of a liundrcd 
yeais ago — the peer m his drawing-ioom, the lady of fashion 
in her apartment, foreign singers surrounding her, and the 
chainlx:r filled with gew-gaw'S in the mode of that day; the 
church, with its quaint florid architecture and singing congrega- 
tion; the parson with his great wig, anil the beadle witJi li’s 
cane all these are represented before us, and wc arc sun of 
the tiuth of the portrait. We sec how the Ixird Mayor dines m 
.state; how the prodigal drinks and spoils at the bagnio; how 
the poor giil beats hemp in Bridewell ; how the thief divides 
his booty and drinks his punch at tlio night-cellar, and Low he 
finishes his career at the gibbet. Wc may depend upon the 
perfect accuracy of these sUange and varied portraits of the by- 
gone generation : wo see one of Walpole’s Members of Parlia- 
ment chaired after his election, and the lieges celebrating the 
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event, and drinking confusion to the Pretender: we see the 
grenadiers and trainbands of the City marching out to meet the 
enemy; and have before us, with sword and iirelock, and 
"White Hanoverian Horse” embroidered on the cap, the very 
figures of the men who ran away with Johnny Cope, and i^ho 
conqueicd at Culloden, The Yorkshire waggon rolls into the 
inn-yard ; the country parson, in his jack-boots, and his bands 
and short cassock, corncs trotting into town, and we fancy it is 
Parson Adams, with his sermons in his pocket. The Salisbury 
fly sets forth fioni the old “Angel" — ^you see the passengers 
entering the great heavy vehicle, up the wooden stoiis, their 
hats tK'd down with handkerchiefs over their faces, and under 
their arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle ; the landlady — 
apoplectic with the liquors in her own bar— is tugging at the 
bell, the hunchbacked postillion— he may have ridden the 
leaders to Humphrey Clinkrr~is begging a gratuity ; the 
miser is grumbling at the bill , Jack of the “ Centurion ” lies on 
the top of the clumsy vehicle, with .1 soldier by his side— it may 
be Smollett’ir Jack Hatchway— it has a likeness to Idsmahago. 
You see the surburban fair and the strolling conqiany of actors ; 
the pretty milkmaid singing under the windows of the enraged 
French musician : it is such a girl as Steele charmingly described 
in the Guardian^ a few years Ix^forc this date, singing, under 
Mr. Ironside's winrlow in Shire Lane, her pleasant carol of a 
May morning. You see noblemen and blacklegs bawling and 
betting in the Cockpit . you see Gamck as he was arrayed in 
"King Richard,” Macheath and Polly in the dresses which 
they wore when they charmed our ancestors, and when noble- 
men in blue riblxms sat on the stage and listened to their 
delightful music. You see the ragged French soldiery, in their 
white coats and cockades, at Calais Gate* they arc of the 
regiment, very likely, which friend Rodcnck Random joined 
before he was rescued by his preserver Monsieur de Strap, with 
whom he fought on the famous day of Dcttingen. You see the 
judges on (he bench; the audience laughing in the pit; the 
Student in the Oxford theatre ; the citizen on his country walk ; 
you see Broughton the bo.\er, Sarah Malcolm the murderess, 
Simon I-ovat the traitor, John Wilkes the demagogue, leering 
at you with that squint which has become historical, and that 
fac^ which, ugly as it was, he said be could make as captivating 
to woman as the countenance of the handsomest beau in town. 
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All these sights and people are with you. After looking in the 
*' Hake's Progress ” at Hogarth's picture of Saint James's Palace 
(iate, you may people the street, but little altered within these 
hundred years, with the gilded carriages and thronging chair- 
men that bore the courtiers your ancestors to Queen Caroline's 
drawing-room more than a hundred years ago. 

What manner of man * was he who executed these portraits 

* Hogarth (whoie familyr name was Hogart) was the grandson of a 
Westmoreland yeoman His fatlicr came to London, and was an author 
and schoolmaster. William was bom in 1698 (according to the most 
probable conjecture) 111 the parish of Saint Martin, Ludg.ate. He was 
early apprenticed to an engraver of arms on plate. The following 
touches are from his Anecdotes of ///wj^^(Edition of 1833) 

** As 1 had naturally a good eye, and a fondness for drawing, shows 
of all sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when an infant , and mimicry, 
common to all children, was remarkable in me. An early access to a 
neighbouring painter drew my attention from play ; and I w.is, at every 
possible opportunity, employed m making drawings. I picked up an 
acquaintance of the same turn, and soon leamt to draw the alphabet 
with great correctness. My exercises, when at school, were more 
remarkable for tlie ornaments \ihich adorned them, than for the exer- 
cise itself. In the furnier, I suuii found that blockheads with better 
memont-s could much bin pass me ; but for the latter I was particularly 
distinguished. . . . 

I thought it still more unlikely that by pursuing the common 
method, and copying ohl drawings, 1 could ever attain the power of 
making nc^» designs, which w.is my first and greatest ambition I 
therefore endeavoured to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort of 
technical memory ; and by repeating m my own mind the parts of which 
objects were composed, 1 could bydcgrc.es combine and put them down 
with my pencil. Thus, with all the drawbacks which resulted from the 
circumstances I have mentioned, I had one material advantage over my 
competitors, viz , the early habit I thus acquired of retaining in iny 
mind's eye, without coldly copying it on the spot, whatever 1 intended 
to imitate. 

“ The instant I became master of my own time, I determined to 
qualify ni^'self for engr.'iving on copper. In this I readily got employ- 
ment; and frontispieces to books, such as prints to Hndibras^ 111 
twelves, &c., soon brought me into the way. Hut the tnbe of booksellers 
remained as my father had left them . . . which put me upon publisbiin^ 
on niv own account But here again I had to encounter a nionopo.y 
of print sellers, equ.dly me.'in and destructive to the ingenious; fort'ie 
first pliLc 1 published, cdlcd *The Taste of the Town,’ in which the 
reigning follies were lashed, had no sooner begun to take a run, than 
1 found copies of it in the pnnt-sliops, vending at lialf-pncc, while the 
original prints were returned to me again, and 1 was thus obliged to 
sell the plate for whatever these pirates pleased to give me, a^ there 
was 110 place of sale but at their shops. Owing to tins, and other cir- 
cumstances, by engnaving, until I was near thirty, I could do little mote 
than mainiain myself : but even then I was a punctual paymasiet . 

“ 1 then married and " 

[But William is going too fast here. He made a stolen union,*’ on 
March 23, 1729, with Jane, daughter of Sir James Thoniliill, serjeant- 
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— SO various, so faithful, and so admirable? In the National 
Collection of Pictures most of us have seen the best and most 
carefully finished S(*ries of his comic paintings, and the portrait 
of his own honest face, of which the bright blue eyes shine out 

painter. For some time Sir James kept his heart and hts purse-strings 
close, hut *'soon after became both reconciled rnd generous to the 
young couple." — Hogarth's If^orhSt by Nichols and Steevens, voL i. 
P- 44.1 

“ — commenced painter of small Conversation Pieces, from twelve to 
fifieen inches high. This, being a novelty, cuccecded for a few years." 

[About this lime Hog.irth had summer lodgings at South Lambeth, 
.ind did all kinds of work, ** embellishing " the “Spring liardens" at 
“Vauxhail," and the like. In 1731, he published a satiric.'il plate 
against Pope, founded on the well-known imputation against him of his 
having saiiiised the Duke of Chandos, under the name of Timiom, in. 
his poem on “Taste." 'I he plate represented a view of IJuiluigloiL 
House, with Pope whitew.'ishing it, iiid bespattering the Duke of 
Chandos's coach. Pope made no rcloit, and has never mentioned 
Hogarth.] 

“ before I had done anything of much consequence in tliis w.ilk, T 
entertained some hopes of succeeding m what tht. puffers in books call 
77 te Great S/yk of History I'atntiH^; so that without having had a 
stroke of this grand business before, 1 quitted sin dl iiortraits aim 
familiar con versa tiniis, and with a smile at my own temerity, commenced 
history-painter, and on a great staircase at St. bni iholoniew's Hospital, 
minted two Scripture stones, the 'Pool of bcthesd.i’ and the ' (»ood 
Samaritan,' with figures seven feet high. . . . But .i>, religion, the great 
promoter of this style in other rouiitncs, rejected it 111 Knuland, I w.as 
unwilling to sink into a ftoi trait manu/actuter ; .md, still ambitious 
of being singular, dropped all e\pectations of adv.int ige from thac 
source, and returned to the pursuit of my former dcnhngs with the 
public, at large. 

“As to portrait-painting, the chief braru'li of the art by wlilch a 
painter can procure himself a tolerable livelihood, niul rhe only one by 
which a lover of money can get a foilunc, a man of \cry moder.ite 
talents may have great success in it, as the artifice and address of a 
mercer is infinitely more useful than the abilities of a painter. By the 
manner in which the present race of professors m England conduct it, 
that also becomes still life." 


“ By this inundation of folly and pufT" {he has teen sfeaAingof the 
success of Vau/oot who emne over here in 1737), “ 1 must confess I was 
much disgusted, and determined to try if by any means 1 could stem 
the torrent, and, hy opposing, end it 1 laughed at the pretensions of 
these quacks in colouring, ridiculed their productions as feeble and 
contemptible, and asserted that it required neither taste nor talents to 
excel their most popular performances. Ihis interference excitc'2 much 
enmity, because, as my opponents told me, my .studies were in another 
way. 'You talk,* added they, 'with ineffable contempt of portrait- 

E . 'tinting ; if it is so easy a task, why do not you convince the world, 
y painting a portrait yourself?’ Provoked at this lanf^uage, I, one 
day at the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane, put the following question r 
'Supposing any man, at this time, wcie to paint a purti.m as well as. 
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from the canvas and give you an idea of that keen and bra\e 
look with which William Hogarth regarded the world. No 
man was ever less of a hero ; you see him before you, and ca’i 

Vandyke, would it be<;ecn or acknowledged, and could the artist enjoy 
the benefit or acquire the reputation due to his perfornnnee?* 

"They ask<.d me in reply, if I could paint one as well ; and I frankly 
answered, I believed I could. ... 

"Of the mighty talents s.'iid to be requisite for portrait-pointing 1 
had not the most exalted opinion ” 

Let us now hear him on the question of the Academy 
" To pesicr the three great estates of the empire, about twenty or 
thirty students drawing oiler a man or a horse, appears, .is must be 
acknowledged, foolish enough: but the re.'il motive is, tb.it a few 
bustling characters, who have access to people of rank, think they can 
thus get a superiority over their brethren, be appointed to places, and 
have salarieo, as in France, for telling a l.id when a leg or an arm is loo 
long or too short. ... 

" France, ever aping the magniAccncc of other nations, has in its turn 
assumed a foppish kind of splendour siiflicient to d.irsle the eyes of the 
neighbouring states, and draw vast sunt!s of money from this couIltr3^ . . . 

"To return to our Royal Academy: 1 am told that one of their 
leading objects will be, sending young men abroad to study the antique 
statues, fur sucli kind of studies may sometimes improve an exalted 
genius, but they will not create it ; and whatever has been the cause, 
this same traielling to Italy has, m several instances that 1 have seen, 
seduced the student from nature and led him to paint marble figures, 
in which he has availed himself of the great works of antiquity, as <i 
conard does when he puls on the armour of an Alexander; for, with 
similar pretensions and similar vanity, the painter supposes he shall be 
adored as a second Raphael UrbinoJ* 

We must now hear him on liis " Sigismunda • " — 

"As the most violent and virulent abuse thrown on 'Sigisitnmda* 
was from a set of miscrcanls, w ith whom 1 am proud of having been 
ever at war — I mean the expounders of the mysteries of old pictures — 
I have been sometimes told they were beneath iny notice. This is true 
of them individu'illy ; but as they have access t<i people of rank, who 
seem as happy in being cheated as these wcrchants are in cheating 
them, they nave a power of doing much mischief to a modern arti 
However mean the vendor of poisons, the miiicr.'il is destructive to 
me Its operation was tronblesoinc enough. Ill nature spreads so List ..bat 
now was the time for every little dog in the profession to bark 1 " 

Next comes a characteristic account of liis controversy with Wilkes 
ai.J Churchill 

"The stagnation rendered it necessary that I should do some timed 
things to recover my lost time, and stop a gap in my income. 1 his 
drew forth my print of *The Tunes,’ a subject which tended to the 
re<^toration of peace and unanimity, and put the opposer-. of tlicte 
humane objects in a light which gave great offence to those who w.re 
trying to foment disaffretion in the minds of the populace. One of the 
most notorious of them, till now my friend and flatterer, attacked me in 
the North Briton^ in so infamous and malign^ a style, that he himself, 
when pushed even by his best friends, was driven to so jio^r an excuse 
as to say he was dnink when he wrote it. . . . 

"This renowned patriot's portrait, drawn like a; J could as to 
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fancy what he was — a jovial, honest London citizen, stout and 
sturdy; a hearty, plain-spoken man,* loving Ins laugh, his 
friend, his glass, his roast beef of Old England, and having a 
proi^er bourgeois scorn for French frogs, for mounsccrs, and 
wooden shoes in general, for foreign fifldlcrs, foicign singers, 
and, above all, for foreign painters, whom he held m the most ' 
amusing contempt. 

It must have been great fun to hoar him rage against Correggio 
and the Caracci , to watch him thump the table and sn.rp his 
fingers, and say, “ Historical painters be hanged! here’s the 
man that will paint against any of iheni for a hundred pounds. 
Correggio’s * Sigisinunda 1 ’ Look at Hill Hogarth’s ' Sigis- 
munda , ’ look at myalUr-picccatSaint Maiy Redcliftc, Bristol : 

features, and marked with some indicatiuns of his mind, fully ansucred 
iny [)urpose. The riihi-iiloiis was .ippaient to every eye! A ilrutusl 
A saviour of his country wilh such an aspect — was so arrant a farce, 
that though it gave rise to much laughter in the loukcxs-oii, galled both 
him and his adherents to the bone. ... 

“ Churchill, Wilkes’s toad-echo, put the North Hriton attack into 
verse, in an Epistle to Hogarth; hut as the abuse was piccUcly the 
same, except .t little poetical heightening, which goes for iiolliiiig, it 
made no impression . . Ilowcvei, having an old platf by me, with 
some parts ready, such as the background .and a dog, I began to con- 
sider how I could turn 'O much woik laid aside to some account, and 
so patched up a print of Master Churchill in the character of a Dear. 
The pleasure aial pecuniary advantage which 1 derived from these two 
engravings, together with occasionally iiiling on horseback, restored me 
to IS much health as can be expected at my time of life/' 

* ** It happened in tlic early parr of Hogarth s life, that a nobleman 
who was uncommonly ugly and defonned came to sit to him foi his 
picture It was c'ceciilcd with a skill th'it did honour to the aitist’s 
abilities; but the likeness was rigidly observed, without even the 
necessary attention to compliment or flattery The peer, disgusted at 
this counterpart of himself, never once thought of paying for a icflcction 
that would only disgust him with his deformitici. Some time was 
suffered to elapse before the artist applied fur his money , but after- 
wards many applications were made by him (who had then no need 
of a Ijanker) for payment, without success The pamlcr, however, 
at last hit upon an expedient. ... It was couched 111 the following 
card 

“ ‘ Mr. Hogarth's dutiful respects to Lord . Finding that he 

does not mean to have the piLture which was drawn for him, is informed 
again of Mr Hogarth’s necessity for the money If, therefore, his Lord- 
ship does not send for it, m three days it will be disposed of, with the 
addition of a tail, and some other little appendages, to Mr. Hare, the 
famous wiid-beast man . Mr Hogarth having given that gentlem.sn a 
conditional promise of it, for an exhibition-picture, on his Lordship's 
refusal.’ 

"This intimation had the desired effect " — JrorAs, by Nichols and 
Stelvens, voI. I. p. 25. 
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look at my * Paul Ijefore Felix,’ and see whether I'm not as good 
as the best of them."* 

Posterity has not quite confirmed honest Hogarth’s opinion 
about his talents for the sublime. Although Swift could not sec 
the difference between twecdle-dee and twccdle-dum, posterity 
has not shared the Dean’s contempt for Hamlcl ; the world has 
discovered a difference between twcedle-dee and twcedlc-dum, 
and given a hearty applause and admiration to Hogarth, too, 
but not exactly as a painter of scriptural subjects, or ns a rival 
of Correggio. It does not lake away from one’s liking for the 
man, or from the moral of his story, or the humour of it — fr6ra 
one's admiration for the prodigious merit of his performances, to 
remember that he persisted to the last in lx:Iicving that the W'orld 
was in a conspiracy .against him with resiicct to his talents as an 
historical painter, and that a set of miscreants, as he called them, 
were employed to run his genius down. They say it was Liston's 
firm belief, that he was a great and neglected tragic actor , they 
say that every one of us believes in his heart, or would like to 
have others believe, that he is sonielhing which he is not. One 
of the most notorious of the ‘‘miscreants,’’ Hogarth says, was 
Wilkes, who assailed him in the North Briton j the other w'as 
Churchill, who put the North Briton attack into heroic verse, 
and published his “ Epistle to Hogarth." Hogaith replied by 
that caricature of Wilkes, in which the patriot still figures before 
us, with his Satanic grin and squint, and by a caricature of 
Churchill, in which he is represented as a Ixair with a staff, on 
which, lie the first, he the second — lie the tenth, arc engraved m 

* “Garrick himself was not more ductile to flattery.^ A word in 
favour of ‘ Si^ismunda ‘ might have commanded a proof-print or forced 
an original print out of our artist's hands. . . . ^ 

“The following authenticated story of our artist (furnished by the 
late Mr. Belchier, F.R S , a ^surgeon of eminence) will also serve to 
show how much more easy it L to detect ill-placed or hyperbolical 
adulation respecting others, than when applied to ourcclves. Hogarth, 
being at dinner with the great Cheselden and some other company, was 
told that Mr. John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Ho^mtal, a 
few evenings before at Dick’s CoflTec-house, had asserted that Greene 
was as eminent in composition as H.'indi.l ‘ That fellow Freke,’ replied 
Hogarth, ' is always snooting his bolt absurdly, one way or another. 
Handvl is a giant in music ; Greene only a light Flnrimel kind of a 
composer.* ‘Ay,’ says our artist’s informant, ‘but at the came time 
Mr. Freke declared you were as good a portrait-painter as Vandyke * 

* There he was right,* adds Hogarth, ‘and so, by G , 1 am, give 

me my time and let me choose my subject.’ iVofks^ by Nk hols and. 
ST£EVE^S, vol. i. pp> 236, 237* 
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unmistakable letters. There is very little mistake about honest 
Hogarth’s satire : if he has to paint a man \>ilh his throat cut, 
he draws him with his head almost off ; and he tried to do the 
same for his enemies in this little controversy. ** Having an old 
plate by me," says he, "with some parts ready, such as the 
background, and a dog, I bog.an to consider how I could turn 
so much work laid .iside to some account, and so patched' 
up a print of Master Churchill, in the diameter of a licar, the 
pleasure and pecuniary advantage which 1 derned from these 
two engravings, togctlicr with occasionally riding on horseback, 
restored me to as much health as I can expect at my time of 
hfe." 

And so he concludes his queer l ltlc book of Anecdotes . " I 
have gone through the tircumstances of a hfe which till lately 
passed pretty much to niy own satisfaction, and I hope in no 
respect injurious to any other man. This 1 may safely assert, 
that I have done my best to make those about me tolerably 
happy, and my greatest enemy cannot say I ever did an in- 
tentional injury. What may follow, (lod knows ” * 

A queer account still exists of a holiday jaunt taken by 
Hogarth and four friends of his, wlio set out like the redoubted 
Mr. Pickwick and his coini>aiiions, but just a Imndred years 
lieforc those heroes . and nude an esciiision to (Iravcscnd, 
Rochester, Sheerness, and adj.u ent jdaccs f One of the gentle- 
men noted down the proccevlings of the journey, for which 
Hogarth and a brother artist made drawings. 'Ihe Ix}ok is 
chieily curious at this moment from show'ing the citizen life 
of those days, and the rough jolly style of merriment, not of 
the five companions merely, but of thousands of jolly fellows 
of their time. Hogarth and his friends, quitting the " Bedford 
Arms," Covent Garden, with a song, took walei to Billingsgate, 
exchanging compliment ■» with the Uargcmeii as they went down 
the river. At Billingsgate Hogarth made a " caracatura ’’ of 
a facetious porter, c.a]led the Duke of Puddk'dock, who agree- 
ably entertained the party with the humours of the place. 
Hence they took a Gravesend boat for themselves , had straw 

* Of Hogarth's kindliness of disposition, the story of his rescue of 
the drummer-gill from the ruffian at Southwark Fair is an illustration: 
and m this case virtue W'as not its own reward, since her pretty face 
aften ards served him for a model in many a picture 

t He made this excursion in 1733, his companions being John Thorn- 
hill (son of Sir James), Scott the landscape painter, Tothall, and Forrest. 
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to lie upon, and a tilt over their heads, they say, and went down 
the river at night, sleeping and singing jolly choruses. 

Tliey arrived at Gravesend at six, when they washed their 
faces and hands, and had their wigs powdered. ITien they 
sallied forth for Rochester on foot, and drank by the way three 
pots of ale. At one o'clock they went to dinner with excellent 
port, and a quantity more beer, and afterwards Hogarth and 
Scott played at hopscotch in the town hall. It would appear 
that they slept most of them in one room, and the chronicler 
of the parly describes them all as waking at seven o'clock, and 
telling each other their dreams. You have rough sketches by 
Hogarth of the incidents of this holiday excursion. The sturdy 
little painter is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat at Graves- 
end , the whole company are represented in one design, in a 
fisherman’s room, where they had all passed the night. One 
gentleman in a nightcap is shaving himself, another is being 
shaved by the fisherman ; a third, with a h.andkerchief over his 
bald p.Ue, IS taking his breakf.tst ; and Hogarth is sketching 
the whole scene. 

They describe at night how they returned to their quarters, 
drank to their friends, as usual, emplie'd several cans of good 
flip, all singing merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tradesmen engaged at high jinks. Tliese 
were the manners and pleasunjs of Hogarth, of his time ver)' 
likely, of men not very refined, but honest and merry. It is a 
brave London citizen, with John Bull habits, prejudices, and 
pleasures.* 

* " Doctor Johnson made four lines once, on the death of poor 
Hogarth, which were equally true and pleasing; 1 know not ivhy 
Garrick’s were preferred to them : — 

“ ‘ The hand of him here torpid lies, 

That drew th' essential forms of grace , 

Here, closed in death, ih' attend \e e>cs. 

That saw the manners in the face.' 

Mr. Hogarth, among the variety of kindnesses shown to me when 
I w “IS too young to have a proper sense of them, was used to be very 
c.i nest ^that 1 should obtain the acquaintance, and if possible the 
fiicndship, of Doctor Johnson; whose conversation was, to the ta!k 
of other men, like Titian's painting compared to Hudson's, he said : 

' but don't you tell people now that 1 say so,' continued he, * for the 
connoisseurs and I are at war, you know ; and because I hate /Aew, 
they think I hate TiUan— and let them ! ’ . . . Of Dr. Johnson, when my 
father and he were talking about him one day, ‘ That man,* says Hogarth, 
*is not contented with believing the Bible; but he fairly resolves, I 
think, to believe nothing hut the Bible. Johnson,' added he, ' though so 
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Of Smollett's associates nnd manner of life the author of 
the admirable " Humphrey Clinker" has given us an interest- 
ing account in that most amusing of novels.*^ 

a fellow, is more like Kinj; David than King Solomon, for he says 
m liis haste, Aii men ate ftars ' ” — Jtlrs. FiozzL 

llo^nrth died on the 26ih of October, 176^. The day before his 
flLatli, he was removed from his villa at Chiswick to T.eiccster I'lelds, 
“m a sery weak condition, yet remarkably checrtul.’' He had nisC 
rcLCivod an agreeable letter from Franklin. He hus buried at Chiswick. 

* *' Tff Sir JVatkm PkilliJ^, Bart.^ of Jesus College^ 0,xon. 

“Dkab Phillii*'?,' -In my last, I mentioned my having spent an 
evening with a society of authors, who set'med to be jc-alous and afraid 
of one another. My uncle was not at all surpiiscd to hcni me say I 
was dis ippointcd 111 then conversation. ‘ A man may be very ciitcrtain- 
ing .inJ instructive upon paper,’ siid he, ‘and exceedingly dull in 
criiniiion discourse. 1 have observed, that those who shine most in 
private company aie but sccondaiy stars m the constellation of genius. 
A small stock of ideas is more e.isily managed, and sooner displayed, 
than a great quantity crowded together. There is very seldom anvthiiig 
cxtrnorjin.iry in the appearance and aildicss of a good writer ; whereas 
a dull author generally distinguishes himself by some oddity or extrava- 
gance^ For tins reason 1 fancy that an assembly of grubs must be very 
diverting.* 

“My ciiriobity being excited by this hint, I consulted my friend 
Dick Ivy, who undertook to gratify it the very next day, which was 

Sunday last. He earned me to dine with S . whom >011 and 1 have 

long known by his writings Ho lives in the si irt>> of the town ; and 
every Sunday his house is open to all unfortunate bi others of the quill, 
whom he treats wiih beef, pudding, nnd pol'iloos, port, punch, and 
Calvert’s entire butt beer. He has iixcil upon the hist day of the week 
for the exercise of hi^ hospitalit>, because srane of his gucst:» could not 
enjoy It on any other, for reasons chat I need not explain 1 was ci\ illy 
received in a iiLain, yet decent habitation, winch opened ba(.kw,*irds into 
a very pleasant !!nrch*ii, kept in excellent order and, indeed, I saw 
none of the outward signs of aiitlioi ship either in the house or the 
l.iiidlord. who is one of those few writers of the age that stind upon 
their own foundation, without patronage, nnd above depindcncc If 
there was nothing charactcnstii. in the entei uiiicr, the company made 
ample amends foi his want of angularity, 

“At two in the aftv-moon, 1 found myself one often messmates 
seated at table; and 1 question if the whole kingdom could produce 
such .nnother assemblage of onginaN. Among tlicir pecuIiantiL'^, I do 
not niLUtioii these of dress, which may be purely accidental. Wliat 
struck me were oddities onginally produced by nflc elation, and after- 
wards confirmed by habit. One of tnem wore spectacli at dinner, and 
nnother his liat flapped ; though (is Ivy told me) the first was noted 
for having a seaman’s eye when a Ixiiliff was in the wind , and the other 
was never known to labour under any weakness or defect Jof vision, 
except about five years ago, when he was complimented with a couple 
of blaqk eyes by a player, with wliom he had qrarrclkd in his drink. 
A third wore a laced stocking, and made use of crutches, because, once 
in hts life, he had been laid up with a broken leg, though no man could 
leap over a stick with more agility. A fourth had contracted such aa 
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1 have no doubt that this picture by Smollett is as faithful a 
4>nc as any from the pencil of his kindred humourist, Hogarth. 
We have before us, and painted by his own hand, Tobias 

antipathy to the country, that he insisted upon sitting with his back 
towards the window that looked into the garden; niitl when a dish of 
cauliflower was set upon the table, he snuffed up volatile salts to keep 
him from fainting ; yet this delicate person was the son of a cottager, 
born under a hdge, and had many years run wild among asses on a 
common. A iirih affected distraction : when spoke to, he always 
answered from the pu.pose. Sometimes he suddenly staited up, and 
rapped out a dreadful oath; sometimes he burst out a laughing ; then 
he folded his arms, and sighed ; and then he hissed like fifty serpents. 

** At first, 1 really thought he was mad ; and, as he sat near me, 
began to be under some appreliensions for my own safety ; when our 
landlord, perceiving me alarmed, assured me aloud that I had nothing 
to fear. ‘The gentleman,' said he, ‘is trying to act a ])art for which 
he is by no means qualified: if he had all the inclination m the world, 
it is not m his power to be mad ; his spirits arc too flat to be kindled 
into phrciizy.’ * Tis no bad p-p-puff, however,’ observed a person in 
a tarnished laced coat; 'nff-flccted m-midness will p^pass for w-wii 
w-with nine<iimeteeii out of t-twenty ' ‘ And affected siuttenng for 
humour,' replied our Kiiidlord ; ' though, God knows 1 there is no 
affinity between them.’ It seems this wag, after having made some 
abortive attempts in plain speaking, had recourse to this defect, by 
means of which he frequently extorted the laugh of ilie compaii>, 
without the least expense of genius ; and that imperfection, which he 
had at first counterfeited, was now become so habitual, that he could 
not lay it aside. 

" A certain winking genius, who wore yellow gloves at dinner, had, 

on his first introduction, taken such offence at S , because he looked 

and talked, and ate and drank, like any other man, that he spoke 
contemptuously of his understanding ever after, and never would repeat 
bis visit, until he had_ exhibited the following proof of his caprice. Wat 
Wyvil, the poet, having made some unsuccessful advances towards an 
intimacy with S— — , at last gave him to understand, by a third person, 
that he liad written a poem in his praise, and a satire against his person * 
^hat if he would admit him to his house, the first should be immediately 
sent to press ; but that if he persisted in declining his friendship, he 
would publish the satire without delay. S — ^ replied, that he looked 
upon Wyvil's jwncgyric as, in effect, a species of infamy, and would 
resent it accordingly with a good cudgel ; but if he published the safie, 
he might deserve nis compassion, and had nothing to fear from ms 
revenge. Wyvil having considered the alternative, resolved to mo'tify 

S by printing the panegyric, for which he received a sound drubbing. 

Then he swore the peace against the aggressor, who, in order to avoid 
a prosecution at law, admitted him to his good graces. It w.is the 

singulanty in S 's c'onduct on this occasion, that reconciled him to 

the yellow'glovcd philosopher, who owned he had some genius; and 
from that period cultivated his acquaintance. 

“ Cur'ous to know upon what subjects the several talents of my fellow- 
guests were employed, 1 applied to my communicative friend 1 ^ick Ivy, 
who gave me to understand that most of them were, or hid been, 
understrappers, or journeymen, to more creditable authors, for whom 
they translated, collated, and compiled, in the business of bcK'kmaking; 
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Smollett, the manly, kindly, honest, and irascible ; \vom and 
battered, but still brave and full of heart, after a long struggle 
against a hard fortune. His brain had been busied with a 

and that all of them had, at diflerent times, laboured in the service of 
our landlord, though they had now set up for themselves in various 
departments of literalure. Not only their talents, but alsu ilieir nations 
and dialects, were bO various, that our convcrsaiion resembled the con- 
fusion of tongues at ILibel We had the Irish hrogue, the .Scotch 
accent, and foreign idiom, twanged off by the most discordant voci- 
feration ; for as ihey all s|X)kc together, no man had any chance to be 
heard, unless he could bawl louder than his fellows It must 1 h* owned, 
however, there was nothing pedantic in their discourse ; they carefully 
avoided all learned disquisitions, and endeavoured to be facelioiis : nor 
did their endeavours alwt-iys miscarry ; some droll repartee passed, and 
much Luightcr was excited ; and if .my individual lost his temper so far 
as to transgress the bounds of ile« orum, he was efTectiially checked by 
the master of the feast, who c\ tiled a sort of paternal authority over 
this irritable tribe. 

*'The most lc.iriied philosopher of the whole collection, who had lieen 
expelled the university for alhei>>in. has made great progress 111 .1 refuta- 
tion of Lord bolinghrokc’s metaphysical w'orks, which is said to be 
equally ingenious and orthodox , but, in the meantime, he has been 
|)re.senle J to the grand jury as a public nuisani t for having blasphemed 
in an alehouse 011 the Lord’s cl.t\ Ihe Scotchman gives lectures on 
the pronunciation of the English language, which he is now publishing 
by subscriiJtion. 

‘*The Irishman is a political writer, ami goes by the name of My 
Lord Potatoe. He wTotc .1 pam]ililet in vinciicntiun of a iMinistcr, 
hoping his zeal would he rewarded with scpmc pLace or pension ; but 
finding himself neglected in Ih it quarter, he whispered .ihout that the 
pamphlet was written by the Minister himself, <ind he published an 
answer to his own pi od action Iri this he addressed the author under 
the title of ‘ your Loidship,’ with such solemnity, that the public 
swallowed tlie deceit, and bought up the w'holc impression. The wise 
politicians of the metropolis declared they were both masterly perform- 
ances, and chuckled over the flimsy reveries of an ignorant garrettcer, 
as the profound speculations of a veteran statesman, acquainted with 
all the secrets of the cabinet. 1 'he imposture was detected in the sequel, 
and our Hihemian pamphleteer retains no part of his assumed importance 
but the bare title of * my Lord,’ and the upper part of the table at the 
potatoc-ordiuary in Shoe lane. 

** Opposite to me sat .a Piedmontese, who had obliged the jiublic with 
a humorous satire, entitled The Balance of the Poets i a per- 

formance which evinced the great modesty and taste of the autlior, and, 
in particular, h|s intimacy with the elegancies of the English language. 
The sage, who fahoured under the dypo^^ia, or ' hoirur of green fields,* 
had just finished a treatise on practical agriculture, though, in f.ict, he 
had ziever seen corn growing in his life, and was so ignorant of grain, 
that our entertainer, in the face of the whole company, made him own 
that a plate of hominy was the best ricc-pudding he had ever eat. 

*‘The stutterer had almost finished his travels through Europe and 
pi'-t of Asia, without ever budging beyond the liberties of the King's 
Bench, except in term-time with a tipstaff for his companion ; and as 
for little Tim Cropdale, the most facetious member of the whole society, 
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hundred different schemes : he had been reviewer and historian, 
critic, medical writer, poet, pamphleteer. He had fought end- 
less literary battles ; and liraved and wielded for years the 
eiidgcls of controversy. It was a hard and savage fight in 
those days, and a niggard pay. He was oppressed by illness, 
age, narrow fortune ; but his spirit was still resolute, and his 
courage steady ; the battle over, he could do justice to the 
enemy with whom he had bci’ii so fiercely engaged, and give a 
not unfriendly grasp to the hand that had mauled him. He is 
like one of those Scotch cadets, of whom history gives us so 
many examples, and whom, with a national fidelity, the gieat 
Scotch novelist has painted so charmingly. Of gentle birth * 

he had happily wound up tlie catastrophe of a virgin tragedy, from the 
cxlnbition of which he promised himself a large fund of profit and 
reputation Tim had made shift to live many years by writing novels, 
at the rate of five pounds a volume ; but that branch of business is now 
engrossed by female authors, who publish merely for the propagation 
of virtue, with so much c.isc, and sjurit, and delicacy, and knowledge 
of the human heart, and all in the sciene tianquillily of high life, that 
the reader is not only enchanted by their genius, but reformed by their 
iTiurality 

“ After dinner, wc adjourned into the garden, where T observed Mr. 

give a short separate audience to every individual m a small 
1 emote filbert- walk, from whence most of them dropped off one after 
another, witnoiit further ceremony." 

Smollett's house was in Lawrence Lane, Chelsea, and is now destroyed. 

JJaniihook of Lofidonj !>. 115 

“ 'J he person of Smollett was eminently handsome, his features pre- 
possessing and, by the joint tcslimony of all his survivins; friends, his 
conversation, in the highest degree, instructive and amusing Of his 
disposition, tlinse who have read his works (and who has not?) may 
form a very accurate estimate ; for in each of them he has presented, 
and sometimes under various points of view, tlie leading features of his 
own character without disguising the most unfavourable of them. . . . 
When uusodiiccd by his satirical propensities, he was kind, generous, 
and liuiiiaiie to others ; bold, upright, and independent in his own 
character ; stooped to no patron, sued for no favour, but honestly ar d 
lionoiirably maintained himself on his litciary labours. . . . He was a 
doting father, and an afTcctinnate husband : and the warm real v if h 
which his memory was cherished by bis sur\ iving friends showed dearly 
the rcliarce which they placed upon his regard .^’ — Sir Walter ScoTt* 

* Smollett of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshirr. Aruts, aruie, a bend, or. 
between a liuii rampant, ppr., holding in his paw a banner, argent, and 
a bugicdiorn, also ppr Crest, an oak-tree, ppr Motto, Vtresco. 

Smollett’s father, Archibald, was the fourth son of Sir James Smollett 
of Bonhill, a Scotch Judge and Member of Parliament, and one of the 
commissicners for framing the Union with England. Archibald nisrried, 
without the old gentleman's consent, and died early, leaving his children 
dependent on their grandfather. Tobias, the second son, was bom in 
1721, 111 the old house of Dalquharn in the valley of I^even , and all his 
life loved and admired that valley and Loch Lomond beyond all the 
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and narrow means, going out from Ins northern home to w in 
his fortune in the world, and to fight his way, armed A\ith 
courage, hunger, and keen wits. His crest is a shattered oak- 
tree, with green lea\es yet springing from it. On his ancient 
coat-of-arms there is a lion and a horn ; this shield of his was 
battered and dinted in a hundred fights and brawls * through 

valleys and lakes in Kiiropc. He learned the rudiments" at Diim- 
b.irton Grammar Scliool, .'ind studied at (Glasgow. 

But when lie was only ten, hi^ grandfather died, and left him without 
provision (figuring the old judge 111 Rodench Random in consequence, 
.^cconling to Sir Walter)^ 1 ‘obias, armed with the Regtcidcya 7 ragtdy 
— a provision precisely simil.ir to ll-at \iith which Poctor Johnson had 
stai ted, just before — came up to 1 .oiulvm The Rt^iade came to 110 
good, though at first patronised by Lord T.yttcllon (“one of those little 
fellows who arc sometimes called great men/' Smollett says); and 
Smollett embarked as “ surgeon's mate ” on board a line-of-battlc ship, 
and served in the Caithagena expedition, in 1741. _ lie left the service 
in the West Indies, and, after residing some time in Jamaica, returned 
to K'lglaiid in 1746 

He was now tinsucccssrul as a physician, to begin with ; published 
the satires, / 4 rA'/tv and Rrfifoo/, withniiL any luck, and (1747) married 
the beautiful and accomplished hlis*. Lascelles. ' 

In 1748 he brought out his Roderick Random^ which at once made a 

lilt." The subsequent events of his life may be presented, chrono- 
logically, 111 a bird’s-eyr view : — 

1750. Made a tour to P.ms, where he chiefly wrote Pe>es*ine rkkh, 

1751. Published Pirrgnue Pukle 

1753 Published Atk’t ntnre^ of Petdinand Count Fathom 

1755. Published version of I^on Qtttxofe, 

1756. Began the Critical 

1758. History cj England 

T763-1766 Travelling ill (ranee and Italy : published his Travels. 

1769. Adventures of an Atom 

Z770 Set out for Italy ; died at Leghorn axst of October, 2771, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. 

• A good specimen of the old “ slashing " stj le of writing is presented 
by the paragraph on Admiral Knowles, which subjected Smollett to 
prosecution and imprisonment 'I he admiral's defence on the orcasion 
of the failure of the Rochfoi t expedition came to be examined before the 
tribunal of the Critual Rcineto. 

"He is," said our author, “ an admiral w'ithoiit conduct, an engineer 
without knowledge, an oflirer without resolution, and a man without 
veracity!" 

Three months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench tivenged this sting- 

^iit the ^Critical was to Smollett a perpctu.xl foiint.ain of "hot 
water " Among less important controversies may be mentioned that 
with Grainger, the translator of Tibullus. Grainger replied in a pam- 
phlet ; and in the next number of the Rnne^o we find him threatened 
W'lth "castigation," as an “owl that h.is broken from his 11 cw 

In Doctor Moore's biography of him is a plcas.ant anecdote. After 
publishing the Don Qtaxote^ he returned to Scotland to pay a visit to 
nis mother : — 
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which the stout Scotchman bore it courageously. You see 
somehow that he is a gentleman, through all his battling and 
struggling, his poverty, his hard-fought successes, and his 
defeats. His novels are recollections of his own adventures ; 
his characters drawn, as I should think, from personages with 
whom he became acquainted in his own career of life. Strange 
companions he must have h.id ; queer acquaintances be made 
in the Glasgow college — in the country apothecary’s shop ; in 
the gun-room of the man-of-war where he served as surgeon ; 
and in the hard life on shore, where the sturdy adventurer 
struggled for fortune. He did not invent much, as 1 fancy, 
but had the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what he 
isaw with wonderful relish and delightful broad humou'*. I think 
Uncle boulmg, m " Roderick Random," is as good a character 
as Stjuire Western himself; and Mr. Morgan, llic Welsh 
apothecary, is as pleasant as Doctor Cams. Wlial man who 
has made his inestimable acquaintance — what novel-reader 
who loves Don Quixote .and Major D.ilgetty — will refuse his 
most cordhil aeknowicdgments to the admirable Lieutenant 
Lismahago ! TIic novel of " Humphrc*y Clinker " is, I do think, 
the most laughable story that has ever been written since the 
goodly art of novcl-wnting liegan. Winifred Jenkins and 
Tabitha Bramble must keep Englishmen on the giiii for ages 

“On Smollett’s arriv.al, he vas introduced to liis mother with the 
connivance of Mrs Telfer (licr daughter), as a gentleman from the 
West Indies, who was intimatel/ acquainted with her son. Tlie better 
to support his assumed character, he endeavoured to preserve a serious 
countenance, approaching to a frown ; but while his mother’s eyes were 
nveted on his countenance, he could not refrain fioin smiling: she 
immediately sprung from her chair, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, exclaimed, ' Ah, my son I my son ' 1 have found you at last ! * 

“ She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his austere looks and 
continued to gloom^ he might have escaped detection some time longc; , 
but * your old roguish smile,’ added she, ' betrayed you at once.’ ” 

“ Shortly after the publication of The Adventure^ of an A/offi, disease 
again alt acked Smollett with redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly 
made to obtain for him the office of Consul in some part of the Mediter- 
ranean, he was compelled to seek a warmer climate, without better 
means of provision than his own precarious finances could afford. The 
kindness of his distinguished friend and cmiiitryman. Dr. Armstrong 
fthen abroad), procured for Dr and Mrs. Smollett a house at Moute 
Nero, a village situated on the side of a mountain overlooking the sea, 
111 the neighbourhood of Leghorn, a romantic and salutary abode, wheie he 
prepared for the press the last and, like music ‘ sweetest in the close,’ the 
most pleasing of his compositions, The Ex^dttieu ofHumph^ ClutkeTm 
This delightful work was published in 1771."— iS'ir If^ai/er Siott, 
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yet to come ; and in their letters and the stoiy of their loves 
there IS a perpetual fount of sparkling laughter, as inexhaustible 
as Bladud’s well. 

Fielding, too, has descrilied, though with a greater hand, 
the characters and scenes which he knew and saw. He had 
more than ordinary opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with life. His family and education, first — his fortunes and 
misfortunes afterw’.irds, brought him into the society of every 
rank and condition of man. He is himself the hero of his 
liooks he is wild Tom Jones, he is wild Oiptain Booth ; less 
wild, I am glad to think, than his predecessor : at least heartily 
conscious of demerit, and anvious to amend. 

When Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, the recollec- 
tion of the great ,Mts was 'till fi^'sh in the eolTcc-houses and 
assemblies, and the judges there declared that young Harry 
Fielding had more spirits ami w tt than Congreve or any of his 
brilliant successors. His figure was tall and stahvart , his face 
handsome, manly, ami noble-looking ; to the very last days of 
his life ho i-etained a grandeur of air, and although w'orn down 
liy disease, his aspect and presence imposed respect upon the 
people round about him. 

A dispute took place lietw'ecn Mr. Fielding and the captain * 
of the ship in which lie w'as lu.ikinghis last voyage, and Fielding 
relates how the man finally went down on his knees, and begged 
his passenger's pardon. He w'as living up to the last days of 
hi.s life, and his spirit never gave 111. His vital power must 
have been immensely strong. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu •(* 

* The dispute with the captain arose from the wLsh of that functionary 
to intrude on hi&rtglit to his cahin, for which ho had paid thirty pounds. 
After recounting the cirLitmsunces of the apology, he characteristically 
adds — 

“_And here, that I iii.iy not be thought the sly ti-umpetcr of my osm 
praises, I do utterly discLiim all praise on tlic occ tsioii.^ Neither did 
the greatness of iny mind dictate, nor the force of my Christianity exact 
this forgiveness, ^'o siienk truth, 1 forgave him from a motive whiclv 
would make men much more forgiving, if they were much wiser than 
they are : because it w'is convciiicnt for me so to (lo.’* 
t T.iady Mary was his second cousin — their respective crandfathers 
being sons of George I* iclding, Farl of Desmond, son of William, Earl 
of Denbigh. 

In a letter dated just a week before his death, she says : — 

** H. Fielding has given a true picture of himself and his first wife in 
the characters of Mr and Mn, Booths some 'omplimcnts to his own 
figure excepted ; and I am persuaded, <ieveral of the incidents he 
meutions arc real matters of fact. I wonder he does not perceive Tottu 
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prettily characterises Fielding and this capacity for happiness 
which he possessed, in a little notice of Ins death when she 
comp-ircs him to Steele, \vho was as improvident and as hap| y 
as lie vvas, and says that both should have gone on living for 
ever. One can fancy the eagerness and gusto w iih which a man 
of Fielding’s frame, with his vast health and lobust appetite, 
his ardent spirits, his joyful humour, and Ins keen and healthy 
relish for life, must have seized and diunk tliat cup of pleasuie 
which the town offered to him. Can any of my hearers 
romoinber the youthful feats of a college breakfast — the meats 
devoured and the cups quaffed in that Homeiic f»*ast? I can 
call to mind some of the heroes of those youthful banquets, 
and fancy young Fielding fiom Leyden lushing upon the feast, 
with his great laugh, and immense healthy young appetite, 
eager and \ igorous to enjoy. '1 ho > oung man's wit and manners 
made him fi lends o\crywhcrc: he li\cd with the grand Man's 
society of those days , ho was courted by poors and men of wealth 
and f.ibhion. As he had a p.iternal .illow'.inco from his father, 
Cleneral fielding, which, to use Iloiiry’s own phiase, any man 
nii:'ht juy who would; as he liked good wino, good clothes, 
and good company, which an* all e\pcnsi\c ai tides to purchase, 
Harry Fielding bogan to run into debt, anrl borrow money in 
that easy mannci 111 which Cajitain Hoolli borrows niomy in the 
novel: was m nowise particular 111 accepting a fow pieces Ironi 
the purses of Ins rich lncnd!>, and bore down upon more than 
one of them, as \\’'alpole tells us only too truly, for a dinner or 
a guinea. To siqiply himself with the lattoi, he began to write 
thcaliical pieces, having aheady, no doubt, a considerable 
acquaintance amongst the Oldfields and IJraccgirdles fichmd 
the scenes. He laughed at tlu'so pieces and scorned them. 

Jonc^ *111(1 Mr. Booth arc sorry scoundrel'?. . . . Fielding lias reallv .1 
fund of true humour, and was to be piiicd at Ins first entrance into t ic 
world, having no choice, as he said himself, but to be a hackney wnu r 
or a hackney coachman His genius deserved a better fate, bur 1 
cannot help blaming that continued indiscretion, to give it the softest 
name, that has run through his life, and 1 am afraid still remains. . . . 
Since I was born no (Tiginal has appeared excepting Congreve, and 
Fielding, who would, I believe, have approached nearer to lus excel- 
lences, if not forced by his necessities to publish without correction, ind 
throw many productions into the world he would have thrown into the 
hie, if meat could have been got without iiioney, or money without 
scribbling. ... I am sorry not to sec any more of Peregrine Pickle's 
performances ; I wish you would tell me his Letters and W^orla 

(Lord Whanicli/Te's cd.)t vul. 111. pp. 93, 94. 
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When the nucliencc upon one occasion began to hiss a scene 
which he was too lazy to correct, anti log.irding which, when 
(iarrick remonstrated with him, ho said that the public was 
too stupid to find out the badness of his w'ork : when tlie aiuh- 
ence began to hiss, Fielding said with characteristic coolness — 
"Tlicy have found it out, ha\e lliey'^” He did not prepare' Ins 
novels in this way, and with a very different care and interest 
laid the foundations and built up the edifices of his future fame. 

Time and shower have \eiy little damaged those. TTie 
fashion and ornaments are, perhaps, of the architecture cf that 
age, but tlie biiililings icmain strong .iiid lofty, and of admirable 
proportions --masterpieces of genius and monunicnb of work- 
manlike skill. 

I cannot offer 0 : hope to make a hero of Ilany I'lildmg. 
■W'hyhide his laults^ \\ hy Lonceal Ins weaknesses m a cloud 
of pc'nphrascs^ Why not show' hiin, like him as he is, not 
rolled in a marble toga, and draped and polished in an heioic 
altitude, but with inked iiiflles, and cl.iret slams on his tarnished 
kited coat, and on his manly f.ice the marks of good fellow slnp, 
of illness, of kinduc'-s, of care and wine? Mamed a« you see 
him, and worn by (aie and dis'^ipation, tliat man lelams some 
of the most jwecious and sj/k ndid human qualities and endow- 
ments, lie has an admirable natuial kne of truth, the keenest 
instinctive antipathy to iiypoirisy, the happiest satirical gift of 
laughing It to scorn. His w i» ■ wondei fully wise and delei live ; 
It flashes upon a logiie and lightens up a rascal like a police- 
man’s lantern. He is one of the manliest and kindliest of 
human Iwings ; m the midst of all his imperfections, he respoeis 
female innocence and infantine tenderness as you would suppose 
such a great-hearted, cour.igeous soul would respect and tare 
for them. He could noi be so bravo, generous, lruth-tc*lling as 
he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender He 
will give any man his pnne — he can’t help kindness and pro- 
fusion. Pie may have low tastes, but not a mean mind . he 
admires with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to no 
flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
public duty uprightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies at 
his w'ork,* 

He sailed for Lisbon, from Gravesend, on Sunday morning, June 
gotli, 1754, and began /Vie Journal 0/ a Voyaj^e during the passage. 
He died at Lisbo^i, in the beginning uf October of the same year. Ho 
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If that theory be— and I have no doubt it is — the right and 
safe one, that human nature is always ploosod with the spectacle 
of innocence rescued by fidelity, purity, and courage, I suppose 
that of the heroes of P'lelding’s three novels, we should like 
honest Joseph Andrews the best, and Captain Booth the second, 
and Tom Jones the third.* 

Joseph Andrews, though he wears Lady Booby's cast-ofF 
livery, is, I think, to the full as polite as Tom Jones in his fustian 
suit, or Captain Booth iii regimentals. He has, like those heroes, 
large calves, broad shoulders, a high courage, and a handsome 
face. I'he accounts of Joseph’s bravery and good qualities ; his 
Aoice, too musical to halloo to the dogs; his bmvciy in riding 
races for the gentlemen of the county, and his constancy in 
refusing bribes and temptation, have something affecting in 
their naiveti and freshness, and prepossess one in favour of that 
handsome young hero. The rustic bloom of Fanny, and the 
di’lightful simplicity of Parson Adams, are described with a 
fncndlmess which wins the reader of their story ; we part from 
them with more regret than from Booth and Jones. 

Fielding, no doubt, began to write this novel in ridicule of 

Pamela," for which work one can understand the hearty con- 
tempt and antipathy W'hich such an athletic and boisterous 
genius as Fielding's must have entertained. He couldn’t do 
otherwise than laugh at the puny cockney bookseller, pouring 
out endless volumes of sentimental twaddle, and hold him up to 
scorn a:> a inollcoddle and a milksop. His genius had been 
nursed on sack posset, and not on dishes of tea. His muse had 
sung the loudest m tavern choruses, had seen the daylight 
streaming in over thousands of emptied bowls, and reeled home 
to chaml^rs on the shoulders of the watchman. Kichnrdson’s 
goddess was attended by old maids and dowagers, and fed on 
muffins and bohea. “ Milksop 1 ’’ roars Harry Fielding, clatter 
ing at the timid shop-shutters. ** Wretch ! Monster ! Mohock I * 
slincks the sentimental author of*' Pamela ; "f and all the ladhs 

lies buried there, in the English Frotestint churchyard, near the Estrella 
Lhurch, with this lObcripiion over him : — 

"lirNKICL’S FIFIDING. 

LUGET SRI TAN M A GRFMIO NON DATUM 
tOMuUK NATUM.” 

* Fielding himself is said by Doctor Warton to have preferred Joseph 
Andrcivs to his other wntincs. 

t ** Richardson," says worthy ^Iis. IJaibauld, in her Memoir of him. 
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of his court cackle out an affrighted chorus. Kidding pro- 
poses to write a book in ridicule of the author, whom he disliked 
and utterly scorned and laughed at ; but he is himself of so 
generous, jovial, and kindly a turn that he begins to like the 
characters which he invents, can’t help making them manly and 
pleasant as well as ridiculous, and before he has done with them 
all, loves them heartily every one. 

Richardson's sickening antipathy for Harry Fielding is quite 
as natural as the other's laughter and contempt at the scntimen- 
talist. I have not learned that these likings and dislikmgs have 
ceased in the present day : and every author must lay his account 
not only to misrepresentation, but to lioncst enmity among 
cntics, and to being bated and abutted for good as well as 
for bad reasons. Richardson disliked Fielding's works quite 
honestly : Walpole quite honestly spoke of them as vulgar and 
stupid. TTieir squeamish stomachs sickened at the rough fare 
and the rough guests assembled at Fielding’s jolly revel. 1 ndecd 
the cloth might have been cleaner . and the dinner and the 
company were scarce such as suited a dandy, llic kind and 
wise old Johnson would not sit dow n with him.* But a greater 
scholar than Johnson could aiTord to admire that astonishing 
genius of Harry Fielding ; and wc all know the lofty panegyric 
which Gibbon wrote of him, .ind which lemains a towering 
monument to the great novelist's memory "Our immortal 
Fielding,” Giblxm writes, " was of the younger branch of the 
Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin from the Counts of 
Hapsburgh. The successors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of England, but the romance of ‘Tom Jones,' that 
exquisite picture of humour and manners, will outlive the palace 
of the Escurial and the Imperial Plagic of Austria. ” 

There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this great judge. 

prefixed to his Correspondence, “was exceedingly hurt at this {Josf^k 
Andy€7vs)t the more so sls they ha<i been on good terms, and he was 
very intimate with Fielding's two sisters. He never appears cordially 
to have forgiven it ^perhaps it was not in human nature he should), and 
he always speaks in his letters with a great deal of asperity of Tom 
Jones^ more indeed than was quite graceful in a rival author No doubt 
he himself thought his indignation was solely excited by the loose 
morality of the work and of its author, but he could tolerate Cibber.'* 

* It must always be borne in mind, that besides that the Doctor 
couldn’t be expected to like Fielding’s wild life (to say nothing of the 
fact that they were of opposite sides in politics), Richardson was one 
of his earliest and kindest friends. Yet Johnson too (as Boswell tells 
us) read Amelia through without stopping. 
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To have your name mentioned by Gibbon, is like having it 
written on the dome of St. Peter's. Pilgrims from all the world 
admire and behold it. 

As a picture of manners, the novel of “Tom Jones" is 
indeed exquisite: as a work of construction, quite a wonder: 
the by-play of wisdom ; the power of observation ; the multiplied 
felicitous turns 'and thoughts ; the varied character of the great 
Comic Epic: keep the reader in a jx:rpetual admiration and 
curiosity.* Hut against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a 
right to put 111 a protest, and quarrel with the esteem the author 
evidently has for that character. Charles Lamb says finely of 
Jones that a single hearty laugh from him “ clears the air " — 
but then it is iii a certain state of the atmosphere. It might 
clear the nir when such personages as niiHl or I^dy Dellaston 
poison it. But I fear very much that (except until the very last 
scene of the story), when Mr. Jones enters Sophia’s drawing- 
room, the pure air there is ratlicr tainted with the young 
gentleman’s tobacco-pipe and punch. I can’t say that I think 
Mr. Jones a virtuous character; I can’t say but that I think 
Fielding’s evident liking and admiration for Mr. Jones shows 
that the great humourist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, 
and that here, in Art and Ethics, there is a great error. If it is 
right to have a hero whom wc may admire, let us at least take 
CtiFc that he is admirable : if, as is the plan of some authors (a 
plan decidedly against their interests, be it said), it is propotifided 
that there exists in life no such being, and therefore that in 
novels, the picture of life, there should appear no such character ; 
then Mr. I'homas Jones becomes an admissible person, and wc 

“ Manners change from generation to generation, and with manners 
morals a^ypear to change — actually change with some, but appear to 
change with all but the abandoned. A young man of the present day 
who should act as Tom Jones is supposed to act at Upton, with Lady 
Bellaslon, &c , would not be a Tom Jones ; and a Tom Jones of th*- 
present day, without perhaps being in the ground a better man, wou'd 
nave perished rather than submit to be kept by a hamdan of fortune. 
Ihcrefoie, this novel is, and mdeed^ pretends to be, no exam^c of 
conduct. But, notwithstanding all this, 1 do loathe the cant whidi can 
recommend Pamela .and Clarissa Harlcnte^ as strictly moral, although 
they poison the imagination of the young with continued doses of tmet, 
iytUBf while Tom Jones is prohibited as loose. 1 do not speak of ) oung 
vomen; but a youn^ man whose heart or feelings can he injured, or 
even his pu&sioiis excited by this novel, is .already thoroughly corrupt. 
There is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit, that prevails everywhere, 
strongly contrasted with the close, hot, day-dreamy continuity of 
RiGluadsoiL"^CoLEiciUGE Literary Remains^ vol. ii*‘ p* 374' 
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examine his defects and good qualities, as do those of Parson 
Thwackum, or Miss Seagnm. But n hero with a flawed repiita- 
tation ; a hero spunging for a guinea ; a hero who can't pay his 
landlady, and is obliged to let his honour out to hire, is absurd, 
and his claim to heroic rank untenable. 1 protest against Mr. 
Thomas Jones holding such rank at all. 1 protest c\cn against 
his being considered a more than ordinary young fellow, luddy- 
checked, broad-shouldered, and fond of wine and pleasure. 
He would not rob a church, but that is all ; and a pretty long 
argument may be debated, as to which of these old types — the 
spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones and Blifil, Charles and Joseph 
Surface — is the worst member of society and the most deserving 
of censure. 'Hie prodigal Captain Booth is a lx:ttcr man than 
bis predecessor Mr. Jones, in so far as he thinks much more 
humbly of himself than Jones did: goes down on his knees, 
and owns his weaknesses, and cnes out, “ Not for my sake, but 
for the sake of my pure and sweet and be.iutiful wife Amelia, 1 
pray you, O critical reader, to forgive me." That stern moralist 
regards him from the bench (the judge’s practice out of court is 
not here the question), and says, “ Captain Booth, it is perfectly 
true that your life has been disie]3utable, and that on many 
occasions you have show'n yourself to lx; no better than a scamp 
— you luve been tippling at the tavern, when the kindest and 
sweetest lady 111 the world has cooked your little supper of 
boiled mutton and awaited you all the night ; you have spoilt 
the little dish of boiled mutton thereby, and caused pangs and 
pains to Amelia's tender heart.* You ha\c got into debt 

* ''Norw.'is she (Lady Mary Wortley IMontagu) a stranger to that 
be'oved first wife, whose picture he drew in his * Amelia,’ when, as she 
said, even the glowing language he knew how to employ did not do 
more than justice to the amiable qualities of the original, or to her 
beauty, although this had suffered a little from the accident related in 
the novel — a frightful overturn, which destroyed the gristle of her nose. 
He loved her passionately, and she returned his affection . . . 

His biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing that, nfler the 
death of this charnang worn tn, hs niameu her maid. And yet the act 
was not so dutcreditable to his character as it may sound. The maid 
had few personal charms, but was an excellent creature, devotedly 
attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted for her loss. In 
the first agoiiiC'^ of his own gnef, which approached to frenzy, he found 
no relief but from weeping along with her . nor solace when a degree 
calmer, but in talking to her of the angel they mutually regretted. 
This made her his habitual confidential associ.itc, and in process of time 
he began to think he could not give his children a tenderer mother, or 
secure for himself a more faithful housekeeper and nurse. At leas^ 
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without the means of paying it. You have gambled the money 
with which you ought to have paid your rent. You have spent 
in drink or in worse amusements the sums which your poor 
w ife has raised upon her little home treasures, her own ornaments, 
and the toys of her children. But, you rascal ! you own humbly 
that you are no better than you should lie, you never for one 
moment pretend that you are anything but a miserable weak- 
minded rogue. You do in your heart adore that angelic woman, 
your wife, and for her sake, surah, you shall have your discharge. 
Lucky for you, and for others like you, that in spite of your 
failings and imperfections, pure hearts pity and love you. For 
your wife’s sake you are permitted to go hence without a 
remand ; and 1 beg you, by the wuy, to carry to that angelical 
lady the expression of the cordial respect and admiration of this 
court." Amelia pleads for her husl^ind, Will Booth : Amelia 
pleads for her reckless kindly old father, Harry h lekli ng. To have 
invented that character is not only a triumph of art, but it is a 
good action. They say it was in his own home that Fielding 
knew her and loved her : and from his own wife that he drew 
the most charming character in Fnglish fiction. Fiction I why 
fiction ? why not history ? I know Amelia just as well as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. I believe m ('olonel Bath almost as 
much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of Cumberland. I 
admire the author of '* Amelia,’' and thank the kina in.iStiT who 
introduced me to that sweet and delightfifl companion and 
fiiend. ‘'Amelia" perhaps is not a bjiltcr story than “Tom 
Jones," but it has the better ethics; the prodigal repents, at 
least, before forgiveness, — whereas that odious broad-backed Mr. 
Jones carries off his l^eauty with scarce an interval of remorse 
for his manifold errors and .shortcomings ; and is not half 
punished enough before the great prize of fortune and love falls tt> 
ins share. I am angry with Jones. Too much of the plum- 
cake c'lid rewards of life fidl to that boisterous, swaggeri'jg 

this was what he told his friends ; and it is certain that her conduct as 
his wife confirmed it, and fully justified his good opinion ’* — Letters and 
lyorks of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by Lord Wliarn- 
cliflTc. Introductory Anecdotes^ vol i. pp. 80, 81. 

^Fielding's first wife w.is Miss Craddock, a young lady from Salisbury, 
with a fo«'tune of /iisoo, wliom he married in 1736. About the same 
time he succeeded, himself, to an estate of j^soo per annum, and on the 
j^otnt amount he lived for some time as a splendul country gentleman in 
Dorsetshire. Three years brought him to the end of his fortune ; when 
he returned to London, and became a student of law. 
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young scapegrace. Sophia actually surrenders without a proper 
sense of decorum ; the fond, foolish, palpitating little creature ! 
— "Indeed, Mr. Jones," she says, — "it rests with you to 
.appoint the day." I suppose Sophia is drawn from life as well 
as Amelia; and many a young fellow, no better than Mr. 
Thomas Jones, has carried by a coup de main the heart of many 
a kind girl who was a great deal too good for him. 

What a wonderful art ! What an admirable gift of nature 
was it by which the author of these tales was endowed, and 
which enabled him to fix our mtcrt'st, to waken our sympathy, 
to seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in his people — 
speculate gravely upon their faults or their excellences, prefer 
this one or that, deplore Jones's londness for play and drink, 
booth's fondness for play and drink, and the unfortunate 
position of the wives of both gentlemen — love and admire those 
ladies with all our hearts, and talk about them as faithfully 
as if we had breakfasted with them this morning in their actual 
drawing-rooms, or should meet them this afternoon in the Park ! 
What a genius 1 what a vigour ! what a bright-eyed intelli- 
gence and observation 1 what a wholesome hatred for meanness 
and knavery ! what a vast sympathy ! what a cheerfulness ! 
what a manly relish of life 1 what a love of human kind ! what 
a poet is here ! — watching, meditating, blooding, creating ! 
What multitudes of truths has that man left l>ehind him ! 
What generatiodi he has taught to laugh wisely and fairly 1 
What scholars he has formed and accustomed to the exercise of 
thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit ! What a courage 
he had ! What a dauntless and constant cheerfulness of intel- 
lect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms of his 
life and never deserted ts last wreck I It is wonderful to think of 
the pains and misery which the man suffered ; the pressure of 
want, illness, remorse which he endured ! and that the writer 
w'as neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth never 
warped, and his generous human kindness never surrendered.* 

* In the Gentleman's Ma§azhie for 1786, an anecdote is related of 
Harry Fielding, "m whom,” says the correspondent, "good-nature 
and philanthropy in their extreme degree were known to be the pro- 
minent features. It seems that " some parochial taxes ” for his house 
in Beaufort Buildings had long been demanded by the collector. " At 
last, Harry went off to Johnson, and obtained by a process of literary 
mortgage the needful sum. He was returning with it, when he met 
an oM college chum whom he had not seen for many years. He asked 
the chum to dinner with him at a neighbouring tavern ; and learning 
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In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened on Fielding's 
last voyage to Lisbon, and when the stout captain of the ship 
fell down on his knees, and asked the sick man's pardon-^ 

that he in difficulties emptied the contents of his pocket into his. 
On returning home he was informed that the collector had been twice 
for the money. ' Friendship has called for the money and liad it,' said 
Fielding ; ' let the collector call again.' " 

It is elsewhere told of him, that being in company with the Earl of 
Denbigh, his kinsman, and the conversation turning upon their rela* 
tionship, the Earl asked him how it was th.it he spelled his name 

Fielding,” and not “ Feilding,” like the head of the house ^ *'I 
cannot tell, my I^rd," said he, “except it be that my branch of the 
family were the first who knew how to spell.” 

In 1748, he was made Justice of the Peace for Westminster and 
Middlesex, an office then paid by fees and very laborious, without 
being particularly reputable. It may be seen from his own words, in 
the Introduction to the ** Voyage,” what kind of work devolved upon 
him, and in what a state he ivas, dunng these last years ; and still 
more clearly, how he comported himself through all. 

Whilst I was preparing for my journey,^ and when I was almost 
fatigued to death with several long examinations, relating to five difie- 
rent murders, all committed within the space of a week, by different 
gangs of strcct>rohbers, I received a message from his Grace the Duke 
of Newc.istle, by Mr. Carrington, the King’s messenger, to .attend his 
Grace the next morning in Lincoln's Inn Fields, upon some business 
of importance : but I excused myself from complying with the mc>«snge, 
as, besides being lame, I was very ill with the great fatigues 1 had 
lately undergone, added to my distemper 

“His Grace, however, sent Mr Carrington the very next morning, 
with another summons ; with which, though in the utmost distress, 1 
immediately complied ; but the Duke happening, i^fortuiiatcly for me, 
to be then particularly engaged, after I had waited some^time. sent a 
l^entleman to discourse with me on the best plan which could be 
invented for these murders and robberies, which wcie every day 
committed in the streets ; upon wlii<.h I x>ramiNcd to transmit my 
opinion 111 writing to his Grace, who, as the gentleman informed me, 
intended to 1 ly it before the Privy Council. 

“Though this visit cost me a severe cold, I, notwithstanding, set 
myself down to work, and iu about four days sent the Duke as rcguLir 
a plan as I could form, with all the reasons and arguments 1 con d 
bnng to supiiort it, drawn out on several sheets of paper , and s ion 
received a message from the Duke, by Mr. Carrington, acquaiii' iig 
me that my plan was higfily approved of, and that all the terms a it 
woiihl be complied with. 

'* The principal and most material of these terms was the immediately 
depositing in my hands ; at which ^niall charge I undertook to 
dcmulish the then reigning gangs, and to put the civil policy into such 
order, that no such gangs shoiiTd ever be able for the future to form 
themselves into bodies, or at least to remain any time formidable to the 
public. 

“1 had delayed my Rath ioumey for some time, contrary to the 
repeated advice of my physical acquaintances and the ardent desire of 
my warmest friends, though my distemper was now turu'-d to a deep 
jaundice; in which ca^c the Rath waters are generally reputed to be 
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•* I did not suffer,” Fielding says, in his hearty, manly way, 
his eyes lighting up as it were with their old fire — '*! did 
not suffer a brave man and an old man to remain a moment 
in that posture, but immediately forgave him.” Indeed, I 
think, with his noble spirit and unconquerable generosity, 
Fielding reminds one of those brave men of whom one reads in 
stones of English shipwrecks and disasters — of the ofiiccr on the 
African shore, when disease had destroyed the crew, and he 
himself is seized by fever, who throws the lead with a death- 
stricken hand, takes the soundings, carries the ship out of the 
river or off the dangerous coast, and dies in the manly endeavour 
— of the wounded captain, when the vessel founders, who never 
loses his heart, who eyes the danger steadily, and has a cheery 
word for all, until the inevitable fate overwhelms him, and the 
gallant ship goes down. Such a brave and gentle heart, such 
an intrepid and courageous spint, I love to recognise in the 
manly, the English Harry Fielding. 

almost infallible. But I had the mo^t eager desire to demolish this 
gang of villains and cut 'throats ... 

“After some weeks the money was paid at the Treasury, and within 
a few days after 200 of it had come into my haiid:», the whole gang of 
cut-throats was entirely dispersed. . . 

Further on, he says — 

** I will confess that my private alLiirs at the beginning of the w'lnter 
had but a gloomy aspect ; for 1 had not plundered the public or the 
poor of thoi|e which men, who are always ready to plunder both 
as much as they can, have been ytleascd to suspect me of taking ; on 
the contrary, by composing, instead of inflaming, the quarrels of porters 
and beggars (whicli I blush when I say hath not been universally 
practised), and by refusing to t.ikc a shilling from a man who most 
undoubtedly w'ould not have had another left, f had reduced .an income 
of about ;^500 a year of the dirtiest money upon earth to little more 
than ;^3oo^ a considerable portion of which remained with my clerk." ~ 
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R oger STERNE, Steme's father, was the second son of a 
numerous race, descendants of Richard Steme, Arch- 
bishop of York, in the reign of James II.; and children of Simon 
Sterne, and Mary Jaques, his wife, heiress of Elvington, near 
York.* Roger u-as a lieutenant m Handyside's regiment, and 
engaged m Fhnders in Queen Anne's wars. He married the 
daughter of a noted sutler — he was in debt to him," 
his son writes, pursuing the paternal biography — and marched 
through the world with this companion ; she following the regi- 
ment and bnnging many children to poor Roger Sterne. The 
captain was an irascible but kind and simple little man, Sterne 
says, and informs us that his sire was run through the body at 
Gibraltar, by a brother officer, in a duel which arose out of a 
dispute about a goose. Roger never entirely recovered from 
the effects of this rencontre, but died presently at Jamaica, 
whither he had followed the drum. 

I^aurcnce, his second child, was born at Clonmel, in Ireland, in 
1713, and travelled for the first ten years of his life, on his father’s 
march, from barrack to transport, from Ireland to England.f 
One relative of his mother's took her and her family under 
shelter for ten months at Mullingar ; another collateral dcscen> 
dant of the Archbishop's housed them for a year at his castle 
near Carnckfergus. Larry Steme was put to school n Halifax 
in England, finally was adopted by his kinsman of TUvington, 
and parted company with his father, the Captain, who marched 
on his path of life till he met the fatal goose which closed his 

** He came of a Suffolk family — one of whom settled in Nottingham- 
shire. The famous “ starling ” was actually the family crest. 

t It in thb parish (of Animo, in Wicklow), during our stay, 
that I had that wonderful escape in falling through a mill-race, whilst 
the mill was going, and of lieing taken up unhurt : the story is incredible, 
but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, where hundreds of the 
common people docked to see me.” — Sterne, 
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career. The most picturesque and delightful parts of Laurence 
Sterne's writings wc owe to Ins recollections of the military life. 
Trim’s montero cap, and Le Fevre’s sword, and dear Uncle 
Toby’s roquelaurc arc doubtless reminiscences of the boy, who 
had lived with the followers of William and Marlborough, and 
had beat time with his little feet to the fifes of Rninillics in 
Dublin barrack-yard, or played with the toin Hags and halberds 
of Malplaquct on the i)aradc-ground at Clonmel. 

Laurence remained at Halifax school till lie was eighteen years 
old. Ills wil and cleverness appear to have acquired the 
respect of his master here ; for when the ii^hcr whipix'd Lau- 
rence for writing his name on the newly whitewashed school- 
room ceiling, the pedagogue m chief rebuked the iinderstraiiptT, 
and said that the name should never be eff.Ked, for Sterne was 
a boy of genius, and would come to prefciment. 

His cousin, the Squire of J'lhington, sent Sterne to Jesus 
College, C'ambridge, w'hcre hr leui.imcd five yeais, and, taking 
orders, got, through Ins uncle's interest, the living of Sutton and 
the prebendary of York. TTirough his wife's connections he 
got the living of Stillington. I-fc married her in 1741, having 
ardently courted the young lady for some years previously. It 
Avas not until the young l.nly fancied her‘-elf dying, that .she 
made Sterne acquainted with the extent of li.r liking for him. 
One evening when he wjis fitting with hoi, with an almost 
broken heart to sec Ixr so ill (the Reverend Mr. Sterne's heart 
w'as a good deal broken m the course of his life), she said — “ My 
dear Laurcy, I never can be yours, for I verily believe 1 have not 
long to live ; but I have left you every shilling of my fortune ; " 
a generosity which overpowcrcil Sterne. She recovered : and 
so they were married, and grew heartily tired of each other 
before many years were over. “ Nascio quid cst materia cum 
me,” Sterne writes to one of his friends (in dog-Latin, and very 
sad dog-Latin too) ; “ sed sum fatigatus ct a^grotus dc meil 
uxorc plus quam unquam : " which means, I am sorry to sny, 
“I don’t know what is the matter with me, but 1 am more 
tired and sick of my wife than ever." * 

* ** My wife returns to Toulouse, and proposes to pa.ss the summer .-it 
Ragn&res. I, on the contrary, go and visit my wife, the Church, m 
Yorkshire. We all live^ the longer, at least the happier, ^for having 
thiiics our own way ; this is conjugal maxim. own 'tis not the 
best of maxims, but 1 maintain 'tis not the worst."— Sternu-'s Letters^ 
aoth January, 1764. 
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This to be sure was five-and-twenty years after Laurcy had 
been overcome by her generosity, and she by Laurey's love. 
Then he wrote to her of the delights of marriage, saying, ** We 
will be as meriy and as innocent as our first parents in Paradise, 
before the arch-fiend entered that indescribable scene. The 
kindest aifections will have room to expand in our retirement : 
let the human tempest and hurricane rage at a distance, the 
desolation is beyona the horizon of peace. My I^. has seen a 
polyanthus blow in December?— Sonic friendly wall has shel- 
ter^ It from the biting wind. No planetary influence shall 
reacli us but that which presides and cherishes the sweetest 
flowers. The gloomy family of care and distrust shall lie 
banished from our dwelling, guarded by thy kind and tutelar 
deity. We will sing our choial songs of gratitude and rejoice 
to the end of our pilgrimage. Adieu, my I*. Return to one 
who languishes for thy society ! — As I take up my pen, my poor 
pulse cjuickcns, iny pale face glows, and tears are trickling 
down on niy paper as I trace the word L.” 

And it IS about this w'oman, with w’hom he finds no fault but 
that she Ixircshini, that our philanthropist writes, “Sum fatigatus 
et cegrotus " — Sutn morta liter tn amore with somctxidy else ! 
That fine flower of love, that polyanthus over which Sterne 
snivelled so many tears, could not last for a quarter of a century I 

Or rather it could not lx; expected that a gentleman with such 
a fountain at comn\and should keep it to arroser one homely old 
lady, when a score of younger and prettier people might lie 
refreshed from the same gushing source.* It was in December, 

* In a collection of “Seven I-«ttcrs by Sterne and bis Friends" 
sprinted for private circnKition in 1844), is a letter of M. Tollot, who was 
in France with Sterne and his family m 1764 Here is a paragraph : — 

“ Nous .'irrxvfinies le lendcinain a Montpellier, ou nous trouvfimr>: 
notre ami Mr. Sterne, sa femme, sa fille, Mr. Huet, et quelques autres 
Anghibcs. J’eus, jc vous Tavotie, beaiicoup dc plaisir en reyoyam Ic 
bon et agreaole Tristram. • . . 11 avaic dte assez lonstempsk Touloti^-e^ 
oil il te cenut amusd sans sa femme, qui Jc poursuivit partoiU, et qui 
voulail ctre de tout. Ccs dispositions dans cettc bonne dame lui out 
fait p«i.sscr d assez mauvais momens ; il snpportc tous ces ddsagriimens 
avec une patience d'ange." 

About four months after this very characteristm letter, Sterm wrote 
to the same gentleman to whom Tollot had written ; and from h'S 
letter we may extract a companion paragraph 

. . All which being premised, I have been for eight weeks 
smitten with the tenderest passion that ever tender wight underwent. 

1 wish, dear cousin, thou could’st conceive (perhaps thou canst without 
my wishing it) how deliciously 1 cantered away with it the first monthf 
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1767, that the Reverend Laurence Sterne, the famous Shandean, 
the charming Yoricfc, the delight of the fashionable world, the 
delicious divine, for whose sermons the whole polite world was 
subscribing,* the occupier of Rabelais's easy chair, only fiesh 
stuffed and more elegant than when m possession of the cynical 
old curate of Mcudon,+— the more than rival of the Dean of 

two up, two down, always upon my /law/us, along the streets from my 
hotel to hers, at first once^then twice, then three times a day, till at 
length 1 was within an ace of setting up iny hobby-horse 111 her stable 
for good and all. 1 might as well, considering how the enemies of the 
Lord have blasphemed thereupon. The labt three weeks we were 
every liour upon the doleful ditty of parting ; and iliou may’st conceive, 
dear cousin, how it altered my ^it and air : for 1 went and came like 
any louden’d carl, and did nothing but jtntcr dcs seniimetts wuh her 
from sun-rising even to the setting of the same ; and now she is gone to 
the south of France : and to finish the comSdle^ 1 fell ill, and broke a 
vessel in my lungs, and half bled to death. VoiKi mon histoirc \ " 

Whether husband or wife had mo'-t of the “ patience d'angu " may be 
uncertain ; but there can he no doubt « hich needed it piost ! 

* ** * Tristram Shandy * is still a greater object of admiration, the man 
ns well as the book : one is invited to dinner, where he dines, a form iglit 
before As to the volumes yet published, there is much good fun in 
them, .and humour sometimes hit .and sometimes mUsed. Have you 
read his * Sermons,* with Ins own comick figure, from a painting by 
Reynolds, at the head of them? They are in the style I think most 
proper for the pulpit^ and show a strong imagiiiatioii and a sensible 
heart; hut you see him often tottenng on the verge of laughter, .and 
ready to throw his periwig in the face of the audience.” — Gray’s 
June 22nd, T 760. 

*'lt having l*t eii observed that there was little hospitality in London 
— Johnson : * Nay, sir, any man w ho has a name, or who has the power 
of pleasing, will be very generally invited in London. I'lie man, Sterne, 

1 have been told, has had engagements for three months.' Goldsmith : 
‘And a very dull fellow.* Johnson: ‘Why, no, sir.’ **— Boswell's 
Li/e of Johnson. 

“ Her [Miss Monckton’s] vivacity enchanted the sage, and they used 
to talk together with all imaginable case. A singular instance happened 
one evening, when slie insisted that some of Sterne’s writings were very 
pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. * 1 am sure,* said she, ‘ they have 
affected me/ ‘ Why,’ said Johnson, smiluig, and rolling himself about 
— ‘that is, because, dearest, you're a dunce.' When she some time 
afterwards mentioned this to him, he said with eoual truth and polite- 
ness, ‘ Madam, if 1 had thought so, I certainly snould not liave said 

t A passage or two from Steme*.s Sermons may not be without in- 
terest liere Is not the following, levelled against the cruelties of the 
Church of Rome, stamped with the' autograph of the author of the 
Sentimental Journey t ” — 

“ To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment into the priflons 
of the Inquisition— behold religion with mercy and justice chained 
down under her feet — there, sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, 
propped up with racks and instruments of torment. — Hark !— what a 
futeous groan 1— See the melancholy wretch who uttered it, just brought 
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Saint Patrick’s, wrote the al)ove-qiioto(l respectable letter to hfs 
friend in I^ndon : and it was in April of the same year that lie 
was ])ouring out his fond heart to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife 
of Daniel Draper, Esquire, Councillor of llorabay, and, in 
1775, chief of the factory of Surat — a gentleman very much 
lespected in that quarter of the globe." 

*'I got thy letter last night, lihza," Sterne writes, "on my 
return fioni Lord IJathurst's, when* I dined ” — (the Ictti-r h^is 
this merit in it, that it contains a pleasant reminiscence of better 
men than Sterne, and introduces us to a portrait of a kind old 
gentleman) — “ 1 got thy letter last night, ]£]iza, on my return 
trom Loid liathurst’s ; and where 1 was he.ird — as I talked of 
thee an hour without intermission— with so much pleasure and 


forth to undergo the anguish of a mock-tri.'il, and endure the utmost 
])nin that a studied system of rtligtmis aitelty has been able to invent, 
lichold this helpless victim delivered up to Ins tormentors. Hts body so 
-tvasted with sorYcrtxf and lati^ con/incmenty you'/i see every tierve and 
fuusc/e as it suffers . — Observe the la-l inovemtiil of that horrid engine, 
— What convulsions it has thrown him into ' Consider the nature of 
the posture in which he now lies stretched. — Whal exquisite torture he 
endures by it !— 'Tis all luaurc c.iii bear — Good Gon I sec how it keeps 
Ins weary soul hanging upon his trembling lips, willing to take its leave, 
but not siiflcrcd to depart. ^ Ifehold the unhappy wretch led back to his 
cell — dragg’d out of it again to meet the flames — and the insults 111 his 
Inst agonies, wrhich this principle— this principle, that there can be 
religion without morality— has prepared for him "Sernion z-jth 
The next extract is preached on a text to be found m Judges xi.\. vers. 
I, 2, 3, concerning a certain Levite " : — 

"Such .*1 one the Levitc wanted to share his solitude .xnd All up that 
uncomfortable blank in the heart in such a situation : for, notu ithstand^ 
iiig all we meet with in books m many of which, no doubt, there arc a 
good many handsome things '•aid upon the sweets of retirement, &c. . . . 
yet still * it is not good for man to be alone ; ’ nor can all which the 
cold-hearted pedant stuns our cars with upon the subject, ever give one 
answer of satisfaction to the mind , in the midst of the loudestyauii tings 
of philosophy, nature will have her ye<irniiigs for society and friendship ; 
a good heart wants some object to be kind to— and the best parts of mr 
blood, and the'purest of our spirits, siifler most under the destitiiLioii 
" 1 4 ^t the torpid monk seek Heav'cn comfortless and alone. God spt-cd 
him ' For my own part, I fear 1 should never so find the way : /» t me 
be wise and religious y but ht me be hlAN ; wherever Thy Providence 
places me, or whatever be the road 1 take to Thee, give me some 
companion in my journey, be it only to remark to, ' How our shadows 
lengthen as our sun goes down ! '—to whom I may say, ‘ How frc'^li is. 
the face of Nature ; how sweet the flowers of the field ! how delicious 
are these fruits I ' ''•Sermon xBth. 

^ The first of these passages gives us another drawing of the famous ‘ ' Cap- 
tive." The second shows that the same reflection was suggested to the 
Reverend Laurence by a text in Judges as by the fille-de-^hatn^re, 
Sterne’s Sermons were published as those of " Mr. Yorick." 
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attention, that the good old T^rd toasted your health three 
different times ; and now he is in his 85111 year, says he hopes to 
li\e long enough to he inlrodiiced as a friend to my fair Indian 
disciple, and to see her eclipse all other Nabobesses as much in 
^^calth at she does already in exterior and, what is far better" 
(for Sterne IS nothing without his morality), "m interior merit, 
'ilns nobleman is an old friend of mine. You know he was 
always the protector of men of wit and genius, and has had 
those of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Piioi, 
^c. , alwa>s at his table. Tlie manner m winch his notice licgan 
of me was as singular as it was pohle. He came up to mo one 
day .IS I was at the Princess of Wales's C'oiirt, and said, ' I w.ant 
to know you, Mr. Sterne, but it you also should know who it 
IS that w^ishes this pleasure. Von have hoard of an old Lord 
Hathurst, of whom vour Popes and Swifts have sung and spoken 
so much? I have lived my life with geniuses of that cast ; but 
have sui vived them , .and, despaiiuig ever to find their equals, it 
IS some years since I have shut up mylxioks and closed my 
accounts ; but you h.ivc kindled a desire in me of opening tlu*m 
onec more before I die which I now do so go home and dine 
with me.’ Ihis nobleman, T say, is a prodigy, for he has all the 
wit and promptness of a man of thirty; .1 disposition to be 
pleased, .ind a power to jikase others, bejond whatever I knew • 
added to which a man of learning, courtesy, anil leehng, 

"He hcaid me talk of thee Eh^i, w iih uncoinnioii sfitisfaction 
— for there was only a third person, timi Mfisrbilify, witJi us - 
and a most sentimental afternoon till nine o’clock have we 
passed!* But tliou, Eliza, wert the star that conducted and 
enlivened the discourse ! And when 1 t.ilked not of thee, still 
«lidst thou fill my mind, and w'ann eveiy thought 1 uttereci, for 
1 am not ashamed to acknowledge 1 greatly miss thee. Ik'st of 
all good girls • - tJic sufTeiings I Jiave sustained all night in 
consequence of thine, Eli/a, are beyond the power of words, 

“ I am glad that you arc ia love; ’twill cuic you at least of the 
spleen, whieh has a bail effect on liolh man and woman I myself must 
ever Imve some Dulcmca m my hctid , it harmonises the soul ; and m 
iliese cases I first endeavour to make the lady believe so, or rather, I 
h^in first to n .ake myself believe that 1 am in love ; hut I carry on my 
affairs quite in the Frcii Ji way, sentimentally . * I /amour,’ say they, ‘ n’est 
rien sans sentiment.’ Now, notwithstanding they in.ike such a pother 
about the •ivard, they have no precise idea annexed to it. And so much 
for that same subject called love ” — Stfrve's Leiti rs May 33, 1765. 

My Scntwuntal Journey W'lll ple.ase Mrs. J— and my 
Lydia" [his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Meilalle] — "I c.an answer for 
those two. It is a subject which works well and suits the frame of 
mind I have lieen in for some time past. 1 told you my design in it 
was to teach us to love the woild and our feUow-crcatiires better thaa 
wc do— so it runs most upon those gentler passions and affections which 
aid so much to it."— Zt/A'r-f I1767J. 
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, . . Anri so thou hast fixed thy IBranun's portrait over thy 
wntinij-rlesk, and wilt consult it in all doubts and difficulties ? — 
Grateful and good girl ! Yonck smiles contentedly over all thou 
dost : his picture docs not do justice to his own complacency. 
1 am glad your shipmates are friendly beings " (Eliza was at 
Deal, going back to the Councillor at Homlxiy, and indeed it 
was high lime she should be off). **You could least dispense 
with what is contrary to your own nature, which is soft and 
gentle, Eliza ; it would civilise savages— though pity were it thou 
should'st be tainted with the office. Write to me, my child, thy de- 
licious letters. Let them speak the easy carelessness of a heart 
that opens itself anyhow, everyhow. Such, Eliza, I write to 
thee ' ” (The artless rogue, of course he did ' ) * * And so I should 
c\'er love thee, most artlessly, most affectionately, if Providence 
permitted thy residence in me same section of the globe ; for I 
am all that honour and affection can make mu * Thy Hramin.' " 

'J'hc Bramin continues addressing Mrs. Draper until the 
departure of thfe " Earl of Chatham '* Indianian from Deal, on 
the 2nd of April, 1767. He is amiably anxious about the fresh 
paint for Eliza’s cabin ; he is uncommonly solicitous about her 
companions on board * 

" 1 fear the best of your shipmates arc only genteel by com- 
parison with the contrasted crew with which thou iK'holdcst them. 
So was — you know who — from the same fallacy which was put 
upon your judgment when — but I will not mortify you ! " 

"You know who” was, of course, D.anicl Draper, Esquire, of 
Bombay — a gentleman very much respected in that quarter of 
the globe, and about whose probable health our worthy Bramin 
wntes with delightful candour : — 

" I honour you, Eliza, for keeping secret some things which, 
if explained, had been a panegyric on yourself. 7'hcTc is a 
dignity in venerable affiiction which will not allow it to aj^pt al 
to the world for pity or redress. Well have you supported t’ at 
chara ;ter, my amiable, my philosophic friend 1 And, inde-^tl, 
I bt‘gm to think you have as many virtues as my Uncle Toby's 
widow. Talking of widows — pray, Eliza, if ever you arc such, 
do not think of giving yourself to some wealthy Nabob, becaiusc 
I design to marry you myself. My wife cannot live long, and I 
know not the woman I should like so well for her substitute as 
yourself. 'Tis true I am ninety-five m constitution, and you 
out twenty-five ; but what I want m youth, I will make up in 
wit and good-humour. Not Swift so loved his Stell.'^, ^carron 
his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacchanssa. Tell me, in answer 
to this, that you approve and honour the proposal.” 
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Approve and honour tlie proposal ! The coward was wanting 
gay letters to his friends this while, with sneering allusions to 
this poor foolish Bramine. Her ship was not out of the Downs 
and the charming Stcmc was at the " Mount Coffee-house," 
with a sheet of gilt-edged pajxir before him, offering that ])recious 

treasure his heart to Lady P , asking w-hether it gave her 

pleasure to see him unhappy ? whether it added to her triumph 
that her eyes and lips had turned a man into a fool ?— quoting 
the Lord's Prayer, with a horrible baseness of blasphemy, as a 
proof that he had desired not to be led into temptation, and 
swearing himself the most tendei and sincere fool in the worlil. 
It was from bis home at Cowould that lie wrote the I^tin 
Lcttci, which, I suppose, he was ashamed to put into Knghsh. 
I find in my copy of the Letters, that there is a note of 1 can't 
call It admiration, at Letter 112. winch sef*nis to anuounce that 
there was a No. 3 to whom ilie wretched worn-out old scamp w\is 
paying his addresses *, * and llic year after, having comeback to 
his lodgings in Bond Street, witfi his “Sentimental Journey " to 
launch upon the town, eager as ever for praise and pleasure — 
ns vain, as wicked, as witty, as false as he had ever iTcen— death 
at length seized the feeble wretch, and on the 18th of March, 
1768, that “ bale of cadaverous goods," as he calls his body, was 
consigned to Pluto.f In his last letter there is one sign of grace 

** To Mrs, IT . 

“Coxwould: aw. is, 1767. 

^ “ Now be a good dear w'oinan, my H , and execute those commis- 

sions well, and when I see you I will give )OU a kiss — there’s for you ! 
Hut I have something else for you which I am fabricating at a great 
rate, and that is my ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ which shall make you cry as 
much a.s it has affected me, or I will give up tlie business of sentimental 
writing. ... "lam yours, &c &c., 

*‘T. Shandy." 

''ToiJieEarlof 

"Coxwould: AW. a8, 1767. 

"My Lord, — *Tis with the greatest pleasure I take my pen to thank 
your lordship for your letter of inquiry about Yorick : he w.us worn out, 
both his spirits and body, with the * Sentimental Journey.' Tis true, 
then, an author must feel himself, or his reader will not ; hut 1 have 
tom my whole frame into pieces by my feelings : 1 believe the brain 
stands as much in need of recruiting as the body. Therefore I shall 
set out for town the twentieth of next mouth, after having recruited 
myself a week at York. I might indeed solace myself with my wife 
(who is come from France) ; ^but, in fact, 1 have long been a sentimental 
being, whatever your lordship may think to the contrary." 

t " In February, 1768^ I^nrence Sterne, his frame exhausted by long 
debilitating illness, expired at his lodgings in Bond Street, London 
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— the real affection with which he entreats a friend to be a 
g^iiardhiii to his daiifjliter Lydia. All his letters to her arc artless, 
kind, affectionate, and not scntijncntal ; as a hundred pages in 
his writings are beautiful, and full, not of surprising humour 
meri'ly, but of genuine love and kindness. A perilous trade, 
indeed, is that of a man who has to bring his tears and laughter, 
his recollections, his personal griefs anti joys, his piivate 
tJioughls and feelings to market, to write them on paper, and sell 
them for money. Docs he exaggciate his grief, so as to get his 
reader’s pity for a false sensibility? feign indigmition, so as to 
establish a character for virtue? elaboiatc repartees, so that he 
may pass for a wit ? steal from other authors, and put down the 
theft to the ciedit side of his own reputation for ingenuity and 
learning > feign originality’ .ifiecl benevolence or misanthropy ? 
appeal to the gallery gods with claptraps and vulgar baits to 
catch applause? 

How much of the paint and emphasis is necessary for the 
fair business of the stage, and how much of the rant and rouge 
is put on for the vainly of the actor? Ills audience tiusts him . 
can he inisl himself? How much was deliberate calculation 
and imposture — how much was false sensibility — and liow much 
true feeling ? Where did the lie begin, and did he know where? 
and wlierc did the truth end in the art and scheme of this man 
of genius, this actor, this quack? Some time since, 1 was m 
the company of a b’rcncli actor who began after dinnei, and at 
his own request, to sing French songs of the sort called des 

There was something in the manner of his death singularly rcbcmbhng 
the particulars detailed by Mrs, Quickly as attending that of Fahtaffy 
the compeer of Yonck for infinite jest, however unlike in other particu- 
lars As he lay on his bed totally exhausted, he compLaiiied that his 
feet were cold, and re(|iicstccl the female attendant to chafe them. She 
did so, and it seemed to relieve him. He complained that the old 
came up higher; and whibt the assistant was 111 the act of chafing; Ins 
ankles and legs, he expired without a groan. It was also remar’- .ible 
that Ills death took place much in the manner which he hinise'f had 
wished ; and that the last ofTiccs w'crc rendered him, not in h^s own 
house, or by the hand of kindred afTcction, but in an inn, and by 
strangers. 

“ We arc well acquainted with Sterne’s features and personal ippear- 
ance, to which he himself frequently alludes. He was tall and thin. 
With .L lieclic and consumptive appearance." — Sir Walter Scott 

"It is known thiit Sterne died in hired lodgings, and I hive been 
told that Ids attendants robbed hun even of his gold sleevi -buttons 
while he was expinng.” — Dr Fcrriat. 

He died at No. 41 (now a cheesemonger's)^ on the west side of Old 
Bond Street "-^Hcuid^ok of Lomion, 
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chansons grivoises^ and w hich he performed admirably^ and ta 
the dissatisfaction of most persons present. Having finished 
those, he commenced a sentimental ballad — it was so charm- 
ingly sung that it touched all persons present, and especially 
the singer himself, whose voice trembled, whose eyes filled with 
emotion, and who was snivelling and weeping quite genuine 
tears by the time his own ditty was o\ or. I suppose Slcnic had 



this artistical sensibility ; he used to blubber perpetually in his 
study, and finding his tears infectious, and that they brought 
him a great popularity, he exercised the lucrative gift of weep- 
ing : he utilised it, and cried on every occasion. 1 own that 1 
don't value or respect much the cheap dribble of those foun- 
tains. He fatigues me with his perpetual disquiet and his 
uneasy appeals to my risible or suntiincntal faculties He is 

K 2 
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always looking in niy face, watching his effect, uncertain 
whether 1 think him an impostor or not; posture-making, 
coaxing, and imploring me. ‘'See what sensibility I have — 
own now that I'm very clever — do cry now, you can't resist 
this." The humour of Swift and Rabelais, whom he preteiulocl 
to succeed, poured from them as naturally as song does from a 
bird ; they lose no manly dignity w'ilh it, but laugh then hearty 
great laugh out of their broad chests as nature bade them. Hut 
this man — ^who can make you laugh, who can make you cry too 
— never lets his reader alone, or will permit his audience repose ; 
when you are quiet, he fancies he must rouse you, and turns 
over head and heels, or sidles up and whispers a nasty stoiy. 
The man is a great jester, not a great humourist. He goes to 
work systematically and of cold blood ; paints his face, puts 
on Ills ruff and motley clothes, and lays down his carpet and 
tumVjles on it.,, 

For instance, take the "Sentimental Journey," and see m 
the writer the deliberate propensity to make points and seek 
applause. He gets to " I^cssem's Hotel," he wants a cani.igc 
to travel to Pans, he goes to the inn-yard, and begins W'hat the 
actors call "business" at once. There is that little caiiiage 
(the ddsodligciiiitc). 

** Four months had elapsed since it had finished its career of 
Europe in the corner of Monsieur Dcsscin's coach-yard, and 
having sallied out thence but a vamped-up business at fiisl, 
though it had been twice taken to pieces on Mont Cenis, it had 
not profited much by its adventures, but by none so little as the 
standing so many months unpiticd in the corner of Monsieur 
Dcssein’s coach-yard. Much, indeed, was not to be said foi 
it — but something might — and when a few w'ordswiU resciv* 
misery out of her distress, 1 hate the man who can be a daid 
of them.” 

jL£ four est fait! Paillasse has tumbled! Paillass-.* has 
jumiH'd over the dd^obligeanie, cleared it, hood and ah, and 
bows to the noble company. Does anybody believe that this 
is a real Sentiment? that this luxury of generosity, tlii^ gallani 
rescue of Misery — out of an old cab, is genuine feeling'^ It is 
as genuine as the virtuous oratory of Joseph Surface w hen he 
begins, "The man who," &c. &c., and wishes to paS' off for a 
saint with his creduloms, good-humoured dupes. 

Our friend purchases the carnage : after turning that noto- 
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rious old monk to good account, and cfTccting (like a soft 
and good-natured Paillasse as he was, and \cry free with his 
money when he had it) an exchange of snuff-boxes with the 
old Franciscan, jogs out of Calais; sots down in immense 
figures on the credit side of his account the sous he gives away 
to the Monlreuil beggars ; and, at Nampont, gets out of the 
chaise and whimpers over that famous dead donkey, for which 
any sentimentalist may cry who will. It is agreeably and 
skilfully done — that dead jackass, like Monsieur de Suiibisc's 
cook on the campaign, Sterne dn^sscs it, and serves it up quite 
tender and with a very piejuant snuce Put tears and fine feel- 
ings, and a white pocket-handkci chief, and a funeral sermon, 
and horses and feathers, and a procession of mutes, and a 
hearse with a dead donkey inside' Psha, mountebank' I'll 
not give thee one ijcnny more for that trick, donkey and all ! 

This donkey had appeared onee before with signal effect. 
In 1765, three years Ix'fore the publication of the*" Sentimental 
Journey," the seventh and eighth \olumes of “ Tristram Shandy" 
were given to the world, and the famous Lyons donkey makes 
his entry in those volumes (jip. 315, 316) : — 

“ 'Twas by a poor ass, with a couple of large panniers at his 
Ixick, who had just tuined in to collect cU*emosynary turnip- 
tops and cabbage-leaves, ai'd stood dubious, with his two 
forefeet at the inside of the threshold, and w'lth his tw'o hinder 
feet towards the street, as not knowing \eiy well whether he 
was to go in or no, 

“ Now 'tis an animal (be in what hurry 1 may) I cannot bear 
to strike: there is a patient endurance of sufenng wrote so 
unaffectedly in bis looks and carnage which pleads so mightily 
for him, that it always disarms me, and to that degree that 
I do not like to speak unkindly to him . on the contrary, meet 
him where 1 will, whether in town or country, in cart or under 
panniers, whether in liberty or bondage, I ha\e ever something 
civil to say to him on my part ; and, as one word begets 
another (if he has as little to do as I), I generally fall into 
conversation with him ; and surely never is my imagination so 
busy as in framing responses from the etchings of his coun- 
tenance; and where those carry me not deep enough, in flying 
from ray own heart into his, and seeing what is natural for an 
ass to think — as well as a man, upon the occasion. In truth, it 
is the only creature of all the classes of beings below me with 
whi^in I can do this. . , . With an ass I can commune for ever. 

“ ‘ Come, Honesty,’ said I, seeing it w'as impracticable to pass 
betwixt him and the gate. ' art thou for coming in or going out ?* 
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The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

*• ' Well I ’ replied I, ‘ we’ll wait a minute for thy driver.* 

" He turned his bead thoughtful about, and looked wistfully 
tlic opposite way. 

" ' I understand thee perfectly,* answered I : ‘if thou tnkest 
a wrong step in this aflE[iir, he will cudgel thee to death. Well ! 
a minute is but a minute ; and if it saves a fellow-creature a 
drubbing, it shall not be set down as ill-spent.* 

' ' He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse 
went on, and, in the little peevish contentions between hunger 
and unsavouTincss, had dropped it out of his mouth half-a-dozen 
times, and had picked it up again. ‘ God help thee, Jack 1 ' 
said I, ‘thou hast a bitter breakfast on't — and many a bitter 
day's labour, and many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages ! 
’I'ls all, all bitterness to thee—whatever life is to others ! And 
now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare 
say, as soot ‘ (for he had cast aside the stem), ‘ and thou hast 
not a friend perhaps in all this world that will give thee a maca- 
roon ’ In sayvng this, I pulled out a paper of ’em, which I 
had just bought, and gave iiim one and, at this moment that 
1 am telling it, niy heart smiles me that there was more of 
pleasantry in the conceit of seeing an ass would eat a maca- 
roon than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided m 
the act. 

“When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him to 
come in. The poor licast was heavy loaded — his logs seemed to 
tremble under him — he hung rather backwards, and, as I pulled 
at his halter, it broke in my hand. He looked up pensive in 
my face : ' Don’t thrash me with it ; but if you will you may.’ 

‘ If I do,’ said I, ‘ I’ll be d ,’ " 

A critic who refuses to see in thi.s charming description wit, 
humour, pathos, a kind nature speaking, and a real sentiment, 
must be hard indeed to move and to please. A page or two 
farther we come to a description not less beautiful — a landsc.nxi 
and figures, deliciously painted by one who had the keercst 
enjo> ment and the most tremulous sensibility : — 

“ "1 was in the road between Nismes and Lunel, where is the 
Ixjst Muscatto wine in all P'rance : the sun was set, they' had 
done their work : the nymphs had tied up their hair afresh, and 
the sw'ains were preparing for a carousal. My mule made a 
dead point. ' 'Tis the pipe and tambourine,' said I — ‘ I never 
will argue a point with one of your family as lon^ as 1 hvo ; ' so 
leaping off his back, and kicking off one boot into this ditch 
and t’other into that, ' I’ll take a dance,' said I, ‘ stay you 
lierc.’ 
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'* A sunburnt daughter of labour rose up from the group to 
meet me as I advanced towards them ; her hair, which was of a 
dark chestnut approaching to a black, was tied up in a knot, all 
but a single tress. 

** * We want a cavalier,' said she, holding out both her hands, 
as if to offer them. 'And a cavalier you shall have,’ said 1, 
taking hold of both of thern. * We could not have done without 
you,' said she, letting go one hand, with self-taught politeness, 
and leading me up with the other. 

"A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed with a pipe. 



and to which he had added a timbourine of his own accord, ran 
sweetly over the prelude, as ne sat upon the bank. ' 'I'lc me up 
this tress instantly,’ said Nannette, putting a piece of string into 
my hand. It taught me to forget I was a stranger. The whole 
knot fell down — we had been seven years acquainted. The 
youth struck the note upon the tambourine, his pipe followed, 
and off we bounded. 

"The sister of the youth— who had stolen her voice from 
heaven — sang alternately with her brother. 'IVas a Gascoigne 
roundelay: * Viva la joia^ jfidon la trisfesm' The nymphs 
joined in unison, and their swains an octave below them. 
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" Viva lajoia was in Nannetle’s lips, viva la joia in her eyes. 
A transient spark of amity shot across the space betwixt us. 
She looked amiable. Why could I not live and end my da>s 
thus? ‘Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows !' cried I, ‘why 
could not a man sit down in the lap of content here, and 
dance, and sing, and say his prayers, and go to heaven with 
this nut-brown maid?* Capriciously did she liend her head on 
one side, and dance up insidious. ‘ Then 'tis lime to dance off,’ 
quoth I." 

And with this pretty dance and chorus, the volume artfully 
concludes. Kven here one can't give the whole description. 
There is not a page in Sterne’s writing but has something that 
were belter away, a latent corruption — a hint, as of on impure 
presence.* 

Some of that dreary double entendre may lx; attributed to 
freer times and manners than ours, but not all. The foul satyr’s 
eyes leer out of the leaves constantly ; the last words the famous 
author wrote were bad an<l wicked — the last lines the poor 
stricken wretch penned were for pity and pardon. 1 think of 

* “With regard to Stcrae, and the charge of licentioumess which 
presses so seriously upon his character as a writer, I would remark that 
there is a sort of knowiiigness, the wit of which depends, ist, on the 
modesty it gives pain to ; or, andly, on the innocence and^ innocent 
imioranco over which it triumphs ; or, srdly, on a certain obcillption m 
the individual's own mind between the remaining good and the en- 
croaching evil of his nature— a sort of dallying with the devil — a 
Ruxionary art of combining courage and cowardice, as when a man 
snuffs a candle with his fingers for the first time, or better still, perhaps, 
like that trembling daring with which a child touches a hot tea-urn. 
because it has been forbidden so that the mind has its own white and 
black angel ; the same or similar amusement as may be supposed to 
take place between an old debauchee and a prude— the feeling resent- 
ment^ on the one hand, from a prudential anxiety to preserve appear 
ances and have a character ; and, on the other, an inward sympathy 
with the enemy. We have only to suppose society innocent, and then 
nine-tenths of this sort of wit would be like a stone that falls in sr ;w, 
making no sound, because exciting no resistance; the remainder le^ts 
on Its being an offence against the good manners uf human nature itself. 

“This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined with wit, 
drollery, fancy, and even humour; and wc have only to regret the 
misalliance ; but that the latter are quite distinct from the former, may 


Shamiy,' and by supposing, instead of them, the presence of two or 
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these past writers and of one who lives amongst us now, and am 
grrateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet and unsullied 
page which the author of “David Coppcrfield ” gives to my 
children. 


" Jetc sur cette boulc, 
f,aid, chdtif et souffrant ; 

Etouflfd dans la foule, 

Fautc d’etre asscr grand : 

Une plainte toucliante 

De ma bouche sortit 

Le bon Dicu me 'Jil . Chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit * 

Chanter, ou je m’abnsc, 

Est ma tlche ici'ba><. 

Tons ceux qu*aiiisi j 'amuse, 

Nc nraimcroiit-ils pas?” 

In those charming lines of iJdranger, one may/ancy described 
the career, the suflfenngs, the genius, the gentle nature of Gold- 
smith, and the esteem in which wc hold him. Who, of the 
millions whom he has amused, doesn't love him? To be tlv; 
most beloved of English writers, what a title that is for a man ! *■ 
A wild youth, wayward, but full of tenderness and afteclion, 
quits the country village, where his boyhood has been passed in 
happy musing, in idle shelter, 111 fond longing to see the great 
world out of doors, and achieve name and fortune , and after 
years of dire struggle, and neglect and ix)vcrty, his heart turning 
back as fondly to his native place as it had longed eagerly for 
change when sheltered thcie, he writes a book and a poem, full 
of the recollections and feelings of home : he paints the friends 
and scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wakefield 
w ith remembrances of Lissoy. Wander he must, but he carries 
away a home-relic with him, and dies with it on his breast. 
His natuic is truant ; in repose it longs for change: as on the 

* “ He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful pages never 
forgets what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling 
distinguishes whatever he wrote, and hears a correspondence to the 
generosity of a disposition which knew no bounds but his last guinea. . • . 

“The admirable ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with which the principal characters are designed, make 
the ' Vicar of Wakefield ’ one of the most delicious morsels of fictitious 
composition on which the human mind was ever employed. 

“. . . Wc read the 'Vicar of Wakefield* in youth and in age— we 
return to it again and agdin, and bless the memory of an author who 
contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature, IValUr Scott. 
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journey It looks back for friends and quiet. He passes to-day 
in building an air<castlc for to-morrow, or in writing yesterday’s 
•elegy ; and he would fly away this hour, but tliat a cage and 
necessity keep him. What is the charm of his verse, of his 
style, and humour ? Ilis sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, 
his soft smile, his tremulous syiiqxithy, the weakness which he 
owns? Your love for him is half pity. You come hot and 
tired from the day's battle, and this sweet minstrel sings to you. 
Who could harm the kind vagrant harper ? Whom did he ever 
hurt ? He carries no weapon, save the harp on which he plays 
to you ; and with which he delights great and humble, young 
and old, the captains in the tents, or the soldiers round the fire, 
or the women and children m the villages, at whose porches he 
stops and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. With that 
sweet story of the “Vicar of Wakefield”* he has found entry 

* "Now Herder came,” says Goethe in his autobiography, relating 
his first acquainLincc with Goldsmith's masterpiece, " and together m ith 
his great knowledge brought many other aids and the later publicaiiom* 
besides Among these he announced to us the ' Vicar of Wakefield ’ as 
an excellent work, with the Gei man translation of which he would make 
IIS acquainted by reading it aloud to us himself. . . . 

"A Protestant country clergym.in is perhaps the most beautiful 
subject for a modern idyl ; he appears like Meicnizedeck, as priest and 
king in one person. To the most innocent situation which can he 
imagined on earth, to that of a husbandman, he is, for the most part, 
united by similarity of occupation as well as by equality in family 
relationships ; he is a f.ithcr, a master of a family, an agriculturist, and 
thus perfectly a member of the community. On this pure, beautiful 
■earthly foundation rests his higlier calling ; to him is it given to guide 
men through life, to take care of their spiritual education, to bless them 
at all the leading epochs of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, 
to console them, and, if consolation is not sufficient for the present, to 
call up and guarantee the hope of .1 happier future. Imagine such a 
man with pure human sentiments, strong enough not to detnatc from 
them under any circumstances, and by this already elevated above the 
mulutude of whom one cannot expect purity and firmness; give hun 
the_ learning necessary for his officci as well as a cheerful, cqtiaMe 
activity, which is even passionate, as it neglects nr moment to do g ifnl 
~^d you will have him well endowed. But at the same time add the 
necessary limitation, so that he must not only pause in a small circle, 
but mav also, perchance, pass over to a smaller ; grant him good-nature, 
placability^ resolution, and everything else praiseworthy that .s))riiigs 
from a decided character, and over all this a cheerful spirit of i ompli- 
ance, and a smiling toleration of his own failings and those of others, — 
then you will have put together pretty well the image of our excellent 
WakAeld. 

Tlie delineation of this character on his course of life through joys 
and sorrows, the ever-incrcasing interest of the story, by the comliina* 
tion of the entirely natural with the strange and the singular, make this 
novel one of the best which have ever been written ; besides this, it has 
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into every castle and every hamlet in Europe. Not one of us, how- 
ever busy or hard, but once or twice in our lives has passed an even- 
ing with him, and undergone the charm of his delightful music. 

Goldsmith’s father was no doubt the good Doctor Primrose, 
-whom we all of us know.* Swift was yet alive, when the little 

the great .*111 vantage that it is quite moral, nay, in a pure sense, Christian 
— represents the reward of a good-will and perseverance in the right, 
strengthens .an unconditional confidence in God, and attests the final 
triumph of good over evil; and all this without a trace of cant or 
pedantry The author was preserved from both of these by an elevation 
of mind that shows itself throughout in the form of irony, by which thi*, 
little work must appear to us ns wise as it is amiable. 1 he author, Dr. 
Goldsmith, has, without question, a great insight into the moral u'orid, 
into iti, strength and its infirmities , bin ;it the same time he can thank- 
fully acknowledge that he is an Englishman, and reckon highly the 
advantages which his country and Ins naiion aflTord him The family, 
with the delineation of which he occupies himself, stands upon one ol 
the last Steps of citiren comfort, and yet conics m contact with the 
highest ; its narrow circle, which becomes still more coi]|^racled, touches 
upon the great world through the natural and civil course of things ; 
this little skiff floats on tlie agitated waves of English life, and in weal 
or woe it has to expect injury or help from the vast fleet which sails 
around it 

1 may suppose that my readers know this work, and have it in 
memory ; whoever he,irs it named for the first tune licrc, as well ns he 
who IS induced to read it again, will thank me.'’ • f'.oK 1 mf Truth and 
Poetry ; from my awn J.iJe. (Icnglish rranslatioii, vok i. pp 378, 379.) 

** He seems from infancy to lia\c been compounded of two natuies, 
one bright, the other blundering; or to have had fairy gifts laid in hi', 
cradle by the * good peimlc' who haunted his birthplace, the old goblin 
mansion on the banks of the Inny. “ He carries with him the waywaid 
elfin spirit, if we may so term it, throughout his career. His fairy gifts 
are of no avail at .school, academy, or college ; they unfit him for dose 
study and practical science, and render him heedless of everything that 
does not address itself to his poetical imagination and genial .ind lest ve 
feelings ; they dispose him to break away from restraint, to stroll about 
hedges, green lanes, and haunted streams, to revel with jovial com- 
panions, or to rove the country like a gipsy in quest of odd adventures. 

. . . Though his circumstances often compelled him to nssoaatc with 
the poor, they never could betray him into companionship with the 
depraved. His relish for humour, and for the study of char.icter, as w'e 
have before observed, brought him often into convivial company of a 
vulgar kind ; but he discriminated between their vulgarity and their 
amusing qualities, or rather wrought from the whole store fiuniliar features 
of life which form the staple of his most popular writings " — Washtngton 

e family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, or, as it was occasionally 
written, Gouldsmith, is of considerable standing in Ireland, and seems 
always to have held a rcs(xctable station in society. Its origin is 
English, .supposed to be derived from that w'hich was long settled at 
Crayford in Kent.”— Prior's Life of Goldsmith, 

Oliver's father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather were 
clergymen ; and two of them married clergymen’s daughtersi 
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Oliver was bom at Pallas, or Pallosmorc, in the county of 
Longford, in Ireland. In 1730, two years after the child's birth. 
C'harlcs Goldsmith removed lus family to Lissoy, in the county 
Westmeath, that sweet ** Auburn " which every person who hears 
me has seen in fancy. Here the kind parson * brought up his 
eight children ; and loving all the world, as his son says, fancied 
all the world loved him. He had a crowd of poor dependants 
besides those hungry children. He kept an open table ; round 
which sat datterers and poor friends, who laughed at the honest 
rector’s many jokes, and ate the produce of his seventy acres of 
farm. I'hosc who have seen an Irish house in the present day 
can fancy tliat one of Lissoy. The old beggar still has his 
allotted corner by the kitchen turf ; the maimed old soldier still 
gets Ills potatoes and buttermilk ; the poor cottier still asks his 
honour’s chanty, and prays God bless his reverence for the six- 
pence , the ragged pensioner still takes his place by right and 
.suffer.xnce. “i here’s still a crowd in the kitchen, and a crowd 
round the parlour tabic, profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty. 
If an Irishman comes to Ix^ndon to make his fortune, he has a 
half-dozen of Irish dependants who take a percentage of his 
earnings. The good Charles Goldsmith f left but little provision 

* “ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

Plis looks adorn'd the venmible pl.ace ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway. 

And fools who came to scoff remain'd to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children follow'd with endearing wile. 

And pluck'd his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giicn. 

But all hih seripus thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the v:ile, and midway leaves the storm, 

Tliough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head." — T/te Deserted VUtage, 

t " In May this year (1768), he lost his brother, the Rev. Ilenry 
Goldsmith, for whom he been unable to obtain preferment in the 
Church. ... 

"... To the curacy of KilkennyWest, the moderate stipend of which, 
forty p«. unds a year, is sufficiently celebrated by his brother's lines. ^ It 
has been stated that Mr. Goldsmith added a school, which, after having 
been held at more than one* place in the vicinity, was finally fixed 
at Lissoy. Here his talents and industry gave it celebrity, and under 
his core the sons of many of the neighbouring gentry received their 
education. A. fever breaking out among the boys about 17651 they 
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for his hungry race when death summoned him ; and one of Ins 
daughters being engaged to a S(juire of rather superior dignity, 
CJharles Goldsmith impoverished the rest of his family to provide 
the girl with a dowry. 

The small-poY, which scourged all Europe at that time, and 
ravaged the roses off the cheeks of half the world, fell foul of 
poor little Oliver's face, when the child was eight years old, and 
left him scarred and disfigured for his life. An old woman in 
his father's village taught him his letters, and pronounced him a 
<lunce: Paddy Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, took him m 
hand ; and from Paddy Byrne, he was transmitted to a clergy- 
man at Elphin. When a child wna sent to school m those days, 
the classic phrase was that he was placed under Mr. So-and-so's 
ferule. Poor little ancestors ! It is hard to think how ruthlessly 
you were birched ; and how much of needless wdiipping and 
tears our small forefathers had to undergo ! A relative— kind 
uncle Contarme — took tlie main charge of lililc Noll ; w'ho went 
through his school-days righteously doing as little work as he 
could; robbing orchards, playing at ball, and making his 
pocket-money fly about whenever fortune sent it to him. Evciy- 
body knows the story of that famous “Mistake of a Night," 
when the young schoollioy, piovidcd with a guinea and a nag, 
rode up to the " lx*st house ’’ in Ardagh, called for the landlord’s 
company over a of wine at supper, and for a hot cake for 
breakfast in the morning; and found, when he asked for the 
bill, that the best house was Scjuirc Featherstone's, and not the 
inn for which he mistook it. Who does not know every story 
about Goldsmith? Th.it is a delightful and fantastic picture of 
the child dancing and capering about in the kitchen at home, 
when the old fiddler gibed at him for his ugliness, and called 
him ^sop ; and little Noll made his repartee of “ Heralds pro- 
claim aloud this saying— See A^.sop dancing and his monkey 
playing," One can fancy a queer pitiful look of humour and 

dispersed for a time, but re-assembling at Athlonc, he continued his 
scholastic labours there until the time of his death, which happened, 
Uke that of his brother, about tlie forty-fifth year of his age He was 
a man of tan excellent heart and an amiabfe disposition. "—Pkior's 
Goldsmith. 

** Where'er 1 roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee : 

Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain,^ 

And drags at ea«h remove a lengthening ch^.’* 

The Traveller. 
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appeal upon that little scarred face— the funny little dancing 
figure, the funny little brogue. In his life, and his writings, 
which arc the honest expression of it, he is constantly bewailing 
that homely face and person ; anon he surveys them in the glass 
ruefully ; and presently assumes the most comical dignity. He 
likes to deck out his little person in splendour and fine colours. 
He presented himself to he examined for ordination in a pair of 
scarlet breeches, and said honestly that he did not like to go into 
the Church, because he was fond of coloured clothes. When 
Jie tried to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or by crook a 
black velvet suit, and looked as big and grand as he could, and 
kept his hat over a patch on the old coat : in Ijctter days he 
Moomed out m plum-colour, m blue silk, and in new velvet. 
For some of those splendours the heirs and assignees of Mr. 
Filby, the tailor, have never been paid to this day : perhaps the 
kind tailor and his creditor have met and settled their little 
account in HaAes.* 

They showed until lately a window at Trinity College, 
Dublin, on which the name of O. Goldsmith was engraved with 
a diamond. Whose diamond was it? Not the young sizar’s, 
who made but a poor figure in that place of learning. He was 
idle, penniless, and fond of pleasure f he learned his way early 
to the pawnbroker’s shop. He wrote ballads, they say, for the 
street-singers, who paid him a crown for a poem, and ins plea- 
sure was to steal out at night and hear Ins verses sung. He 
w'as chastised by his tutor fox giving a dance in his rooms, 
and took the Ixix on the ears so much to heart, that he packed 
up his all, pawned his books and little property, and dis- 
appeared from college and family. He said he intended to go 
to America, but when his money was spent, the >oung prodigal 
came home ruefully, and the good folks there killed their calf^ 
it was but a lean one — and welcomed him back. 

Aftei college he hung about his mother’s house, and lived f jr 
some years the life of a buckcen— passed a month with this 
relation and that, n. year with one patron, a great deal of time 

^ “When Goldsmith died, half the unpaid bill he owed to Mr. 
William Fillw (.'iinountinj; in all to £79) was for clothes supplied to 
this nephew Hodson.” — Fokster’s Goldsmith^ p. 520. 

As tnis .lephew Hodson ended his days (see the same page) “a 
prosperous Irish gentleman," it is not unreasonable to wish that he 
nad cleared off Mr. Filby's bill. 

t “Poor fellow! He hardly knew an ass from a mule, nor a turkey from 
a goose, but when he saw it on the tabic."— C umderland's Memoirs^ 
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at the public-house.* Tired of tins life, it was resolved that he 
should go to London, and study at the Temple ; but he got no 
farther on the road to London and the \\oolsack than Dublin, 
where he gambled away the fifty pounds given to him for his 
outfit, and whence he returned to the indeftitigablc forgiveness 
of home. Then he determined to be a doctor, and uncle 
(.ontanne helped him to a coujilc of years at Kdinburgh. Then 
from ICdinburgh he felt that he ought to hear the famous pro- 
fessors of Leyden and Pans, and wrote most amusing pompous 
letters to his uncle about the great Farheini, Du Petit, and 
J)ulianicl du Monceau, whose lectures he proposed to follow. 
If uncle Contarinc believed those letters— if Oliver’s mother 
believed th.i.t story which the youth related of his going to C'ork, 
with the purpose of embarking for America, of his having paid 
his passage-money, and having sent his kit on board; of the 
anonymous captain sailing away with Oliver’s valuable luggage, 
in a nameless ship, never to n*turn ; if uncle C'dhtanne and the 
mother at lUllyniahoii believed his stories, they must have been 
a very simple pair ; as it was a very simple rogue indeed who 
cheated them. When the lad, after failing 111 his clerical 
exannn.ation, after failing in his plan for studying the law, took 
leave of these projects and of his iwrents, and set out for I£din- 
burgh, he saw mother, and uncle, and lazy Hallymahon, and 
green native turf, and sparkling river for the last time. He was 
never to look on old Ireland more, and only m fancy revisit her. 

But me not clcsiincd such delights to sli.ire, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 

Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view ; 

That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies * 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all tlie world my own. * 

I spoke in a former lecture of that high courage which cnaliled 
F'ielding, m spite of disease, remorse, and poverty, always to 
retain a cheerful spirit .ind to keep his manly benevolence and 
love of truth intact, as if these treasures had Ixicn confided to 

* "These youthful follies, like the fermentation of liquors, often 
disturb the mind only in order to its future refinement : a life spent in 
phlegmatic apathy resembles those liquors which never ferment, and arc 
consequent ly always muddy. " — Goldsm itii. Memoir of Voltaire. 

"He [Johnson] said 'Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late. 
There appeared nothing remarkable about hir* when he was young.' “ — 
BonvelL 
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him for the public benefit, and he was accountable to posterity 
for their honourable employ, and a constancy equally happy 
and admirable I think was shown by Gtildsmith, whose sweet 
and friendly nature bloomed kindly always in the midst of a 
life’s storm, and rain, and bitter weather.* The poor fellow 
was never so friendless but he could befriend some one ; never 
so pinched and wretched but he could give of his cnist, and 
speak his word of compassion. If he had but hiS flute left, he 
could give that, and make the children happy in the dreary 
London court, lie could give the coals in that queer coal- 
scuttle w'e read of to his poor neighbour : he could give away 
his blankets in college to the poor widow, and warm himself as 
he best miglit m the feathers: he could pawn Ins coat to save 
ins landlord from gaol : w'hcn he was a schooLush :r he spent 
Ins earnings in treats for the boys, and the good-natured school- 
master's Wife said justly that slio ought to keep Mr. Goldsmith's 
money as well as the young gentlemen’s. When he met his 
pupils in later life, nothing would satisfy the Doctor but he 
must treat them still. " Have you seen the print of me after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds?” he asked of one ot bus old pupils, 
**Not seen it? not bought it? Sure, Jack, if your picture had 
been published, I’d not have been witliout it lialf-an-hour." 
His purisc and his heart w'eic everybody’s, and his friends' as 
much as his own. When he was at the height of l.i? reputation, 
and the Earl of Northumberland, going as Loi J Lieutenant to 
Ireland, asked if he could be of any scivice to Doctor Gold- 
smith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, and not himself, to 
the great man. “My fxitions,” he gallantly said, “are the 
booksellers, and I want no others. ”f Hard patrons they were, 

* “All ‘inspired idiot/ Goldsmith, hangs strangely about him [John- 
son]. . . . Yet, on the whole, there is no evil 111 the * gooseberry-fool/ 
but rather much good ; of a finer, if of a weaker sort than John<>oii'^ ; 
and all the more genuine that he himself could never become consc,’ us 
of It, -though unhappily never cease atUmplmg to become *0: I lie 
autho'- of the genuine * Vic.ir of Wakefield/ nill he will he, must necils 
fly towards such a mass of genu ne nianhooU.'’ — Caklylk's Essays (end 
cd ), \ iv. p. gt 

t “ At presentf the few poets of England no longer depend on the 
great for subsistence ; they nave now no nlher patrons but the publiC/ 
.ind the pubhci collectively considered, is .1 good and a generous master. 

1 1 15 indeed too frequently mistaken as to the merits of every c'lndidatc 
for favour ; but to make amends it is never mistaken long. A p< rform- 
ance indeed may be forced for a time into reputation, but, dest'iute of 
real merit, it soon sinks ; tune, the touchstone of what is truly valuable, 
will soon discover the fr.iud, and an author should never arrogate to 
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and hard >frork he did ; but he did not complain much : if m 
his early writings some bitter \vords escaped him, some allusions 
to neglect and poverty, he A^ithdrew these expressions when his 
works were republished, and Ix^ttcr days seemed to open for 
linn ; and he did not care to complain that printer or publisher 
had overlooked his merit, or left him poor. The Court face 
was turned from luinest Oliver, the Court patronised Beattie ; 
the fashion did not shine on him — fashion adored Sterne.* 
Fashion pronounced Kelly to be the gicat writer of comedy of 
his day. A little— not ill-humour, Imt plamtiveiiess— a little 
betrayal of wounded piidc which he showed, render him not the 
less amiable. T'he author of the '* Vk ir of Wakefield *' had .i 
right to jirotest when Newbery kept bai k the m.inuscnpt for l\\ o 
years ; had a right to be a little peevish with Sterne ; a little 
angry when Colinan's actors dot lined their parts in his delightful 
com^y, when the manager refused to have a scene painted for 
it, and pronounced its damnation before hcai^ng. lie had 
not the great public with him ; but be had the noble Johnson, 

liimself any share of success till liis works have been read at least ten 
years with satisfaction. 

“A man of letters at present, whose works arc valuable, is perfectly 
sensible of their value. I'acry polite member of tlie conimuiiiiy, by 
buying what he writes, contributes to lewarcl him. ^ I'lie ridicule, there- 
fore, of living in a garret might h.ive been wit in the last age, but 
continues such no longer, bec.iust' no longer trui A wnler of real 
merit now may easily Le ru h, if his lieart lie set only on foitunu ; and 
for those wlio have no merit, it is but fit that such should remain in 
merited obscurity " — Ch)! nsMii h. citisc/t of the Worlds I tl. 84 

* ^Idsinith attacked Sterne obviously enough, ccnsiiring his in- 
decency, and slighting his wit, and ridiculing his nunner, iii the ^3rd 
letter in the “ Citizen of the World ” 

** As in common conversation,” says he, “ the best w.'iy to make the 
audience laugh is by kiughiiig yourself; so in writing, the properest 
manner is to show an attempt at humour, which will pass u|x>n mo^t 
for humour in reality. To eflect this, readers must be tre.ited with the 
most perfect fimiliarity ; in one page the author is lo make them a low 
bow, and in the next to ]m11 them by the nose; he must t;dk in riddles, 
and then send them to bed in order to dream for the solution,” See. 

Sterne's liumourous wot on the subject of the gravest part of the 
charges, then, as now, made against liiin, may pcrh.aps be quoted here, 
from the excellent, the respectable Sir Walter Scott 

“ Soon after ‘ Tristram' had appeared, Sterne .asked a York*5hirc lady 
of fortune and condition, whether she had read his book * 1 have nut. 
Mr. Stenie,' was the answer; 'and to be plain with you, I .*1111 informed 
it IS not proper for female perusal.' * My dear good Lady,’ replied the 
author, * do not be gulled by such stories ; the Ixiok is like your young 
heir there ’ (pointing to .a child of three years old, who was rolling on 
the carpet in his white tunic) : ' he shows at times a good deal that is 
usually concealed, but it is all in perfect innocence.' ” 
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and the admirable Reynolds, and the great Giblx»n, and the 
groat Burke, and the great Fox — friends and admirers illustrious 
indeed, as famous as those who, fifty years before, sat round 
l^ipe’s table. t 

Nobody knows, and I daresay Goldsmith’s buoyant temper 
kf])t no account of, all the pains which he endured during the 
early period of his literary career. Should any man of letters iii 
our day have to bear up against such. Heaven grant he may coinc 
out of the period of misfortune with such a pure kind heart as 
that which Goldsmith obstinately Ixirc in his breast. The insults 
to which he had to submit are shocking to read of— slander, 
contumely, vulgar satire, bnital m.digiiity perverting his com- 
monest motives and actions ; he had his share of these, and 
one’s anger is roused at reading of them, as it is at seeing a 
woman insulted or a child assaulted, at the notion that a creature 
so very gentle and weak, and full of love, should have had to suffer 
so And he had worse than insult to undergo — to ow'ii to fault 
and deprcc,itc the anger of ruffians. There is a lettei of his 
extant to one Griffiths, a fjookseller, in which poor (loldsmitli is 
forced to confess that certain IkioIcs sent by Griffiths are in the 
liands of a friend from whom Goldsmith had Vx'cn forced to 
borrow money. “ He was wild, sir,” Johnson said, speaking of 
Golcbmitli to Boswell with his gieat, wise benevolence and noble 
mercifulness of heart — *' Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir , ljut he is 
so no more." Ah ! if we pity the good and weak man who 
suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gently with him from w'hom 
misery extorts not only tears, but shame ; let us think humbly 
and charitably of the human nature tliat suffers so sadly and 
falls so low. Whose turn may it bo to-morrow ^ What weak 
heart, confident before trial, may not succumb under temptation 
invincible ? Cover the good man who has been vanquished— 
cover his face and pass on. 

For the last half-dozen years of his life, Goldsmith w'as f u 
removed from the pressure of any ignoble necessity : and in .ho 
mceipl, indeed, of a pretty large income fiom the bookseUers 
his patrons. Had he lived but a few years more, his public 
fame would have been as great as his private reputation, and he 
might have enjoyed alive a part of that esteem which his country 
h IS ever since paid to the vivid and versatile genius who has 
touched on almost every subject of literature, and couched 
nothing that he did not aclorn. Kxcept in rare instances, a man 
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is known in our profession, and esteemed as a skilful ^ 4 orkman, 
years befoie the lucky hit which trebles his usual gains, and 
stamps him a popular author. In the strength of Jiis age, 
and the dawn of his reputation, having for backers and friends 
the most illustrious literary men of his time,* fame and pios- 
perity might have been m store for Goldsmith, had fate so ui I led 
It, and, at forty -six, had not sudden disease cairied him oil. I 
say prosperity rather than competence, for it is piobable that no 
sum could have put order into his affairs or sufficed for his 
irreclaimable habits of dissipation. It must be reincmlxired that 
he owed £2000 when he died. "Was ever poet,” lohiison 
asked, "so tnisted before?” As h.!-! been the ease \\Jlh many 
another good fellow of his nation, his life was tracked and his sub- 
stance wasted by crowds of hungiy beggars and lazy dopend.ints 
If they came at a lucky tunc (and be sure they knew his affairs 
belter than he did himself, and walehed his pay-^lay), hi' g 4 ive 
them of Ills money . if they begged on empty-purse days, lie 
gave them liis promissory bills or he treated them to a ta\cru 
where he had credit ; or he obliged them with an order upon 
honest Mr, hilby for coals, for which he paid as long as he could 
earn, and until the shears of Filby were to cut foi him no more. 
JSlaggciing under a load of debt and labour, ti.icked by bailiffs 
and leproachful creditors, running from a hundiefl poor di'pen- 
danls, whose appealing looks were perhaps the haidest of all 
pains for him to bear, devising fevered plans for the inoriow’, 
new histones, new comedies, all sorts of new' literary sehemos, 
flying from all these into seclusion, and out of seclusion into 
pleasure — at last, at fivc-aiid-forty, death seized him tind 
closed his career. I* 1 have been many a time m the chambers 

* "Goldsmith told us th.it he was now busy in writing a Natural 
History, and that lie might have full leisure for it, he hid taken 
lodgings at a farmer’s house, near to the six-mile stone in tlic Edgware 
Road, and had carried down his books in two returned postchaiscs. 
He said he believed the farmer’s family thought him an odd character, 
similar to that in which the Spectator appeared to Ins landlady and her 
cliddren ; he was The Centleman. Mr Mickle, the translator of the 
l^usiad, and I, went to visit him at this place a few days aftenvards. 
He was not at home ; but having a curiosity to sec his apartment, wc 
went in, and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals sciawlcd 
upon the wall with a blacklead pencil.”- Boswell. 

* t '* When Goldsmith was dying, Dr. Turton said to him, ' Your pube 
is in greater disorder than it should be, from the degree of fever which 
you have , is your mind at ease?' Goldsmith answered it was not. ’ — 
Johnson (/« Boswell). 

** Chambers you find, is gone far, and pour Goldsmith is gone much 
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in the Temple which were his, and passed up the staircase, 
which Johnson and Burke and Reynolds trod to see their fnend, 
ilicir poet, their kind Goldsmith — the stair on which the poor 
women sat weeping bitterly when they heard that the greatest 
and most generous of all men was dead within the black oak 
door.* Ah ! it was a different lot from that for which the poor 
fellow sighed, wlicn he wrote with heart yearning for home those 
most charming of all fond verses, in which he fancies he revisits 
Auburn : — 

“ Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds. 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy tram, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to paiii. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In^ll my griefi — and Cod has given my share — 

1 still hsid hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 

1 still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 

Amidst the swains to ^ow my book-learned skill. 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt and all 1 saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns piirsiu , 

Pants to the place from whence at iir*>t he flew — 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline ! 

Retreats from care that never must be mine-— 


further. Tie died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of 
distress He had raised money and squandered it, by every artifice of 
acquisition and folly of expense. But let'not his failings be remembered ; 
he was a very great man.'’—/?/'. Johnson to Boswell^ July slh, 1774. 

* When Burke was told [of Goldsmith's death] he burst into tc' is. 
Reynolds was in his paintiog-room when the messenger went to h m , 
but at once he laid nis pencil aside, which in times of great family 
distress he had not been ^own to do, left his painting-room, and did 
not re-enter it that day. . . . 

**The staircase of Brick Court is said to have been filled with 
moumens, the reverse of domestic ; women without a liome, without 
domesticity of any kind, with no fnend but him they had come to weep 
for ; outcasts of that great, solitaiy, wicked city, to whom he had never 
forgottcu to be kind and charitable. And he had domestic mourners, 
too. His coffin was reopened at the request of Miss Horneck and her 
sister (such was the regard he was known to have for them ') that a 
lock might be cut from his hair. It was in Mrs Gwyn’s pos^sion 
when she died, after nearly seventy years." — Forster's Colastnith, 
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How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of case ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try'. 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly 1 
For him no wretches bom to work and weep 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

Hut on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

Whilst resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the m orld be past " 

In these verses, I need not say with what melody, with what 
touching truth, with what exquisite Ixxiuty of comparison— as 
indeed m hundreds more pages ot the writings of this honest 
soul— the whole character of the man is told— his humble 
confesMon of faults and weakness ; his pleasant little sanity, 
and desire that his village should admire him his simple 
scheme of good in which everybody was to be happy — no 
beggar was to be refused his dinner — nobody in fact w’as to 
work much, and he to be the harmless chief of the Utopia, and 
the monarch of the Irish Vvetot. He would have told again, 
and without fear of their failing, those famous jokes * which had 

♦ “ Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company wa‘* 
the occasion of his . ometiines appearing to such disadvantage, ns one 
should hardly h.ive supposed^ possible in a man of his genius.^ When 
his literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his society was 
much courted, he Iwcamc^ very jealous of the extraordinary attention 
which was everywhere paid 10 Johnson. One evening, in a circle of 
wits, he found fault with me for talking of Johnson ns entitled to the 
honour of unquestionable superiority. * Sir,' said he, *you are for 
making a monarchy of what should be a republic.' 

He was still more mortifieti, when, talking in a company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered hineself, to the admiration of all present, a 
German who sat next him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself :is if 
nlx)ut to speak, suddenly stopped him, .saying, *Stay, stay — Toctor 
Shonson is going to Tay zometliing." This W'ns no doubt very provoking, 
especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned 
it with strong expressions of indignation. 

“It maymso be observed that Goldsmith was sometimes content to 
be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions would he con- 
sequential and important. An instance of this occurred in a .small 
p.'irticular. Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his friends, 
as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, Borzy. ... 1 remember one day, when 
Tom Davies was telling that Doctor Johnson said—* We are all in labour 
for a name to Ooldys play,' Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a 
liberty .should be taken with his name, and said, * 1 have often desired 
him not to call me Goldy*** 

This is one of several of Boswelfs depreciatory mentions of Goldsmith 
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himf; fire m London ; lie would have talked of his great fuends 
of the Club— of iny Lord Clare and my Loni Ihbhop, my I.ord 
Nugent— sure he knew them intimately, and was hand and 
glove with borne of the best men in town — and he would have 
spoken of Johnson and of Burke, and of Sir Joshua who had 
painted him — and he would have told w'onderful sly stones of 
Raiu'lagh and the Pantheon, and the masquerades at Madame 
< 'ornehs' ; and he would have toasted, with a sigh, the Jessamy 
Bride — the lovely Mary Ilorncck. 

The figure of that charming young lady forms one of the 
lircltiest recollections of Goldsmith’s life. She and her beautiful 
sister, who married Bunbury, the graceful and humourous 
amateur artist of those days, when Gilray had but just begun to 
try his powers, were among the kindest and dearest of Goldsmith’s 
many friends, cheered and pitied him, travelU'd abroad with 
him, madejiim welcome a their home, and gave him many a 
pleasant holiday* He bought his finest clothes to figure at 
their country-house at Barton — ^hc wrote them droll \cr&cs. 
'They loved him, laughed at him, played hirn tricks, and made 
him happy. He asked for a loan from Gainck, and Gainck 
kindly supplied him, to enable bim to go to Barton ‘ but there 
were to be no more holidays and only one brief struggle more 
for poor Goldsmith, A lock of his hair was token from the 

— which may well irritate biographers and admirers, and also those who 
take that more kindly and more profound view of boswoH's ovi 11 char- 
acter, which was opened up hy Mr Carlyle’s famous article on liis Iwok 
No wonder that Mr. Irving calls Boswell an “ incarnntion of toadyism. 
And the worst of it is. that folmson himself has sufierLd from this habit 
of the Laird of AnchinlcLk's People arc apt to forcet under what 
Boswellian stimulus the great Doctor uttered m.iny hasty things : — 
things no more indicative of the nature of the depths of liis charactei 
than the phosphoric gleaming of the sea, when struck at night, is 
indicative of radical corruption of nature ' In truth, it is clear enoii^li 
on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith appreuaied e.^ch ol' tr, 
and that they iiiutiially knew it. They were, as it were, tnjipd 'p 
and Hung against e.ich other, occasionally, by the blundering and silly 
gamli.>Iling of people in company. 

Soiiif'thing must be allowed for Boswell’s “ rivalry for Johnson’s good 
graces ' with Oliver (as Sir Walter Scott has remarked), for Oli^ or was 
tiitiinale with the Doctor before his biographer was, — and, as ive all 
reinemlicr, marched off with him to “take tea with Mrs. Willi.uiis*' 
before Boswell had advanced to that honourable degree of ioiimacy. 
Blit, in truth, Boswell — though he perhaps showed more talent in his 
delineation of the Doctor than is generally ascribed to him— liad not 
faculty to take a fair view of trvo great men at a time. ^ Bcskles, as Mr. 
Forster justly remarks, “he was Impatient of Goldsmith from the first 
hour of then acquaintance ." — Life and Adventures, p. 29*' 
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coffin and given to the Jessamy Bndc. She lived quite into our 
timi' Hazlitt saw Jier an old lady, but beautiful still, iii North- 
cote\ j)ainting-room, who told the eager critic how pioud she 
always was that (ioU (smith had admired her. The younger C'ol- 
man has left a touching icniinisccnce of him (vol. 1. 63, 64) * — 

I was only five >oais old," be s-iys, " when Goldsmith took 
tne on his knee one evening whilst he was drinking collcc with 
Illy father, and began to play with me, which amiable act 1 
returned, with the ingratitude of a peevis.h brat, by giving him .1 
\eiy smart slap on the face, it must have been a linglei, lor it 
left the marks of my spiteJul paw on liis cheek. This infantile 
outrage was followx'd by summary just oe, and I W'as locked up 
by my indignant father in .m adjoining room to undergo solitary 
inipiisonmeiit in the dark. Heic 1 began to howl and sercani 
most ahoTiimably, which was no bad .step towards my liberation, 
since thosi‘ who were not inclined to pity me might be likely to 
set me free for the purpose of abating a nuisance. 

“ At length a generous fiiend appealed to cxtncffte me from 
jeopardy, and that generous friend was no other than the man 
J had so wantonly molested by assault and battery— <it was the 
tcnder-heaitcd Doctor himself, with a lighted candle m his hand 
and a smile upon his countenance, whi^ was stiU partially red 
from the eftccts of niy petulance. I sulked and sobbed ns he 
fondled and soothed, till I began to brighten. Goldsmith seized 
the piopitioiis moment of returning good-humour, when he 
put dow n tin* candle and Ix'g.in to conj'ure. He placed three 
hats, which happened to be m the room, and a shilling under 
each. 'l‘he shillings, he told me, were England, France, and 
Sixiiii. ' Hey pr<*sto cockalorum • ’ cried the Doctor, and lo, on 
uncovering the shillings, which had licen dispersed each beneath 
a separate hat, they were all found congregated under one. 1 
was no politician at five years old, and therefore might not have 
w'onriered at the sudden revolution which brought England, 
France, and Spain all under one crown ; but as also 1 w'as no 
conjuror, it amazed me beyond measure. . . . From that time, 
whenever the Doctor canie lo visit my father, ' I plucked his 
gown to share the good man’s smile ; ' a game at romps 
constantly ensued, and we w'erc alw'ays cordial friends and 
meiry jilay fellows. Our unequal companionship varied some- 
what as to sports as I grew older; but it did not last long : my 
senior playmate died in his forty-fifth year, when I had attained 
my eleventh. . . . In all the numerous accounts of his virtues 
and foibles, his genius and absurdities, his knowledge of nature 
and Ignorance of the world, his ' compassion for another’s woe ' 
was alwnvs predominant ; and my trivial story of his humouring 
a froward child weighs but as a feather m the recorded scale of 
his benevolence." 
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Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain, if you like — ^but merciful, 
gentle, generous, full of love and pity. He passes out of our 
life, and goes to render his account beyond it. Think of the 
poor piensioners weeping at his grave ; think of the noble spirits 
that admired and deplored him ; think of the righteous pen 
that wrote his epitaph — and of the wonderful and unanimous 
response of affection with which the world has paid back the 
love he gave it. His humour delighting us still : his song fresh 
and beautiful as when first he charmed with it : his words in all 
our mouths: his very weaknesses beloved and familiar— hiS 
benevolent spirit seems still to smile upon us; to do gentle 
kindnesses ; to succour with sweet charity : to soothe, caress, 
and forgive : to plead with the fortunate for the unhappy and 
the poor. 

His name is the last in the list of those men of humour 
who have formed the themes of the discourses which you have 
heard so kindly. 

Long before I had ever hoped for such an audience, or 
dreamed of the possibility of the good fortune which has 
brought me so many friends, 1 was at issue witii some of my 
literary brethren upon a point— which they held from tradi- 
tion 1 think rather than experience — that our profession W'os 
neglected in this country; and that men of letters were ill 
received and held in slight esteem. It would hardly be grate- 
ful of me now to alter my old ojainion that w'e do meet with 
good-will and kindness, with generous helping hands in the 
time of our necessity, with cordial and friendly recognition. 
What claim had any one of these of whom 1 have been speak- 
ing, but genius? What return of gratitude, fame, affection, 
did it not bring to all ? 

What punishment befell those who were unfortunate anioi g 
them, but that which follows reckless habits and careless livr.5 ? 
For these faults a wit must suffer hke the dullest prodigal 
that ever ran in debt. He must pay the tailor if he wears 
the coat ; his children must go in rags if he spends his money 
at the tavern; he can't come to Lomlon and be made Lord 
Chancellor if he stops on the road and gambles away his last 
shilling at Dublin. And he must pay the social penaky of 
these follies too, and expect that the world will shun the man of 
bad habits, that women will avoid the man of loose life, that 
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prudent folks will close their doors as a precaution, and before 
a demand should be made on tlicir pockets by the needy 
prodigal. With what difficulty had any one of these men to 
contend, save that eternal and mechanical one of want of means 
and lack of capital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, 
young doctors, young soldiers and sailors, of inventors, manu- 
facturers, shopkeepers, have to complain? Hearts as bra\e 
and resolute as ever beat in the breast of any wit or poet, 
sicken and break daily in the vain endeavour and unavailing 
struggle against life’s difficulty. Don’t wc see daily mined 
inventors, grey-haired midshipmen, baulked heroes, blighted 
curates, barristers pining a hungry life out in chambers, the 
attorneys never mounting to their garrets, whilst scores of 
them arc ra|)ping at the door of the successful iiuack below? 
If these suffer, who is the author, that he should be exempt? 
Let us bear our ills with the same constancy with which 
others endure them, accept our manly part in lifr, hold our 
own, and ask no more. I can conceive of no kings or laws 
causing or curing Goldsmith’s improvidence, or Fielding's fatal 
love of pleasure, or Dick Steele’s mama for running races with 
Ihe constable. You never can outrun that sure-footed officer— 
not by any swiftness or by dodges devised by any genius, how- 
ever great ; and he carries off the Taller to the spunging-house, 
or taps the Citizen of the World on the shoulder as he would 
any other mortal. 

Docs society look dowm oi^ a man because he is an autlior ? 
I suppose if people w-ani a buffoon they tolerate him only in so 
far as he is amusing ; it can hardly be expected that they 
should respect him as an equal. Is there to be a guard of 
honour provided for the author of the last new novel or poem ? 
bow long is he to reign, and keep other potentates out of 
possession? He retires, grumbles, and prints a lamentation 
that literature is despised. If Captain A. is left out of I^idy 
B.'s parties, he does not state that the army is despised: if 
Lord C. no longer asks Counsellor D. to dinner. Counsellor D. 
docs not announce that the bar is insulted. He is not fair to 
society if he enters it with this suspicion hankering alx)ut 
him ; if he is doubtful about his reception, how hold up his 
head honestly, and look frankly in the f.ice that world about 
which be IS full of suspicion ? Is he place-hunting, and thinking 
in his mind that he ought to be made an Ambassador like 
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Prior, or a Secretary of State likf ^ddison? his pretence of 
equality falls to the ground at once;^ he is scheming for a 
patron,, not shaking the hand of a Dricnd, when he meets 
the world. Treat such a man as he dSlerves ; laugh at his 
buffoonery, and give him a dinner and jour; laugh at 
his self-sufficiency and absurd assumptions of superiority, and 
his equally ludicrous airs of martyrdom : laugh at hi^ flattery 
and his scheming, and buy it, if it’s worth thfi 'having. Le t 
the wag have his dinner and the hireling his pay, if ypuwant 
him, and make a profound bow to ihG grand homme incompris^ 
and the boisterous martyr, and show him the door. The 
great world, the great aggregate experience, has its good 
sense, as it has its good hpmour. It detects a pretender, as 
It trusts a loyal heart. It k kind in the mam : how should it 
be otherwise than kind, when it is so wise, and clear-headed ? 
To any literary man \iho says, " It despises my profession," I 
say, with my might— -no, no, no. It may pass over your 
individual case— how many a brave follow has failed in the 
race and perished unknown in the struggle '—but it treats you 
as you merit m the main. If you serve it, it is not unthankful ; 
if you please it, it is pleased ; if you cringe to it, it detects you, 
and scorns you if you are mean ; it returns your cheerfulness 
with its good humour; it deals not ungenerously with your 
weaknesses ; it recognises most kindly your merits ; it gives 
you a fair place and fair play. To any one of those men of 
whom we have spoken was it in the main ungrateful? A king 
might refuse (xoldsmith a pension, as a publisher might keep 
Ills masterpiece and the delight pf all the world in his des^ for 
two years; but it was mistake;. .and not ill-will. and 

illustrious names of Swift, and Pppe, and Addison ! dear and 
honoured memories of Goldsmith aq[d Fielding ! kind friends, 
teachers, benefactors I who shall Skf that our country, which 
continues to bring you such an unceasing tribute of applause, 
admiration, love, sympathy, does not do honour to the literary 
calling in the honour which it bestows upon you f 
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